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I/7.E  German  language  abounds  in  rich  homiletic  and  catechetic 
literature  for  students  and  pastors  of  souls.  But  for  the 
English-speaking  clergy  there  is  a  dearth,  much  felt.  Dr. 
Meycnbcrgs  work  fills  this  great  -want  better,  probably,  than 
anything  else  hitherto  presented.  He  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  direct 
practical  ways  upon  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  His  work  appeals,  there 
fore,  most  strongly  to  the  seminarian,  the  incipient  preacher,  and  to  the 
pastor  of  souls.  As  a  text-book  it  would  supply  a  long-desired  help  in  the 
line  of  practical  pastoral  science  combined  with  a  solid  scientific  theory 
that  lead  directly  to  rich  practical  work  for  the  years  of  studies  and  many 
years  beyond.  For  the  pastor  of  souls  it  is  of  an  incalculable  value  by 
its  direct,  practical,  and  stimulating  power  and  many  suggestions  com 
bined  with  theoretical  and  extensively  instructive  expositions.  "The  close, 
organic  combination  of  religion  and  life,  of  science  and  practise,  of  theology 
and  ascetics  has  ever  constituted  the  signature  of  the  Catholic  Church"— 
says  Dr.  Meycnberg. 

Dr.  Meycnberg  is  an  experienced  professor  of  many  years1  standing  in 
collegiate  and  seminarian  institutions;  besides,  he  has  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  many  occasions  to  fill  pulpits  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  has 
proven  himself  one  of  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  today.  He  has  become 
thoroughly  convinced  that  homilctics  should  not  remain  a  purely  formal 
science,  if  it  is  to  form  and  educate  real  preachers.  lie  found  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  young  preachers  lies  in  the  popularization  of  the  rich 
contents  of  our  holy  religion  :  that  the  homilist  should  —  as  Christ  Himself 
says  —  produce  nova  ct  vctcra,  like  a  good  master  of  a  house,  from  the  rich 
treasury  of  his  theological  knowledge,  life  and  feeling,  in  order  that  his 
hearers  may  possess  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

'  But,"  he  continues  to  tell  us,  "  the  popularization  of  the  entire 
theology  will  then  be  most  fruitful  when  the  preacher  himself  draws  not 
merely  from  diverted  brooks  and  rivulets,  but,  above  all,  from  the  first 
and  the  direct  source  of  sacred  eloquence  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  Church 
herself."  He  maintains,  and  it  seems  justly  so,  that  our  present  pulpit 
literature  has  neglected  too  much  the  drawing  from  first  sources  and  that 
in  the  training  of  preachers  too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  these 
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first  sources:  Holy  Scripture,  liturgy,  and  theology.  He  claims  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  homiletics  not  merely  to  laud  these  sources  of 
eloquence  before  the  future  preachers  of  the  word  of  God,  but  that  he  must 
attempt,  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  supported  by  a  theological 
preparation  of  his  pupils,  to  press  into  their  hands  the  key  to  the  many 
concealed  and  scaled  homilctic  sources.  He  should  point  out  to  them, 
from  all  sides,  the  inexhaustible  homilctic  treasures  hidden  in  Holy 
Scripture,  in  liturgy,  and  in  theology.  Like  the  true  artist  in  the  super 
natural  field,  the  teacher  should  stimulate  his  pupils  by  personal  sugges 
tions,  inducements,  sketches,  and  elaborations  to  independent  work.  And 
all  this  should  be  done  in  following  the  footsteps  and  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  Catholic  CJiurch.  To  teach  the  incipient  preacher  and  the  pastor  of 
souls  that  Holy  Scripture,  the  missal,  and  the  breviary  contain  an  ines 
timable  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  treasures,  and  to  show  them  the  way 
to  bring  theology  home  to  the  cultured  and  to  the  common  people,  to  make 
them  the  happy  possessors  of  the  really  precious  and  supernatural  for  a 
perennial  power  of  life  —  this  is  the  great  and  noble  task  of  the  homilist. 

The  preacher  will  find,  especially  in  the  treatise  on  Holy  Scripture  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  much  of  direct,  practical  value,  and  in  the  theoretic 
chapters  much  that  will  lead  to  practical  stimulation,  and  is  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  of  souls. 

These  Homilctic  and  Catcchctic  Studies  arc  most  excellently  adapted 
and  arranged,  in  text-book  form,  for  a  thorough  homilctic  course  and  for 
theological  seminaries  where,  unfortunately,  so  little  is  done  in  this  line. 
The  author's  treatise  on  Holy  Scripture  is  of  an  incalculable  value.  It  pre 
sents  a  general  view  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a  most  marked  and  inspiring 
manner,  from  most  instructive  homiletic  and  practical  viewpoints.  It  will 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Holy  Scripture  is,  indeed,  the  first 
book  for  sermons,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word;  that  through  "Holy  Scripture 
zeal  is  extended  that  is  according  to  knowledge,"  which  reacts  upon  the 
Church  and  helps,  indeed,  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  every  preacher 
should  really  be  "by  the  power  of  the  divine  word  a  coadjutor  of  the  Provi 
dence  of  God"  —  as  Pope  Leo  XIII  says,  or  "a  force,  mighty  as  the  cataract 
or  the  avalanche"  in  the  divine  plan.  He  will  find  Holy  Scripture  "a 
source  of  living  waters,  most  fruitful  for  sacred  preaching." 

In  the  liturgical  part  of  these  studies  the  author  unfolds  the  whole  life 
of  Jesus  and  His  entire  holy  religion.  Therefore,  it  is  admirably  calculated 
to  be  to  the  preacher  the  best  guide  for  a  presentation  of  our  entire  holy 
Catholic  religion.  The  historical  and  the  archeological,  as  well  as  the  homi 
letic  and  exegetic  combination  of  the  exposition  of  the  liturgy,  supplemented 
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by  a  number  of  dogmatic,  moral,  and  pastoral  excursions,  are  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  value.  The  Catechetic  Studies  are  short,  direct,  and  to  the  point. 
Much  of  their  foundation  and  many  analogous  themes  are  referred  to  and 
extensively  treated  in  the  Homiletic  Studies,  and,  therefore,  arc  not  repeated. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  dear  clerical  friend,  thoroughly  imbued  -with  the 
value  and  the  interesting  and  stimulating  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Meyenberg,!  undertook  the  doubly  difficult  task  of  translating  this  grand  work 
into  English.  I  know  no  work  that  surpasses  this  in  usefulness  and  value 
to  seminarians  and  to  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  God.  It  has  cost  many 
moments  of  otherwise  well-filled  hours  to  put  these  magnificent  thoughts, 
instructions,  and  directions  of  Dr.  Meyenberg  into  a  readable  English  dress. 
How  far  I  have  succeeded,  others  may  judge.  The  fact  that  extremely 
short  internals  only  could,  as  a  rule,  be  employed  in  the  work  left  little  time 
for  a  better  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and  must  account  for  many  short 
comings.  However,  I  did  cheerfully  what  I  could  to  enable  our  hardworked 
and  noble  English-speaking  clergy  to  avail  themselves  of  a  work  that  has 
justly  received  such  a  ready  and  general  welcome  among  the  valuable  books 
of  the  German  and  Swiss  theologians  and  students,  so  that  within  a  very 
short  period  six  editions  of  this  grand  work  have  been  exhausted.  May 
God  grant  that  it  or  some  similar  book  be  adopted  in  our  seminaries  as  a  text 
book,  and  that  these  Homiletic  and  Catechetic  Studies  be  given,  in  the  English 
dress,  that  rank  and  position  in  our  theological  studies  that  they  deserve 
and  the  needs  of  the  age  demand  —  and  that  every  priest,  who  really  loves  the 
word  of  God  and  its  proper  treatment,  may  place  it  upon  his  desk  as  a  book 
of  inestimable  value  for  constant  use,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a  warm 
and  exalted  love  for  the  study  of  God's  holy  word  and  with  an  eager  desire 
to  spread  it  with  unction  and  a  commensurate  fruit  among  his  people:  ui 
vitam  habeant  et  abundantius  habeant. 

THE   TRANSLATOR 

COVINGTON,   KY., 

Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
Feb.  ii,  1912 

Note:  The  word  "  pastoration,"  used  in  this  work,  is  probably  not  found  in  any 
English  dictionary,  but,  since  if  expresses  the  thought  of  the  author  better  than  any 
other  word  that  might  be  substituted,  it  was  adopted  by  the  translator.  The  word  is 
not  found  in  German  dictionaries,  still  many  of  the  best  German  writers  of  the  present 
day  have  used  it.  Philologically  and  theologically  it  is  correct,  hence  admissible  and 
therefore  used. 
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THE   TEACHING  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST  AND  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

i.  Christ  and  the  Office  of  Teaching.  —  Every  practical  theological 
science  is  rooted  in  dogmatic  theology,  according  to  the  general  law, 
which  also  controls  every  scientific  consideration:  "Justus  ex  fide 
vivit"1  Thus  also  the  proper  conception  of  Ilomilctics  and  Catc- 
chctics  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  teaching  office  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Church.  Here  it  suffices  to  recall  briefly  the  essence  and 
characteristics  and  the  aim  of  the  teaching  office. 

Christ  is,  above  all  else,  Redeemer  and,  therefore,  High-Priest.  As 
God-man  He  canceled  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  humanity  by  His  atone 
ment;  by  His  sacrifice  He  tore  asunder  the  handwriting  that  stood 
against  us;  He  removed  it  and  nailed  it  to  the  cross.-  He  conquered 
Satan,  death,  and  hell,  and  He  gave  us  —  as  the  first  supreme  good  of 
life  —  supernatural  life,  "Ego  sum  vita"  — "  Veni  ut  vitam  habeant."3 

Life,  however,  is  no  dead  capital.  It  should  become  efficacious  in 
and  with  us  —  to  act,  to  combat,  and  to  progress  toward  our  destiny. 
But  we  must  know  the  way  that  leads  to  this  destiny. 

Therefore  Christ  has  become  our  Teacher.  He  is  the  Truth,  has 
the  truth,  gives  and  teaches  the  truth,  which  leads  us  to  our  destiny, 
and  Whom,  someday,  we  shall  see  face  to  face:  "  Ego  sum  vcriias"; 
"Ego  in  hoc  natus  sum  ct  ad  hoc  veni  in  mundum  ut  tcstimonium  per- 
hibeam  veritati."  4  But  Christ  has  not  brought  grace  and  truth  into 
the  world  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  but  to  put  them  at  the  disposal 
of  all  men  of  all  times  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Therefore  Christ  is  King.  —  ^ls  God  He  is  the  King  of  all  things. 
But  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Man  He  established  a  supernatural  kingdom, 
both  within  and  without,  and  to  this  His  sovereignty  Pie  subjected  all 

1  Rom.  1:17;  Habac.  2:4;  Gal.  2:11;  Hcb.  10:38.  *Coloss.  2:14. 

1  John  14:6;  John  10:10.  4  John  14:6;  John  18:37. 
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minds  and  all  hearts.  As  King  and  Shepherd  He  leads  all  things 
toward  their  end  in  majesty  and  in  mildness,  in  grace  and  in  truth: 
"Ego  sum  via  —  ego  sum  pastor  bonus  —  qitia  rex  sum  ego  —  rex 
re  gum  ct  dominus  dominantium  —  data  cst  mihi  omnis  potcstas  in 
coclo  ct  in  terra."  l  The  teaching  office  of  Christ  is,  however,  according 
to  its  inner  dignity,  not  the  first  of  His  offices.  And  yet,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  is  the  first.  For  truth  alone  leads  to  the  end;  only  along  the 
path  of  truth  docs  grace  live  and  operate.  All  supernatural  life  tends 
toward  an  end,  and  needs  truth  as  a  guide.  The  teaching  office  of 
Christ,  therefore,  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
With  it  the  Saviour  began  His  public  activity  in  the  work  of  the  redemp 
tion.  As  soon  as  He  had  left  the  desert  He  began  to  teach:  He  taught 
in  the  synagogues,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Activity  in  teaching  marks  His  whole  career:  He  teaches  the  people,  He 
teaches  the  future  teachers  of  the  people;  He  organizes  a  permanent 
teaching  office:  "oportct  me  cvangelizarc  regnum  Dei,  quia  ideo  missus 
sum:'  2 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  we  shall  often  find  occasion  to  con 
sider  the  picture  of  the  Teacher  —  Christ  Jesus  —  more  closely.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  assert  the  fact  that  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  appears 
in  the  Gospels  in  a  most  prominent  manner,  and  that  it  is  proclaimed 
by  Christ  Himself  most  emphatically  and  witJi  a  Messianic  dignity 
precisely  in  t/ic  most  critical  moments  of  His  life. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Teaching  Office.  —  With  other  offices  Christ 
also  delivered  His  teaching  office  to  the  Church.  And  precisely  in  this 
delivery,  the  teaching  office  was  placed  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner 
in  the  foreground,  not  as  if  it  were  in  the  Church  the  first  in  dignity 
but  because  it  precedes  in  a  certain  sense  all  other  offices  and  directs 
all  else  toward  an  end. 

The  first  of  the  great  and  principal  aims  of  Christ  is  the  exer 
cise  of  His  teaching  office  and  the  permanent  creation  of  a  supernatural 
office  of  teaching,  of  a  school  of  truth  and  of  faith  for  the  world. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church.  The  Church  was 
to  be  the  immediate  teacher  of  faith,  the  proximate  rule  of  faith,  the 
medium  of  transmission  and  authority  of  Revelation  in  the  world. 

lJokn  14:6;  John  10:11;  John  18:37;  Apoc.  19:16;  Matth.  28:18. 
x  Luke  4 : 43. 
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To  those  engaged  in  homiletic  studies  it  is  remarkably  striking  how 
the  concluding  accounts  of  all  four  Evangelists  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  emphasize  the  final  creation  and  public  appear 
ance  of  this  teaching  office  and  of  the  school  of  faith  that  accompanies 
it.  Scheeben  remarks  very  strikingly:  "  The  documentary  evidence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  teaching  Apostolatc  is  found  in  the  Scriptures 
just  where  it  is  most  expected,  and  it  is  expected  in  the  final  account  of 
all  the  Evangelists  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  - 
and,  indeed,  with  a  precision  and  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  but  which  is,  however,  complemented  and  strengthened  by 
acts  and  words  of  the  Saviour  reported  earlier  in  the  Gospels,  since 
the  final  accounts  mutually  complement  and  confirm  each  other.1"  l 

The  fundamental  account  is  given  by  Matthew:  he  puts,  in  a  most 
prominent  place,  the  foundation  of  the  mission,  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Christ,  and  shows  the  continuation  of  the  mission  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  the  inner  guarantee  of  this  mission  as  the  continuation 
of  the  presence  of  Christ ;  thus  the  school  of  faith  is  entitled  to  a  claim 
of  submission  and  obedience  of  the  world.-  Mark  ••  points  out  very 
fully  and  clearly,  through  the  mission  and  miracles  and  signs,  the 
exterior  supernatural  legitimation  and  sanction  of  the  teachers  sent  as 
the  heralds  of  God,  who,  precisely  on  this  account,  proclaim  the  doctrine 
as  an  authoritative  message  of  the  Creator  to  the  entire  humanity  as  to 
His  creatures.  Luke  4  describes  the  continued  activity  in  teaching  as  a 
magnificent  testimony  in  favor  of  Christ,  full  of  interior  and  exterior 
guarantee  and  authenticity,  warranted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  really, 
in  the  place  of  Christ,  gives  testimony  through  the  teaching  office. 
Whilst  the  three  synoptic  gospels  place  the  universal  character  of  the 
school  of  faith  in  the  first  rank,  the  last  of  the  Evangelists  —  John  5  — 
emphasizes  strongly  the  unity,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  cxdusivcncss  of 
this  school  of  faith  —  the  firm  center,  viz.,  the  primacy — the  sover 
eignly  directing  power,  to  which  all  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ  must 
render  the  same  obedience  as  that  which  is  due  to  Christ  Himself.  Thus 

1  Scheeben,  Dogmatik,  7-557  w.  93  sqq.     Compare  the  unique  and  beautiful  demon 
stration  of  the  thesis  bearing  on  this  subject. 

2  Mallh.  28 : 18  sqq.     Teacher  of  the  truth  of  Christ. 

3  Mark  16 :  75  sqq.     Preacher  of  the  Lau>  of  Christ. 

4  Luke  24 : 47  sqq.     See  A  cts  i :  8.     Witness  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

1  John  21 : 75  sqq.     Organized  teacher,  preacher,  witness,  and  priest. 
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the  ecclesiastical  teaching  office  and  ils  school  of  faith  is  the  outgrowth 
and  the  continuation  of  the  mission  of  Christ.1  The  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  teaching  of/ice  is  presented  to  the  Apostles  deeply  and  peda 
gogic  all  y^  in  the  I'cry  words  and  the  concept  in  w/n'eh  they  had  learned, 
in  their  own  school,  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  Himself:  Praedicator 
cvangelii,  doctor,  magistcr,  quasi  potcstatem  habens,  testis,  pastor 
oiium  ! 

j.  The  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church  in  Relation  to  the  Other 
OJJices.  —  //  is  customary  to  enumerate  the  of/ices  of  the  Church,  the 
same  as  the  of/ices  of  Christ,  in  the  well -known  three-fold  division:  the 
office  of  Teacher,  of  Priest,  and  of  King.  The  entire  office  of  Christ  is 
designated  biblically  as  the  of/ice  of  Shepherd.  This  entire  of/ice 
Christ  transferred  de  facto  upon  Peter  also  under  this  name:  pasee 
agnos  mcos:  pasce  OTCS  meas  —  be  shepherd  in  my  stead.  Therefore, 
practical  theology,  which  treats  of  the  administration  of  I  lie  offices  of 
the  Church,  is  most  appropriately  called  —  pastoral  theologv.  It 
treats  of  the  administration  of  the  teaching,  the  priestly  and  the  royal 
office. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  scientifically  deeper  conception,  especially  of 
the  teaching  of/ice,  the  twofold  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  into 
a  potestas  ordinis  et  jurisdiction's,  is  likewise  to  be  considered. 

The  potestas  ordinis  is  conferred  by  a  sacramental  act,  the  potestas 
jurisdictionis  by  a  legitimate  canonical  transmission  or  mission.  The 
potestas  ordinis  imparts  an  indelible  and  permanent  faculty ;  the  con 
ferred  potestas  jurisdictionis  can  be  imparted  to  the  possessor  either 
limited  or  divided,  or  can  be  again  withdrawn:  it  is,  as  it  were,  simply 
borrowed  from  a  higher  power. 

Both  powers  can  be  possessed,  under  certain  conditions  and  in  cer 
tain  degrees,  independently  of  each  other  —  but  in  reality  they  are  not 
independent  nor  separated,  but  ratJier  most  intimately  and  organi 
cally  connected.  All  this  is  very  important  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  the  teaching  office. 

The  teaching  office  is  considered  a  part  of  the  potestas  jurisdictionis: 
in  this  it  has  its  deepest  roots.  Inasmuch  as  the  teaching  office  pro- 

1  Note  the  expressions  purposely  chosen  by  the  various  evangelists  to  designate  the 
teaching  office:  "docere"  —  " praedicare"  (\r)pv£a.Tc)  —  "testes  esse"  "pasce  agnos  et 
oves." 
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poses,  administers,  superintends,  and,  in  a  manner,  defines  and  judges 
doctrine  authoritatively  as  a  precept  of  teaching  and  a  laic  of  truth, 
it  is  fully  and  entirely  a  potestas  jurisdictionis,  as  a  representative  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Christ.  But,  however,  as  the  teaching  ojjice  trans 
mits  doctrine  as  a  supernatural  light,  as  a  supernatural  good,  as  the 
root  of  supernatural  life,  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  polestas  ordinis,  a 
channel  through  which  grace  and  truth  jhw  from  the  fountain,  which  is 
Christ.1 

4.  The  Holders  of  l/ie  Ecclesiastical  Teaching  Ojjice.  —  Here  also 
we  shall  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  dogma 
and  canon  law,  in  order  to  continue  the  secure  construction  of  practical 
science  upon  this  I'cry  foundation.  The  Roman  PontijJ  is  the  suc 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  primacy,  and,  therefore,  is  also  the  supreme 
and  first  teacher  of  truth  in  the  Church.  The  bishops  are  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles:  they,  and  not  the  people  or  the  state,  are  selected  and 
endowed  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  also  with 
the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church.  For  this  very  reason  the  Pope 
and  the  bishops  are  exclusively  appointed  by  Christ  to  exercise  the 
teaching  o/iice,  though  not  in  the  same  manner.  To  them  alone 
can  the  teaching  authority  be  exclusively  traced,  according  to  the  dis 
position  of  Christ.  Here  there  is  question  of  that  supreme  teaching 
authority  which  preserves  the  treasures  of  faith,  determines  its  meaning, 
judges  and  develops  it  with  the  gift  of  infallibility.  But  the  bearers  of 
the  teaching  authority  have  co-laborers  for  their  more  extensive  opera 
tion,  partakers  of  their  teaching  office  to  whom  they  communicate  their 
power  through  a  mission  (pastors,  priests,  deacons,  in  short,  every 
public  teacher  of  religion,  though  he  be  but  a  layman).  The  supreme 
bearers  of  the  teaching  ojjice  operate  likewise  through  richly  and  wisely 
organized  auxiliary  bodies  of  their  teaching  office,  such  as  the  Roman 
Congregations  which,  though  they  have  not  the  gift  of  infallibility,  still 
through  their  close  participation  in  the  leaching  power  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  direction  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  possess  very  high  authority; 
after  the  infallible  decisions  they  offer  the  greatest  guaranty  of  truth, 
and  therefore  also  can  and  must  demand  obedience  and  submission, 
even  though  a  definite  decision  to  the  contrary  by  the  highest  authority 
is  possible.  Nor  are  respectful  discussions  with  these  tribunals  ex- 

1  Scheeben,  I.  n.  114. 
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eluded  by  any  spirit  of  obedience.1  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  teaching 
power  and  office,  concerning  its  object  and  sources,  we  obtain  the 
following  scheme  in  detail: 

(a]  The  Church  exercises  her  teaching  power  through  ecumenical 
councils,  which  represent  Jicr  entire  living  body,  in  head  and  members, 
and  set   it   in   motion.     The  councils  are  infallible  in  their  solemn 
decisions  of  mailers  of  faith  and  morals. 

(b]  But  the  Pope  alone  also  exercises  the  teaching  power  whenever 
he  solemnly  decides,  ex  cathedra,  questions  of  faith  and  morals  as  the 
supreme  head  and  teacher  of  the  universal  Church.     For  this  he  pos 
sesses  the  gift  of  infallibility.    Moreover,  beyond  the  rather  limited  range 
of  ex  cathedra  definitions,  lie  is  t/ie  custodian  and  teacher  of  religious 
truths.     In   his   solemn   definitions   the  Pope  is  free  to  act  without 
previously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

(c]  The  Church  exercises  the  teaching  power  and  oj/ice  whenever 
the   bisliops,  scattered   throughout   the   world,  decide  in   union   with 
the  Pope  any  real  point  of  doctrine.     These  definitions  arc  also  marked 
with  the  gift  of  infallibility.     Thus,  many  heresies,  especially  of  the 
three  first  centuries,  were  condemned,  and  professions  of  faith  were 
adopted  and  confirmed. 

(c/)  The  Church  exercises  the  power  and  office  of  teaching  also 
through  the  ordinary,  daily  announcement  of  the  Word  of  God  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  (magisterium  ordinarium).  To  this  unanimous 
teaching  body  in  solidarity,  the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  also  promised:  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum 
est,  hoc  et  verc  propriequc  Catholicum  cst.  (Vine.  Lerin.  commonit. 

c-3-) 

(c)   The  object  of  this  teaching  is  the  entire  revelation,  the  word  of 

God:  all  and  everything  that  belongs,  in  the  f  idlest  sense,  to  the  concept 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith  or  of  morals. 

(f)  The  living  fountains  of  this  teaching  office,  from  which  it  draws 
the  unadulterated  living  water  of  religious  truth,  are  Holy  Scripture 
and  Tradition. 

(g)  The  proximate  rule  of  truth  and  of  genuine  doctrine,  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Church  herself,  that  is,  the  living  teaching  author 
ity  of  the  Catholic  Church.     She  draws  from  the  fountains,  through  the 

1  See  Lehmkuhl,  Theol.  Moral.  I.  n.  304. 
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assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  supernatural,  infallible  certainty  and 
fidelity,  and  presents  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  entire  revelation,  and 
this  alone,  to  the  world  and  to  the  faithful.  She  is  the  proximate,  direct, 
infallible,  and  living  regula  jidci.  She  places  before  us  the  entire 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  and  all  tradition  as  emanating  from  God; 
she  directs,  judges,  decides,  develops,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

(//)  The  ordinary  announcement  of  the  Church,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
teaching  office,  is  accomplished  ordinarily  through  preaching:  Quomodo 
credent  ei,  quern  non  audierunt?  Quomodo  autem  audicnt  sine 
praedicantc?  quomodo  vero  praedicabunt  nisi  mittantur?  sicut  scrip- 
turn  est:  quam  speciosi  pedcs  cvangclizantium  pacem,  evangclizantium 
bona  (Isai.  52:  7;  Nalium  i,  75)  .  .  .  Ergo  fides  ex  auditu,  auditus 
autem  per  vcrbum  Christi.  Sed  dico:  nunquid  non  audierunt?  Et 
quidcm  in  omncm  orbcm  tcrrarum  cxivit  sonus  corum  ct  in  fines  orbis 
tcrrae  verba  corum.1  The  first  and  ordinary  preachers,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  arc  tJic  bis/iops  who,  however,  Iiavc  their  instruments, 
organs,  helpers,  and  co-laborers. 

5.  The  Catholic  Preacher.  —  Thus  we  finally  attain  the  proper  con 
ception  of  the  particular,  real  Catholic  preacher  of  the  second  order,  of  the 
ordinary  preacher:  the  pastor  and  the  priest;  and  of  the  extraordinary, 
the  deacon.  The  priests  (and  deacons)  arc  created  and  empowered  in 
ordination  by  the  bishops  as  vessels  of  grace  and  truth,  and  arc  by  an 
authoritative  mission  called  and  set  apart  for  making  the  official 
announcement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  They  are  : 

(a)  Not  equally  empowered  with  the  bishop,  but  subordinate  wit 
nesses  of  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  essentially  sent  by  him  and  dependent 
on  him; 

(b)  And  much  less  arc  they  judges  of  faith :  they  partake  of  the 
teaching  office,  but  not  of  the  full  teaching  power. 

(c)  But  still  they  arc  real,  living,  ecclesiastical,  official,  and  execu 
tive  organs  of  the  ecclesiastical  teaching  body,  messengers  and  heralds  of 
the  richest  and  most  extensively  circulated  and  developed  sphere  of  the 
episcopal  and  entire  ecclesiastical  teaching  activity:  quomodo  praedi 
cabunt,  nisi  mittantur?   ct  quidem  in  orbcm  terrarum  exivit  sonus 
eorum. 

(d)  They  are  therefore  also  real  teachers  of  supernatural  truths: 

1  Roman  10 : 14-19. 
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1.  They  partake,  through  ordination  of  the  teaching  dignity  of  the 
bishop. 

2.  They  possess  interiorly  and  exteriorly  something  of  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  bishop  in  virtue  of  their  mission. 

j.   In  this  manner  they  truly  and  actually  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  Therefore  the  pastors,  shepherds  of  souls,  and  preachers  in 
general,  notwithstanding  all  their  essential  dependence,  possess  a  cer 
tain  inner,  relatively  independent  power  and  dignity,  which,  through 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  individual,  arc  more  or  less  elevated.  Thus 
the  teaching  of  the  bishops  manifests  itself  to  the  people  everywhere 
through  the  preachers  as  present,  alive,  multiplied,  and  strengthened: 
in  omncm  tcrram  exivit  sonus  eorum.  But  never  is  the  sermon  sepa 
rated  from  its  source:  the  bisliop,  the  Pope,  and  Christ.  Still  the 
preachers  draw,  with  a  certain  independence,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  obedience  to  the  Church  and  with  an  earnest  ejjort  of 
personal  talents  and  gifts,  from  the  fountains  of  Holy  Writ  and  Tra 
dition:  Omnis  scriba  doctus  in  rcgno  coclorum  similis  est  homini 
patrifamilias,  qui  profcrt  dc  thcsauro  suo  nova  ct  vctcra.1 

In  this  form  is  presented  to  us,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  compre 
hensive  study  of  the  magistcrium,  the  finished  picture  of  the  Catholic 
preacher  and  catcchist.  He  is,  in  a  beautiful  and  the  fullest  sense, 
the  ambassador  of  Christ.  He  is  vested  with  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church.  He  may  say:  Vcrba  mca,  quae  ego  loquor 
wbis  a  me  ipso  non  loquor:  Mca  doctrina  non  est  mca,  sed  ejus  qui 
misit  me.2  lie  points,  through  bishop  and  Pope,  to  St.  Peter  who 

1  Mattli.  13:52.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  sermon  was  ordinarily  delivered 
by  the  bishops  who  arc  really  the  pastorcs  ct  doclores.  Only  in  the  fifth  century  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  preaching  office  gradually  transferred  to  a  greater  extent,  ordinarily  and 
more  fully,  upon  the  priests.  And  thus  arose  gradually  the  preaching  office  of  the  priests, 
in  subordination,  however,  to  the  bishops,  not  only  as  a  momentary  but  as  a  permanent 
and  regular  assistance  and  activity.  A  s  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  faithful,  so  like 
wise  for  the  more  extensive  and  deeper  scientific  and  ascetic  instruction  especially  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  clergy,  can  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  send  special  teachers  and  establish 
institutions,  schools,  seminaries,  and  universities.  These,  thus  equipped  as  auxiliary 
organs,  in  virtue  of  their  significance  and  with  all  their  independence,  must  be  more 
closely  bound  to  the  living  teaching  body.  The  bishops  can,  under  certain  conditions, 
also  consult  this  sacerdotal  teaching  organ,  as  in  diocesan  synods,  but  never  are  they,  in 
the  sense  of  the  synod  of  Pistoya,  an  organ  of  equal  power  or  control.  Compare  Scheeben, 
Dogmatik,  I.  n.  159,  160,  161,  p.  86  sqq.  (German  ed.}.  The  same  principles  obtain 
for  the  religious  teaching  orders. 

*John  14:10. 
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prostrates  himself  before  Christ  and  exclaims:  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God;  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  the  preacher  hears  anew  similar  words:  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  of  Him  that  sent  me.1 

Christ  points  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him.  The  waters  of  truth 
flow  in  steady  currents  from  its  original  source  and  fountain  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  through  Christ,  the  Church,  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops 
to  every  Catholic  pulpit,  to  every  Catholic  preacher.  Therefore  the 
Catholic  preacher  may  say  with  St.  Paid:  Pro  Christi  legatione 
fungimur  tanquam  Deo  cxhortante  per  nos,-  and  rejoice  with  the  same 
Apostle  who  wrote  to  his  congregations:  Sicut  angclum  Dei  excepistis 
me,  sicut  Christum  Jcsum.3  Acccpistis  illud  (the  sermon)  non  ut 
verbum  hominum  sed  (sicut  cst  vcrc]  verbum  Dei.* 

The  exalted  authority  of  the  Catholic  preacher  does  not  indeed 
clothe  him  with  official  infallibility,  but  in  consequence  of  the  intimate 
union  of  the  preacher  with  the  teaching  Church,  in  consequence  of  the 
superintendency  and  direction  of  the  preaching  office  by  this  same 
infallible  teaching  Church,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  participation 
of  the  preaching  office  —  in  the  magistcrium  ordinarium  of  the  Church 
-  the  hearing  Church  possesses  a  real  guaranty  that  through  the 
preachers,  united  with  the  bishop  and  the  Pope,  drawing  through 
earnest  efforts  from  the  source  of  Christ,  it  receives  tJie  truth,  tJie  real 
unadulterated  truth  of  the  infallible  Church.  But  this  living 
authority  of  teaching,  with  its  rich  organs  of  life,  is  at  all  times  capable 
and  prepared  to  correct  at  once  all  possible  deviations  from  the  truth. 
But  all  this  limitation  the  preacher  does  not  find  to  be  a  burden,  but 
rather  a  binding  to  that  truth  which  makes  us  free. 

And  thus  the  preacher  becomes  again  the  free  and  the  independent 
co-laborer  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  the  friend  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church :  Jam  non  dico  vos  servos :  quia  servus  nescit  quid  faciat 
dominus  ejus.  Vos  autem  dixi  amicos :  quia  omnia  quaccumque 
audivi  a  Patre  meo,  notafeci  vobis.'* 

It  is,  therefore,  also  his  task  to  learn  to  know  Christ  more  deeply 
and  thoroughly.  As  one  who  knows,  as  a  friend  and  as  an  image  of 
Christ,  he  should  preacli.  And  therefore  he  should  become  also  more 

1John  7/1(5.  *  II.  Cor.  5:20.  *  Gal.  4:14. 

4  /.  Thess.  2 :  /j.  6  John  15 : 14-15. 
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and  more  a  knower  of  men  through  the  ascetic  study  of  his  o-wn  heart 
and  of  the  souls  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  preacher  and  the  catcchist  will  fulfil  toward  people  and 
children  the  task  assumed  by  the  Apostle:  Filioli,  quos  itcrum  parturio, 
donee  formetur  Christus  in  vobis.1 

Tlic  preacher  exercises  the  office  of  teaching  eitJicr  toward  the  whole 
people,  regarding  their  dijjercnt  degrees,  stations  in  life,  or  conditions  — 
as  in  the  office  of  preaching  —  or  toward  the  catechumens  of  the  people, 
according  to  our  condition  —  mainly  toward  the  youth  —  as  in  the 
office  of  catcchist.  Therefore,  the  priest  should  necessarily  apply 
himself  to  t/ie  study  of  Ilomiletics  and  Catechetics  before  lie  assumes 
tJie  teaching  office,  as  well  as  during  its  progress. 

Tliis  necessity,  arising  from  the  teaching  office,  created  a  double 
science  and  an  artistic  direction  :  Ilomiletics  and  Catechetics. 

6.  The  Teaching  Office  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
Age.  —  //,  finally,  we  consider  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  as 
rejleeted  on  the  background  of  our  modern  age,  then  it  will  appear  to  us 
indeed  as  the  Orient  from  on  high."  Our  age  harbors  within  its  fold 
two  classes  of  people.  The  one  is  composed  of  an  army  of  infidels;  a 
people  which  attacks  every  species  of  authoriLy  up  to  the  very  highest 
-  that  of  God  Himself,  rejects  every  foundation  of  philosophical 
and  religious  thought,  wrestles  and  races,  witJi  unquenchable  thirst 
and  not  without  success,  with  truths  and  knowledge  of  secondary 
importance,  and  yet  stands,  half  sorrowing  and  half  mocking,  before  the 
greatest  questions,  before  the  very  portals  of  trutli,  and  asks  with  Pilate: 
Quid  est  veritas?  a  people  that  lias  undermined  the  foundation  of 
morality  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  sinking  and  ever  sinking,  but  that 
also,  now  and  then,  is  found  yearning  after  better  and  higher  things  and 
again  tries  every  road  in  that  direction  without  compassing  anything 
beyond  bungling,  much  less  the  ascent  to  the  heights  of  the  supernatural: 
grandcs  passus  extra  viam!  In  many  instances,  however,  large  circles 
arc  content  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  own  Pharisaical  conceit ;  they 
know  no  Saviour,  nor  do  they  desire  one. 

The  other  class  is  composed  of  the  faithful,  of  the  "poor  in  spirit," 
who  accept  truth  and  grace  from  on  high,  who  follow  Christ,  and  bring 
forth  abundant  fruit  in  patience.  But  how  many  who  waver  stand 

1  Gal.  4 : 19.  *  Benedictus,  Luke  i :  78. 
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between  these  two  armies?  Quid  statis  otiosi?  ite  et  vos  in  vineam 
meant  I 

Against  this  modern  state  of  affairs,  we  know  no  better  direction, 
for  the  modern  preacher,  in  order  to  be  brief,  than  that  matchless 
method  of  preaching  which  St.  Paul,  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
gave  to  his  disciple  Timothy  to  carry  with  him  as  an  homiletic  testa 
ment.  He  describes  therein  also  our  own  age:  "  Tcstificor  cor  am  Deo 
et  Jesu  Christo,  qui  judicaturus  est  vivos  et  mortuos  per  advcntum 
ipsius  et  regnum  ejus :  pracdica  verbum,  insta  opportune  et  importune : 
argue,  obsccra,  incrcpa  in  omni  paticntia  ct  doctrina.  Erit  enim 
tempus  dum  sanam  doctrinam  non  sustinebunt,  sed  ad  sua  dcsidcria 
coacccrvabunt  sibi  magistros,  pruricntcs  auribus  ct  a  vcritatcm  quid  em 
auditum  avertent,  ad  fabulas  autcm  convcrtcntur.  Tu  I'cro  vigila,  in 
omnibus  labora,  opus  fac  cvangelistae,  ministerium  tuum  implc. 
Sobrius  csto!"  l  Compare  p.  104, 126  sqq.  and  especially  624,  705  sqq. 

If  the  preacher  possesses  a  perfect  idea  of  the  teaching  office  of 
the  Church,  of  the  richness  of  its  treasures  and  sources;  if  the  love  of 
God  urges  him  on  to  perform  the  work  of  an  evangelist  indeed — then  he 
will  scarcely  be  able,  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  quoted  words  of  St.  Paid, 
to  think  of  anything  more  exalted  than  being  a  preacher  in  these  our 
modern  days. 

But,  if  there  be  question  of  obtaining  a  modern  commentary  for  the 
above  words  and  for  the  Apostolic  conception  of  the  preaching  office, 
then  we  would  direct  the  student  and  reader  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
We  know  of  no  document  from  which  the  majestic  mildness  and  fruit 
ful  conviction  of  the  Catholic  teaching  office  shines  more  brilliantly 
into  our  modern  age  than  precisely  through  the  Vatican  Council. 

Now,  after  having  thoroughly  examined  the  dogmatic  basis  of  our 
studies,  we  will  proceed  to  enter  upon  particulars. 

1  II.  Tim.  4:3  sqq. 
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HE  scientific-practical,  or,  if  you  wish,  the  artistic  regu 
lation  of  the  administration  of  the  teaching  office  by  the 
preachers,  is  called  —  Homiletics.  The  word  'o/ziAia  is 
derived  from  'o/ztXetv  —  to  converse  with  someone,  to 
engage  in  conversation,  to  hold  converse.  In  this  sense  'ofjaXca  and 
'ofjiiKeiv  are  also  occasionally  used  in  Holy  Scripture,  f  .  i.  ,  I  Cor.  15:33; 
Luke  24:  14.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  20:  n,  'ofjuXav  is  used  for 
the  first  time  in  an  address  to  the  assembled  Christian  congregation 
at  Troas,  which  address  was  delivered  during  the  service  of  the 
"  Breaking  of  Bread."  1  Here  the  Greek  word  receives,  as  it  were,  its 
ecclesiastical  sanction  in  the  sense  of  a  sermon  —  a  liturgical  address. 
The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  made  use  of  it  in  this  sense. 
Homily  means,  principally,  a  sacred  address,  every  kind  and  form 
of  sacred  eloquence.  But,  especially  since  the  days  of  Origen, 
'o/AiAta  (homilia,  tractatus)  is  used  to  designate,  more  or  less 
exclusively,  the  popular  exegetic  sermon,  which  was  most 
prominent  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  —  a  lecture  in  the 
most  limited  exegetic  connection  with  Holy  Scripture.  In  contrast 
to  'o/AiXio,  they  distinguished  in  olden  times  Xoyo<?  (sermo,  oratio), 
a  sacred  address  of  a  rhetorical  character  —  the  ancient  classical 
oratio.  From  that  time  on  the  word  homily  retained  its  more 
limited  signification  of  a  more  special  and  particular  kind  of 
sacred  eloquence.  The  more  ancient  and  general  meaning  of  the 
word  homiletics  was  therefore  retained.  Homiletics,  therefore, 

1  Compare   Wetzer  and  Welte  Kirchenlexicon    (2nd.   ed.  of  Hergenroether  and 
Kaulen).     The  excellent  article  by  Bishop  Keppler  on  "Homiletik." 
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is  the  "theory  of  sacred  eloquence,"1  the  "theory  of  the  liturgical 
and  congregational  sermon,"2  the  systematic  and  scientific 
exposition  of  the  spirit,  the  norm  and  the  rules  which  ought  to 
govern  and  direct  the  ministration  of  the  office  of  preaching:  "The 
direction  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.3  Homiletics  is  the 
scientific,  practical  introduction  of  the  art  of  caring  for  souls 
through  the  word  of  God.4 

The  ways,  construction,  and  the  division  of  this  science  may 
be  different,  and  yet  they  lead  to  the  same  result.  In  a  practical 
science  this  freedom  of  construction  is  still  greater.  Yet  even 
here  a  certain  tradition  has  developed  itself,  and  not  unjustly:  it 
must,  however,  be  guarded  against  terminating  in  a  sort  of  a 
stereotyped  mold.  A  certain  arrangement  in  the  ways  and  division 
is  contained  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  science  and  practise. 
Father  Jungmann,  S.  J.,  in  his  "theory  of  sacred  eloquence," 
through  his  original,  but  far  from  novelty-seeking  method,  intro 
duced  lately  a  new  way  which  might,  in  general  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  be  safely  followed  in  our  (German)  text-books. 

In  the  more  theoretic  parts  of  these  studies,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  more  predominant  practical  parts  thereof,  we  shall 
follow  similar  ways,  in  a  measure.  Herein  we  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  thoughts:  The  supernatural  builds  upon  nature, 
rhetoric  upon  psychology,  practise  mainly  upon  genuine  theory, 
which,  however,  must  not  deem  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  serve  in 
the  more  productive  field  of  practise  and  even  to  abstract  from 
practise,  especially  from  the  ways  of  practise  which  even  the 
Saviour  Himself  has  followed:  vcni  ut  vitam  habeant  et  abundantius 
habcant!  (John,  10:  10.)  All  preaching,  all  theorizing,  and  all 
practical  exercise  of  the  preacher  is  merely  following  the  footsteps 
of  Him  of  whom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  say:  pertransimt 
benefaciendo. 

Homiletics  is  a  theological  science,  separated  from  rhetoric  — 
though  partly  built  upon  it,  over  and  above  it,  and  independently 
of  it,  a  scientific  art-school  of  the  free  and  sovereign  daughter  of 
God  —  the  Church. 

Homiletics  developed  very  early  as  an  independent  science  of 

1  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geistlichen  Beredsamkeit,  I.  B.,  c.  i. 

1  Keppler,  i.  c.,  Kirchenlexicon,  Homiletik,  I.     Name  und  Begriff,  s.  198,  VI.  B. 

3  Alban  Stolz,  Homiletik  als  Anweisung  den  Armen  das  Evangelium  zu  verkiin- 
den,  Herder,  1885. 

4  Compare  the  following  explanations  of  the  definition  of  sacred  eloquence,  p.  28  sqq. 
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pastoral  theology.  (See  Augustin:  DC  doctrina  Christiana,  De 
catechizandis  rudibus.)  But  it,  nevertheless,  remained  a  part  of 
pastoral  theology,  the  introduction  into  the  ministration  of  the 
teaching  office  of  the  preacher.  Wherever  there  are  pastoral- 
grounds  of  moral  theology  and  of  canon  law  (f.  i.  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments),  there  you  also  find  homiletics  and  catechetics 
at  the  same  time  with  liturgies  and  poimenics  as  a  finishing  and 
crowning  science,  in  the  practical  view  of  the  theological  structure, 
as  an  introduction,  to  popularize  the  entire  theology,  to  transplant 
it,  with  God's  grace,  into  the  jlesh  and  blood  of  the  people. 

Homiletics  and  catechetics  naturally  remain  united.  In  our 
studies  we  shall  often  draw  attention  to  their  mutual  relation, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  and  can  speak  of  the  catechetical  part 
more  briefly  than  of  the  homiletic. 

There  remains  still  the  giving  of  a  summary  of  our  method  of 
the  studies  of  the  homiletic  part.  \Ve  shall  consider  our  studies 
and  exercises  under  the  following  points  of  view: 

I.   The  essence  and  foundation  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  I.) 
II.    The  supreme  laws  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  II.) 

III.  The  sources  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  III.) 

IV.  The  means  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  IV.) 
V.    The  matter  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  V.) 

VI.    The  different  kinds  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  VI.) 
VII.   The  exterior  form  and  forms  of  sacred  eloquence.     (Book  VII.) 
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THE  ESSENCE  AND  FOUNDATION  OF  SACRED 
ELOQUENCE 

§  i.   DEFINITION 

1.  The  a'ay  to  a  definition.     To  obtain  a  correct  definition  of 
sacred  eloquence  we  must  keep  its  natural  and  supernatural  side 
in  view.     The  natural  means  of  the  human  word  and  speech  are 
elevated  into  the  supernatural  order  and  made  serviceable  for  a 
supernatural  end.     We  should  ask  ourselves,  therefore:    What  is 
eloquence  in  general  and  what  is  sacred  eloquence? 

2.  Definition  of    eloquence.     Plato  defines    eloquence  as  re^T/ 
i|a>Xa,ya>yia  Sia  Aoyaji'.1     "The  art  of  directing  souls  by  speech." 

-  If  we  actually  consider  eloquence  and  examine  it  psychologically 
and  analyze  its  essence,  its  aims,  and  methods,  we  will  find,  in  all 
its  forms,  an  influence,  conscious  of  its  aim  and  acting  wisely  and 
warmly  upon  the  human  soul,  at  times  more  toward  its  intellec 
tual  side  and  at  other  times  more  upon  the  will,  but  mostly  upon 
the  whole  man.  The  means  for  this  are  word  and  speech.  Plato's 
definition  is  therefore  capable  of  comprising  all  the  various  forms 
and  kinds  of  eloquence,  according  to  their  great  characteristics 
and  essential  qualifications. 

3.  Definition  of  sacred  eloquence.     The  definition  of  Plato  can 
very  easily  be  christianized:    for  the  supernatural  is  built  upon 
the  natural,  only  using  other  and  higher  aims  and  means.     If  we 
consider  the  gospel  and  sermon  of  our  Saviour  from  every  point  of 
view,  we  will  recognize  the  aim  of  the  sermon  of  our  Lord  to  be 
supernatural  life,  as  He  Himself  acknowledges:  Ego  vcni  nt  vitam 
habeant  et  abundantius  habeant  (John  10:  10).     Therefore,  the  aim 
of  the  sermon  is  the  awakening,  the  promotion  and  the  perfection 
of  life,  i.e.,  of  the  practical  life  of  grace  here,  and  of  the  beatific 

1  PhaidrOS,  261,  a.  (c.  43):    ap  ovv  ov  r6  fj.fv  b\ov  77  prjroptKrj  av  tis  rexvr}  \f/vxayuyia  Tit 
dia  \oycitv. 
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life  of  glory  hereafter  —  in  eternity.  Never  was  a  sermon  of 
Christ  limited  to  mere  intellectual  instruction:  it  always  aimed  at 
the  whole  man,  at  his  whole  supernatural  happiness. 

The  sermon  of  the  Church  must  have  the  self-same  aim,  for  it 
is  in  truth  a  continuation  of  the  teaching  office  of  Christ.  Such 
it  really  is.  All  saints  and  great  preachers  and  the  very  teaching 
office  of  the  Church  proclaim  supernatural  life,  the  eternal  super 
natural  destiny  to  be  simply  the  sole  aim  of  the  sermon.  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  expresses  the  whole  tradition  beautifully  in  these 
words:  What  is  really  the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  the  preacher? 
His  aim  and  purpose  must  be  to  do  that  for  which  our  Saviour  came 
into  this  world.  Now,  He  Himself  declares  this:  ego  vcni  ut  viiam 
habeant  et  abundantius  habeanl.  But  the  aim  of  the  preacher  must 
be  that  those  who  are  dead  through  sin  may  live  again  to  justice, 
and  that  the  just  themselves,  who  possess  supernatural  life,  may 
possess  it  more  abundantly  and  raise  themselves  to  a  still  higher 
perfection:1  But  the  striving  of  sacred  eloquence  after  this  aim 
is,  in  the  most  finished  and  perfect  sense  of  the  word:  "the  direc 
tion  of  souls,"  the  supernatural  direction  of  souls  —  re^ve  i/nr^ayoryia. 
This  aim  may  be  expressed  by  the  one  word:  Cliristus.  Scarcely 
ever  was  the  work  of  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  more  prop 
erly  expressed  than  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  already  quoted: 
Filioli,  quos  itcrum  parturio,  donee  formctnr  Christus  in  wbis.2  The 
sermon  is  a  builder,  an  artist  who  teaches  the  redeemed  effectively, 
the  favored  and  those  called  by  Christ,  and  chisels  piece  after 
piece  from  the- marble  of  their  souls  and  paints  line  upon  line  of 
the  image  of  Christ  upon  their  souls,  until  Christ  receives  form  in 
their  souls  through  faith  and  grace  and  imitation,  until  Christ 
perceives,  upon  the  day  of  their  death,  His  image  in  His  own, 
and  unites  them  with  Himself  —  the  end  —  in  the  vision  and  hap 
piness  of  God:  Transformamnr  in  candem  imaginem  (Christi}  a 
claritate  in  daritatcm.*  Therefore  we  may  most  properly  chris 
tianize  Plato's  definition  of  eloquence  into  a  definition  of  sacred 
eloquence:  re^e  x/jvxaywyia  ets  ^picnov:  "The  art  of  directing 
souls  to  Christ."  -  The  means  of  this  direction  of  souls  is  speech. 
As  speech  is  the  bearer  and  the  instrument  of  natural  eloquence, 
so  it  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  God  to  select  and  to  employ  speech 
also  for  supernatural  revelation  and  as  the  most  exalted  means 

1  Letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  4  c. 

1  Gal.  4:  19.  'II  Cor.  3:18. 
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of  directing  souls.  The  "Word  of  God,"  in  the  highest,  fullest 
sense  as  Xoyos,  as  divine  wisdom,  as  the  consubstantial  Son  of 
God,  as  the  Redeemer  who  became  man,  effected  and  perfected 
this  revelation  and  direction  of  souls.  The  human  word  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  means  of  this  revelation.  We  have  but  to  recall 
to  our  minds  the  grand  vision  of  the  vocation  of  a  Moses,  an  Isaias, 
a  Jeremias,  and  we  will  easily  discover  the  consecration  of  human 
speech  as  a  bearer  and  means  of  directing  souls.  Christ  Himself 
spoke  mainly  through  human  speech,  the  speech  of  His  human 
nature,  which  He  confirmed  and  made  efficacious  as  the  Word 
of  God.  The  conclusion  of  the  Gospels  shows,  as  we  have  already 
proven,  the  grand  transmission  of  the  teaching  office  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ:  Eunlcs  ergo  docctc  omncs  gcntes  —  pracdicate 
evangclium  —  therefore  we  have  here  again  a  consecration  of  speech 
as  one  of  the  first  means  of  the  direction  of  souls. 

Thus  the  christianized  definition  of  Plato  fits  aptly  into  the 
notion  of  sacred  eloquence:  re^e  vl/v^aywyta  Sta  \oywv  as  ^picnov: 
The  art  of  directing  souls  to  Christ  by  means  of  the  word  of  God.  —  It 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  that  eloquence  is  deserving 
of  the  name  of  art,  and  it  is  furthermore  fully  confirmed  by  rhet 
oricians  —  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader.  Sacred  eloquence,  more 
over,  merits  to  be  called  a  direction  of  souls,  according  to  the 
popular  expression  of  Gregory  the  Great:  ars  artium  regimen 
animarum  —  as  the  highest  and  the  most  exalted  of  all  that  merits 
the  name  of  art.1 

Thus  we  define  sacred  eloquence:  T^X^  ^>v\ay(Dyia.  a's  \pia-rov. 
The  art  of  the  supernatural  direction  of  souls  to  Christ  by  means 
of  speech. 

We  will  add  here  some  ideas,  taken  from  the  deep  and  thorough 
examinations  of  Faiher  Jungmann,  S.J.,  on  the  notion  of  eloquence 
(ars  dicendi).2  Eloquence,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  a 
purely  teaching,  didactic  eloquence  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  if  it  simply  aims  at  an  explanation  or  an  enriching  of  knowledge 
with  truths.  (Compare  the  didactic  prose  in  all  its  forms,  disputation, 
dissertation,  the  purely  academic  speech).  But  speech  may  have  also 
for  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  good  in  an  effective  manner,  which 
makes  it  a  moving  force  of  life.  This  is  eloquence  proper,  which  the 
Romans  called  eloquentia  or  ars  oratoria.  Recent  theoreticians  called 

1  Gregory  the  Great,  past.  p.  i.e.  i.     Greg.  Naz.  or,  2  (al.  i.  n.  n). 
1  Theory  of  Sacred  Eloquence,  c.  2. 
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it  also  "  Oratorical  eloquence."  Eloquence  appears  also  under  a  third 
form,  in  a  broader  sense,  in  poetry  as  a  fine  art:  the  art  to  depict  mani 
festations  of  the  super-sensible  order  of  exalted  beauty  through  speech 
and  to  reproduce  it  in  such  a  manner  that  others  may  thereby  see  its 
beauty  most  clearly,  live  in  it,  and  enjoy  it.  According  to  Jungmann 
the  foundation  of  the  definition  of  sacred  eloquence  consists  in  the 
christianized  established  notion  of  eloquentia,  of  eloquence  in  the  narrow 
sense.  Jungmann  defines  it  as  follows:  The  oratorical  or  higher  elo 
quence  (eloquentia  or  ars  oratoria)  is  the  art  of  presenting  the  good  of 
the  ethical  order  by  means  of  speech,  in  such  a  way  that  the  presentation 
may  determine  the  hearer  to  love  the  good  in  an  effective  manner. 
Jungmann  finds  a  defect  in  the  definition  of  the  ancients,  even  in  that 
of  Cicero:  offidum  oratoriae  facultatis  -ciddiir  csse:  diccre  apposite 
ad  persuasionem;  finis:  persuadere  dictionc;  whereas  he  praises  Quin- 
tilian  who,  at  the  end  of  his  dissertation,  supplements  the  definition  of 
Cicero:  eloquentia  est  ars  diccndi  accomodate  ad  pcrsuadcndum  quod 
honcstum  sit,  quod  oportcat.  As  soon  as  art  has  something  for  its 
object  that  is  evil  then  it  ceases  to  be  genuine  art,  because  then  it 
carries  within  itself  an  inartistic  disharmony  as  a  germ  of  destruction, 
according  to  every  possible  refinement  or  perfection  of  the  means  of 
art,  of  technique.  In  connection  with  this  Jungmann  asks  the  question: 
Does  the  sophist  and  the  demagogue  and  the  speaker  in  general,  who 
aim  at  things  opposed  to  the  moral  order,  do  they  possess  eloquence? 

No!  There  are  things  which  in  essence  remain  intact,  both  under 
good  and  evil  use  (arms,  wine).  But  there  are  good  things  of  the  first 
order,  the  essence  of  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  proper  use 
(Aug.  de  lib.  arb.  2.  c.  18,  19,  and  50)  as,  for  instance,  virtues  and  the 
fine  arts. 

Justice,  devotion,  temperance,  etc.,  cannot  be  abused,  for  in  that 
case  they  would,  cease  to  be  such.  To  this  class  belong  also  the  fine 
arts  and,  consequently,  eloquence. 

The  art  to  promote,  by  speech,  the  ethical  good  and  the  dexterity 
to  create  evil  through  the  power  of  speech,  is  common  to  certain  means, 
such  as  style,  pronunciation,  action,  etc.  But  oratorical  eloquence 
possesses  other  essential  means:  dialectic  argumentation,  to  establish 
truth,  the  awakening  of  noble  sentiments,  the  impression  which  truth 
itself  and  the  personal  faculty  and  personal  noble  sentiments  of  the 
speaker  produce,  his  animation  for  that  which  is  good,  his  genuine 
benevolence  toward  his  hearers.  (See  Plato's  Phaidros.)  All  these 
means  the  so-called  art  of  the  speaker  does  not  possess  for  evil  purposes. 
For  this  there  is  sophism  instead  of  dialectics,  a  lie  instead  of  the  truth, 
the  arousing  of  the  passions  instead  of  pathos,  hypocrisy  instead  of 
frankness  of  character  and  its  influence.  Does  this  latter  kind  of  elo- 
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quence  cope  with  the  prototype  of  eloquence  in  the  spirit  of  God?  No 
indeed!  Therefore  —  the  eloquence  of  the  sophist  and  of  the  demagogue 
is  no  eloquence  at  all. 

Other  and  more  recent  authors  regard  eloquence  as  a  mere  formal 
art  and  contradict  the  declarations  of  Jungmann. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  above-described  notion. 

§  2.   DIFFERENT   FORMS  UNDER  WHICH   SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

APPEARS 

From  the  notion  of  eloquence  and  sacred  eloquence  we  obtain  at 
once  an  idea  of  the  general  forms  under  which  sacred  eloquence  appears. 

1.  There  are  —  as  already  indicated  —  three  effects  naturally 
produced  by  eloquence: 

(a)  The  perfection  and  the  illumination  of  the  human  mind 
through  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

(fr)  Good,  moral  actions,  through  voluntary  submission  to  the 
law  of  God. 

(<:)  Esthetic  enjoyment,  worthy  of  man,  which  is  essentially 
produced  by  beauty,  sublimity,  and  gracefulness,  and  accidentally 
evoked  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  of  surprise,  and  of  wit. 

True  eloquence,  therefore,  which  corresponds  to  the  idea  that 
emanates  from  the  Creator  Himself,  will  produce  one  of  these 
effects.  We  therefore  distinguish: 

(a)  A  didactic  eloquence  —  or  the  art  to  present  truth  by  means 
of  speech  in  such  a  manner  that  its  presentation  is  adapted  to 
give  others  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  thereof. 

(b)  Oratorical,  or  higher  eloquence  (cloquentia,  ars  oratorio),  or 
the  art  to  present  the  good  of  the  ethical  order  in  such  a  way  that 
its  presentation  may  be  capable  of  determining  the  hearers  to  a 
decisive  and  an  effective  love  of  that  which  is  good. 

(c)  The  third  form  is  poetry,  the  art  to  present  manifestations 
and  ideals  of  human  life  by  means  of  speech  in  such  a  way  that 
their  presentation   produces   an   esthetic   enjoyment,  an  esthetic 
living  up  to  that  which  has  been  received  and  perceived. 

2.  According  to  these  effects  the  forms  of  the  manifestation  of 
sacred  eloquence  are  determined. 

3.  In  sacred  eloquence  two  rhetorical  sides  are  especially  cul 
tivated.     In  order  that  the  word  of  God  may  become,  through 
interior  grace,  an  efficacious  principle  of  Christian  life  it  is  neces 
sary: 
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(a)  That  men  know  sufficiently  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  norm  of  spiritual  life. 

(b)  That  men  accept  the  truths  of  Christianity  voluntarily  and 
heartily,  with  a  firm  faith  and  an  active  love. 

Practically  speaking,  the  main  object  is  the  awakening  of  a 
Christian  life.  Therefore,  the  preacher  of  the  divine  word  must 
combine  (a)  and  (b),  or  simply  proceed  according  to  (b). 

Hence  we  distinguish: 

A.    The  Didactic  Sacred  Eloquence 

Which  is  the  art  to  present  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearers  may  obtain  thereof  a  clear 
and  definite  knowledge  and  become  determined  to  embrace  and 
practise  a  Christian  life,  with  a  firm  faith  and  decisive,  efficacious 
love.  We  do  not  call  this  form  of  sacred  eloquence  didactic,  i.e., 
purely  instructive,  but  didascalic,  according  to  Rom.  15:  4:  Quae- 
cumque  culm  scripta  sitnt,  ad  nostram  doctrinam  (ets  17  pcTtpav 
SiSacr/caAtaz/)  scripta  sunt—  "  What  things  soever  were  written,  were 
written  for  our  learning:  that  through  patience  and  the  comfort 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  might  have  hope."  -The  aim  of  didascalic 
preaching,  therefore,  is  charity  which  proceeds  from  a  pure  heart, 
and  a  good  conscience,  and  unfeigned  faith,  I  Tim.  1:5  —  in  a 
word,  practical  religious  life,  even  though  it  emphasizes  mainly 
the  truths  and  principles  of  this  life. 

Therefore,  even  in  the  didascalic  sermon  there  is  never  question 
of  a  purely  theoretic  instruction  without  action,  will,  and  spirit. 
(If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  ...  I  Cor.  13 :  i.) 

Didascalic  sacred  eloquence  appears: 

(a)  In  Catechetics. 

(6)  In  the  didascalic  sermon  in  general. 

(c)  In  the  didascalic  sermon  in  particular. 

(d)  In  the  homily,  but  herein  by  no  means  exclusively. 

All  these  forms  of  manifestations  may  have  a  very  strong  tinge 
of  the  paregoretic  sermon : 

B.    The  Paregoretic  Eloquence 

This  is  the  art  of  presenting  the  good  of  the  supernatural  order 
by  means  of  speech  in  such  a  manner  that  its  presentation  be 
adapted  to  determine  the  hearer  directly  toward  a  decisive  and 
effective  love  of  this  good.  Uapeyopeiv,  means:  to  talk  to,  to 
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admonish,  to  comfort,  to  warn,  to  strive  to  effect  psychologically, 
by  means  of  speech,  the  whole  faculty  of  making  an  effort. 

Among  these  paregoretic  discourses  there  is  one  special  kind 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  and  deserves  another  divi 
sion:  we  mean  the  panegyric  discourse. 

\\avriyvpis  means  an  assembly  of  the  people,  especially  for  a 
solemnity,  for  a  feast.  During  the  feasts  and  the  national  plays 
of  the  Greeks  speeches  were  delivered  for  the  glorification  of  the 
gods  and  of  great  men,  or  for  the  development  of  some  other  fes 
tive  purpose:  such  a  speech  was  called  TravriyvpiKos  (Aoyos) — a 
festive  speech,  often  but  not  always,  a  panegyric  —  a  eulogy. 

Panegyric  sacred  discourses  are  analogous,  in  a  higher  sense, 
to  discourses  which  are  delivered  on  feast  days  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  and  of  the  saints  and  at  other  festivals,  and  which 
are  delivered  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  respective 
feast  (therefore,  not  merely  eulogies  in  the  more  limited  sense). 
The  paregoretic  discourses  which  do  not  come  under  this  class  are 
simply  called  paregoretic  discourses  or  parenetic  discourses.  (Pare- 
netic  is  simply  a  technical  term:  Tra/aatvew  means  pretty  much  the 
same  as  Traprjyopea}.) 

These  are  the  various  forms  of  sacred  eloquence.  A  sacred 
discourse  which  aims  solely  and  directly  only  at  esthetic  enjoyment 
is  unimaginable.  Of  course,  there  is  a  sacred  poetry,  and  one  that 
is  exalted  and  matchless  (compare  the  Psalms,  Isaias,  the  prefaces, 
the  hymns,  etc.).  But  sacred  eloquence  has  for  its  immediate  aim 
the  creation  of  supernatural  acts.  The  immediate  aim  of  poetry  is 
esthetic  enjoyment.  Sacred  poetry,  however,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  for  instance,  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  liturgy,  never  aims  at  mere 
direct  esthetic  enjoyment,  for  it  also  includes,  like  all  things  of  a  re 
ligious  and  liturgical  character,  a  kind  of  an  awakening  to  a  religious 
life:  therefore  it  may  be  designated  as  paregoretic  eloquence,  and  as 
a  prayer,  or  as  the  blossom  and  fruit  thereof.  Great  poetic  crea 
tions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  supernatural  revelation, 
like,  for  instance,  Dante's  "  Divina  Comedia,"  Klopstock's  "  Messias," 
and  others,  which  are  intended  to  act  esthetically  and  simply  as 
works  of  art  —  are,  in  spite  of  their  spiritual  matter,  not  to  be  con 
sidered  sacred  poetry  in  the  limited  sense,  but  to  be  classed  with 
poetry  in  general,  therefore,  as  belonging  also  to  profane  poetry, 
which  likewise,  and  justly  so,  selects,  at  times,  the  holiest  subjects 
for  its  greatest  creations.  (Compare  Introduction,  p.  691,  693,  722.) 
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§  3.   THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATION  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE  l 

After  having  examined  and  determined  the  various  relations 
and  forms  of  sacred  eloquence,  we  will  now  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  its  nature.  Here  we  must  again  emphasize  the  following 
principles:  The  supernatural  builds  upon  the  natural  —  and  so 
does  sacred  eloquence,  in  spite  of  its  entire  supernatural  character, 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  natural  eloquence  —  upon  psychology. 

Here  we  must  recall  to  our  minds  several  principles  and  results 
of  psychological  investigations,  which  should  be  a  guide  to  every 
homiletic  consideration. 

1.  Man  is  a  complex  being  —  composed  of  soul  and  body  —  a 
compositum  humanum . 

2.  To  the  spiritual-sensible  nature  correspond  spiritual-sensible 
faculties  and  powers:    as  the  nature,  so  the  power.     Therefore, 
we  distinguish: 

(a)  A  twofold  faculty  of  cognition  in  man:    a  spiritual  faculty 
of  cognition  and  a  sensible  faculty  of  cognition. 

(b)  An  appetitive  faculty,  which  is  divided  into  a  higher  and 
spiritual  and  a  lower,  sensible  faculty. 

(c)  Finally,  we  distinguish,  not  as  an  independent  faculty,  but 
as  fruit  of  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  spiritual-sensible  faculty 
of  cognition  and  of  the  appetitive  faculty  --  the  emotions  of  feeling 
(Gcmuct)  and  the  activity  of  these  emotions  (passiones,  affectus, 
cor,  viscera) .     Therefore,   we   simply   speak   of   feeling  and   often 
mean  thereby  the  whole  striving  faculty  in  man,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
directed  toward  some  good  and  in  as  far  as  the  whole  man  appears 
thereby   intellectually   and   sensibly   affected.     (The    "Echo   of    the 
intellectual  in  the  whole  man."    -Ilcttingcr.} 

Religion  is  fully  and  completely  rooted  in  the  intellect  and  in  the 
will,  but  it  also  controls  mightily  and  very  closely  all  the  feelings  of 
man,  that  is,  it  dominates  the  whole  man  and  finds  its  echo  and  its 
effects  in  all  spheres  and  regions  of  our  intellectual-sensitive  being. 
But  at  no  time  is  religion  a  mere  result  of  feeling  for  the  infinite.2 

1  Literature:   compare  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geistl.     Beredsamkeit. 

2  See  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geistl.     Beredsamkeit,  I.  B.  I.  A.  1-4.     Note  espe 
cially  the  antithesis,  and,  from  another  side,  the  points  touching  upon  Schleiermacher's 
Religionstheorie,  and  upon  the  Theorie  of  Jacobi,  and  also  upon  the  modern  Protestant 
and  other  philosophical  systems,  mentioned  by  Volkelt,  Max  Mueller,  Ritschl,  also'  the 
ideas  of  Sabbatier,  J.  Steubeck,  Harnack,  and  others.     Compare  also  Gutberlet's: 
Apologie;   Schnell:   Religion  und  OfTenbarung,  S.  152  ff.  2.  Auflage,  1901.     Here  the 
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To  this  we  must  add  that  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition  and  of 
appetite  is  in  itself  inorganic;  but  its  activity  on  earth,  in  the  com- 
positum  humanum,  is  bound  to  the  lower  faculty  of  cognition  and  of 
appetite.  This  lower  power  of  cognition  and  of  appetite  has  indeed 
an  organ:  the  nervous  system,  which  acts,  however,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  organ  of  the  vegetative  life.  If,  therefore,  in  the  acts  of  the 
power  of  higher  cognition  and  appetite  the  lower  faculty  of  appe 
tite  is  powerfully  engaged  and  carried  along,  then  also  corporal 
impressions  and  changes  take  place,  such  as:  strong  emotions  of 
the  heart,  tears,  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood,  generally 
more  or  less  vehement  sensible  effects  according  to  the  affection, 
temperament,  circumstances,  mood,  or  disposition  of  the  soul. 
From  this  originated  the  popular  expression,  common  also  in  Holy 
Scripture,  of  "heart"  -cor  —  for  feeling  (Gemuct)  (also  viscera, 
pcctus). 

3.  To  the  spiritual-sensible  nature  of  man  correspond  also  the 
spiritual-sensible  activities  of  man:  agere  sequitur  esse.  From 
this  very  important  new  points  of  view  of  sacred  eloquence  follow: 

(a)  The  acts  of  the  higher  faculty  of  cognition  are  in  many 
instances  prepared,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  acts  of  the  lower 
faculty  of  cognition.     Therefore,  religious  instruction  and  motions 
of  the  will  stand  in  need  of  sensible  instruction. 

Therefore  examples,  figures,  parables,  analogies  of  all  kinds, 
historical  characters,  illustrations  taken  from  visible  practical  life  are 
really  necessary  means,  demanded  by  human  nature  and  even 
according  to  the  example  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  in  order  to  act 
upon  the  intellectual  cognition.  This  is  generally  and  doubly  the 
case  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned. 

(b)  Even  so  are  the  acts  of  the  will  often  prepared  by  the  acts 
of  lower  concupiscence,  often  accompanied  and  followed  by  them 
according   to  circumstances,    temperament,   and   aroused   feeling, 
more  or  less  vehement,  momentarily  or  perseveringly.     Especially 

apologetical  questions  are  touched:  In  what  sense  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  feel 
ings  (Gemuet)  are  the  support  of  religion?  This  expression  is  only  correct  when  by 
feeling  we  understand  the  entire  appetitive  power  directed  by  a  believing  mind  and 
illuminated  by  a  grace  which  affects  the  whole  compositum  humanum. 

Compare,  in  relation  to  this  question,  the  Protestant  flight  of  religion  in  the 
presence  of  science,  into  the  unapproachable  chambers  of  feeling,  as  if  science  were 
not  able  to  ask  of  feeling  also  its  "wherefore"?  and,  in  opposition  to  this,  consider 
the  clear,  decisive  position  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  regard  to  the  intellect,  the  will, 
the  feeling,  and  the  world  —  with  an  open  unblushing  front  and  yet  with  the  tenderest 
inner  feeling. 
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has  feeling,  that  is,  the  taking  hold  of  the  whole  man  by  one  idea 
or  by  one  good  object,  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  will,  upon  its 
determinations  and  permanent  inclinations  of  life.  Even  before 
the  voluntary  act  has  embraced  some  good,  the  involuntary  or 
the  semi-voluntary  feelings,  which  were  spontaneously  evoked, 
call  and  incite  thereto  very  mightily  and  forceably.  We  distinguish : 

(a)  Motions  of  feeling  (ajfectus),  i.e.,  involuntary  or  semi- 
voluntary  emotions  of  the  lower  concupiscence  or  also  spontaneous 
or  semi-voluntary  emotions  of  fear,  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of  gratitude, 
etc.  —  Such  emotions  of  the  passions,  or  of  intellectual  activities 
analogous  to  the  passions,  arc  occasioned  by  interior  and  exterior 
grace  of  God:  by  the  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  These  emotions 
are  capable  of  drawing  human  nature,  thus  constituted,  toward 
that  which  is  good,  and  often  so  powerfully  that  the  expression 
of  Christ  to  St.  Paul  may  be  here  applied:  Durum  cst  tibi  contra 
stimulum  calcitrarc.1 

Therefore,  the  exciting  of  such  emotions  of  feeling  is  of  great 
consequence,  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  every  real  eloquence 
which  is  founded  on  objective  truth;  therefore,  above  all  of  sacred 
eloquence.  An  eloquence  which  has  for  its  object  no  objective 
truth  would  abuse  human  nature  by  exciting  the  passions  in  this 
direction:  this  would  be  sophistry7  and  the  work  of  demagogues. 
But  he  who  has  objective  truth  and  presents  it  solidly  and  impress 
ively,  acts  in  a  noble,  human,  and  Christian  manner,  aye,  according 
to  God's  own  example  —  whenever  he  excites  the  feelings:  He 
awakens  the  powers  of  latent  feelings  which  slumber  marvelously 
in  the  human  heart.  (Schiller.) 

()8)  We  distinguish,  furthermore,  acts  of  feeling  (actus  ex 
affectu),  that  is,  voluntary  emotions  of  feeling  which  attain  full 
consciousness  and  full  possession  of  the  will:  therefore,  voluntary 
fear  of  God,  which  possesses  the  whole  man,  voluntary  love,  volun 
tary  sorrow.  In  this  psychological  way  arise  many  acts,  resolu 
tions,  deeds,  and  amendments  of  life,  etc.,  out  of  involuntary 
emotions.  The  power  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  interior  grace 
produce,  of  course,  only  then  this  victory  of  eloquence  when  the 
hearer  gives  his  voluntary  consent.  But  it  is  the  office  of  the 
speaker  to  arouse  emotions  of  feeling  by  speech,  with  the  aid  of 
supernatural  grace,  and  to  foster  and  to  influence  them  mightily, 
so  that  the  energy  of  the  hearers  becomes  aroused  to  transform 

1  Acts  9  :  5. 
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these  involuntary  emotions  into  voluntary  activities  of  feeling,  into 
acts  of  the  will,  into  resolutions,  and  into  amendments  of  life:  flee 
ter  c  victoria  cst.  (Cicero.)  (See  later  on  the  dissertation  on  the 
means  of  sacred  eloquence.)  Herein  consists  the  most  intimate 
connection  of  the  speaker  with  the  free  will  of  his  hearers,  which, 
of  course,  in  the  end  manifests  itself  free. 

These  are  the  psychological  foundations  upon  which  all  elo 
quence  must  be  built. 

Definition  and  the  consideration  of  the  essence  lead  us  logically 
and  practically  to  the  development  of  the  meaning  and  the  dignity 
of  sacred  eloquence. 

§  4.    THE  SIGNIFICANCE,  EXCELLENCE,  AND  DIGNITY  OF  SACRED 
ELOQUENCE  AND  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PREACHING 

The  significance  of  sacred  eloquence  and  of  the  office  of  preach 
ing  follows: 

(a)  From  the  definition  of  the  teaching  office  and  of  sacred 
eloquence  and  also  from  its  object  and  from  the  sermon  itself. 
Sacred  eloquence,  in  its  more  exalted  sense,  is  a  cure  of  souls.     This 
has  been  fully  shown  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  establishment 
of  the  definition  of  sacred  eloquence.     All  of  these  proofs  demon 
strate  also  the  significance,  the  excellence,  and  the  dignity  of  sacred 
eloquence. 

(b)  From  the  example  and  the  words  of  Christ.     Christ  mani 
fested  Himself  principally  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher;    this  is 
proven  by  the  four  Gospels,  with  their  excellent  scenes  of  preaching. 
Proof  of  this  we  find  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself:   Oportet  me 
evangdizare  rcgnum  Dei,  quid  idco  missus  sum.     (Luke  4:  13.)     Of 
course,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  office  of  preaching  is  excelled  by 
the  priestly  office.     The  office  of  preaching  of  Christ  appears  in 
the  whole  Gospel  in  an  unique  eminent  manner.     We  find  our 
Saviour  as  a  preacher  on  all  possible  occasions,  in  the  synagogue, 
in  the  temple,  before  the  people,  in  presence  of  the  pharisees,  in 
the  midst  of  public  life,  and  in  solitary  places.     His  public  life  is 
one  great  progress  of  triumph  and  victory  of  sacred  eloquence. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  sermon  at 
sea.     That  which  appeared  so  important  to  our  Saviour  —  is  like 
wise  so  to  His  followers. 

(c)  From  the  example  and  the  words  of  the  Apostles.     They 
present  the  office  of  preaching  as  a  principal  and  most  prominent 
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duty;  see  Acts  6:  4,  where  the  Apostles  declare  at  the  institution 
of  the  diaconate:  Nos  vero  orationi  et  ministerio  verbi  instantes 
erimus.  They  regard  preaching  as  the  continuation  of  the  teaching 
office  of  Christ  —  as  the  sermon  of  Christ  Himself.  (See  Introd., 

P-  13-27-) 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  same  thought  should  dominate 

the  preacher  which  St.  Paul  expresses  in  these  words:  Pro  Christo 
legatione  fungi mur,  tanquam  Deo  exhortante  per  nos  (II  Cor.  13:  3); 
sicut  angelum  Dei  excepistis  me,  sicut  Christum  Jesum  (Gal.  4: 14); 
accepistis  illud  non  ut  verbum  hominum,  scd  (sicut  est  vere)  verbum 
Dei  (I  Thess.  2:  13). 

(d)  From  the  lips  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  Fathers.     The 
Council  of  Trent  says  of  the  office  of  preaching  that  it  is  the  prin 
cipal  episcopal   (and  priestly)   office:    Hoc  est  praecipuum  episco- 
porum  munus.     (Sess.  V.  c.  2.)     St.  Thomas  says:  Ojficium  docendi 
commisit  Christus  Apostolis,  ut  ipsi  illud  excrccrent  tanquam  prin- 
cipalissimum.     (St.  Thomas,  III.  q.  67,  a.  2  ad  i.) 

(e)  From  the  lips  of  the  saints  and  of  great  preachers.  —  In 
numerable  are  the  forcible  expressions  of  the  saints  and  great 
preachers  upon  the  importance  of  the  office  of  preaching,  and  equally 
as  numerous  are  the  labors  of  these  men  in  this  same  office.     St. 
Francis  Xavier  writes  to  a  missionary:   "Attend,  especially,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  offices  which  are  of  the  most  extensive  utility. 
Among  these  the  principal  one  is  the  office  of  preaching,  next  the 
confessional,  then  private  conversations  and  pious  intercourse  with 
externs,  and  finally  the  performance  of  good  works." 

(/)  From  the  social  power  and  the  importance  of  the  Catholic 
pulpit,  which  furnishes  the  possibility  of  influencing  often  and 
regularly  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Even  the  opponents,  as 
for  instance,  the  socialists,  call  the  possibility  of  the  parochial 
Sunday  sermon  "a  social  power,  with  which  the  world  can  be  lifted 
from  its  base,"  and  for  which  they  envy  us.  The  Catholic  parochial 
service  of  high  mass  and  sermon  is,  in  reality,  a  heart  and  nerve-center 
of  the  Church.  From  these  considerations  and  proofs,  however, 
follows  the  weighty  responsibility  of  the  office  of  preaching.  A  care 
less  ministration  thereof  is  a  betrayal  of  the  representation  of  Christ 
and  of  the  cure  of  souls,  contained  in  Christ's  commission.  From 
the  importance  of  preaching,  however,  follows  its  obligation. 
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§  5.   THE  OBLIGATION  OF  PREACHING 

The  obligation  of  preaching  is  established  by  the  following  proofs: 

1.  Christ  Himself  imposed  this  obligation  by  His  solemn  com 
mand  to  preach,  which  is  contained  in  the  end  of  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  by  the  commands  to  follow  His  example  as  preacher.     (See 
Introd.) 

2.  The   Church,   in   the   Council  of  Trent,   calls  this  precept 
divine:    Pracccpto  divino  mandatum  cst  omnibus  quibus  animarum 
cur  a   commissa   cst,   ovcs   suas  .  .  .  vcrbi  divini  praedicationc  .  .  . 
pasccrc.     (Tridentinum,  Sess.  XXLII  c.  i.) 

3.  The  Church  determines  this  divine  precept  more  fully,  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  Council  of  Trent  orders  frequent  sermons  during  mass 
and  in  connection  with  the  liturgy  of  the  mass.  (Scss.  XXII,  c.  8.)  l 

(6)  The  Council  of  Trent  orders  those  having  cure  of  souls,  i.e., 
pastors  and  rectors  of  parishes,  to  preach  on  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days:  Diebus  saltern  dominicis  ct  fcslis  solcmnibus  plcbcs  pascant 
salutaribus  vcrbis.  (Trid.  Sess.  V.  c.  2,  and  Sess.  XXIV.  c.  4.)  2 

(c)  The  Council  of  Trent  very  strongly  recommends  frequent 
sermons  during  Advent  and  Lent.  (Sess.  XXIV,  c.  7.)  3 

((/)  The  Council  of  Trent  emphasizes  for  preachers  especially 
the  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Sess  XXIV,  c.  4),  there 
fore  the  homily,  next  the  sermon  on  the  substance  of  the  catechism, 
practical  explanations  of  the  liturgy,  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and 
morals,  of  grace  and  the  means  of  grace  —  and  that  in  all  this  the 
edification  of  the  people  be  sought. 

1  ^I and  at  sancta  synod  us  pastoribus  el  singulis  curam  animarum  gcrcntibus,  ut 
frequenter   inter   missarum   celcbratwnem  .  .  .  vel   per   se   vel   per   alios  .  .  .  aliquid 
exponant  .  .  .  diebus  praesertim  dominicis  el  fcstivis  (Scss.  XXLL  c.  8). 

Praccipit  s.  synodits,  ut  inter  missarum  solcmnia  ct  divinorum  celebrationem  vernacula 
lingua  sacra  eloquia  et  salutis  monita  singulis  diebus  fcstis  explanent  eadcmque  in  om 
nibus  cordibus  inserere  atque  cos  in  lege  Domini  erudire  studeant  (Sess.  XXIV  c.  7). 

2  ...  Plcbani  et  quicunque  parochiales  vel  alias  curam  animarum  habentes  ecclesias 
quocumque  modo  obtincnt  per  se  vel  per  alios  uloneos,  si  legitime  impediti  fuerint  diebus 
saltern   dominicis   et  festis   solemnibus    plebes  .  .  .  pascant  .  .  .  salutaribus    verbis. 
Trid.  Sess.  V.  c.  2.     Therefore  everywhere,  by  all  who  have  cure  of  souls,  at  least  on 
all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  sermons  should  be  delivered!    The  high  feast-days  are, 
on  account  of  their  great  significance  and  on  account  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people, 
especially  emphasized.     See  Sess.  XXIV.  c.  4  and  7. 

*  Tempore  autem  jejuniorum  quadragesimae  et  adventus  quotidie  vel  saltern  tribus 
in  hebdomada  diebus  si  ita  oportere  duxerint,  sacras  scripturas  divinamque  legem 
annunlient.  S.  XXIV.  c.  4). 
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A  notable  omission  of  the  sermon  may  constitute  a  grievous 
sin.  St.  Alphonse  of  Liguori  says,  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
culpability  which  follows  from  the  omission  of  the  sermon  (Praxis 
Confessarii  N.  203):  Doctorcs  affirmant,  grainier  pcccarc  paroc/ium, 
qui  per  mensem  continuum  aid  per  tres  menses  discontinuos  con- 
eionari  ommittit,  except  is  duobus  mensibus  in  quibus  permittit,  con 
cilium  Trid.  parocliis,  ex  justa  causa  ab  episcopo  approbanda,  posse 
licitc  abesse.  The  Council  of  Trent  speaks,  however,  of  the  obliga 
tion  of  representation  in  case  of  absence  of  the  pastors.  Also 
during  the  two  months  in  which  a  pastor  may,  for  just  reason,  be 
absent  with  episcopal  approbation,  according  to  the  Trid.,  care 
however  must  be  taken,  according  to  the  possibility,  to  secure  a 
substitute,  with  due  regard  to  the  diocesan  statutes  and  customs. 
In  our  country  (in  Switzerland  and  Germany)  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  the  more  rigorously  observed,  happily  for  pastoration,  than  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  Italy.  Therefore,  we  consider  some  of  the 
casuistic  solutions  of  this  matter  by  Italian  moralists  to  be  too  mild. 
Today  there  is  a  double  obligation  for  pastors  of  souls  to  follow  more 
closely  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday  sermons  and  catcclictical  instruc 
tions.  There  is  no  possible  exchange  that  could  reasonably  be  made  for 
the  absolute  and  regular  parochial  service  attended  by  the  masses. 

(?)  This  obligation  is  more  fully  treated  in  Provincial  councils 
and  diocesan  statutes,  which,  of  course,  directly  bind  the  conscience, 
and  are  —  in  praxi  —  a  rule  that  must  be  followed. 

The  importance  and  the  obligation  of  preaching  lead  us  naturally 
to  the  person  of  Uic  preacher. 

§  6.  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  PREACHER 

No  office  makes  a  greater  demand  upon  the  person  of  the  priest 
than  does  that  of  preaching.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the 
excellence  of  the  office  and  in  the  unique  and  powerful  participa 
tion  of  the  human  personality  in  the  execution  of  the  office. 

In  the  course  of  our  homiletic  studies  we  will  frequently  have  to 
speak  of  the  scientific  abilities  of  the  preacher.  Here  the  expres 
sion  of  St.  Jerome  to  Nepotian  may  be  justly  applied:  " Nolo  te 
declamatorem  csse  .  .  .  scd  mystcriorum  peritum  et  sacramcntorum 
Dei  tui  eruditissimum." 

Here  we  merely  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  ascetic  quali 
fications  of  a  saintly  disposition  and  life,  which  are  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  preacher. 
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\Vc  mean  the  personal  ascetic  disposition  and  duties  of  the 
preacher  in  general  and  in  particular,  and  we  shall  follow  herein 
partly  the  excellent  explanation  of  Schleiniger's  "Kirchliches 
Predigtamt."  (See  3rd  ed.  p.  31-71,  n.  11-17.) 

i.  The  saintly  disposition  and  life  of  the  preacher  in  general. 
This  is  required: 

(a)  In  view  of  God.     The  Old  and  the  New  Testament  pro 
nounce  the  will  of  God  very  clearly  upon  this  point.     See,  for 
instance,  the  vision  of  the  calling  of  the  prophet  Isaias,  c.  6,  5,  9 
(compare  herewith  the  Mitnda  cor  mcum  before  the  Gospel),  the 
impressive  vocation  of  the  prophet  Jeremias,  the  grand  example 
of  our  Lord  (His  thirty  years  of  preparation  at  Nazareth  and  finally 
in   the  desert)  —  the  preparation  of   the  Apostles  for  Pentecost: 
Scdcte  in  dictate  quoadusque  induamini  virtute  ex  alto  (Luke  24:49) 

-  the  ascetic  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  St.  Paul,  by  an  in 
terior  life,  by  prayer  and  solitude  in  Arabia:  Vas  electionis  mihi 
est  isle,  ut  portet  nomcn  mcum  coram  gentibns  et  rcgibus  et  Jiliis 
Israel.1  All  of  this  may  be  comprised  within  the  words  of  Christ: 
Vos  cstis  sal  terrac,  vos  est  is  lux  mundi. 

(b]  In  view  of  our  neighbor.     This  saintly  disposition  and  life 
is  the  source  of  genuine  zeal  for  souls.     "Heart  only  speaks  to 
heart,  the  voice  simply  speaks  to  the  ear."     (St.  Francis  of  Sales.) 
The  preacher  must  be  able  to  invite  all,  if  only  in  a  remote  manner, 
as  did  St.  Paul:   Imitatores  mci  cstotc,  sicut  et  ego  Christi.     (I  Cor. 
4:  16.)     The  importance  of  this  disposition  is  also  indicated  by 
the  words  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great:    Qui  loci  necessitate  cxigitur 
summa  dicerc  hac  eadcm  necessitate  compellitur  snmma  monstrare 
(Greg.  Reg.  past.,  p.  2,  c.  2),  and:   cujus  vita  dcspicitnr  ejus  prae- 
dicatio  contcmnatur  (L.   12).     All  of  which  again  is  contained  in 
the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  His  Apostles  in  the  legislative 
and  programmatic  sermon  on  the  Mount:    Vos  estis  sal  terrae,  vos 
estis  lux  mundi.     (Matt.  5:  13,  14.) 

(c}  In  view  of  himself.  The  preacher  must  render  himself  fruit 
ful,  i.e.,  he  must,  above  all,  save  his  own  soul;  he  must  chisel  and 
paint  within  himself  an  image  of  Christ:  Castigo  corpus  meum  et 
in  servitutem  redigo:  ne  forte  cum  aliis  praedicaverim,  ipse  reprobus 
ejjiciar.  (I  Cor.  9:  27.)  To  him  who  preaches  in  words  for  God 
and  in  works  against  God,  the  words  of  Christ  may  very  aptly 
be  applied:  De  ore  tuo  te  judico,  serve  nequam.  (Luke  19:  22.) 

1  Acts  9: 15. 
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Only  he  who  makes  religion  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  conduct 
can  become  a  true  preacher  of  religion,  for:  ex  abundantia  cordis 
os  loquitur! 

2.  Some  characteristic  qualifications  of  a  true  preacher.  Of  all 
qualifications  of  a  saintly  disposition  and  life  the  following  deserve 
to  be  especially  mentioned,  as  apostolic  qualifications  of  a  preacher: 

(a)  A  spirit  of  faith,  i.e.,  a  churchly  consciousness  of  joyful 
faith.  Faith,  the  spirit  of  faith,  a  delight  in  faith,  a  scientific 
and  a  contemplative  self-absorption  in  faith,  is  the  key  of  victory 
over  hearts:  Hacc  est  victoria,  quac  vincit  mundum,  fides  nostra! 
The  sermon  is,  in  reality,  a  scattering  of  the  seed  of  faith,  a  school 
of  faith,  a  victory  of  faith,  and  it  is  in  itself  the  fruit  and  act  of 
faith,  coming  from  the  very  root  of  faith.  Of  this  spirit  of  faith 
in  St.  Stephen  it  is  said:  Vir  plenus  fide  et  Spiritu  Sancto  —  ct  non 
poterant  rcsistere  sapientiac  ct  spiritui  qui  loquebatur.  (Acts  6:  5,  10.) 
Here  is  meant  faith,  and  especially  the  spirit  of  faith,  a  holy  delight 
in  faith,  a  spiritual  atmosphere  and  supernatural  light  of  faith,  a  faith 
which  is  the  root  of  the  whole  character  and  of  the  breath  of  life. 

To  this  joyful,  living  faith  belongs  likewise  the  more  intimate 
and  joyful  living  union  with  the  Church,  with  her  definitions  and 
her  spirit;  for  she  is  the  rcgula  proxima  fidci :  The  preacher,  as 
the  bearer  of  light,  must  stand  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  This 
joyful  union  with  the  Church  and  the  ecclesiastical  sources  of 
truth  afford  the  preacher  a  triumphant  security  and  independence: 
" Mca  doctrina  non  est  mea,  sed  ejus  qui  misit  me."  This  spirit 
must  be  the  pulsation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  preacher.  Modern 
times  require  modern  methods  and  modern  illuminations  of  ancient 
truths,  but  never  the  throwing  overboard  of  ancient  truths  or  the 
rejection  of  ecclesiastical,  dogmatic  methods  and  principles.  The 
Vatican  council  describes,  in  a  splendid  manner,  the  importance 
of  faith  in  the  preacher  of  modern  times. 

We  must,  therefore,  require  in  the  preacher: 

(a)    A  personal  deep  religious  life. 

(/3)  A  scientific  and  ascetic  penetration  into  the  entire  system 
of  faith,  which  presents  to  him  a  world-wide  view.  (Dogmatic 
studies.) 

(y)  An  apologetic  penetration  into  the  deposit  of  faith,  which 
should  be  for  the  preacher  a  superior  armor  and  a  source  of  light 
and  of  life,  to  which  he  should  invite  and  draw  the  world  most 
forcibly. 
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(8)  A  catechetical  penetration  into  the  unique  treasury  of 
faith,  of  which  he  withholds  nothing  from  humanity,  and  the  riches 
of  which  he  discloses  to  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  faithful. 

(/;)  A  spirit  of  prayer.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  laws  of 
preaching  is  announced  by  our  Blessed  Lord:  Qui  manct  in  me  et 
ego  in  co,  hie  fcrt  fnictum  mullum,  quia  sine  me  nihil  potcstis  faccre. 
(John  15:  5.)  Preaching  is  really  the  thoroughly  supernatural 
continuation  of  one  of  the  offices  of  Christ,  a  complete  supernat 
ural  collaboration  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  precisely  on  this 
account  that  the  Apostles  designated  the  obligation  of  prayer 
as  their  first  and  that  of  preaching  as  their  second  duty  (Acts  6:4): 
Nos  vcro  orationi  et  ministerio  verbi  instantcs  crimns.  St.  Augustin 
puts  the  fundamental  view  of  the  holy  Fathers  into  his  great 
admonition  to  the  preachers:  Sit  orator  antcquam  dictor  (de  doct. 
Christ.,  i.  IV,  c.  15). 

Meditation  is  necessary  above  everything  else.  Christ  says 
Himself:  Ex  abundatia  cord  is  os  loquitur.1 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  this  fundamental  principle  of 
all  great  theoreticians  and  practitioners  in  this  theological  sentence: 
ex  plcnitudinc  contemplationis  derivator  pracdicatio.-  The  practical 
importance  of  meditation  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the 
office  of  preaching:  it  is  indeed  the  very  key  of  all  practical  and 
real  methods. 

Meditation  transforms  scripture  and  tradition,  dogma  and 
ascetics  into  heart  and  life,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  preacher. 
The  sermon  has  two  momentous  points:  one  objective,  the  other 
subjective:  objective  truth  and  subjective  penetration  into  truth 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  If  both  are  combined  in  a  live  manner 
then  the  preacher  is  fully  and  completely  engaged  in  the  service 
of  truth.  This  is  accomplished  through  meditation.  Eloquence  is 
essentially  an  effect  of  personality;  supernatural  truth,  however, 
unites  itself  through  meditation,  and  especially  through  contin 
ued  meditation,  in  a  wonderfully  intimate  and  strong  manner  to 
the  personality  of  the  preacher.  The  sermon  is,  furthermore, 
essentially  a  direction  of  the  life  of  souls.  But  that  which  pene 
trates  one's  own  life  and  becomes  rooted  therein,  receives  form 
and  becomes  a  heart  and  a  nerve  center  and  life  itself  —  that  acts 
likewise  upon  others.  Thus  the  sermon  becomes  that  which  was 
generally  said  of  the  preaching  of  the  1'abbe  Vianny  —  a  sort  of  a 
1  Matth.  12:31.  *  Thorn.  Summa  theo.  2,  2  q.  188  a.  6. 
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continued  meditation  with  the  people.  The  real  ego  must  with 
draw  entirely  in  the  preacher:  oportct  me  mimti,  ilium  autem  (Chris 
tum]  crcscere.  But  the  priest  empties  himself  and  becomes  replete 
with  Christ  precisely  through  meditation.  (John  3:  30.) 

Therefore,  of  the  preacher  is  required: 

(a)    A  regular  meditation  of  some  kind. 

(/3)    Meditation  especially  on  the  life  of  Christ. 

(y)  By  way  of  a  preparation,  often  a  meditation  on  the  specific 
subject  of  the  sermon. 

(8)  Frequent  mementos  in  prayer  for  specific  preaching  pur 
poses  and  difficulties,  especially  during  the  recitation  of  the  office 
(cf.  The  Hours)  and  at  mass. 

COROLLARY 

Meditation  and  the  meditative  preparation  of  the  sermon  prevent 
so-called  self-exhaustion  in  preaching. 

The  words  of  the  prophet  Isaias  are  fulfilled  in  the  preacher:  Panis 
ei  datus  est;  aquae  ejus  Jidcles  sunt.  The  bread  of  life  is  given  him:  his 
fountains  of  water  are  sure;  they  never  go  dry.  In  meditation  or  in 
the  short  moments  of  recollection  man  lives  not  only  on  terrestrial  bread, 
but  on  the  word  which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  God.  And  behold! 
how  "the  living  Bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  —Christ  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist  —  in  a  few  quiet  hours  and  moments  of  meditation 
before  the  blessed  sacrament,  in  the  gratiarum  actione,  in  visitatione 
Sanclissimi,  becomes  the  Bread  of  spirit  and  of  life:  panis  ei  datus  est: 
aquae  cjus  fidclcs  sunt.  Meditation  and  recollection  lead  to  Christ 
Jesus,  who  calls  out  to  us  in  a  loud  voice:  qui  sitit  venial  ad  me.  Once 
upon  a  time,  toward  the  end  of  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  Christ  stood 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  temple.  The  Jews  were  passing,  in  solemn 
procession,  from  the  temple  to  the  fountain  of  Siloe  and  brought  water 
therefrom  back  in  procession  into  the  court  of  the  temple,  singing  these 
verses  of  Isaias:  Haurietis  aquas  in  gaudio  dc  fontibus  Sahatoris.  That 
moment  Christ  uttered  these  momentous  words:  He  who  thirsts,  let 
him  come  to  me!  If  the  preacher  has  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  theology  and  liturgy,  if  he  has  drawn  with  an  earnest 
effort  —  then  let  him  bring  the  drawn  waters  to  Jesus  first,  i.e.,  let  him 
make  a  short  meditation  on  the  subject  and  the  specific  intention  of  his 
sermon,  or  place  it,  at  least  in  a  few  moments  of  silent  recollection, 
before  Jesus.  Then  the  matter  and  intention  will  properly  reveal 
themselves  in  their  full  light  of  the  cure  of  souls.  Why  should  we  not 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  Jesus  about  our  sermon?  Every  sermon  is 
an  act  performed  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  —  a  grand  act.  It  is  surely 
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worth  the  while  to  speak  to  Jesus  about  it,  before  the  finishing  touches 
are  put  to  it.  It  should  be  the  fruit  of  labor,  of  earnest,  indirect,  and 
direct  expenditure  of  all  powers  and  talents:  qui  asccndit  sine  labore, 
descendit  sine  honorc!  But  the  sermon  should  not  merely  give  evidence 
of  the  oil-lamp:  si  scires  donum  Dei,  d  quis  est,  qui  tibi  dicit  .  .  .  tu 
Jorsitan  pelisses  ab  eo,  ct  dcdisset  tibi  aquam  vivam  (John  4:  10).  Spiritus 
ubi  Dull  spiral,  el  voccm  cjus  audis,  scd  ncscis  unde  venial  aid  quo  vadat. 
(John  3:  8.)  In  recollection,  prayer,  and  meditation  the  truths  which 
are  gathered  deep  down  in  faith  and  in  theological  study  pass,  as  it  were, 
into  flesh  and  blood,  and  then  it  is  that  the  whole  preacher  speaks  to 
the  people:  the  joyful  and  living  possession  of  truth  and  the  love  which 
longs  to  communicate  this  love,  urge  the  pastor  of  souls  on.  Thus  the 
fountains  of  water  remain  sure  for  the  preacher,  they  do  not  go  dry  nor 
does  he  exhaust  himself.  (Isaias  33:  16.) 

(c)  The  spirit  of  humility.  Christ  emphasized  in  the  Apostolic 
school  the  spirit  of  humility  with  His  whole  authority:  by  word, 
by  example,  and  by  the  instruction  of  His  own.  A  few  outlines 
of  this  picture  will  suffice.  The  Savior  taught  this  humility  of 
the  preacher  in  word  and  in  deed:  "honorijico  patrcm  mcum  .  .  . 
ego  non  quaero  gloriam  meam."  l  The  angels  sang  at  His  birth: 
Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo.2  And  toward  the  end  of  His  active  life 
our  Saviour  acknowledged,  in  His  great  parting  address:  Ego  te 
darificaii  super  terrain:  opus  consummavi  quod  dcdisti  mihi  ui 
faciam.3  His  whole  teaching  and  life  are  contained  in  these  words 
of  the  Scriptures:  semctipsum  exilian  ii'it.*  When  the  Apostles  had 
returned  from  their  successful  preaching  tour  and  had  narrated  to 
Him  in  a  gleeful  manner  their  beautiful  and  effective  sermons,  the 
Lord  suq)rised  them  with  this  expression:  Videbam  Satanam  sicut 
Jidgur  dc  coclo  cadentcm.h  He  saw  Satan  fleeing  before  their  work. 
But  He  reminded  them  also  at  the  same  time  of  the  exalted  posi 
tion  of  Lucifer  who,  in  consequence  of  his  pride,  sank  with  light 
ning  rapidity  into  the  abyss  —  a  warning  example  to  preachers, 
who  are  the  light-bearers  of  Christ !  —  Lumen  Christi  —  the  preacher 
should  be  able  to  say  as  does  the  deacon  on  Holy  Saturday:  and 
not  lumen  mcum!  The  humility  of  the  preacher  is  the  constant 
theme  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  example  of  the  Apostles: 
loquimur  non  quasi  hominibus  placentes,  sed  Deo,  qui  probat  corda 

1  John  8  :  49,  50.  2  Luke.  2  :  14. 

3  See  John,  17,  and  the  splendid  Gospel  of  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension. 

4  Philip.  2:7.  6  Luke  10  :  18;   10  :  20,  21. 
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nostra,  non  quaerentcs  ab  hominibus  gloriam.1  The  saints  speak  in 
like  manner,  and  also  the  ascetics  and  the  great  preachers.  The 
following  are  not  merely  empty  words  wrhich  a  St.  Francis  Xavier 
writes  to  P.  Barzaeus,  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  a  most 
excellent  missionary:  Above  all  things  strive  to  gather  from  the 
results,  which  attend  your  preaching  to  the  people,  an  occasion  to 
humble  yourself  more  and  more,  by  recognizing  most  clearly  and 
acknowledging  most  openly  that  of  all  the  good  performed  noth 
ing  is  attributable  to  yourself.  Be  convinced  that  if  you  per 
severe  steadfastly  in  this  holy  disposition  of  humility  and  in  the 
effort  of  acknowledging  your  faults  most  minutely,  then  you  will 
reap  a  great  increase  not  only  in  personal  perfection,  but  also  in 
splendid  results  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  experience  will  teach  you 
the  truth,  not  patent  to  all,  that  all  hope  of  genuine  and  great 
fruit  rests  solely  and  alone  with  the  preacher  on  the  contempt  of 
himself.2 

Hence,  it  is  required  of  the  preacher  that  he  often  contemplate: 

(a)    The  depth  of  his  own  misery. 

(/3)    The  depth  of  the  misery  of  all  men. 

(y)   The  depth  of  the  richness  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Humility  regards  God,   the  world,  and  self  in  a  proper  light: 
Humilitas  cst  virtus  qua  quis  vcrissima  sni  ipsius  cognilionc  sibi 
ipsi  I'ilcscit  ct  "cacuus  sui  plcmis  Deo  sine  rcspcclu  liumano  scd  cum 
commiscrationc  hiimana  quac  Dei  sunt  facit  usque  ad  Jieroica! 

(d)  The  spirit  of  loir.  Love  is  the  secret  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
preaching.  Love  is  the  principal  virtue  and  precept,  the  kernel, 
and  the  star  of  all  perfection,  the  germ  of  every  other  virtue;  love, 
which  always  stands  in  silence  before  God  —  the  supreme  good 
and  most  worthy  of  love  in  Himself  —  which  seeks  this  good, 
that  is  most  worthy  of  love,  in  the  crib  and  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
under  the  crown  of  thorns  and  upon  the  cross  as  well  as  in  the 
splendor  of  Easter,  which  finds  it  and  clings  to  it,  this  love  which 
sees  in  every  one,  even  in  the  most  abandoned  and  abject  of  men, 
"something  of  God,"  a  real  or  an  adopted  child  of  God,  the  soul 
of  which  is  to  be  saved  at  all  cost  —  love  which  seeks  God  alone 
and  desires  to  direct  all  things  to  God,  this  love  is  the  very  soul 
of  sacred  eloquence:  Caritas  Christi  urgct  nos:  this  is  the  highest 

1 1  Thess.  2,  4,  5,  6.     Compare  also  the  two  letters  to  the  Corin.  which  give  us  a 
deep  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  preaching  and  pastoration  of  St.  Paul. 
2  St.  Fr.  Xavier  Lettres,  i  :  4.  ep.  i  :  4. 
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homiletic  principle.1  Nothing  is  as  fruitful  nor  as  forceful  in 
transforming  the  world  as  love.  Examine  the  beautiful  thirteenth 
chapter  of  I  Cor.,  which  reveals  the  focus  of  all  pastoral  theology. 
Without  love  all  talent  of  preaching  is  fruitless:  Si  linguis  hominwn 
loquar  ct  angclormn,  caritatcm  autcm  non  habcam,  factus  siim  vclut 
acs  sonans  ct  cymbalum  tinnicns.-  As  the  Scriptures,  so  do  likewise 
the  Eathers  of  the  Church  and  the  great  ascetics  and  preachers 
judge.  Of  the  fruitlessness  of  many  preachers  Cardinal  Bellarmin 
says:  Ego  nullam  invcnio  causam,  nisi  quia  plurimum  condones 
cntditac  ct  elegantes  ct  Jloridac  funduntur,  sed  dccst  anima,  dcest 
vita,  dccst  ignis,  brcvitcr —  magnet  ilia  caritas  dcest,  quac  sola  potcst 
diccntinm  vcrba  animarc  ct  corda  audicntium  injlammare  ct  commutare.3 

Love  is  likewise  a  teacher  of  all  methods,  a  guide  for  all  old  and 
new  ways,  a  preserver  against  self-sufficiency,  routine  and  mechani 
cal  mannerism,  against  ill-temper  and  discouragement  —  which  are 
the  mortal  enemies  of  eloquence.  Love  never  becomes  disheart 
ened,  neither  by  large  gatherings  nor  by  small  audiences.4  Compare 
herewith  the  second  part  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Cor.  St. 
John  of  Avila  says:  I  know  no  other  rule  for  pulpit  eloquence 
than  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  His  honor!  St.  Dominic  calls 
love  the  book  wherein  he,  as  preacher,  was  taught  everything.5 

With  these  expressions  of  love  the  examples  of  the  true  love  of 
the  preachers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  history 
fully  agree.  The  scenes  of  the  preaching  contained  in  the  Gospels 
are  resplendent  sunlights  of  love,  from  the  dawn  of  the  public  life 
of  Christ  to  the  sunset  of  His  love  manifested  in  His  parting  address, 
in  which  once  more  the  entire  splendor  of  His  heart  flashes  upon 
us  in  a  purple  glow.  From  this  the  preacher  must  learn!  The 
Gospel  is  especially  a  high-school  of  zeal  for  souls.  At  the  end  of 
His  life,  and  shortly  before  the  Ascension,  our  Blessed  Lord  con 
ferred  the  power  of  the  papacy  upon  St.  Peter,  and  with  it  the 
supreme  office  of  teaching  the  truth  and  precisely  on  the  condition 
of  love.  Back  in  the  past,  the  entire  messianic  life  lay  open,  and 
ahead  in  the  future  loomed  the  grand  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  was  then  that  Christ  proposed  thrice  the  one  great  question  to 
this  the  first  of  all  preachers:  Simon,  lovest  thou  me?  Christ 

1  II  Cor.  5  :  14.  2  I  Cor.  13  :  i. 

8  Ascensio  mentis  in  Deum,  grad.  6. 

4  See  Camus  —  appropriate  examples  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

6  Lacordaire,  Vie  du  St.  Dominique,  ch.  4. 
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puts  the  same  question  to  every  one  upon  whom  He  confers  the 
preaching  office:  Lovest  thou  me?  To  this  all  personal  prepara 
tion  of  the  preacher  must  be  directed,  that  he  may  honestly  confess : 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee!  1 

This  pastoral  love  we  also  learn,  in  its  reality,  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles.  Especially  do  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  give  us  a  deep 
insight  into  his  apostolic  heart.  We  will  only  mention  a  few7  pas 
sages:  Cupide  volebamus  tradcrc  vobis  cvangcliiim  Dei  sed  ctiam 
animas  nostras! 2  Libcntissime  impcndam  ct  superimpcndar  ipse 
pro  animabus  vcstris*  Optabam  ego  ipse  anathema  cssc  a  Christo 
pro  fratribus  mcis.*  Os  nostrum  patct  ad  vos,  0  Corinthii,  cor  nostrum 
dilatatum  est.:>  Epistola  nostra  vos  estis,  seripta  in  cordibus  nostris* 
Testis  'enim  mild  cst  Dens,  quoniam  cupiam  omncs  fcos  in  visccribus 
Christi.  Coarctor  autem  e  duobus:  dcsiderium  habens  dissohi  et  csse 
cum  Christo,  multo  magis  melius:  pcrmancre  autem  in  carnc  ncces- 
sariuni  proptcr  vos,7  .  .  .  et  si  immolar  super  sacrificium  et  obse- 
quium  fulci  vestrae,  gaudco  ct  congratulor  omnibus  vobis  .  .  .  Itaque 
fratres  mei  carissimi  ct  desidcratissimi,  gaudium  mcum  ct  corona 
mca:  sic  state  in  Domino,  carissimi*  Such  passages  deserve  to 
be  thoroughly  studied  and  contemplated:  they  flash  and  blaze 
forth  the  apostolic  view  of  the  world. 

For  the  same  reason  the  reading  of  extensive  biographies  of  the 
saints  and  great  men,  who  were  prominent  in  preaching,  may 
become  a  school  of  burning  zeal  for  us:  for  instance,  of  a  John  of 
Avila,  a  Dominic,  a  Francis  Xavier,  and  especially  of  a  Francis 
of  Sales  by  Fabbe  Boulanger,  2  vols.,  of  Bishop  Wittmann  of  Mit- 
termueller,  of  Bishop  Sailer  of  Aichner,  and  others. 

The  reading  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  some  of  the  more  prom 
inent  works  on  sacred  eloquence,  on  the  person,  the  qualifications, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  preacher,  for  instance,  such  works  as  that  of 
Jungmann's  Theorie,  Schleiniger's  Predigtamt,  Alban  Stolz's  Homi- 
letic,  Audisios'  Lectures,  Hettinger's  Aphorisms,  Fenelon's  Dia 
logues,  would  influence,  no  doubt,  the  pastor  very  strongly  and 
fruitfully  from  time  to  time.  Not  the  whole  time  of  preparation 
of  the  sermon  should  be  spent  in  chasing  after  material  in  endless 

1  John  21  :  15-17.  4  Rom.  9  :  3. 

2IThes.  2:8.  *  II  Cor.  6:  11-15. 

3 II  Cor.  12:15.  6  II  Cor.  6  :  n,  13  sqq. 

7  Phil,  i  :  23,  24;  2  :  17-18  :  4  :  i. 

8  Phil,  i  :  3-8;   23-26;   2  :  17-18;  4:1.     See  also  the  excellent  collection  of  texts 
in  Schleiniger's  Predigtamt,  p.  68  sqq.,  (3.  ed). 
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sermon-books!  From  personal  intercourse  and  from  the  conver 
sation  and  many  other  sources  of  instructions  of  many  pastors, 
there  emanates  oftentimes  more  love  than  from  their  sermons, 
because,  by  a  too  close  and  slavish  adhesion  to  certain  sermon- 
books,  and  by  much  reading  of  sources  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
quality,  love  is  barred  and  the  heart  is  pressed  into  very  narrow 
molds. 

Love  teaches  and  supplies  finally  a  homiletic  tact,  simply  because 
it  loves  and  desires  to  save,  not  to  bang  away  nor  to  annihilate; 
because  it  is  able  to  show,  with  a  holy  earnestness,  the  attractivity 
and  the  infinitely  lovable  side  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  because  it 
does  not  overrate  one's  own  person,  but  duly  considers  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  age  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  Hearers, 
and  without  any  side-issues  leads  directly  to  the  one  end  —  to 
Christ.  Love  is  not  puffed  up,  is  not  indiscreet;  it  is  mild  and 
patient  .  .  .  (See  I  Cor.  13.) 

After  having  learned  to  comprehend  the  essence  and  the  fun 
damental  rules  of  sacred  eloquence,  we  will  now  examine  its 
principal  laws. 


THE  TWO  SUPREME  LAWS  OF  SACRED 
ELOQUENCE 

HE  aim  of  the  sermon  is  the  supernatural  life  of  the  people. 
This  aim  is,  therefore,  in  its  inmost  nature,  a  thoroughly 
practical  one,  which  extends  to  all  the  people,  therefore, 
a   popular   one.     Hence   two  supreme  principles  arise 
from  the  nature  and  the  aim  of  sacred  eloquence: 

1.  Preach  in  a  practical  manner. 

2.  Preach  in  a  popular  manner. 

These  two  supreme  principles  of  eloquence  are  to  be  understood, 
of  course,  in  a  supernatural  sense :  proceeding  from  faith  and  grace. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  PRACTICAL  SERMON 
ARTICLE  I.     GENERAL  LAWS  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  SERMON 

The  preacher  must  endeavor,  by  each  one  of  his  discourses,  to 
awaken  a  desire  for  a  practical,  supernatural  Christian  life. 
A  sermon  is,  therefore,  practical: 

1 .  If  it  responds  in  an  effective  manner  to  true  and  real  require 
ments  of  a  Christian  life. 

2.  If  for  this  very  reason  it  presents  resolutions  and  applica 
tions,  which  operate  directly  upon  the  life  of  the  hearers,  and, 
without  any  more  ado,  are  suitable  to  their  conditions  and  enter 
mightily  and  effectively  into  their  lives  and  effect  a  renewal  of  life 
and  an  amelioration  of  the  Christian  character. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hearers  only  arrive  thereat  through 
tedious  deductions  from  the  sermon;  if,  therefore,  the  preacher 
did  not  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  life  of  the  soul,  and 
to  act  directly  upon  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  listener,  —  then 
the  sermon  was  not  practical. 

51 
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The  practical  preacher  takes  life  as  it  is.  He  comprehends 
human  nature,  takes  it  as  it  lives,  acts,  and  feels.  He  measures 
thought,  deeds,  words,  and  customs,  and  the  entire  life  and  inner 
ideas  by  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.  He  then  desires  to  gain  a  definite, 
concrete  influence  over  human  actions  and  omissions,  to  introduce 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church  into  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  into  all  phases  and  conditions  of  this  life,  and  to 
have  them  operate  therein.  He  not  only  desires  to  lead  the  people 
in  the  abstract  and  in  general,  but  in  a  vivid  and  concrete  manner 
with  a  direct  and  striking  application,  full  of  spirit  and  of  strength, 
immediately  to  a  Christian  faith,  thought,  feeling,  action,  and 
suffering,  even  down  to  the  very  details,  and  thus  lead  them  effec 
tively  to  their  end  —  life  eternal.  Thus  the  word  of  God  exercises 
its  full  force:  I'h'its  cst  scrmo  Dei  ct  cjjica.v  ct  penctrabilior  omni  gladio 
ancipite  ct  pcrtingens  usque  ad  dhis'wncm  animac  ct  spiritus,  com- 
pagum  quoquc  ct  mcdullarum  ct  discrctor  cogitationum  ct  intentio- 
num  cord  is.  (Heb.  4:  12.)  Such  is  the  Biblical  description  of  the 
practical  sermon.  A  sermon  is  practical,  therefore,  if  its  matter 
be  selected  with  these  views  and  a  sermon-book  be  not  slavishly 
followed  whose  discourses  were  intended  for  other  times  and  other 
conditions.  A  sermon  is,  therefore,  practical  if  it  is  inspired  in 
each  case  by  entirely  clear  and  living  objective  thoughts:  Finis  est 
anima  actionis  ct  orationis.  What  special  holy  aim  do  I  desire  to 
attain  by  this  sermon  in  the  hearers  and  under  these  circumstances? 
A  sermon  is,  therefore,  practical  whenever  the  matter  is  thus  se 
lected,  and  made  subservient  to  a  definite  aim  and  is  minutely 
and  thoroughly  worked  out  in  this  spirit. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  naturally  to  several  important  con 
siderations: 

(a)  Concerning  the  selection  of  a  practical  subject  for  a  sermon. 

(b)  Concerning  the  determination  of  a  definite  and  practical  and 
entirely  special  aim  of  the  sermon. 

(c)  Concerning  a  practical  development  of  the  selected  practical 
subject,  in  the  light  of  this  practical  aim. 

ARTICLE  II.    THE  PRACTICAL  SELECTION  OF  A  SUBJECT 

He  who  would  preach  a  practical  sermon  must  select,  above  all, 

a  practical  subject.     He  who  determines  the  subject  of  a  sermon 

carelessly,  according  to  some  certain  sermon-book,  does  certainly 

not  work  for  actual  life.     In  using  good  works  of  sermons  one  must 
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be  guided  by  the  question:  Where  did  the  composer  preach?  In 
cities  or  in  the  country?  In  what  century?  In  circumstances 
similar  or  dissimilar  to  ours?  etc.  But  those  who  draw  from  their 
own  resources  exclusively  are  also  upon  a  wrong  road.  Either 
they  look  upon  the  matter  too  lightly  and  are  with  their  own  "ego" 
and  their  own  discourses  entirely  too  readily  satisfied,  and  become 
thus  spiritless  and  mere  clap-trap  preachers,  or  they  feel  that  they 
never  approach  the  people  and,  as  pessimists,  soon  lose  all  courage: 
both  denote  a  decline  in  homiletic  work.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
practical  importance  to  consider  the  selection  of  a  subject  in  a 
truly  pastoral  manner.  A  deeper  view  of  the  truly  pastoral  heart : 
(a)  into  the  theological  science;  (b)  into  liturgy;  and  (c)  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  —  will  indicate  the  way. 

I.     POINT.      THEOLOGICAL    SCIENCE  —  A   GUIDE   TO   PRACTICAL 

PREACHING 

Theological  science  always  wielded  a  great  influence  upon  the 
development  of  preaching  and,  especially,  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  a  subject. 

1.  For  a  practical  selection  of  a  subject  scientific  theology  is 
indeed  not  the  only  guide,  but  a  most  necessary  and  a  sure  one. 
Without  solid  and  sure  knowledge  of  theology  and  a  deep  com 
prehension  thereof,  genuine  practical  preaching  will  be  an  impos 
sibility.     The    sermon    is    really    the   practical   popularization    of 
theology.     He  vlio  has  no  knowledge  cannot  teach,  and  he  wlio  has 
no  treasury  to  select  from  cannot  select  practically.     Our  Lord  Him 
self  established  this  homiletic  rule:    Omnis  scriba  doctns  in  regno 
coelorum  similis  est  homini  patrifamilias  qui  profert  de  thesauro  suo 
nova  et  vetera.1 

2.  But    scientific    theology    treats   of   a   great   many  purely 
speculative  and  scholastic   questions  which    have   no   immediate 
bearing  on  practical  life.      The  preacher  must,   therefore,   select 
those  subjects   and   seek   out   those   confirmations  which   are   of 
a   decisive    importance    upon   the  mind,   feeling,  and  the  action 
of   the   people.      For    this    the   following   methods,     which    seek 
that    which    is  mainly  practical  in    theology,   will   be   of   great 
utility : 

(a)   A  view  of  that  which  necessitate  mcdii  et  praccepti  must 
necessarily  be  believed,  known,  and  practised.     Therefore,  theses 

.   13:   52 
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and  tracts  of  this  character  should  be  selected,  for  instance,  for 
a  cycle  of  sermons,  and  deeply,  scientifically,  and  ascetically 
considered.  These  things  must  be  preached  over  and  over 
again.  (See  Moral:  dc  fide.}  Whatever  must  necessarily  be  be 
lieved  and  done,  necessitate  mcdii  ct  praccepti,  constitutes  the  sub 
stance  of  the  catechism,  the  creed,  the  decalogue,  the  Our  Father, 
the  sacraments. 

(b)  A  glance  into  the  Gospels,  with  the  thought:    What  doc 
trines  and   requirements  of  theology  does   Christ  Himself  place 
in  prominence?     See  the  Gospels  of  the  Sundays.     Occasionally  — 
and  not  merely  on  the  eves  of  Sundays  —  the  Sunday  Gospels 
should  be  quietly  read,  or  entire  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  under  the 
following  view-points:    What  does  Jesus  require  over  and  over 
again?     What  does  He  insist  upon  mostly?     What  does  He  teach 
with   the   most  cogent   reasons  and  most  powerful  pathos?     To 
what  does  He,  especially,  educate  the  Apostles  and  the  people? 
Thus  —  with  pen  in  hand  —  the  preacher  could  gain  for  himself 
many  fruitful  hours.     Such  indirect  evangelical  preparations  are  a 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  practical  preaching. 

(c)  An  insight  into  the  Roman  Catechism,  which  is  really  an 
official  ecclesiastical  text-book  for  pastors    and  for  all  who  have 
the  care  of  souls,  is  of  great  advantage  for  a  practical  selection  of 
subjects  for  sermons.     But  alas!     This  book  is  too  often  a  mere 
receptacle  of  dust  in  the  library. 

(//)  A  study  of  the  diocesan  catechism  with  the  question: 
What  truths,  and  cycles  of  truths,  have  for  a  long  time  not  been 
preached?  These  ought  to  be  selected,  at  once,  for  a  preparatory 
study.  Such  pastoral  forages  often  lead  to  very  interesting  results. 
A  pastor  or  rector  of  a  church  should  keep  a  summary  list  of  all 
the  themes  of  the  sermons  which  have  been  preached  in  his  church. 
Bishop  Ketteler  required  the  production  of  such  a  list  by  diocesan 
statute. 

(c}  A  view  of  life:  What  truths,  precepts,  and  means  of  the 
ology  do  the  people  need  mostly?  How  can  I  arouse  an  interest 
for  them  and  make  them  attractive? 

(/)  A  glance  into  good  sermon-books,  especially  into  such 
which  contain  entire  cycles  of  sermons,  in  a  consistent  keeping 
with  theological  tracts. 

(g)  In  addition  to  all  this,  an  attentive  study  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  latest  papal  encyclical,  the  episcopal  pastorals  and 
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decrees  with  this  question  in  view:  Of  which  subjects  for  sermons 
does  the  Church  remind  me? 

Qi)  To  make  science  a  good  guide  for  a  practical  selection  of 
a  theme,  works  should  be  especially  selected  which  maintain  a  mean 
between  real  scholastic  presentation  and  popular  diction,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  religious  hand-books  of  Willmer,  S.J.,  "The  gift 
of  Pentecost,"  by  Meschler,  S.J.,  and  others.  We  recommend  very 
highly  the  smaller  and  the  larger  "Hand-book  of  Religion,"  by 
Willmer,  which  is  a  real  arsenal  for  a  preacher.  Simply  the  small, 
concise  "Handbook  of  the  Catholic  Religion,"  by  \Villmer,  possibly 
with  the  dogma  by  Hurter,  Scheeben,  Heinrich,  or  others  —  with 
his  excellent  division  of  matter,  the  pointed  and  original  precise 
theses  and  their  solid  defense  —  these  constitute  a  pillar  for  a 
bridge  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  scholastic  theology,  to  reach 
the  strand  of  the  theology  of  the  people.  A  larger  dogma,  Will- 
mer's  "Religious  Text-book,"  and  possibly  a  cycle  of  good  cate 
chetical  instructions,  to  give  a  concrete  example,  form  indeed  a 
rich  collection  of  material  for  the  selection  of  practical  subjects. 
But  alas!  too  many  become  absorbed  in  an  excess  of  books:  and 
thus  arise  those  transparent  wishy-washy  sermons,  which  contain 
no  meat,  those  barren  fields  of  platitudes  without  the  least  theo 
logical  salt.  A  study  of  the  above-mentioned  or  similar  works 
would  guard  against  these  fundamental  faults. 

When  buying  or  studying  scientific  works  the  question  should 
occasionally  be  asked:  What  does  this  work  contain  in  the  line 
of  material  for  sermons,  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

Scientific  theology  makes  a  sermon  solid,  and  protects  it  against 
exaggeration. 

It  is.  an  exceedingly  sad  prejudice  to  declare  that  nothing  can 
be  found  useful  for  a  sermon  in  theological  works.  On  the  con 
trary,  however,  science  must  not  merely  dissolve  itself  into  specu 
lation  and  casuistry,  but  should  cultivate,  as  Leo  XIII  emphasizes 
in  his  encyclical  on  Holy  Scripture,  positive  theology  which  drawrs 
copiously  from  the  Scriptures  and  Tradition,  and  thus  renders  a 
service  of  great  homiletic  value. 

II.    POINT.      LITURGY   AND   THE    SELECTION   OF   A    SUBJECT 

A.   General  Remarks 

Liturgy  is  a  most  excellent  and  direct  guide  for  a  practical 
selection  of  subjects  for  sermons. 
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Proof,  i.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  year  is  a  repetition  and 
renewal  of  the  life  of  Christ.  But  Christ  Jesus  is  the  principal 
subject  of  preaching:  Insculpcrc  (debemus)  populonim  in  animis 
gennanam  notioncm  ct  prope  imagincm  Jcsu  Christi  .  .  .  in  scrmone, 
in  condone  iibicumquc  sc  dct  occasio.  (Leo  XIII.  Encycl.  de  Re- 
demptore  1900,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Every  formulary  of  a  mass  and  every  office  gives  us  an  im 
portant  point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  some  mystery,   some  doctrine, 
some  precept  of  Jesus,  some  grace  of  Christ,  especiallv  on  feast-days 
and  Sundays.     Thus  there  is  opened  to  the  preacher  a  methodical 
guide  to  preach  during  the  course  of  the  year:    on  the  person  of 
Jesus,  His  deeds,  His  doctrines,  His  grace,  His  precepts,  in  prac 
tically  selected  themes,  which  are  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
year.     Thus  the  liturgy  becomes  a  practical  guide. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  liturgy  is  also  a  compendium  of  all  religious 
truths,  since  it  presents  in  the  course  of  one  year,  partly  directly 
and  partly  indirectly,  during  the  course  of  Sundays  and  feast-days 
and  the  various  ecclesiastical  seasons,  the  entire  contents  of  re 
ligion  methodically  divided.     Thus  liturgy  becomes  once  more  a 
guide  for  a  practical  selection  of  subjects. 

We  propose  to  devote  special  attention  to  this  point  during  the 
entire  course  of  our  homiletic  studies.  Liturgy  is  really  a  com 
pendium  of  Scripture,  of  the  Fathers,  of  dogma,  of  pragmatics,  of 
moral,  of  ascetics,  of  religion  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood, 
into  spirit  and  life.  A  deeper,  practical  conception  of  liturgy  is, 
therefore,  the  best  way  to  select  practical  themes.  Liturgy  makes 
the  preacher  especially  acquainted  and  familiar  with  two  things 
which  arc  the  soul  and  heart-pulse  of  eloquence:  with  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  Scripture  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  It  teaches 
the  preacher  practically  what  the  words  mean:  Omnis  Scriptura 
.  .  .  iit'dis  ad  doccndum  .  .  .  ut  per  consolationcm  Scripturarum 
span  habcamus  ...  It  teaches  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  St. 
Jerome:  Ignorantia  Scripturarum  ignorantia  Christi  est.  But  it 
also  teaches  how  to  make  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  the  living 
Church  of  God  sensible  to  the  people. 

B.   Special  Remarks 

In  the  Third  Book,  on  p.  176-570,  we  shall  treat  of  liturgy  exclu 
sively  and  in  practical  examples,  as  a  guide  for  the  practical  selection  of 
themes.  Here  we  can  merely  give  scanty  rules  and  present  a  few 
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examples.     We  refer  here  especially  to  a  later  chapter  on  the  sources  of 
sacred  eloquence:   The  liturgy  and  the  ecclesiastical  year,  p.  164-570. 

He  who  desires  to  follow  liturgy  as  a  practical  guide  for  the 
selection  of  subjects  must  consider  the  following  points: 

1.  The  exegesis  of  liturgy.     Interpret  the  entire  formulary  of  the 
mass  according  to  its  literal  sense  and  in  relation  to  the  day  and 
the  season  of  the  feast.     Then,   compare  the  thoughts  and   the 
texts  among  themselves.      Try  this,  for  instance  —  with  pen  in 
hand  —  on  the  formulary  of  the  mass  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent: 
on  the  Introit,  the  Epistle,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Communio.     Con 
sult  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  possibly  Dippel's  or  Gueranger's 
Ecclesiastical  Year,  Amberger's  Pastoral  Theology  (liturgy),  etc. 
Then  ask  yourself:   What  is  the  meaning  of  these  passages?    why 
does  the  Church  propose  these  precisely  today?    and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  fruitful  field  of  practical  themes  gained  for  many 
years  to  come  from  such  indirect  preparatory  work  of  a  few  hours. 
(See:   Sources  of  eloquence:  The  Ecclesiastical  Year,  p.  170-570.) 

2.  The  essential  thoughts  and  the  main  facts  of  tJie  liturgy.     Ask 
yourself:    What  is  the  main  thought  of  the  mystery,  the  proper 
idea  of  the  feast  of  today? 

(a)  Often  it  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  Christ,  by  which  we  should 
learn  to  know  Jesus  better  (Gospel)  and  to  which  the  Epistle  makes 
a  general  or  an  entirely  special  allusion  (selection  of  an  homily  - 
add  some  thoughts  upon  the  Epistle  as  a  central  application). 

(6)  Often  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  of  religion  in 
general,  for  instance,  on  great  feast-days.  Here  ask  yourself: 

(a)  What  is  the  principal  idea  of  the  feast?  Often  it  is  con 
tained  in  the  Gospel,  for  instance,  on  Christmas,  Epiphany,  etc.; 
often  in  the  Epistle,  for  instance,  on  Pentecost;  often  in  the  Introit, 
especially  if  it  be  compared  with  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  for  in 
stance,  on  Candlemas-day:  The  visitation  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in 
the  temple.  Still  more  exactly:  The  morning  offering  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  in  the  temple.  Compare  herewith  the  Introit,  the  Gospel, 
and  possibly  Heb.  10 :  5-7.  We  simply  and  very  briefly  suggest 
here,  by  an  example,  some  practical  ways  which  lead  from  this 
liturgy  into  life.  (See  Holy  Scripture  as  a  source:  Homilectic 
exegesis:  p.  149  sqq.) 

Example.  The  liturgy  of  Candlemas-day,  as  a  guide  to  a 
practical  selection  of  subjects. 
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The  festive  thought  is —  primarily  —  the  visitation  of  the  Messianic 
child  in  the  temple,  accompanied  by  His  mother.  The  Introit,  as 
always,  opens  the  portals  of  the  feast  (Ps.  47) :  Suscepimus,  Dcus, 
misericordiam  tuam  in  medio  templi  tui!  The  prophecy  of  Malachy, 
on  the  visitation  of  the  Messiah  in  the  temple,  c.  3,  in  the  Epistle, 
is  here  for  the  first  time  fulfilled;  (Gospel)  the  second  time  in  the 
visitation  at  Easter,  of  the  Child  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and  fully 
and  entirely  in  that  first  resplendent  Easter  visitation,  during  His 
public  life,  when  His  hour  had  come.  Its  echoes  are  the  visitations  in  the 
temple  on  the  grand  feasts,  narrated  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Com 
pare  the  text  of  Malachy  with  the  evangelical  description  of  these  visi 
tations.  Whom  do  you  resemble  when  you  are  in  the  temple  with  Jesus  ? 
Mary?  Joseph?  Simeon?  Anna?  The  pharisees?  or  the  people  of 
Israel  ? 

A  deeper  fundamental  thought  of  the  feast  is  shown  by  the  morning 
offering  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  What  Jesus  inwardly  prayed  for  and  the 
offering  He  made,  when  the  sacrificial  blood  of  the  dove  was  spilt  over 
the  altar,  St.  Paul  indicates  in  Hebrew  10:5-7.  There  the  morning 
prayer  of  Jesus  is  described  ''at  the  entrance  into  the  world"  (at  the 
incarnation  and  the  first  public  entrance  into  the  world,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  visitation  in  the  temple).  He  offered  Himself,  His  life,  His 
humanity,  His  blood.  At  the  head  of  the  book  of  His  life  it  is  written: 
Eccc  vcnio,  id  faciam,  Dcus,  Toluntatem  tuam.  The  Child  Jesus  says 
(Heb.  10:5-7):  Sacrifice  and  oblation  Thou  wouldest  not:  but  a  body 
Thou  hast  fitted  to  me.  Behold,  I  bring  thee  my  life,  my  blood  as  an 
oblation.  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God:  to  be  obedient  to  Thee,  oh 
Father!  My  whole  life  shall  be  fidelity  to  law  and  to  duty  in  great  and 
in  small  things,  even  unto  Golgotha.  This  is  the  morning  prayer  of 
Christ  —  the  great,  good  intention  of  Jesus  on  the  morning  of  His  life. 
At  the  head  of  the  book  of  His  life  it  is  written:  ut  Jaciam,  Dcus,  wlun- 
tatcm  tuam.  (Heb.  10:7).  But  Mary  also  repeats,  by  the  deed,  her 
good  intention:  Eccc  ancilla  Domini.  Candlemas-day  is  really  a 
feast  of  good  intentions  which  animate  all  things,  bear  all  things,  clarify 
and  perfect  all  things.  (Subjects  of  sermons.) 

Wrould  it  not  be  proper  to  preach  occasionally,  on  this  day,  on  morn 
ing  and  evening  prayer  in  the  light  of  the  Bible?  The  morning  prayer 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  —  the  evening  prayer  of  Simeon  and  Anna  toward 
the  end  of  their  lives  ?  How  easily  might  a  grain  of  a  good  morning  and 
evening  prayer  be  inserted  into  this  goldfield:  the  good  intention  and 
perfect  contrition,  with  their  effects  and  fruits  for  life?  Thus  practical 
themes  and  afterwards  dispositions  are  produced. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  LITURGY 

The  morning  offering  of  Jesus  is  concealed  under  the  cloud  of  His 
humble  humanity.  When  resting  on  Simeon's  arm  the  sun  of  His  divin 
ity  breaks  through  the  cloud  of  His  humanity.  It  is  another  Epiphania 
Domini!  Lumen  ad  revelationcm  gentium.  A  splendid  tribute  to  this 
divine  light  is  the  candle-procession,  which  ought  to  be  made  as  solemnly 
as  possible,  and  should  be  explained  to  the  people.  In  a  solemn  manner 
we  part  with  burning  lights  from  Jesus  —  the  Christmas  light  —  and 
take  leave  of  Christmas.  Are  your  Christmas  resolutions  and  the 
results  of  your  Christmas  confessions  and  communions  still  burning 
lights?  (Themes.) 

A  FINAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CANDLEMAS  LITURGY 

In  a  most  unique  and  beautiful  manner  the  Candlemas  liturgy 
depicts  our  relation  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary:  The  old  liturgy  conducts 
us  through  Mary  to  Jesus:  Adorna  thalamum  tuum  —  prepare  the 
bridal  and  festive  chamber  of  your  soul!  How?  i.  Suscipe  Re  gem ; 
receive  Jesus  —  receive  Him  personally!  His  example;  His  grace; 
and  swear  fidelity  to  Him,  to  His  law,  and  fidelity  to  your  duty;  and 
depart  not  even  the  breadth  of  a  linger  from  the  ways  and  the  precepts 
of  the  King.  How?  2.  Amplcdarc  Mariam  —  hasten  to  Mary,  follow 
her:  her  example  and  intercession  will  draw  you  to  Jesus,  to  fidelity  to 
your  duty  toward  Jesus.  Amplectarc  Mariam,  quac  est  coelcstis  porta 
.  .  .  ipsa  cnim  portal  rcgcm  .  .  .  adducens  manibus  filium.  She  with 
her  saintly  hands  will  guide  Jesus  to  you,  He  who  is  pointed  out  by  the 
morning  star.  If  we  penetrate  thus  into  these  texts  of  the  procession, 
there  will  be  but  one  homiletic  difficulty:  a  superabundant  homiletic 
treasury. 

(/3)  Ask  yourself  furthermore:  What  application  and  practical 
fruit  does  the  liturgy  itself  draw  from  this  mystery?  These  fruits 
are  often  found  in  the  Epistle,  Gradual,  Offertory.  Compare,  f.  i., 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  Christmas,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent, 
Easter,  and  many  feasts  of  the  saints.  What  extraordinary  and 
practical  resolutions  for  Advent  does  the  Epistle,  f.  i.,  of  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  present?  Henceforth,  out  of  love  to  Jesus,  no 
more  mortal  sin!  Nox  praecessit  .  .  .  abjiciamiis  opera  tcnebra- 
rum  .  .  .  above  all,  war -against  the  three  deadly  foes  of  the  soul: 
intemperance  (non  in  conversationibus  ct  cbrictatibus],  impurity  (non 
in  cubilibus  et  impiidicitiis) ,  uncharitableness  (non  in  contestatione 
et  aemulatione) .  A  further  continuation  of  these  ideas  requires 
living  with  Christ  —  Christ  in  the  sacraments:  grace  of  Christ 
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(indiiimini  Dominum  nostrum  Jcsum  Christum}.  Next,  labor  with 
Christ  —  imitation  of  Christ  —  kora  est  dc  somno  surgerc  :  nox 
pracccssit  dies  appropinquavit  —  sicut  in  die  honeste  ambulcmus  .  .  . 
indiiamnr  anna  lucis!  (The  sacraments  of  Advent.)  How  prac 
tically  all  this  could  be  compressed  into  one  theme:  Our  first 
thought  of  Advent,  or:  Our  resolutions  at  the  beginning  of  Advent; 
-  or,  our  morning  oblation  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  This  could  be  treated  as  a  homily  on  the  Epistle,  as  a  selec 
tion  of  themes  of  several  of  the  above  points  with  most  striking 
applications.  But  the  texts  must  be  cited  and  energetically  forced 
into  the  sermon  and  be  translated  into  practical  life.  Compare  the 
Epistles  of  other  Sundays  that  are  also  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  f.  i.,  Septuagesima,  Quinquagesima,  and  Quadra 
gesima.  The  present  Epistle  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  occa 
sioned  the  conversion  of  St.  Augustin  (see  Confessions) :  another 
theme:  How  a  Saint  was  impressed  by  the  Epistle  of  the  day. 
(See  the  classical  sermon  of  Bishop  Sailer:  What  led  Augustin 
away  from  God  —  and  what  brought  him  back  to  God?)  The  same 
may  be  said  today  of  this  text:  Scrmo  Dei  cst  vivus  ct  cjjicax  ct 
penetrabilior  omni  gladio  and  pile.  (Heb.  4:  12.)  Why  do  we  not 
oftencr  take  hold  of  the  sword  of  the  spirit?  (See  p.  176-189.) 

3.  The  conned  ion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mass.  Ask  yourself: 
Does  there  exist  among  the  various  parts  of  the  formulary  of  the 
mass  concerted  connection?  Often  the  connection  is  merely 
general,  f.  i.,  faith  (Gospel)  —  life  (Epistle);  deed  (Gospel  —  fruit 
of  this  deed  (Epistle).  This  is  the  case  on  many  ordinary  Sundays. 
But  the  following  ways  and  questions  may  prove,  in  a  particular 
manner,  fruitful  to  the  preacher. 

(a)  Does   there   exist   a   remarkable   connection   between    the 
Introit,  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel?  f.  i.,  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent? 
Introit:  Look  up  to  God;  Epistle  —  look  into  the  heart;   Gospel - 
look  into  the  future,  and  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

Follow  such  connections  more  particularly.  At  once  you  will  find 
rich  and  energetic,  practical  themes.  Or,  convert  each  point  into  a 
theme,  and  thus  you  will  survey  at  once  most  fruitful  ways  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  shall  simply  make  a  few  suggestions  here.  A 
connection  of  the  formulary  of  the  mass  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent. 

I.  Look  up  to  God.  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year:  Prayer  in  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year: 
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therefore,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pray.  The  Introit  describes  also 
the  meaning  of  prayer:  ad  Te  levavi  animam  meam:  To  elevate  the  soul, 
the  mind  truly  to  God.  To  elevate  the  soul  with  confidence  to  God. 
We  know  not  whether  storms,  temptations,  sufferings,  and  misfortune 
are  threatening  for  the  ecclesiastical  year.  At  all  events,  Satan  and 
his  imps  will  wage  a  battle  within  us  and  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  us. 
But  there  is  one  who  is  stronger  than  all  —  God.  I  look  not  upon  my 
demerits  nor  merits:  in  Te  (Dens)  confido;  non  crubcscam:  ncquc  irridiant 
inimici  mei;  denim  omncs  qui  tc  expectant  non  confundantur .  And  now 
—  Advent  —  is  the  real  time  of  hope  through  prayer:  Tc  Christc  cx- 
pectamus.  How  easily  the  people  may  be  taught  prayer  and  hope,  as 
the  basis  of  these  texts  and  by  reason  of  the  theology  concerning  hope 
(objectum  ct  mottium  spci  immcdiatnm  cst  Dens,  summum  bonum  nobis, 
qui  poles!  ct  "cult  saharc  ct  non  poncnfes  obiccm  sak'alrit). 

(b)  Prayer  for  selecting  the  right  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year:  Vias  tuas  dcmonstra  mi/ii,  scmitas  tuas  cdoce  me.  (Ps. 
24,  Introit.)  This  is  a  prayer  for  a  selection  of  the  right  way  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  a  fervent  and  sincere  prayer  that 
we  may  never  lose  our  way  to  God  during  the  coming  year.  The  Church 
teaches  us,  therefore,  to  pray  first  for  our  salvation  against  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation,  for  the  reformation  of  our  predominant  fault.  Prayer 
for  an  amendment  of  life,  for  a  reformation  of  character,  is  also  the  best 
preparation  for  Christmas.  How  practically  this  might  be  treated, 
according  to  good  practical  ascetic  sources,  for  the  people,  who  often 
pray  merely  for  temporal  benefits  and  overlook  so  readily  that  which  is 
more  necessary.  (Excellent  matter,  f.i.  in  Bruecker-Lehen:  A  way 
to  interior  peace.)  Vias  may  also  mean  the  great  commands  — 
semitas  the  smaller  precepts.  See  Luke  1:1.  In  omnibus  mandatis 
et  justificationibus.  Therefore,  prayer  for  fidelity  in  great  and  small 
things  is  recommended.  This  solitary  Introit,  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  ecclesiastical  time  and  combined  with  the  doctrine  and  the  ascetics 
of  prayer,  indicates  practical  ways  for  many  appropriate  sermons  for  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent.  But  these  splendid  texts  must  not  be  used  for 
a  long-winded  introduction,  nor  be  merely  hurriedly  quoted  —  in  order 
to  pass  then  through  all  kinds  of  switches  onto  the  track  of  some  old  worn- 
out  sermon  on  prayer.  This  Introit  teaches  us  to  preach  on  this  day  in 
a  most  unique  manner  on  prayer,  in  the  spirit  of  Advent  and  of  the  begin 
ning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  might  also  serve  the  purpose  of  re 
animating  and  transforming  a  sermon  on  prayer  already  well  prepared. 
Then,  of  course,  its  thoughts  should  not  be  made  mere  outward  orna 
mentations:  they  belong  to  the  corpus  articuli,  to  the  sermon  itself 
(See  p.  1 88).  Such  texts  of  the  Introit  often  afford  rich  matter  for 
prominent  Sundays  and  feast-days,  for  very  short  early  or  late  sermons 
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whenever  a  cycle  of  themes  is  not  preferred  for  this  purpose,  but  even 
then  it  would  be  proper  to  interrupt  such  a  cycle  on  choice  days  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  and,  in  connection  with  such  texts,  to  introduce 
briefly  and  practically  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  season. 

II.  An  insight  into  our  own  hearts.     The  Epistle,  Rom.  13,  leads  to 
an  insight  into  our  own  hearts  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
It  touches  once  more  of  itself  a  practical  theme,  which  we  have  already 
sketched  above  under  B  (p.  59).    It  also  contains  excellent  material  for 
a  sermon  on  the  Advent-confession  and  the  examination  of  conscience 

(pp.  59,   183,   188). 

III.  A   look  into  the  future.     The  Gospel  opens  a  view  into  the 
future.    We  should  prepare  ourselves  by  a  look  up  to  God  and  an  inspec 
tion  of  ourselves  for  the  coming  of  the  Child-Redeemer.     If  this  be 
not  done,  we  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  judge.     This  Child  will 
come  again  —  as  judge.     The  view  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as 
judge  is  very  fruitful  —  in  matter  taken  from  the  Gospel  —  for  a  homily, 
a  sermon  or  a  point  of  a  sermon.     Now  Christ,  as  a  Child,  knocks  at  the 
door  softly  and  gently:  ecce  sto  ad  ostium  et  pulso:  Excita  quaesimus, 
Domine,  tuam  potentiam  et  veni  —  Suscipiamus  misericordiam  tuam  in 
medio  templi  tui  —  vias  tuas  demonstra  mihi!    (Compare  these  thoughts 
of  the  orations.)    Some  day  he  will  knock  terribly  and  forcibly  at  the 
portals  of  the  universe,  so  that  it  will  be  lifted  from  off  its  base:   ecce 
sto  ad  ostium  .  .  .  et  erunt  signa  in  sole  et  luna  et  in  stellis  et  in  terra 
pressura  gentium  .  .  .   !     The  look  into  the  future  is  a  terribly  serious 
one!   We  see  the  judge  .  .  .  tune  parebit  signum  filii  hominis!    Therefore 
we  should  start  now  —  this  very  day  —  in  this  time  of   Advent  to  meet 
our  Redeemer.    The  practical  road  hereof  by  prayer,  amendment  of  life, 
and  sacramental  renovation  of  life,  was  shown  us  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Introit  and  the  Epistle  of  the  mass. 

All  these  three  points  may  be  combined  into  one  single  independent 
sermon,  by  explaining  successfully  the  main  points  of  the  texts  with  a 
few  energetic,  practical  applications;  f.i.:  Look  up  to  God  (as  the  Church 
does  in  the  Introit  of  the  mass)  and  pray  for  proper  direction:  Look  into 
yourself  (as  the  Church  does  in  the  Epistle) ,  and  institute  with  the  preacher, 
first :  an  examination  of  Conscience,  and  then,  with  God  alone,  in  your  next 
(Advent)  confession.  Look  hurriedly  into  the  future:  Behold  (with  the 
Church  in  the  Gospel)  the  judge;  listen — how  he  knocks  at  the  universe 
and  the  consciences  of  men;  this  will  force  you  to  look  up  once  more: 
vias  tuas  demonstra  mihi  —  and  to  look  inwardly :  abjiciamus  opera  tene- 
brarum.  The  third  point  should  not  be  protracted  by  a  long  description 
of  the  judgment;  it  should  merely  confirm  points  I  and  II  in  a  passing 
picture,  complete  the  climax,  and  combine  into  one  central  application 
the  resolutions  of  I  and  II. 
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Is  there  a  fruitful  connection  between  the  Gospel  and,  at  least 
some  leading  thought  of  the  Epistle?  This  might  be  even  mani 
fold,  as  f.  i.,  on  the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent:  —  Gospel:  The  trans 
figuration.  Epistle:  I.  Thess.  c.  4:  your  own  transfiguration  by  a 
renewal  of  life  during  this  time  of  Lent.  The  Epistle  mentions 
several  entirely  concrete  points  of  selection  for  the  preacher.  We 
will  give  a  few  sketches  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  transfiguration  of  Christ  —  the  lawgiver  (Gospel)  and  our  own 
transfiguration  through  obedience  to  the  law  (Epistle):  scitis  quae 
praecepta  dedcrim  vobis  per  Christum  Jesum  (I  Thess.  c.  4).  Our  trans 
figuration  before  God  follows  a  fruitful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Church:  accepistis  a  nobis  quomodo  oporteat  ambulare  et 
placere  Deo.  Or:  Christ  is  lawgiver,  (God  —  King  —  Lord  of  the  Old 
(Moses  —  Elias)  and  of  the  New  Testament :  (Peter  —  James  —  John) : 
ipsum  audit e. 

The  Christians  are,  therefore,  subjects:  illustrate  some  particular 
divine  or  ecclesiastical  law  by  practical  examples  of  life,  in  the  light  of 
the  above  texts.  Or:  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  (depict  the  glory 
of  God).  Our  transfiguration  by  grace  (the  divine  likeness).  II ace  est 
voluntas  Dci-sanctificatio  vestra.  The  grace  of  Christ  makes  us  holy. 
Illustrations  of  sanctifying  grace  with  applications:  never  to  lose  grace 
-  to  secure  it  constantly  through  paschal  communion  and  supernat 
ural,  perfect  contrition.  Or:  Christ's  transfiguration.  Our  own  trans 
figuration  through  purity:  haec  est  sanctificatio  vestra  ut  abstineatis  a 
fornicatione  (Epistle) . 

In  all  this  work  you  must  not  — 

(a)  be  artificial,  nor 

(/3)  superficial. 

4.  Connection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mass  with  the  entire 
office.  On  certain  Sundays  and  feast-days  astonishingly  practical 
material  for  sermons  may  be  obtained  through  a  comparison  of 
the  missal  and  the  breviary,  and  also  suggestions  for  the  dispo 
sition  of  points  and  parts  of  sermons;  compare,  f.  i.,  the  Christmas 
office,  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent.  In  the  treatises  on  liturgy,  as 
a  source  of  sermons,  we  will  show  this  connection  in  relation  to 
the  homiletic  sketching  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

5.  Connection  of  the  several  formularies  of  the  masses  of  an  entire 
ecclesiastical  season  or  of  a  series  of  Sundays.  In  connection  with 
these  studies  astonishingly  practical  and  effective  cycles  of  sermons 
could  be  easily  arranged.  The  homiletic  sketching  of  the  ecclesias- 
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tical  year  will  also  show  this  connection.     (See  f.  i.,  p.  200,  506,  564, 

sqq.) 

6.  Connection  of  the  liturgical  formularies  with  dogma,  precept,  res 
olutions,  Christian  life,  popular  life,  requirements  of  the  age.    If  a  view 
of  the  liturgy  be  compared  with  a  view  of  science  and  of  the  entire 
life  of  man,  the  selection  of  a  practical  theme  will  often  become 
very  easy.     Compare,  f.  i.,  the  articles  of  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas 
dc  tcntationc  CJiristi,  dc  transjiguratione,  de  rcsurrcctionc,  de  ascensione 
CJiristi  with  the  liturgical  formularies  of  the  first  and  the  second 
Sundays  of  Lent,  of  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Saturday  and  Easter  liturgy,  with  the  liturgy  of  the 
Ascension,  and  you  will  strike  streams  of  living  waters  gushing 
forth  from  the  rocks. 

7.  Explanation  of  ceremonies.     The  liturgical  ceremonies  often 
afford  rich  occasions  for  a  practical  selection,  especially: 

(a)  The  ceremonies  of  the  mass.     (Compare,  in  the  Catechetical 
Studies:   Devotion  at  mass,  p.  787,  812,  567.) 

(b)  The  ceremonies  on  great  feast-clays,   f.   i.,   of   Holy  Week. 
(See  below  —  their  homiletic  sketching,  in  the  chapter  on  —  Sources 
of  sacred  eloquence.) 

(c)  The  ceremonies  of  the  sacraments.     (See,  f.  i.  --The  ceremo 
nies  of  Baptism.)    (</)  Ceremonies  of  the  more  frequent  ecclesiastical 
functions,  f .  i.,  at  funerals,  certain  consecrations,  and  blessings.     The 
gratitude  with  which  the  people  receive  such  themes  is  often  astonish 
ing.     Matter  for   this  is   found  in  Amberger,  Dippel,  Thalhofer, 
Rippel:  Beauties  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Gueranger,  Staudenmaier, 
Hettinger's  Aphorisms,  p.  278  sqq.,  Kellner's  Heortology,  occasion 
ally  in  Grisar:  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes,  in  ecclesiastical  en 
cyclopedias,  and  also  in  the  more  recent  pastoral  theologies. 

8.  Connection   between   the  liturgy  and  the  person  and  life  of 
Christ.     All  of  the  above  mentioned  rays  and  ways  of  liturgy  ought 
concentrate  into  this  one  center:  praedicamus  vobis  Jcsum —  non 
enim  judicam  me  scire  aliquid  inter  ws  nisi  Jesum  —  Jesus  hcri 
et  hodie  et  in  saecula  benedictus.     Next  to  Holy  Scripture  there  is 
no  better  school  for  successful  sermons  on  Christ  than  the  liturgy. 
Liturgy  is  mainly  the  living  and  dramatic  presentation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  renewed  life  of  Christ. 

See  below:  Sources  of  preaching:  I.  Holy  Scripture.  Prag 
matics  of  Holy  Scripture,  n.  20,  n.  21  sqq.  and:  Contents  of  the 
sermon:  Sermon  on  Christ  Jesus. 
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III.   POINT.  —  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SELECTION 

OF  A  SUBJECT 

A  third  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  practical  theme  for  a  sermon 
is  a  view  into  the  religious  requirements  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  various  congregations  and  classes  of  hearers.  The  school,  the 
confessional,  sick-calls,  useful  intermingling  with  the  people,  will 
disclose  to  the  vigilant  pastor  these  needs  and  requirements.  A 
selfish  seclusion  from  the  people,  a  pessimistic  disposition  toward 
the  people  without  any  restraint,  tend  to  conceal  these  views.  A  too 
familiar  mixing  by  no  means  sharpens  this  view,  but  rather  dulls 
the  spirit  and  makes  it  unfruitful  and  robs  the  preacher  of  that 
respect  which  the  people  should  cherish  for  him.  But  pastoral 
visits  to  the  homes  and  families  arc  most  excellent  means.  A  properly 
ordered  pastoral  visit,  in  any  form,  is  especially  of  great  pastoral 
influence.  With  this  may  also  be  classed  personal  intercourse  and 
personal  pedagogics  of  directors  of  societies  with  their  members.  Sup 
ported  by  all  such  experiences  one  should  ask  himself:  What  are 
the  needs  of  this  congregation  at  this  time  and  under  the  present 
conditions? 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  (in  art.  II)  the  practical  selection 
of  subjects  and  the  way  thereto  through  science,  liturgy,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.  We  will  now  pay  our  attention  to 
the  practical  determination  of  the  aim  of  the  sermon. 

ARTICLE  III.     THE  PRACTICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  AIM 

Above  we  have  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  exact  determination  of  the  aim  of  a  sermon. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  select  a  practical  subject:  the  subject 
must  be  animated  by  special  living  thoughts  of  purpose. 

Finis  anima  operis.  The  aim  is  the  soul  of  all  action.  He  who 
would  act  successfully  upon  others  must  direct,  with  double  force, 
his  action  toward  a  determined  aim. 

The  aim  does  not  always  follow  from  the  selected  subject  itself, 
even  though  the  latter  be  thoroughly,  practical.  Many  a  subject  is  by 
nature  a  thesis  infinita.  A  sharply  fixed  aim  forces  a  selection  from 
the  richness,  or  forms  even  a  very  rich  theme,  practical  from  all  sides. 
One  and  the  same  theme  may  admit  of  various  purposes.  Thus, 
f.i.,  a  sermon  on  Good-Friday  may  have  for  its  aim:  To  place 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  all  its  details,  very  lively  before  the  souls 
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of  the  people,  as  the  Apostle  testifies  of  his  sermons:  "before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  set  forth,  crucified  among  you."  (Gal. 
3:  i)  or  the  purpose:  To  lead  to  the  abhorrence  of  mortal  sin  - 
or  the  aim  to  move  to  perfect  contrition,  just  now  —  during  the 
sermon,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  last  hours  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  or  with  an  entire  view  of  Christ's  Passion,  possibly  with  a 
practical  exegesis  of  the  "  Ecce  lignum  crucis  "  and  of  the  Impropcria 
of  the  liturgy.  Furthermore,  a  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 
might  have  for  its  object  a  direct  presentation  of  the  article  of 
faith  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  or  Christ's  satisfaction,  or  the 
explanation  of  the  Passion  through  the  liturgy  of  Good-Friday,  etc. 

The  preacher  should  therefore  determine  his  aim,  before  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  sermon,  and  throughout  the  whole 
work  and  its  delivery  remain  conscious  of  the  idea  of  his  aim. 

The  omission  or  mere  superficial  handling  of  the  determination 
of  the  aim  robs  the  sermon  of  the  life  which  alone  produces  an 
effect.  If,  in  view  of  the  fulness  of  the  truths,  the  ideas  and  appli 
cations,  which  most  of  the  themes  contain,  the  preacher  does  not 
determine  a  special  object  in  preaching,  then  the  result  will  be, 
not  a  sermon,  but  mere  empty  talk  and  the  priest  will  exhaust  him 
self  in  a  very  s/iort  time.  As  little  as  an  advocate  in  court  may  lose 
sight  of  his  aim  for  a  single  moment  in  his  address,  so  little  may  the 
preacher,  in  the  elaboration  and  delivery  of  his  sermon,  forget  the 
objective  thought  thereof. 

The  whole  sermon  is,  in  view  of  its  special  purpose,  simply  the 
means  to  the  end.  In  a  great  measure  the  value  of  every  sermon 
which  is  to  be  studied  or  read,  must  be  judged  by  its  special  aim, 
contained  in  the  wider  or  closer  relation  of  all  its  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  determination  of  the  aim  is,  therefore,  a  principal 
part  of  the  entire  homiletic  activity.  Every-  sermon  is  a  battle 
and  a  victory.  Therefore  in  every  sermon  the  question  should 
be  carefully  weighed,  through  serious  study,  through  prayer,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  people:  What  practical  results  do  I 
wish  to  attain  in  the  people,  with  the  grace  of  God,  through  this 
sermon? 

A  wise  guide  upon  these  very  important  ways  in  the  determina 
tion  of  the  aim  is,  again,  the  liturgy. 

The  liturgy  is  really  filled  with  practical  thoughts  of  purposes,  both 
concealed  and  open.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  idea  of  a  pur- 
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pose  flashes,  like  an  electric  force,  through  all  the  parts  of  a  genuine 
sermon.  It  carries  the  fixed  aim  not  only  upon  its  brow:  but  aim  and 
purpose  illuminate  and  act  mightily,  though  not  with  a  burdensome 
imposition,  through  every  word.  Since,  however,  liturgy  in  itself  has 
a  marked  homiletic  side,  it,  too,  is  borne  and  penetrated  by  a  living  idea 
of  purpose.  Therefore,  ask  yourself:  What  is  the  object  which  the 
Church  desires  to  attain  by  the  Gospel  of  this  day?  How  can  I  interpret 
her  intention  for  the  benefit  of  my  congregation?  If  something  of  a 
somewhat  serious  character  is  to  be  said,  or  something  striking,  then  one 
should  ask:  Is  there  not  a  similar  objective  thought  in  the  Gospel  or 
some  other  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  day?  To  this  may  be  added  that 
the  most  pointed  truth  is  better  received  in  a  frame  of  the  Gospel  or 
of  the  liturgy,  in  fact,  in  the  light  of  the  objective  thought  contained 
therein.  Of  this  a  few  examples: 

i.  First  Sunday  of  Advent.  Introit  and  Gradual,  also  partly  the 
Epistle,  urge  mightily  to  prayer.  The  intention  of  prayer  pulsates 
through  the  whole  office.  Point  out  to  the  people,  therefore,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  prayer  for  the  com 
ing  of  the  Redeemer,  for  the  coming  of  salvation,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
objective  thought  in  its  liveliest  and  most  pointed  application.  Put 
this  aim  of  life,  which  is  so  often  forgotten,  once  more  in  the  most 
conspicuous  foreground.  (See  above  p.  60.) 

2.    Second  Sunday  of  Advent.     In  the  Gospel  there  are  especially 
two   intentions : 

(a)  The  one  is  the  longing,  the  craving  for  the  Redeemer.  Therefore, 
a  complete  picture  of  the  coming  Redeemer  is  shown,  of  the 
Redeemer  in  our  need,  in  a  word:  Christ  and  our  condition  of 
need  (caeci  vident,  etc.).  All  this  may  also  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  There  are  the  spiritually  blind,  the  spiritually 
lame,  who  live  unto  the  day,  the  spiritually  deaf  who  fail  to  hear 
sermons,  who  refuse  to  bow  to  the  word  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  parent. 
There  are  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  —  mortal  sinners !  Ilora 
est  de  somno  surgere!  The  great  intention  is:  to  awaken  in  us  a 
thought  of  the  need  of  a  redemption.  To  make  us  "poor  in  spirit," 
who  need  and  wish  for  a  Redeemer,  who  really  have  a  longing  for 
the  Advent:  adveniat  regnum  timm!  Compare  herewith  what 
is  said  below,  in  the  chapter  on  the  contents  of  the  principal 
theme:  The  sermon  on  Christ  Jesus,  with  a  view  of  sketching 
Christ  and  the  condition  of  our  actual  needs.  What  a  pointed, 
general,  and  particular  determination  of  purpose  a  preacher 
might  obtain  from  the  thought  of  the  liturgy  of  the  second  Sunday 
of  Advent:  the  need  of  a  redemption  and  of  a  Redeemer  —  Jesus, 
and  our  misery  —  if  he  were  to  consider  the  missal  and  the  brev- 
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iary  practically  from  this  view,  and  then,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
looked  into  the  modern  practical  life  of  a  priest. 
(b}  Furthermore,  there  is  this  intention  in  the  gospel:  to  prepare 
for  a  Redeemer  according  to  the  example  of  St.  John.  The  in 
tention  shows  itself  in  a  concrete  form  under  the  following  view: 
a  Xon  arundo  -cento  agitata.  The  Saviour  does  not  desire  men 
who  change  their  opinions  every  da}',  who  are  moved  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  every  infidel  sheet,  by  every  mock-speech 
that  is  uttered  in  questionable  localities.  The  crime  of  the  age  is 
human  fear,  a  veritable  swamp  of  reeds.  How  easily  striking 
truths,  in  connection  with  the  liturgy,  might  be  here  interwoven 
as  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  sense,  in  a  very  quiet  conversational 
tone. 

j3.    Xon  qui  mollibiis  vcstiuntur!     The  Saviour  does  not  want 
effeminate  men. 

aa.    Not  men  who  seek  their  own  comfort,  but  men  with  a 

sense  of  duty,  as  was  St.  John. 

bb.  Not  men  controlled  by  passions,  but  men  of  reason,  con 
trolled  by  common  sense  and  by  faith.  See  Gen.  4,  7 :  sub  te 
erit  appetitus  (pcccati]  \ 

3.  Third  Sunday  of  Advent.  The  main  idea  of  the  liturgy  is  joy 
in  consequence  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour;  animation  for  the  Saviour. 
Introit  and  Epistle:  Gaudcte  in  Domino;  et  itcrum  dico:  gaudde!  (Com 
pare  the  playing  of  the  organ,  a  more  solemn  liturgy.)  The  Church 
wishes  to  point  out  to  us  the  following  intentions,  all  of  which,  however, 
coalesce  into  the  one  already-mentioned:  Joy  in  Christ:  Dominus 
enim  prope  cst! 

(a)  Joy  in  the  Saviour.  There  is  no  greater  joy  than  that  which 
Jesus  secures  for  us.  Consider  the  Bible,  the  joy  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  prophets,  of  David,  Isaias,  Zachary:  Christus  venturus!  next 
the  joy  of  a  Magdalen,  of  a  John,  a  Peter  after  his  conversion, 
etc. 

(&)  Joy  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  Saviour  is  nigh  to  us  in  His 
doctrines,  in  His  precepts,  and  in  His  sacraments.  Faith  itself  is 
a  joyous  exposition  of  that  which  is  highest  and  the  greatest  that 
exists,  a  placing  before  our  eyes  of  the  whole  of  heaven  and  the  road 
that  leads  to  it  (fides  spcrandarum  rerum  substantial).  The  pre 
cepts  of  Christ  are  not  merely  a  burden,  but  also  a  pleasure  and  a 
joy:  they  are  truly  benefits.  Self-control  in  the  service  of  the 
commandments  makes  one  strong,  and  this  again  is  a  joy.  Con 
fession  makes  us  children  of  God,  perfect  men  and  perfect  Chris 
tians;  it  brings  an  entire  heaven  of  joy  into  the  soul.  Is  a  quiet 
conscience  not  a  source  of  joy?  Does  not  every  Sunday  sermon 
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console  ?  Does  it  not  give  courage  and  joy  for  the  entire  week 
and  consolation  in  all  our  sorrows  ?  Temperance  and  measure 
in  all  things  create  joy.  Purity  influences  the  entire  man  and 
makes  him  contented.  (Cf.  Epistle:  modest ia  vcstra  nota  sit 
omnibus  hominibus.)  The  liturgy,  therefore,  brings  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  preacher  the  objective  thought  of  joy  —  of  religion, 
as  the  first  true  source  of  joy  in  God.  Compare  herewith  a  bibli 
cal  concordance  on  the  word  gaudeo,  lactor,  gaudium,  lactitia,  and 
similar  ones. 

(c]  Joy,  on  the  feast  of  Jesus:  Joy  of  Advent,  of  Christmas.  The 
ecclesiastical  seasons  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  from 
the  children  of  the  Church  without  having  made  a  deep  impression. 
Prepare  for  them  a  Christmas  joy,  but  always  in  the  light  of 
religion.  Do  not  spoil,  in  the  eyes  of  God.  the  joys  of  Christmas 
by  presenting  bad  or  doubtful  books  or  other  dangerous  presents. 
A  further  intention  is  announced  by  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  and  the 
Introit:  The  cultivation  of  humility.  The  Epistle  commends  temper 
ance  —  modestia  vcstra  nota  sit  omnibus  liominibus.  Temperance  is  the 
opposite  of  gluttony.  Always  remain  within  proper  bounds:  the  young 
man  within  the  limits  of  obedience,  the  adult  within  the  doctrines  of  the 
Almighty:  Remember  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  choose  the  road  of 
religion:  God  has  shown  that.  There  is  likewise  temperance  in  relation 
to  your  neighbor,  called  justice;  there  is  a  limit  which  declares:  the 
other  man  has  also  a  right,  even  though  he  be  in  rags,  etc.:  humility  in 
regard  to  others.  In  the  Gospel  the  same  intention  prevails:  John 
designates  his  vocation  in  the  humblest  words  he  can  find:  vox  damantis 
in  dcscrto;  his  person  —  in  the  lowliest  expression:  I  am  not  worthy  to 
loose  the  latchet  of  his  shoe.  He  practises  humility  on  all  occasions: 
the  sanhedrin  pays  him  attention,  the  proconsul  sends  an  embassy  to 
ask:  Art  thou  the  Christ  or  the  Prophet?  He  remains  humble.  St. 
Bernard  says:  Humilitas  est  virtus,  qua  quis  verissima  sui  cognitione  sibi 
ipsivilescit.  Humility  is  truth;  ask  the  question:  What  am  I?  What 
am  I  in  the  sight  of  God?  What  would  I  be  without  God?  What  is 
my  person,  my  position,  the  work  of  my  vocation  without  God  ?  Die 
today  —  and  the  world  will  pursue  its  even  course  without  you.  You 
probably  have  much  to  do,  you  have  accomplished  much  —  die,  and 
still  the  world  will  go  on!  Humility  tells  the  truth  about  ourselves. 
Humility,  therefore,  thinks  little  of  itself  —  a  mere  worm,  a  nothing: 
therefore,  my  glory  is  nothing.  Thus  one  should  strive  to  interpret 
the  intention  of  the  liturgy  during  silent  moments.  After  such  a  medi 
tation  proceed  to  the  practical  selection  of  themes  or  to  their  completion. 
The  intentions  often  direct  the  entire  selection  of  material  or  re-animate  the 
matter  already  selected  with  new  life.  Do  not,  therefore,  despise  these 
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simple  exercises  even  before  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  which  we 
have  just  indicated. 

4.  The  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent.  One  intention  is:  True  penance 
as  a  preparation  for  Christmas.  The  penitential  intention  flares  through 
the  liturgy  like  flames  of  lire. 

1.  On  the  part  of  God:    pocnitentia  in  rcmissionem  pcccatorum  — 
thus  preaches  John  in  the  Gospel,  therefore:    the  Infant  Jesus  is 
coming  —  therefore  Advent  —  in  order  that  we  may  do  penance. 

Therefore,  in  these  last  days,  strive  again  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Emphasize  prayer  for  contrition,  for  a  good  Advent,  and  a  Christmas- 
confession.  (Explain,  among  the  intentions  of  the  liturgy,  absolution: 
God  can  grant  it,  God  wills  it  —  but  not  without  you.) 

2.  On  your  part: 

(a)  Rcctas  facile  scmitas  cjus.     Penance  consists  in  straightening  the 
way,  in  turning  from  the  way  of  the  flesh.     This  is  done  especially 
by  examination  of  conscience  for  confession.     Ask  yourself,  during 
Advent,  the  question:    Is  my  way  straight? 

How  easily,  guided  by  this  intention  f.i.,  and  in  union  with  the 
Gospel  —  might  a  practical  sermon  be  preached,  and  this  every 
evening,  on  the  examination  of  conscience  for  confession,  f.i.  on: 
rcctas  facile  scmitas:  Make  straight  the  way  to  God.  This  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  commandments  of  God.  I  will 
show  this  today  simply  in  connection  with  the  three  first 
commandments:  God  and  your  thoughts  (first  commandment 
-Do  you  believe?  How  do  you  pray?).  God  and  your  speech 
(second  commandment  —  How  do  you  speak  of  God :  how  do  you 
speak  of  God  in  your  home,  in  your  workshop?).  God  and  the 
week  (third  commandment:  How  do  you  and  your  family  observe 
the  Sunday?  What  does  the  rest  on  Sunday  mean?  the  rest  from 
labor  — •  rest  in  God  during  mass  —  during  the  parochial  service 
and  sermon?  Merely  short,  pithy  expositions  to  arouse  the  con 
science).  Prayer  to  God,  the  proper  speech  concerning  God,  the 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  —  these  are  the  means  to  make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  —  a  way  —  a  straight  way  to  God, 
to  the  Saviour,  and  to  make  it  at  Christmas-time. 

(b)  Omnis  vallis  implebitur,  omnis  mons  et  collis  humiliabitur.     This 
is  done  by  contrition.     Through  contrition  mountains  are  removed. 
The  human  mountain  of  pride  sinks  into  dust  at  the  sight  of  God, 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  supreme  good,  of  Him  who  is  most  worthy 
of  our  love.     Attrition   with   confession,  and  perfect   contrition 
without  confession,  but  with  a  purpose  of  confessing,  fill  valleys 
and  precipices  of  sin,  of  the  abandonment  of  God,  through  grace, 
through  sanctifying  grace. 
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(c)  Et  erunt  prava  in  directa  et  aspera  in  mas  planas:  Good  resolutions: 
From  out  of  the  false  ways  of  mortal  sin  there  arises  the  straight 
way  to  God:  instead  of  the  uneven  and  rugged  path  of  the  many 
venial  sins  springs  up  a  good  road.  These  resolutions  of  con 
fession,  in  general  and  in  particular,  should  be  your  Christmas- 
gift  to  the  infant  Jesus.  The  resolution  is  not  merely  a  ceremony, 
but  it  is  an  act  of  the  will,  a  veritable  work  of  character:  a  real 
road-builder  for  God  and  toward  God. 

Such  simple  exercises  seek  to  find  a  way  through  the  thoughts  of  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  liturgy,  into  practical  life;  they  illumine  material  for 
a  sermon,  and  give  it  a  living  soul.  We  have  purposely  selected,  in  the 
above  examples,  entirely  simple  things  in  order  to  disclose  the  facility 
of  the  subject.  In  such  explanations  it  is  permissible  to  use,  occasion 
ally,  besides  the  literal  sense,  also  the  scnsus  communis  cum  fundamento 
in  re.  If,  f.i.,  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  liturgy  depict  penance  in  an 
elaborate  manner,  then  it  is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  author  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  creatrix  of  the  liturgy,  to  apply  all  practically 
to  the  forthcoming  penance  • —  to  the  sacrament  and  to  perfect  contri 
tion  accompanied  by  the  desire  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
For  this  purpose  the  words  of  the  Bible  supply  new  forms,  new  golden  vessels 
of  the  oft-repeated  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  of  contrition. 
The  doctrine  need  not  always  run  in  the  old  ruts,  but  should  open  new 
mew-points,  new  ideas  and  applications.  Thus,  the  intention  of  the 
fourth  Advent  Sunday,  just  explained,  might  induce  a  pastor  to  preach 
on  this  Sunday,  during  one  year,  on  the  examination  of  conscience,  in 
connection  with  confession,  and  in  the  evening,  as  the  best  way  for  a 
preparation  of  Christmas  —  and  this  could  be  done  in  a  most  varied 
manner.  In  some  other  year  the  same  intention  might  possibly  induce 
him  to  speak  on  contrition  in  relation  to  confession  and  on  perfect  con 
trition  in  the  evenings  —  again  another  year:  on  the  resolutions  and  firm 
purposes  of  amendment  in  connection  with  confession,  every  evening 
and  possibly  at  mass  —  again,  on  all  this  once  more  from  a  general  view. 
But  this  ought  to  be  done  by  the  preacher,  in  the  form  of  an  exegesis,  on 
the  text:  Rectas  facile  semitas  ejus  .  .  .  etc.,  which  should  permeate  the 
entire  sermon.  If  the  preacher  should  recite  such  texts  only  at  the 
introduction  as  a  switch  for  some  old  sermon  on  the  examination  of  con 
science,  then  the  whole  would  lose  its  valuable  and  fruitful  character  of 
Advent:  the  intended  exercises  and  acts  would  appear  to  little  advantage 
as  exercises  and  acts  of  Advent.  On  this  account  do  we  emphasize  so 
much  the  study  of  the  liturgy  and  its  scope,  because  it  is  so  well  adapted 
to  make  the  preacher  be  that  which  the  Lord  says  of  him:  proferens  de 
thesauro  suo  nova  et  vetera! 
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There  still  remains  the  duty  of  speaking  on  the  practical  com 
pletion  of  the  sermon. 

ARTICLE  IV.     THE  PRACTICAL  COMPLETION  OF  THE  SERMON 

\Ve  will  give  a  few  rules  and  directions  in  regard  to  the  prac 
tical  completion  of  the  practically  selected  theme,  in  the  light  of 
a  fixed,  practical  purpose.  (  See  p.  51,  52.) 

All  directions  in  regard  to  the  practical  completion  of  a  sermon 
may  be  reduced  to  one  principle:  bring  the  sermon  icil/iin  a  practical, 
universal  relation  to  the  human,  supernatural,  Christian  life.  The 
sermon  should  not  present  revealed  doctrine  for  itself,  but  for  the 
sake  of  life,  i.e.,  for  the  religious,  supernatural  life  of  the  people. 
\Ye  will  again  treat  of  the  evangelical  fundamental  law:  ut  vitam 
habcant  et  abundantius  liabcant. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  principle  we  will  give  the  following  special 
directions: 

(a)  The  preacher  should  make  the  applications,  exercises,  and 
resolutions  which  act  upon  the  life,  as  concrete  as  possible.  A 
preacher  who  leaves  it  to  his  hearers  to  apply  to  themselves  the 
substance  of  his  discourse  leaves  to  them  the  most  important  part 
of  his  task.1  The  preacher  must  propose  the  exercises,  and  their 
application,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearer  can  transpose  them 
directly,  just  as  he  heard  them,  into  practical  life.  The  people 
should  be  encouraged  —  possibly  in  a  sermon  at  the  end  of  the 
time  for  their  pascal  confession  or  after  some  general  confession- 
day —  to  renew,  during  the  holy  offering  of  the  mass  of  this  Sunday 
or  at  each  mass  until  Pentecost,  the  resolutions  made  at  con 
fession,  or  the  people  should  be  earnestly  exhorted,  which  should 
be  successfully  confirmed  by  reasons  based  on  the  salvation  of 
souls,  to  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  every  evening,  and 
occasionally  at  the  beginning  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
During  a  sermon  on  education  it  might  be  well  to  enter  into  details 
so  that  fathers  and  mothers  might  put  their  resolutions  almost 
daily  into  practise.  (See  excellent  directions  for  this  in  Alban 
Stolz,  "Erziehungskunst.") 

St.  Alphonse  of  Liguori  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  rather  reproach 
fully:  "I  know  it  very  well:  our  prominent  preachers  do  not  like 
to  speak  of  all  these  things  (prayer,  instruction  on  confession, 

1  Gisbert,  Eloq.  chret.  c.  14,  n.  14. 
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amendment  of  life,  the  hearing  of  mass,  the  ways  and  means  to 
resist  temptation).  They  find  these  things  too  elementary,  too 
common.  .  .  .  But  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  who  converted  ever  so 
many  souls,  was  accustomed  to  preach  precisely  in  this  manner; 
and,  as  often  as  an  occasion  presented  itself,  he  recommended  to 
his  hearers  some  tried  means  of  religious  life. 

This  advice  may  also  be  applied  in  the  composition  of  sermons 
for  feast-days:  for  on  these  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are 
assembled,  even  those  who  seldom  attend  sermons  arc  then  present. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  descend  often  from  high  and  festive  thoughts 
of  faith  and  mysteries  of  the  feasts,  which  ought  ordinarily  domi 
nate  the  sermon  on  such  occasions,  to  entirely  simple  and  direct 
applications,  in  a  quiet  and  earnest  tone,  appropriate  to  the  range 
of  the  hearers:  like  the  eagle,  which  alights  from  the  pure  heights 
very  suddenly  and  securely  upon  its  prey.  Precisely  on  such 
back-grounds  are  practical  resolutions  well  received,  better,  possibly, 
than  ever.  We  beg  leave  to  furnish  an  entirely  concrete  and  finished 
example,  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  established  law. 

To  give  an  example:  Why  should  one  not  descend,  very  simply  and 
artlessly,  to  the  doctrine  of  good  intention  in  an  occasional  sermon,  f.i., 
of  a  Swiss  celebration  of  some  battle,  or  on  a  day  of  a  confederation  of 
prayer,  on  which  one  could  naturally  and  historically  develop  God's 
idea  of  love  of  country?  We  may  fancy,  f.i.,  an  cxegetically  treated 
sermon  on  God  in  nature,  i.e.,  on  a  previously  worked-out  popularized 
proof  of  God,  which  might  voice  in  itself  the  following  thought  that 
would  penetrate  into  the  very  midst  of  modern  life :  - 

God  is  in  your  midst:  the  thought  of  God  looms  up,  and  speaks  and 
is  thundered  and  voiced  through  our  whole  country:  Units  est  Altissimus 
Creator  omnipotent.  (Eccl.  7 : 8.)  One  is  supreme,  Almighty,  the  Cre 
ator.  We  Swiss  have  a  double,  a  triple  reason  and  duty  to  esteem  the 
thought  of  God  most  highly.  What  is  our  most  beautiful  land  in  the 
very  heart  of  Europe  ?  A  picture-book  of  God  —  open  to  all  nations. 
Every  city,  every  country  is  proud  if  it  can  say:  within  my  museums  I 
shelter  a  Raphael,  a  Murillo,  an  Albrecht  Duerer  —  works  of  art  of  the 
first  class.  How  men  rejoice  if  they  are  able  to  say:  This  poet,  this 
artist,  this  hero,  lived  amongst  us;  amongst  us  he  created  his  highest, 
his  greatest  works.  Like  a  jewel  in  a  golden  setting  is  the  memory  of 
such  men  honored  in  their  country.  How  dear  to  you  are  today  the 
victors  in  the  battles  for  our  liberty?  The  very  thought  of  them  today 
pulsates  vividly  through  your  hearts.  But  into  your  very  midst  the 
Almighty  has  placed  His  masterpieces  —  the  grand  dome  of  the  Alps,  the 
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beauty  and  the  fertility  of  the  landscape.  Therefore,  all  honor  to  this 
eternal  Artist  —  the  source  of  all  beauty.  Swiss  fellow-citizens  and 
confederates!  see  to  it  that  the  reproach  of  the  Baptist  may  never 
apply  to  our  people:  Medius  vcstrum  stetit,  quern  vos  nescitis.  He  stands 
in  the  midst  of  you,  and  you  know  Him  not.  (John  26.)  He  stands  in 
the  midst  of  you,  the  glorious,  the  Almighty,  the  personal  God,  and  yet 
you  know  Him  not!  Aye,  brethren:  may  the  thought  of  God,  pro 
claimed  so  forcibly  to  us  by  our  country,  vibrate  through  every  fiber  of 
our  being.  A  friend  related  to  me  some  time  ago  how  he  had  climbed, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  peak  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Switzerland.  There  he  beheld  the  morning  sun  tearing  apart  a  volume 
of  clouds.  At  his  feet  lay  the  dear  land  of  the  Swiss.  From  the  high- 
altar  of  the  country  the  eye  rested  downward  even  over  the  highest 
glaciers  and  the  gigantic  chains  of  mountain  ranges.  Then,  as  the  sun's 
rays  penetrated  the  valleys  and  the  gaps,  and  an  inexpressible  glory 
unfolded  itself  —  there  —  so  he  declared  —  the  thought  of  God  took 
possession  of  me.  I  could  not  do  otherwise:  I  sank  upon  my  knees  — 
and  prayed.  But  my  guide,  a  weather-beaten  man,  laughed  pleasantly 
when  I  arose:  "You  are  not  the  first  one,"  he  said,  "who  prayed  here 
above.  Men  that  were  hardened  I  saw  pray  here  with  many  a  tear  in 
their  eyes,  which,  perhaps,  had  long  ago  forgotten  to  weep!" 

Alban  Stolz  once  said:  There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  beautiful 
than  a  man  in  prayer.  And  this  is  true.  But  to  this  —  to  prayer  — 
the  thought  of  God  urges  in  all  forms.  Yes,  the  entire  Switzerland, 
from  the  high  altar  of  Monte  Rosa  to  the  cliff  upon  which  we  stand, 
cries  out  to  us:  Orate,  fratrcs!  Pray,  brethren!  What  does  man  do  when 
he  prays?  Conscious  of  his  power,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  joyful  heart 
he  acknowledges:  Every  fiber  in  me  is  God's  property.  Every  pulsa 
tion  of  my  heart  is  His  gift.  My  whole  being  cries  to  God  my  Lord. 
How  beautiful  if  man  —  a  workman  with  a  callous  hand,  says  with 
David  every  morning  at  dawn:  Deus,  Deus,  meus  ad  te  de  luce  mgilo:  O 
God,  my  God,  to  Thee  do  I  watch  at  break  of  day.  (Ps.  62  :  i.)  Eructavit 
cor  mcum  verbum  bonum :  ego  dico  opera  mea  regi.  (Ps.  44 :  i .)  My  heart 
hath  uttered  a  good  word :  I  speak  my  words  to  the  King  —  who  is  God 
—  also  of  our  Republic.  Is  it  not  something  marvelous,  something 
grand,  when  through  our  wires,  secret  and  concealed,  the  electric  power 
flows:  now  it  moves  a  machine  —  then  some  gigantic  plant  —  now  it 
creates  motion,  then  heat,  then  light  in  darkness:  here  it  illumines  a 
brilliant  palace,  there,  in  a  simple  factory-hall,  it  aids  practical  and 
honorable  labor.  Yet,  it  is  a  power  of  untold  form.  Such  a  power, 
brethren,  but  of  a  higher  spiritual  kind,  is  the  idea  of  God  —  prayer  to 
God  —  the  good  intention  of  prayer,  which  buds  forth  from  the  idea  of 
God,  which  dedicates  to  the  supreme  King  the  entire  work  of  the  day. 
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The  priest  often  repeats  at  the  altar  the  great  words:  per  omnia  saecula 
saecidorum  —  in  all  eternity.  But  even  the  street-cleaner,  the  humblest 
woman  working  in  a  dark  factory-hall,  the  herdsman  high  up  on 
the  Alps,  even  they  can  say:  per  omnia  saecula  sacculorum.  I  work 
for  eternity.  Even  my  daily  labor  is  a  work  for  God's  honor:  ego  dico 
opera  mca  regi:  my  work  for  the  King.  Brethren,  daily  renew  this 
good  intention. 

Happy  the  country  in  which  the  thought  of  God  thus  glorifies  the 
morning  of  the  work  of  the  statesman,  of  the  physician,  of  the  merchant, 
of  the  laborer,  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  maid  —  as  does  the  morning 
dawn  the  glacier  of  the  Alps.  Happy  the  people  within  which,  like  an 
electric  wave,  this  glorious  intention  flows.  Let  us  give  glory  to 
God,  let  us  dedicate  the  work  of  each  day  to  God  —  our  King.1 

(b)  The  preacher  should  not  exaggerate  in  his  applications  and 
advices.     He  must  guard  against  a  senseless  custom  of  so  many 
who  can  scarcely  utter  an  ethical  precept  without  aiming  too  high. 
Alban  Stolz  remarks  on  this  point:    Do  not  direct  the  stream  of 
water  to  the  highest  point  of  the  flame;    do  not  use  cannons  to 
shoot  sparrows.     Here  a  deeper  study  of  the  ideal  moral  theology 
and  of  casuistics  will  find  a  golden  medium. 

(c)  The  preacher  should  make  use  of  practical  applications  through 
out  the  entire  sermon.     It  is  an  error,  that  grew  out  of  a  strait-laced 
treatment,  that   doctrine  must  fill  the  first  part  and  useful  appli 
cation   the    second   part   of  a  sermon      It   may   be   occasionally 
practical,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  that  the  preacher,  after 
having  preached  for  thirty  minutes,  should  finally  remember  and 
express  in  a  school-boy  fashion  that:  "  Now  I  come  to  a  practical 
application."     Such  mechanical   teaching  is  death   to  a  sermon. 
Applications  should  be  introduced  wherever  matter  and  purpose  de 
mand.     Again,  the  sermon  should  not  be  overstocked  with  such 
applications.     It  is,  f.i.,  very  inapt  to  weave  into  a  dogmatic  proof 
all  kinds  of  applications,  since  hereby  the  clearness  of  the  proof  is 
clouded.     The    application  in  an  exegetical  homily  may  often  be 
very  short:    at  the  end  of  the  homily,  often  even  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph  of  the  homily,  all  things  should  flow  and  flood  toward  an 
impressive  central  application  —  upon  which  the  entire  homily  was 
based.     In  spite  of  the  above  expressed  censure  of  a  mechanical 
method,  there  are  themes  that  may  be  divided  into  a  more  doc 
trinal   and  a   more   practical   part.     Compare,  f.i.,   some   of   the 

1  The  thought  of  God  in  our  fatherland:   Sermon  by  A.  M.  Glarus. 
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Pauline  letters,  possibly  with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  illustrations 
by  Kaulen,  in  his  Introduction  into  the  New  Testament.  Here 
also  the  word  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  applied:  The  letter  killeth, 
but  it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  (II  Cor.  3:  6.) 

(</)  The  preacher  should  repeat,  but  always  in  a  new  form,  the 
same  important  practical  applications:  Here,  too,  he  should  be, 
according  to  the  word  of  Christ,  the  pater  familias  qui  projcrt  de 
Uicsaiiro  suo  uoi'a  ct  cetera. 

(c)  The  preacher  should  intersperse  between  his  applications 
ethical  illustrations,  i.e.,  suitable  views  of  human  actions  and  life, 
such  as  are  found  among  the  people,  with  a  tactful  use  of  those 
circumstances  and  sketches  which  sharply  and  truly  depict  human 
characters  and  hearts.  Compare  herewith  the  ethical  pictures 
given  by  our  Saviour  of  the  hypocrites,  (Matt.  23:  13);  of  the  un 
feeling  and  the  hard-hearted  rich  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  glutton  and  poor  Lazarus  (Luke  16:  19  sqq).  Mark  the 
accidentals,  f.i.,  the  excellently  sketched  "licking  dogs,"  etc. 
Models  of  ethical  pictures  may  be  found  in  Chrysostom,  Augustin, 
Berthold  of  Ratisbonne,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Francis  de  Sales, 
Segneri,  Sailer,  Kolmar,  Foerster,  Kettelcr,  P.  Abel,  Alban  Stolz. 
The  ethical  picture  should  not  be  far-fetched  nor  too  stiff  and 
never  exaggerated,  so  that  no  one  might  say:  It  does  not  apply  to 
me.  Neither  should  it  be  too  long-winded,  so  that  it  would  con 
sume  an  entire  part  or  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sermon.  It  should  be 
a  means  to  the  end,  and  not  the  end  itself.  The  speaker  should 
not  become  infatuated  by  his  own  pictures.  (See  Schleiniger:  A 
Model  Preacher,  p.  76,  139.) 

ARTICLE  V.    THE  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PEOPLE 
AND  OF  MEN 

Whatever  has  been  said  about  the  ways  that  lead  to  a  practical 
sermon,  therefore,  of  the  practical  selection  of  a  theme,  of  the 
practical  determination  of  the  aim  and  its  practical  execution,  all 
this  rests  on  the  background  of  genuine  human  knowledge.  The 
preacher  ought  to  have  learned  human  life,  the  life  of  the  people,  and, 
above  all,  the  human  heart  in  its  vital  relation  to  Christ  in  the 
Church.  This  knowledge  the  preacher  acquires  through  proper 
intercourse  with  the  people,  with  the  families,  through  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  sick,  through  the  pastoral  direction  of  societies,  through 
work  in  the  pastoral  care  of  children,  through  a  thousand  strings 
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which  bind  him  to  the  life  of  the  people,  in  the  confessional,  which 
is  a  veritable  school  for  the  preacher,  and  through  the  study  of  his 
own  heart:  since  personal  ascetics  are  also  a  high-school  for  prac 
tical  sermons.  A  prudent  regard  to  the  dangers  and  the  seductions 
of  popular  life  and  the  cultured  of  our  days,  attention  to  the  litera 
ture  and  the  colportage  of  books,  to  attacks  made  in  newspapers 
and  public  opinion,  are  additional  aids.  Intelligent  traveling  and, 
especially,  the  familiar  intercourse  with  practical  pastors,  all  these 
furnish  the  preacher  new  means  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  men.  Every  priest  of  God,  who  possesses  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  will  have  com 
passion  for  the  people,  will  discover  and  fully  perceive  their  disad 
vantages  and  their  failings.  Such  a  one  will  not  condemn,  like  the 
one-sided  pessimist,  popular  life  without  due  consideration,  nor 
unreasonably  without  a  prudent  discrimination,  which  is  becoming 
a  true  pastor. 

We  desire  to  refer  here  to  the  reading  of  the  works  of  good  pop 
ular  writers,  from  whom  much  might  be  learned  for  an  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  description  of  our  homiletic  view 
of  a  practical  sermon,  which  ought  effect  practical  supernatural  life 
and  the  progress  of  this  life,  and  a  particular  one,  regarding  the 
selection  of  a  subject  and  the  determination  of  a  purpose  and  of 
the  carrying  out  of  the  same.  \Ve  will  now  consider  the  second 
principal  law. 

CHAPTER   II 
THE  POPULAR  SERMON1 

A.  A  sermon  should  benefit  the  Christian  people;  therefore  it 
should  be  comprehensible,  aye,  very  easily  understood  by  the 
people.  The  preacher,  on  rarer  occasions,  addresses  also  exclu 
sively  special  societies  and  classes:  these  alone  should  then  be  con 
sidered.  Generally  he  preaches  to  the  whole  parish.  It  is  highly 
important  that,  in  view  of  a  very  mixed  audience,  certain  momentous 
points  of  a  sermon  be  better  adapted  for  one  class  of  hearers, 
other  points  for  others.  Thus  preachers  of  a  large  city  or  of  some 
larger  industrial  place,  or  of  great  centers  of  workingmen,  should 

1  Literature:    Alban  Stolz,  Homiletik,  etc.,  p.   181,   202,  sqq.      Dr.  Jungmann, 
Theorie,  I.  Bd.,  p.  154  sqq.     Schleiniger,  Predigtamt,  n.  138  sqq. 
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pay  special  attention  to  the  cultured  circles,  or  to  those  strata  of 
people  who  aim  at  culture.  The  preacher  should  have  a  vital  inter 
course  with  all  classes  of  hearers.  All  things  must  spring  from  life 
into  life.  Therefore,  precisely,  is  the  slavish  copying  of  models  a 
deathblow  to  the  heart  of  popularity.  TJic  one  and  the  same  sermon 
may  and  even  should  contain  within  itself  trains  of  thoughts  adapted 
to  the  common  people,  and  particular  expositions  for  the  cultured. 

But  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  sermon,  the  sermon  as  sue/!,  must 
be  designed  for  the  people,  for  the  generality  of  the  Christian  congre 
gation.  Even  the  cultured  themselves,  generally  speaking,  show  full 
interest  in  noble  popularity. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  naturally  to  the  idea  and  the  definition 
of  popularity.  A  sermon  is  popular  when  it  is  comprehensible  to 
the  generality  of  the  people;  easily  understood  and  comprehended 
by  them,  and  when  it  acts  upon  no  class  of  hearers  in  a  repulsive 
manner. 

B.  The  second  principal  law  of  sacred  eloquence  is:  preach  in 
a  popular  manner.  This  follows: 

(a)  From  the  nature  of  the  thing:    At  ego  otiosum  sermonem 
dixcrim,  quern  auditor  suo  ingenio  non  intclligit.1 

(b)  From  ecclesiastical  precepts:   The  councils  and  the  encycli 
cals  of  Popes  constantly  emphasize   the  popularity  of  sermons. 
The  council  of  Trent  emphasizes  especially  that  the  sermon  should 
correspond  to  the  capacity  (capacitas)  of  the  people,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  couched  in  easily  comprehended,  pleasant,  and  flowing 
language:  cum  brcvitatc  et  facilitate  sermonis.- 

Pius  IX,  in  his  first  encyclical  —  Qui  pluribus  —  addresses  the 
following  admonition  to  the  preachers  of  the  world :  Ut  .  .  .  Sanc- 
tissimae  nostracreligionis  dogmata  et  pracccpta  .  .  .  graviac  splendido 
orationis  gcncrc  populis  dare,  apcrteque  cnunticnt.  Very  interest 
ingly  did  the  Sacred  cong.  Epp.  et  Reg.  (1894)  write  on  this  point, 
in  an  encyclical  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  priests  (n.  4-6). 

The  popular  element  molds  the  sermon  into  a  full  and  genuine 
mutual  intercourse  between  preacher  and  the  people,  into  a  sort  of 
a  virtual  conversation.  The  preacher  must  be  disposed  to  weigh 
with  his  people  dogma  upon  dogma  and  proof  after  proof,  and 
enable  them  to  penetrate  these  and  make  them  their  own.  The 
preacher,  in  difficult  demonstrations  of  proofs,  must  look  backwards 
in  order  to  see,  like  the  humane  mountain-guide,  whether  his  own 
1  Quintilian,  Introd.  orat.,  8  c.  2.  2  Trid.  Sess.  V.  c.  2. 
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are  following;  therefore,  he  must  prepare  pauses  —  to  rest,  to 
review,  to  look  forward,  and  to  repeat. 

In  regard  to  resolutions  and  amendments  of  life,  preacher  and 
people  should  be  one  heart  and  one  soul.  But  the  contrary  is 
generally  the  case  if  the  preacher  soars  into  abstract  and  lofty 
regions,  whilst  the  hearers  are  disinterestedly  seated  deep  down  in 
the  valley:  Testis  enim  mihi  cst  Dens,  quomodo  cupiam  omnes  vos 
in  visceribus  Christi.1 

(c)  The  importance  of  this  qualification  of  popularity  of  a 
sermon  determines  likewise  the  importance  of  the  means  by  which 
it  is  attained.  We  will  briefly  enumerate  here  the  means  which  are 
to  be  directly  applied  in  the  practical  exercises: 

1.  A  personal,  deep,  and  clear  understanding  of  theology  begets 
popularity.     Whoever  wishes  to  become  a  popular  preacher  must, 
above  all,  be  well  posted  in  dogma  and  moral.     Just  at  a  time  when 
the  preacher  desires  to  popularize  a  certain  dogmatic  or  moral 
doctrine  or  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  scientifically,  without  any 
phraseology,  he  will  often  find,  here  and  there,  obscurities  and  gaps 
in  his  own  knowledge.     Therefore,  dogma  and  moral  should  fre 
quently  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  sermon.     We  recom 
mend  here  again  works  which  will  preserve  a  medium  between  the 
strictly  scientific  sort  and  a  sturdy  popular  tone ;   therefore,  again  - 
Wilmer's    Handbooks    of    Religion,    Meschler's   writings,   f.i.    his 
"Gift  of  Pentecost,"  Life  of  Christ,  Segur's  and  Wetzel's  religious 
writings,  good  catechetical  sermons.     From  such  solid  works  as 
these  a  way  is  easily  found  to  a  proper  popularity  of  a  sermon, 
which  by  no  means  all  of  the  above  mentioned  works  contain. 

2.  Zeal  for  souls  is  a  real  creator  of  popularity.     The  preacher 
desires  to  gain  the  people  for  God  at  all  price,  and  therefore  he  never 
tires  to  discover  new  ways  and  new  methods  to  approach  his  hearers. 
Therefore  it  can  be  said  in  all  truth  that  zeal  for  souls  is  truly  a 
creator  of  popular  eloquence.     But  self-complacency  is  its  greatest 
foe.     (Compare  the  explanation  of  "The  spirit  of  love,"  p.  47.) 

3.  The   methodical   reading   of  popular   writers  —  with   pen   in 
hand  —  is   a   most   excellent  school   of  popularity.     From   popular 
writers  and  preachers  the  practical  pastor  can  learn  much.     But 
he  must  not   imitate   their  weak  points,   as  is  often  done,   nor 
their  peculiar  style:  "How  he  hawks  and  coughs  —  they  readily 
discern." 

1  Phillip  i  :  3  sqq.,  23-26;   2,  17-18;  4 :  i. 
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In  the  homiletic  reading  of  religious  popular  writers  of  all  times, 
and  especially  of  modern  times,  observe  the  following  points: 

(a)  Ask  yourself:   Wherein  lies  the  force  of  the  idea  and  of  the 
form  of  the  several  passages,  which  make  a  special  impression  upon 
us,  and  in  which  the  writer  approaches  our  thinking  and  feeling 
most?     What  attracts  the  people  in  the  thought,  in  the  speech,  and 
in  the  construction  of  sentences? 

(b)  What  passages  could  be  utilized  in  a  sermon  for  the  eluci 
dation  of  a  dogma,  for  an  impressive  driving  home  of  a  precept, 
etc.?     What  explanations  of  the  writer  are  not  suitable  for  a  sermon, 
because   they  produce   so   little   religious   thought,   because   they 
approach  too  much  the  tone  of  entertaining,  because  they  are  too 
broad,  because  they  are  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  proper  tact 
of  the  preacher?     What  may  be  suitable  for  this  or  that  eminent 
preacher,  but  not  for  me?    These  questions  the  younger  preachers, 
especially,  should  often  propound  to  themselves.     It  shows  a  want 
of  tact  and  is  repulsive  if  a  young  preacher  yields  to  a  certain 
popular  coarseness.     Not  all  things  are  suitable  to  every  age  and 
temperament,      (f)    Place  into  your  gathered  cornucopiae  popular 
passages  upon  some  important  ideas,  f.i.,  faith,  grace,  cross,  death, 
love  of  neighbor,  justice,  etc.,  or  note  the  places  where  these  can 
be  found.     (Rich  treasures  in  Stolz,  Wetzel.) 

(d)  Compare  the  popular  writers  and  preachers  with  their 
peculiar  style,  and  select  the  one  or  other  for  a  time  for  a  model, 
but  do  not  follow  them  too  slavishly  nor  too  exclusively.  Thus, 
f.i.,  from  St.  Chrysostom  you  might  learn  popular  exegesis,  from 
St.  Augustin  a  vivid  and  animating  treatment  which  will  directly 
interest  the  hearer,  even  on  the  most  difficult  dogmatic  questions. 
(See,  f.i.,  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  on  St.  John,  and  also  the 
homiletic  exegesis  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour.)  From  Bourdaloue 
you  might  learn  details  of  morality  and  how  to  point  out  erroneous 
paths,  especially  in  the  light  of  great  thoughts  taken  from  Holy 
Scripture;  from  Father  Roh  popular  apologetics  which  interest 
the  masses  of  the  people;  from  Ketteler  the  binding  force  of  the 
judgment  of  popular  life  in  the  light  of  Christianity;  from  P.  Abel 
the  succinct  and  the  direct  practical  treatment  of  great  Catholic 
duties,  and  likewise  of  the  entire  Catholic  view  of  the  world  in 
excellent  masterly  catechetics;  from  Alban  Stolz  deeply  impressive, 
psychological  applications  which  penetrate  directly  into  the  inner 
most  soul,  especially  the  practical  ways  from  dogma  to  life;  from 
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v.  Ah  the  intellectually  surprising  conception  of  history  and  life 
in  practical  illustrations  of  moment;  from  Wetzel  a  simple,  succinct, 
and  solid,  religious  explanation. 

4.  The  source  and  the  model,  however,  of  popular  sermons  is, 
above  all  —  Holy  Scripture.  True,  Holy  Scripture  contains  many 
texts  and  contexts  which  require  a  more  detailed  commentary. 
This  is  even  a  part  of  God's  own  design.  But, 'on  the  whole,  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  most  popular  religious  book  that  exists.  It 
presents  to  us  religion  and  revelation  not  only  as  a  grand  system, 
but  also  as  a  fact  which  exists  in  the  midst  of  life,  concrete,  direct, 
in  flesh  and  blood,  as  it  were,  and  with  all  the  colors  and  shades  of 
the  life  of  feeling  which  it  comprises.  It  is  the  inspired  word  of 
God  in  a  popular  form.  We  desire  especially  to  draw  attention  to 
the  following  important  points  of  the  popular  eloquence  of  Holy 
Scripture : 

(a)  The  overwhelming  force  of  an  idea.  Compare  the  forceful 
popular  presentation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  Isaias, 
f.i.,  throughout  the  entire  book.  Overwhelming,  for  instance,  is 
the  comparison  between  God  and  the  world  in  Isaias,  c.  40.  Similar 
to  it  is  that  of  Baruch:  read,  f.i.,  the  striking  lesson  on  Holy  Sat 
urday.  The  power  and  beauty  and  the  thought  of  God  contained 
in  the  Psalms  are  of  world-wide  celebrity,  f.i.,  Ps.  49:  Dens  dcorum, 
and  Ps.  138,  9  sqq. 

WTe  will  merely  add  a  short  direction  for  practical  work.  Give 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  Isaias  40, 
10  sqq.,  full  scope  to  act  upon  you:  "Behold  the  Lord  God  shall 
come  with  strength,  and  His  arm  shall  rule :  .  .  .  He  shall  feed  His 
flock  like  a  shepherd :  He  shall  gather  together  the  lambs  with  His 
arm,  and  shall  take  them  up  to  His  bosom.  .  .  .  \Vho  has  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  weighed  the  heavens  with 
his  palm!  \Vho  hath  poised  with  three  fingers  the  bulk  of  the  earth, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance! 
Who  hath  forwarded  the  spirit  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his 
counselor,  and  that  taught  him?  .  .  .  Behold  the  gentiles  are  as  a 
drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  smallest  grain  of  a  balance: 
behold  the  islands  are  as  a  little  dust.  And  Libanus  shall  not  be 
enough  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offer 
ing."  Consider,  in  connection  herewith,  that  it  is  precisely  modern 
natural  science  and  the  discoveries  of  modern  times  that  are  be 
come,  as  it  were,  a  commentary  on  such  verses.  Here  and  there, 
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explained  in  a  somewhat  modern  exegesis,  such  passages  show  our 
present  generation,  precisely  through  the  sermon,  the  idea  of  God 
with  a  convincing  force  and  superiority  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  preachers,  in  general,  no  longer  gather  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  idea  of  God  and  the  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  should  not  be  said  that 
these  images  are  too  lofty  —  not  at  all!  If  the  fundamental  tone  of 
the  sermon  is  clear,  perspicuous,  virtually  conservative  —  then  the 
bulk  of  the  people  will  follow  in  climbing  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the  idea  of  God.  (Compare  with  the  just  quoted  passages  also 
Job  38:  2-23,  or  Ps.  138:  9;  Quo  ibo  a  spiritu  tuo  ?  ct  quo  a 
facie  tua  Ju'^iam?  Si  asccndcro  in  coclum,  tu  illic  cs:  si  disccndcro 
in  injcrnum  tu  adcs,  si  sumscro  pcnnas  mcas  diluculo  ct  Jialntavcro 
in  extremis  mar  is:  denim  illuc  manus  tua  dcducct  me  ct  tcnebit 
dcxtcra  tua  me!  From  the  laws  of  God  and  from  His  presence  no 
one  can  escape.  God  puts  His  hand  everywhere  upon  man.  Every 
where  the  right  hand  of  God  holds  him;  it  acts,  upholds,  commands, 
binds,  protects,  guards,  and  punishes! 

By  reading  such  passages,  by  reflecting  and  meditating  upon 
them,  by  learning  them  by  heart,  by  placing  them  together  or 
explaining  them  popularly  in  their  most  pregnant  ideas,  one  could 
successfully  follow,  with  an  overwhelming  popularity,  such  themes 
as  —  God's  omnipotence,  His  omnipresence,  the  Creator  and  the 
creature  —  adoration  of  God.  With  such  executions,  well  ex 
plained,  theological  definitions  should  be  combined,  f.i.,  of 
adoration,  of  the  fear  of  God,  of  religion,  or  thoughts  taken  from 
the  foundation  of  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  Often  treatises  of 
greater  dogmatic  theologians,  such  as  Hurter,  Scheeben,  Heinrich, 
give  a  suqmsingly  great  selection  of  such  powerful  passages  under 
one  central  idea,  which  merely  require  a  meditative  depth  and 
exegesis.  How  profitably  could  a  priest  spend  his  free  hours,  if, 
f.i.,  he  again  read  the  Prophet  Isaias,  comparing  the  Latin,  the 
German,  the  English,  or  Hebrew  texts,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
meditating  and  of  absorbing  within  himself,  with  holy  reverence, 
the  full  majestic  idea  of  God  and  of  the  Redeemer  as  given  by  this 
sacred  writer  in  its  convincing  power  of  ideas?  German  commen 
taries  on  Isaias,  f.i.,  Knabenbauer,  would  aid  such  work  now 
and  then  in  a  fruitful  manner,  but  it  ought  not  be  too  much  devoted 
to  particulars.  Too  many  alas!  consider  such  studies  too  severe, 
and,  yet,  they  become  easy  and  pleasant  when  once  the  key  thereof 
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is  found.  Often  the  mere  reading  of  the  text,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  sketches  or  short  explanations,  such  as  are  presented  in 
the  commentary  of  Loch  and  Reischl,  is  sufficient.  \Ve  would 
emphasize,  on  this  occasion  again,  the  immeasurable  profit  of  the 
indirect  preparation  of  a  sermon.  Whoever  merely  drinks  at 
the  flowing  brooklets  of  sermon-books  will  never  penetrate  into  the 
mysterious  sources  of  that  phraseless  and  yet  most  exalted  popu 
larity,  which  bubbles  up  nowhere  under  the  sun  more  than  from  the 
depth  of  Holy  Scripture.  Here  the  power  of  antithesis  should  also 
be  considered.  Consider,  f.i.,  Israel's  need  and  the  messianic 
redemption:  Isa.  10  and  n.  Read  c.  10:  26-36:  Israel's  terrible 
need.  Our  breath  almost  stands  still  at  the  presentation  of  this 
climactic  description  of  woe.  Now  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  approaches 
-  then  the  Lord  of  Hosts  breaks  the  terrible  power  of  the  enemy 
like  an  earthen  vessel  which  is  cast  against  a  rock  —  an  entire 
forest  of  enemies  is  crushed,  and  an  entire  Lebanon  of  attackers  are 
felled.  But  who  is  this  Lord  of  Hosts?  It  is  (c.  n)  the  "rod  out 
of  the  root  of  Jesse,"  the  mild,  lovely  Saviour-Infant.  How  aptly 
could  a  preacher,  on  Christmas-day,  imitate  and  partly  use  these 
images.  He  shows  the  world  persecuted  by  lies,  by  sin,  by  Satan, 
bypoverty,  and  by  death  —  even  to  the  utmost  extremity.  (Abunda- 
mt  ddictum.)  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  Almighty  breaks  the  power  of 
Satan,  like  an  earthen  vessel  cast  against  a  rock.  And,  pray,  how? 
The  divine  Christmas-Infant  is  come:  full  of  truth,  of  grace,  and 
of  friendship  for  man  —  a  rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse  —  a  flower  out 
of  his  root.  As  God  He  can  repair  all  things  —  as  man  He  wishes 
to  represent  us.  An  entire  thicket  of  the  forest  of  errors  shall  be 
cut  down  —  and  the  high  mountains  of  sin  shall  be  laid  low.  An 
antithesis,  wrhich  will  nowhere  find  its  equal,  is  the  downfall  of  the 
proud  king  of  Babylon  in  Isaias,  14:  4-21.  But  the  magnificent 
antitheses  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  contained  in  the  addresses  of 
our  Saviour,  should  more  especially  be  considered;  compare,  f.i., 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  on  mortal  sin,  on  the  proximate  occasion, 
and  on  scandal,  etc.:  Si  oculus  tuus  scandalizct  tc,  crue  eum,  etc. 
(Matt.  5  :  24).  Such  antitheses  should  be  exegetically  explained 
and  popularized. 

We  finally  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  mysterious  power  of 
the  vital  pathos  of  Holy  Scripture;  compare  f.i.,  Balthasar's  vision 
and  punishment,  Dan.,  c.  5.  Very  marked  is  the  pithy  power  of 
the  prayers  of  the  Psalms  and  of  other  prayers  of  Holy  Scripture, 
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f.i.,  in  the  canticle  of  Moses,   in   the   prayer    of    Solomon   at   the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  etc. 

(b)  The  directness  of  the  idea  presented.     Holy  Scripture  is  most 
apt  in  presenting  to  us  ideas,  facts,  and  demands  with  such  a  vivid 
ness,  directness,  and  noble  ingenuousness  as  if  we  had  personally 
experienced   all   these   things,   as   if  all  only  concerned  ourselves. 
"Holy   Scripture   surpasses   Homer,   Xenophon,   and   Plato  in   in 
genuousness,   vivacity,   and    greatness.     Never    did    Homer    even 
approach  in  any  manner,  in  loftiness,  the  praise  and  thanksgiving 
songs  of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .   .,   never  did  a  Greek  or  Latin  ode 
attain  the  swing  of  the  Psalms."     Thus  the  Ps.  49:    Dens  Deonim 
Dominus  loeiitus  est  —  surpasses  all  human  power  of  imagination. 
Never  did  Homer,  nor  any  other  poet,  equal  Isaias  when  he  describes 
the  majesty  of  God,  before  whose  eyes  the  rich  are  merely  a  grain 
of  sand,  the  nations  a  mere  dew-drop  which  scintillates  on  a  blade  of 
grass,  a  speck  of  sun-dust  in  the  balance,  a  tent  which  today  is 
erected  and  tomorrow  removed  (according  to  Fenelon  III :  Dialogue 
on  Eloquence).     For  a  more  detailed  study  such  passages  are  to 
be  recommended  as  Isaias,  c.  40:  15-17  (God  and  the  world),  - 
c.  24  (The  power  of  God),  —  Ps.  49  (Dens  Deonim  Dominus],  and 
Job  38:  2-33  (the  majesty  of  God  —  the  Creator),  —  Job  39:  19  30. 
(God   creates  monsters  playfully:   description   of  behemoths  and 
leviathans:    How  can  insignificant  man  dispute  with  God? --the 
latter  passages  are  splendidly  translated  by  B.  Welte:   The  book  of 
Job,  copiously  reproduced  and  considered  by  Baumgartner,  Welt- 
literatur,  I,  p.  27  sqq.)     For  this  class  of  reading  we  also  recommend 
very  much:   Jungmann,  Geistl.  Beredsamkeit,  II,  Bd.  p.  387  sqq., 
Hettinger,  Aphorisms;    Singularity  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  222  sqq., 
St.  Augustin,  dc  doctrina  Christ.,  4  c.  6  n.  9.  10,  especially  Schleiniger, 
the  Office  of  Preaching,  —  the  Eloquence  of  the  Old  Testament,  n. 
21  sqq.,  p.  81  sqq. 

(c)  Classical  measure  and  simplicity.     In  all  the  magnificence  of 
Holy  Scripture  there  always  reigns  a  wise  measure,  a  surprising 
simplicity,  from  which  often  the  virtual  pathos  shines  only  the  more 
overwhelmingly.     See,  f.i.,  the  Gospels,  and,  above  all,  the  history 
of  the  Passion. 

(d)  The  impressiveness  of  ideas  and  of  words  under  conditions 
interwoven   therewith.     Consider   under   this   view-point   the  great 
revelations  of  Christ  in  their  connection  and  devising  combination 
with   individual  circumstances.     As   an   example:   the   confession 
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of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  and  the  promise  of  the  primacy  may 
be  adduced   (Matt.    16):    Peter   confesses  who  Christ  is,    Christ 
promises  what  Peter  shall  be.     Consider  all   the  individual  cir 
cumstances  and  their  entire  combination.     To  this  belongs  also 
the  immediately  following  surprising  antithesis:    the  first  prophecy 
of  the  suffering  of  Christ  with  the  words  to  Peter!  vadc  retro,  Satana, 
after  the  Lord  had  shortly  before  said  to  him:  Beatus  cs  Simon  Bar 
Jona.     In  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Peter  seems  elevated  to 
the  heavens  ("Blessed  art  thou"):    without  any  understanding  of 
the  suffering  of  the  Son  of  man  he  sinks,  immediately,  deeply  again, 
very  deeply:  aye,  he  speaks,  without  knowing  it,  the  very  language 
of  Satan,  who  wishes  to  prevent  the  work  of  the  redemption  (Begone, 
Satan).     Thus  the  Gospel  makes  the  idea  of  suffering  and  of  the 
carrying  of  the  cross  of  Christ  impressive.     But  with  this  effect 
the  Lord  is  by  no  means  satisfied.     He  reproaches  Peter  sharply. 
But  He  creates,  furthermore,  a  great  sensation  by  the  fact  that 
Peter  wished  to  dissuade  Him  from  suffering.     He  calls  all  the 
people  together,  He  addresses  the  Apostles,  the  disciples,  and  the 
people  in  that  exalted  sermon  on  the  cross:   If  any  one  will  follow 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me, 
etc.     Then  He  leads  the  three  most  prominent  disciples  up  the 
mountain  and  in  the  midst  of  the  transfiguration  Moses  and  Elias 
speak  —  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem,  of  His  Passion. 
This  means  the  making  of  a  central  idea  popularly  impressive,  to 
follow  it  consequentially  by  words,  circumstances,  facts,  dialogues, 
and  instructions.     How  all  this  could  be  popularized  in  rich  colors, 
impressively  and  successfully,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Passion  and  on 
the  carrying  of  the  cross!     How  overwhelmingly  could  one  part, 
f.i.,  or  one  point  be  formed   from   the  material   just  mentioned: 
What  does  Jesus  think  of  the  Passion?     There  are  preachers  who 
think  this  would  be  going  too  far,  would  require  too  much  time,  too 
much  description,  too  much  narration.     But  why  do  the  Apostles 
describe  it?     Surely  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  philologically 
picked  to  pieces  by  certain  critics?     A  solitary  point,  developed  in 
the  manner  indicated,  with  all  the  facts,  the  antitheses,  and  the 
explained  words  of  the  Saviour,  effects  more  than  thirteen  obligate 
stereotyped  reasons,  scantily  piled  up  into  scholastic  tediousness. 
If  once  the  people  had  conceived,  in  mind  and  heart,  in  a  homiletic, 
florid,  but  solid  and  deeply  felt  explanation  of  some  evangelical 
chapter   the  question:    What   does  Jesus   think  of  the  Passion? 
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How  does  He  instruct  Peter  concerning  the  Passion?  What  does 
He  say  to  the  poor,  troubled  human  heart,  which  dreads  suffering 
so  much?  then  those  images  will  loom  again  during  the  heavy 
hours,  which  follow  the  blows  of  misfortune  and  arise  in  the  close 
sick-chamber,  their  thoughts  will  become  detached  therefrom,  and 
penetrate  like  balsam  into  the  suffering  souls.  Imagination  also 
will  unfold  the  exalted  images  and  descriptions  once  conceived,  but 
reason  and  the  will  will,  under  such  amiable  help,  cling  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  words.  Therefore  the  Gospels  were  thus  written. 
And  precisely  therefore  must  we  use  them  and  imitate  them.  For 
such  an  exercise  a  harmony  of  Gospels  and  a  good  "Life  of  Jesus" 
are  indispensable.  Compare,  for  instance,  in  J.  Lohmanns  Evan- 
gelienharmonie  (Paderborn,  Jungfermann,  Latin  or  German) !  The 
life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  four 
Gospels,  the  special  numbers  90,  91,  92,  in  connection  with  the 
texts  of  Luke  9:  15,  Mark  8:  27-29,  Matt.  16:  13-19:  The  Son 
of  God  and  His  representative.—  Luke  9:  23-27,  Mark  8:  30-39, 
Matt.  14:  20-28;  10 :  38,  39:  The  suffering  Son  of  Man  and  His 
followers.  Luke  9:  28-36,  Mark  9:  1-12,  Matt.  17:  1-13:  The 
majesty  of  God  and  His  humiliation  through  suffering  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration. 

(c)  Popularity  of  the  language  in  a  narrow  sense.  We  desire  to 
mention  the  richness  of  the  noble,  succinct  pictures,  rich  in  color 
(especially  in  the  Gospel),  and  above  all  the  charming  simplicity 
and  naturalness  of  the  narrative.  We  give  as  an  example  of  the 
narrative  art:  Joseph  makes  himself  known,  Gen.,  c.  45;  The  sacri 
fice  of  Abraham,  Gen.,  c.  22;  The  history  of  Tobias,  especially 
c.  ii ;  the  idyllic  booklet  of  Ruth;  Elias  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta; 
III  Kings  17,  Elias  and  Horeb,  III  Kings  19,  etc.  The  biblical 
narratives  often  combine  ingenuous  simplicity  and  the  highest 
loftiness,  thus,  f.i.,  in  c.  i  of  Gen.  As  proof  all  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  be  cited.  The  dialogues  interwoven 
with  the  narrative  possess  a  special  charm  and  a  dramatic  expres 
sion  of  the  inward  condition  of  souls,  peculiar  to  the  Bible.  Read, 
for  instance,  the  conversations  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus 
(John,  c.  3),  between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  (John,  c.  4). 
We  find,  especially,  an  unexcelled  art  of  narrative  in  the  Gospels. 
The  Gospels  are  the  inspired  abridgments  of  the  Apostolic  sermons, 
and  therefore  immortal  models  of  narratives  and  descriptions  of  the 
life  of  Christ  for  preachers  and  catechists.  We,  too,  must  learn  from 
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the  Evangelists  to  relate  the  same  facts,  the  same  miracles,  over  and 
over  again,  under  new  view-points,  under  new  objective  thoughts, 
as  may  be  required,  at  times  in  energetic,  powerful,  yet  always 
rich-colored  abbreviations;  at  other  times  in  more  extensive  over 
whelming  descriptions.  From  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  exam 
ples  of  the  incomparable  narrative  art,  we  will  especially  mention: 
The  Gospel:  Missus  csl,  Luke,  chap,  i;  —  the  narrative  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  —  the  description  of  the  revela 
tion  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  —  the  apparition  of  the 
resurrected  Christ  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  frequent  reading  and  meditation  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
especially  of  the  Gospels  has  an  unfailingly  great  influence  upon 
the  popular  style  and  especially  on  the  narrative  art  of  the  preacher. 
We  mention,  finally  —  as  another  proof  of  the  popularity  of  lan 
guage —  the  singular  beauty  of  the  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  Holy  Scripture;  compare  f.i.,  Ps.  92;  Ps.  17;  Job,  c.  38;  Isa.  n: 
6-8.  Herein  we  never  find  an  empty  phrase,  a  tedious  translation, 
a  stereotyped  repetition,  a  languid  tautology,  but  in  all  life,  spirit, 
and  vigor.  For  the  theme:  Bible  and  popularity  (see  Jung- 
mann,  S.J.,  Geistl.  Beredt.  II,  B.  p.  951:  The  homily  and  rhetor 
ical  advantages  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Schleiniger,  S.J.,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Office  of  Preaching,  3rd  ed.,  p.  So.  The  eloquence  of 
Holy  Scripture,  Baumgartner,  S.J.,  Weltliteratur  I.,  Bibel  und 
Weltliteratur,  p.  3  sqq.,  The  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  16  sqq. 

5.  A  correct  conception  of  the  popular  mind  and  a  correct  spirit  of 
the  language  for  popular  addresses,  gained  therefrom,  is  an  important 
source  of  popularity. 

(a)  Concerning  the  correct  conception  of  the  popular  mind  we 
desire  to  call  to  mind  several  ideas  of  Sailer,  which  are  found  in  his 
work:  "Neue  Beitraege  zur  Bildung  des  Geistlichen  —  Muenchen 
1809,  I  T.,  p.  36  (also  copied  by  Jungmann,  Geistl.  Beredt.,  i., 
p.  169  sqq.),  also  partly  in  vols.  i  and  3  of  his  Pastoral  Theology. 

(a)  The  people  have  few  ideas. 

(/3)  The  people,  on  the  average,  have  little  chance  to  form  con 
ceptions.  Therefore,  the  preacher  should  permit  the  people  to 
think  with  him  and  to  rise,  as  it  were,  from  proof  to  proof  through 
his  teaching  and  proofs.  For  this  purpose  certain  pauses,  certain 
retrospects,  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  in  the  climbing  of 
mountains. 

(7)  The  people  cannot  readily  perceive  the  full  extent  of  ideas. 
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Therefore  the  preacher  must  aid  them  by  unfolding  the  ideas  in 
an  interesting,  flourishing  manner,  and  by  gathering  again  that 
which  he  unfolded.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  idea  of  sanctifying  grace  may 
be  unfolded:  it  is,  i.  a  second,  heavenly,  divine  life,  dcnuo  nasci. 
(John  3:  5,  6  sqq.),  in  contrast  to  death  by  sin  and  mere  earthly, 
natural,  human  life.  Describe,  by  way  of  illustration:  The  child 
before  and  after  baptism;  the  mortal  sinner  before  and  after  abso 
lution.  2.  Sanctif ying  grace  is  a  second  heavenly,  divine  power  to 
merit  heaven,  to  live  not  merely  a  human  but  a  Christian  life,  to 
do  not  only  human  works,  but  heavenly  works,  meritorious  for 
eternity.  Show  this  by  several  examples.  3.  Sanctifying  grace  is 
truly  something  divine  within  us  —  "something  that  comes  from 
God"  -an  image,  a  likeness  of  the  divine  properties  dtiinac  con- 
sortcs  naturae  (II  Pet.  i:  4).  God,  the  eternally  glorious,  gives  us 
of  His  divine,  heavenly  glory,  as  much  as  man  can  take  and  retain, 
etc.,  so  does  also  God  the  just,  the  eternally  beautiful  and  holy, 
give  us  of  His  divine  beauty,  sanctity,  and  justice.  4.  Sanctify 
ing  grace  is  God's  friendship  with  us;  through  it  we  are  children  of 
God,  brothers  of  Christ,  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Then,  at 
the  conclusion,  give  an  energetic,  practical  combination  of  these 
floridly  explained  ideas  in  a  logic-historical  order:  f.i.,  second 
(supernatural)  birth  —  second  life  --  second  power  —  second  home 
-  all  in  God,  by  God,  and  with  God. 

Thus  the  golden  vessels  of  dogmatic  conception  are  opened  and 
their  gold  and  jewels  are  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  admiring 
hearers  in  a  supernatural  splendor.  But  nothing  must  be  per 
mitted  to  creep  in  that  would  savor  of  trifling  and  empty  phrases. 
Everything  should  participate  in  the  dogmatic  illustrations.  Dogma 
should  lead  and  the  Bible  illustrate  through  the  spirit  of  God. 

In  this  manner  the  preacher  should  explain  the  idea  by  employ 
ing  all  his  talents  and  gifts,  drawing  the  richness  most  richly  from 
the  fountains,  especially  the  principal  ones,  whilst  he  places  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  jewels,  as  it  were,  of  the  purest  treasures 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  theology:  vcrbum  timm  super  aiirum  et 
topazion.  Thus  the  people  will  learn  to  value  the  ideas  of  religion 
and  their  extent:  f.i.,  of  grace,  of  the  sacred  consecration  in  mass, 
absolution,  virtue,  the  cross,  etc. 

(8)  The  people  either  cannot  comprehend,  or  only  compre 
hend  with  great  difficulty  a  heavy  and  excessively  rich  speech, 
especially  if  it  be  not  borne  by  a  practical  central  idea:  "A  treefull 
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would  be  too  much,  much  more  so  an  entire  forest  of  ideas.  Take 
a  branch  loaded  with  fruit  and  offer  it  to  the  people.  This  it  can 
grasp,  it  can  survey  it,  and  carry7  it  home  and  be  invigorated  by  its 
fruits."  (Sailer.) 

(e)  Among  the  people  there  is  much  disparity,  and  even  the 
most  experienced  are  often  lacking  in  clear  insight  into  the  affairs 
of  salvation. 

(b)  In  regard  to  (he  correct  spirit  of  language  we  desire  to  recall 
iJ>c  following  grammatical  rules  of  syntax,  partly  in  connection  with 
Sailer. 

(a)  The  fundamental  rule  is:  Form  short  sentences  and  exer 
cise  incessantly  with  such  kinds  of  presentations  in  a  practical 
manner,  but  especially  in  writing,  f.L,  by  translating  from  some 
higher  popular  style  into  a  style  of  simple  sentences,  in  which 
periods  appear  only  occasionally,  mostly  in  effectual  passages, 
whilst  the  whole  moves  in  the  light  armor  of  short  sentences. 

(/3)  Often  change  difficult  and  abstract  substantives  into  living 
verbs  or  into  a  series  of  short,  vivid  sentences.  Instead  of  the  turn: 
Christ  has  given  for  us  a  superabundance  of  satisfaction,  it  might 
be  better  to  say:  We  are  purchased,  not  with  gold  and  silver,  but 
by  the  precious  blood  of  the  immaculate  Lamb  of  God.  Christ  has 
paid  for  all  of  our  sins  with  His  blood.  He  has  paid  richly  for  them. 
Sin  abounded  —  but  grace  abounded  the  more. 

(y)  In  the  place  of  obscure  or  abstract  ideas  of  an  explanation 
substitute  richly  colored  notions  of  parts,  in  a  dramatic  presenta 
tion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  consecration  in  the  Holy 
mass  might  be  explained  in  a  popular  manner  by  putting  on  the 
lips  of  our  Saviour  Himself  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  by  showing  what 
Christ  says  and  does  in  consecration  to  the  heavenly  Father  for  us, 
how  He  works  in  an  atoning,  saving,  and  life-sacrificing  manner, 
and  this  should  be  done,  possibly,  in  connection  with  the  words  of 
the  psalm:  Aspice  pater  ct  res  pice  in  faciem  Christi  till. 

(o)  Avoid  in  the  combination  of  words  and  sentences,  there 
fore,  in  the  construction  of  sentences  in  general,  everything  which 
encumbers  the  meaning,  f.i.,  instead  of  saying:  Paul  overcame 
.  .  .  all  the  difficulties  which  the  Jews  and  the  pagans  placed  in 
his  way,  it  is  better  to  say:  The  Jews  prepared  for  Paul  many  diffi 
culties.  The  pagans  laid  difficulties  in  his  way.  Paul  removed  all 
these  difficulties.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  unpopular  sentences 
the  reading  of  one's  own  writing  is  very  commendable. 
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(e)  In  all  events,  the  preacher  should  seek  the  noble  conversational 
language,  used  in  the  most  possibly  direct  intercourse  with  the  people, 
as  if  he  were  especially  engaged  with  every  one  individually. 

6.  Naturalness,  i.e.,  the  language  of  the  Christian  mind  and 
heart,  is  the  secret  of  popularity.  This  will  appear  more  readily  if 
the  preacher  transforms  religious  truths,  by  means  of  meditation, 
into  flesh  and  blood;  if  religion  becomes  to  him  not  only  an 
intellectual  property,  but  an  ethical  possession,  an  affair  and  a 
necessity  of  the  heart. 

In  connection  with  this,  never  forget  that  speech  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end.  Against  a  far-fetched  ornamentation,  which  is 
in  constant  conflict  with  this  principle,  the  words  of  Faust,  by 
Goethe,  may  be  aptly  applied: 

Be  thine  to  seek  the  honest  gain, 

No  shallow-tinkling  fool! 

Sound  sense  finds  utterance  for  itself, 

Without  the  critic's  rule. 

If  clear  your  thought,  and  your  intention  true, 
What  need  to  hunt  for  words  with  much  ado? 
The  trim  orations  your  fine  speaker  weaves, 
Crisping  light  shreds  of  thought  for  shallow  minds, 
Are  unrefreshing  as  the  foggy  winds 
That  whistle  through  the  sapless  autumn  leaves.1 

Now,  after  having  explained  the  fundamental  questions,  and 
having  comprehended  the  highest  principles  of  sacred  eloquence,  we 
will  treat  of  its  sources,  so  important  for  the  sermon.  These  will 
require  considerable  time. 

1  Compare  the  spirited  remarks  on  these  verses  by  Jungmann:  testimonium 
animac  natnralitcr  Christianae,  1.  p.  182  sqq.  Compare  also  p.  181  sqq.  with  a 
quotation  from  Beda  Weber. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

THE  sources  of  sacred  eloquence  should  pour  into  the  sermon 
the  living  waters  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  main  defects  of  sacred  discourses,  however,  originate  purely 
from  the  fact  that  nothing,  or  very  little,  is  drawn  from  the  purest 
and  the  first  sources. 

Literature  for  sermons  is  indeed  of  vast  importance  to  the 
homilist.  But  it  would  be  death  to  genuine  sacred  eloquence  if 
the  preacher  were  not,  above  all  things,  conversant  with  the  first 
and  immediate  sources  of  revelation.  Drawing  from  diverted 
streams  never  gives  original  freshness. 

The  sources  of  sacred  eloquence  are  mainly  the  well-known 
sources  of  theology.  Still,  homiletics  must  not  treat  them  merely 
in  a  superficial  manner,  in  a  few  empty  words.  It  is  rather  its 
task  to  present  these  general  sources  of  theology,  as  sources  of 
sacred  eloquence  in  their  respective  individual  kinds,  and  to  render 
them  familiar  to  preachers  and  theologians  and  dear,  accessible,  and 
fruitful  to  them.  We  consider  an  exposition  of  these  sources  from 
a  homiletic  view-point,  as  well  as  the  practical  inducement  and 
direction  to  draw  from  these  sources,  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  homiletics. 

Besides  the  well-known  sources  of  theology  many  other  fields 
might  be  opened  among  the  sources  of  sacred  eloquence,  f.i.,  per 
sonal  religious  life,  pastoral  experience,  a  very  necessary  knowledge 
of  popular  life,  etc.  But  all  these  may  be  better  considered  from 
other  view-points.  Therefore,  we  will  only  treat  that  which,  in 
the  proper  sense,  may  be  called  a  source  of  the  word  of  God  and  of 
preaching  the  same. 

We  designate  as  sources  of  sacred  eloquence: 

1.  Holy  Scripture, 

2.  The  liturgy  of  the  Church  and  liturgical  books, 

3.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 

4.  The  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  councils, 
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5.  Scientific  theology, 

6.  Ascetic  literature, 

7.  Literature  for  sermons. 

We  will  treat  these  sources  in  the  following  chapters. 

CHAPTER   I 

HOLY    SCRIPTURE 

In  two  articles  we  shall  consider: 

1.  Holy  Scripture  as  a  source  of  sacred  eloquence, 

2.  The  practical  use  of  this  source  of  sacred  eloquence. 

ARTICLE     1.        Till;    HOLY     SCRIPTURE         A     SOl'RCE     OF     SACRED 

ELOQUENCE 

If  we  call  Holy  Scripture  the  first  source  of  a  sermon,  we  mean 
tin's  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense.  We  consider  Holy  Scripture  in 
this  place  not  simply  as  the  first  of  homiletic  "loci,"  as  a  simple 
theological  and  homiletic  source  of  proof.  This  it  is  most  certainly 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  more.  It  must  influence 
the  whole  sermon,  not  only  its  proof.  It  must  give  force,  unction, 
popularity,  practical  life,  substance,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  victory 
to  the  entire  sermon. 

In  our  homiletic  or  catechetical  studies  we  know  no  thesis  which  we 
have  more  at  heart  than  this.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
and  from  the  observation  that  so  many  modern  sermons  and  preachers 
suffer  from  homiletic  consumption  we  mean  from  "ignorantia  scrip- 
tiirarum."  Since,  from  so  many  view-points  and  in  all  the  chapters  of 
our  homiletic  studies,  we  shall  often  return  to  this  subject,  and  since, 
furthermore,  we  consider  it  a  principal  object  of  these  pages  to  direct 
the  interest  of  the  future  and  genuine  preacher,  time  and  again,  toward 
Holy  Scripture,  therefore,  we  will  content  ourselves  in  this  article  with 
collecting  the  principal  view-points  and  giving  the  more  important 
inducements.1 

1  Literature:  Augustin,  de  doct.  christ.  4:  6,  n.  q.  Sec  Jungmann,  Geistl  Bercdt., 
II  H.  1 1  ch.  par.  i  p.  6qq  and  13  ch.  par.  2.  p.  051.  Schleiniger,  Pred.  Amt,  II  Abschn. 
i  ch.  par.  2  p.  77  sqq.  HcUinger,  Aphor.  XII,  p.  237  sqq.  XIII,  p.  254,  VIII, 
p.  155.  Alban  Stolz,  Horn.  p.  30,  121,  184.  Fenelon,  Dialog.  III.  Especially 
Sailer,  Pastor.  Theolog.  I.  B.  Katholik,  3q  Jahrg.  Jan.  iSsq  bcs.  II:  Nutzen 
der  heil.  Schrift.  Hist.  Pol.  Blaetter,  B.  50;.  Rollin,  Traite  des  etud.,  t.  2.  i. 
4ch.  3.  Bossuct.  Grandiloquentia  psalmorum.  Audisio,  Lezioni  di  sacra  elo- 
quenza,  t.  i.  i.  i.  Ackermann,  Leo  XIII  and  Sacred  eloquence. 
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Before  we  begin  the  proof  of  our  thesis  we  desire  to  remind  our  readers, 
once  more,  that  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  two  sources  of  faith: 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  that  the  Church  herself  leads  us  to  these 
sources  of  faith  and  teaches  us  to  draw  therefrom.  The  Church  herself, 
therefore,  is  the  living  regula  jidci,  and  therefore  she  establishes  her 
guiding  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  She  permits, 
however,  individual  consideration  and  application  to  have  a  very  wide 
range.  For  this  we  refer  to  dogma,  apolegetics,  biblical  scientific  intro 
duction,  and  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  homilist  especially  to 
the  reading  of  the  grand  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  Holy  Scripture: 
u  Providentissimus  Deus."  This  highest  declaration  is  precisely  calculated, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  present  to  the  preacher  the  singular  signifi 
cance  of  Holy  Scripture  —  in  the  most  perfect  Catholic  light.  Upon 
the  background  of  this  encyclical  we  desire  to  place  the  following 
homiletic  considerations  and  establishment  of  proofs. 

Our  thesis:   Holy  Scripture  is  the  first   source  of  preaching  - 
rests  upon  the  following  grounds  of  evidence: 

1.  Holy  Scripture  is,  in  its  nature  and  uniqueness,  the  one  book 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  preacher. 

2.  Holy  Scripture   is   the  word  of   God:   it  does  not  merely 
contain  it. 

3.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  summary  and  a  compendium  of  the 
entire  revelation,  even  though  it  is  not  the  only  source  of  faith. 

4.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  picture  of  religion  designed  by   God 
Himself  as  a  fact  and  a  history*  in  flesh  and  in  blood,  full  of  life  and 
color,  and  not  merely  an  abstract  system. 

5.  Holy  Scripture  is  the  full  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  book 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  main  theme  of  every  Catholic 
sermon. 

6.  Holy   Scripture  is  divine   pragmatics   and   pedagogics  —  a 
unique  history  of  divine  providence. 

7.  Holy  Scripture  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  enriching  and  of 
giving  depth  and  weight  to  our  religious  and  moral  ideas. 

8.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  unique  collection  of  marvelous  types  of 
characters. 

9.  Holy   Scripture  is   a   source  of  a  first,  fresh,  and  popular 
eloquence. 

We  will  treat  these  arguments  of  our  thesis  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 
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§  i.    HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  THE  BOOK  CREATED  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST 

TOR  THE  PREACHER 

We  will  furnish  the  first  proof  under  the  following  points  of  view: 

(a)  The  essence,  the  nature,  and  the  peculiarity  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  show  this.     The  object  of  the  Holy  Book  and  of  the  collection 
of  all  of  the  Holy  books,  which  are  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  acknowledged  by  the  Church  as  the  word  of 
God,  is  primarily  not  scientific  instruction,  nor  the  collection  of 
theological  material  of  sources,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  revelation 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the  good  of  souls.     Holy  Scrip 
ture  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  a  message 
of  God  to  humanity,  which  shows  the  way  to  Him.     The  infallible 
Church  does  not  withdraw  the  Bible  from  the  people.     Neither  does 
she  place  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people  indiscriminately  and  with 
out  every  control  and  explanation.     Nor  is  Holy  Scripture  written 
for  the  mere  disputation  of  the  learned,  though  a  learned  examina 
tion  of  the  Scripture  is  of  eminent  importance:    and  this  finally 
must  serve  again  the  real  object  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  the  direc 
tion  of  souls.     Therefore,  the  Bible  is  primarily,  and  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  concept,  written  for  those,  of  every  degree,  who  an 
nounce   the  word  of   God  —  therefore,   above  all,   for  preachers. 
Through  them  the  Holy  Scripture  is  unfolded  to  the  people,  that 
they  might  hear  it,  comprehend  and  read  it:  fides  ex  auditu.     The 
Pontifical  and  the  council  of  Trent,  therefore,  repeatedly  designate 
the  sermon  as  means  to  inter prctari  sacras  scripturas.     Many  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture  are,  furthermore,  inspired  extracts  of  real  sermons; 
thus,  the  books  of  the  Prophets  and  especially  the  Gospels;   these 
are  for  this  very  reason,  in  a  double  sense,  prototypes  and  primary 
sources  of  all  sermons. 

(b)  The  very  evidence  of  the  Bible  proves  the  same.    There 
can  be  no  clearer  nor  more  emphatic  proclamation  that  the  Bible 
is  the  book  of  the  preacher  than  the  classical  passage  of  II  Tim.  3 : 
16-17:  Omnis  Scriptura  dimnitus  inspirata  utilis  est  ad  docendum,  ad 
arguendum,  ad  corripiendum,  ad  erudiendum  in  justitia,  ut  perfcctus 
sit  homo  Dei,  ad  omne  opus  bonum  instructus.     The  contents  of  the 
text  itself,  the  entire  connection  of  the  pastoral  letter,  as  well  as 
the  much  beloved,  energetic  expression  Holy  Scripture  uses  for  the 
preacher  and  messenger  of  God:  Homo  Dei ^  —  Vir  Dei  —  justify 

1  F.i.,  I  Tim.  6:  n. 
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most  fully  our  application  of  the  passage  to  the  preacher.  Holy 
Scripture,  therefore,  by  words  inspired  by  the  Hoi}'  Ghost  and 
by  the  lips  of  the  greatest  Apostolic  preacher  and  pastoral  teacher, 
-  St.  Paul  -  -  places  all  its  immeasurable  riches  at  the  disposal 
of  the  preacher.  Consequently  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
office  to  permit  these  riches  to  be  stored  away  in  some  forsaken 
corner. 

(c]  The  testimony  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  teachers  and  preachers,  furnishes  the  same  proof. 
St.  Jerome  ventures  to  say  most  energetically:  Ignorantia  scrip- 
turarum  ignorantia  Cliristi  cst.  (Super  Isaiam,  c.  i.)  In  the  same 
sense  he  says:  Si  ju.vta  Apostolum  Paulum  Christus  Dei  virtus  cst 
ct  Dei  sapicntia,  qui  ncscit  scripturas,  ncscit  Dei  virtutcm  ct  sapientiam 
(Hier.  i.  c).  But  to  Xepotian  he  writes:  Dii'inas  Scripturas  saepius 
lege:  imo  nunquam  dc  tua  manu  sacra  lectio  deponatur.  Discc  quod 
doccas:  Obtinc  cum,  qui  sccundum  doctrinam  cst,  fidclem  scrmoncm. 
(St.  Hier.  ep.  ad  Xepot.)  Erom  St.  Ambrose  we  received  this 
splendid  admonition:  Utriusqiie  poculum  bibc  Tctcris  ct  noii  testa- 
men  ti,  quia  in  utroquc  Christum  bibis.  Bibc  Christum,  quia  vitis 
cst.  Bibe  Christum,  quia  pdra  cst,  quac  vomuit  aquam.  Bibe 
Christum  quia  fons  -citac  cst.  Bibc  Christum  quia  Jlumcn  cst,  cujus 
impetus  laetificat  cimtatem  Dei.  (Enarr.  in  ps.  i.)  As  the  ancient 
preachers  spoke,  so  speak  likewise  the  more  recent  homilists  and 
homiletic  writers.  Bossuet  often  repeats  the  saying  of  St.  Jerome 
to  Nepotian:  "Never  permit  this  divine  book  to  be  out  of  your 
hands."  He  made  it  a  rule  for  himself,  that  in  all  of  his  homes,  at 
the  court  in  Paris,  and  in  the  country,  there  should  always  be  a 
Bible  and  a  concordance  placed  upon  his  desk.  He  could  not 
imagine  himself  without  these:  "I  could  not  live  without  them," 
he  was  wont  to  say.1  "Never  does  sacred  eloquence  shine  more 
brilliantly,"  writes  Audisio,2  "even  to  the  profane  gaze,  than  when 
its  pathos,  its  admonition,  its  thundering  and  its  exalted  consola 
tions  are  borrowed  from  Holy  Scripture."  (See  Schleiniger, 
Predigt.,  p.  77  sqq.) 

§  2.  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  IN  THE  FULLEST  SENSE 

Holy  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  It  does  not  merely  contain 
the  word  of  God.  God  is  the  author  of  the  Old  and  the  New 

1  Cardinal  Bausset,  Histoire  de  Bossuet,  i.  XXXII.  i.  i.  5.  III. 
1  Audisio,  Lezioni  di  sacra  eloquenza,  t.  i.  i.  i. 
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Testament.  Thus  teach  the  councils  of  Florence,1  Trent2  and  of 
the  Vatican.3  God  did  not  merely  preserve  the  immediate  writers 
by  His  assistance  against  error  in  a  negative  manner,  but  He  also 
inspired  them  positively,  i.e.,  He  acted  upon  their  mind,  will,  and 
feelings  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  justly  said:  God  is  the 
Author  of  these  writings.  God  has  really  inspired  them.  The  writers 
were  actually,  in  a  I'cry  peculiar  manner,  the  instruments  of  God; 
their  writings  arc  in  a  most  special  manner  the  word  of  God  to  man. 
Their  writings  were  preserved  not  only  against  error:  they  arc, 
such  as  they  exist,  according  to  their  entire  being,  thought,  and 
individuality,  idea  and  word,  contents  and  form,  a  divine  produc 
tion.  The  individuality  of  the  writers  and  their  human  talents 
are  indeed  not  suppressed  therein,  but  are  brought,  in  an  entire, 
exceptional,  and  extraordinary  sense,  into  the  service  of  God.  Since 
the  Bible  is  thus,  in  a  unique  manner,  the  fruit  of  a  divine  pro 
duction  by  means  of  human  instrumentality,  a  discourse  of  God 
to  humanity,  and  is,  furthermore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
book  of  the  preacher  prepared  by  God  Himself  —  therefore,  it  is, 
in  a  perfect  and  an  eminent  sense,  the  word  of  God,  and,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  first  source  of  the  announcement  of  the  word 
of  God. 

§  3.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A   COMPENDIUM  AND   SUMMARY 

OF  RELIGION 

Though  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  only  source  of  faith,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  contain  all  the  truths  of  faith,  still  it  unfolds 
universal  revelation  and  the  whole  economy  of  sahation,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  by  far  the  most  truths  of  faith, 
expressed  or  implied,  in  marvelous  connection  and  richest  develop 
ment,  depth,  and  simplicity,  combined  with  a  divine  prudence. 
Holy  Scripture  thus  offers  to  the  preacher  a  compendium  of  re 
ligion  containing  an  immeasurable  wealth  of  thought,  doctrines, 
precepts,  feelings,  types  of  characters,  and  examples  which  are 
absolutely  inexhaustible.  Compare  the  scriptural  proofs  in  some 
of  the  excellent  dogmatic  works,  rich  in  positive  theology,  f  .i. ,  Schee- 
ben's,  Hurter's,  Heinrich's  —  and  you  will  be  really  astonished  at 
the  richness  of  the  light  which  gleams  from  Holy  Scripture  into 
theology.  Such  a  summary  of  religion  must,  of  course,  be  the 

1  Eug.  V.  decret.  pro  Jacobitis.  *  Trid.  Sess.  IV.  cf.   Lat.  10.  Sess  n. 

8  Vat.  Const,  de  fide  cath.  c.  j.     (Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante  conscrip.} 
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book  of  books  to  him  who  proclaims  the  divine  word,  the  source 
of  all  sources.  We  desire  especially  to  draw  attention  to  the  excel 
lent  advantage  which  the  exegetical  scriptural  proofs  of  good 
theologians  offer  to  the  preacher.  Through  positive  dogma  and 
moral  likewise  does  the  preacher  learn  to  know,  guided  by  the 
Church,  the  immeasurable  riches  of  the  Bible.  (See,  later  on,  the 
treatise  on  the  principal  themes  of  sermons.) 

§  4.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A  PRESENTATION  OF  RELIGION  IN  FLESH 
AND  BLOOD,  WITH  COLOR  AND  LIFE 

Holy  Scripture  presents  the  word  of  Cod  not  only  as  an  abstract 
system,  but  as  a  fact,  as  history  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  color,  and 
in  life.  The  historical  description  itself  is,  moreover,  not  merely 
a  human  work,  but  one  occasioned  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  precisely  the  historical  books,  i.e.,  history  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  several  historical  sketches  and  documents,  belong  to  the 
effective  rhetorical  means.  The  Holy  Ghost  Himself  placed,  there 
fore,  a  book  into  the  hands  of  the  preachers  in  which  religious 
revelation  meets  the  proclaimers  and  the  hearers  of  the  divine 
word  in  a  most  effective  rhetorical  manner  and  with  an  inexhaus 
tible  fulness.  The  Bible  is  the  great  historical  illustration,  designed 
by  God  Himself,  of  divine  truth,  of  divine  grace,  and  of  divine 
ways  for  all  times  and  all  conditions;  therefore,  it  is  also  the  first 
source  and  the  most  excellent  means  to  bring  these  religious  truths 
home  to  the  people.  The  preacher  should  therefore  illustrate  the 
truths,  the  precepts,  and  the  graces  of  religion,  above  all,  by  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  mainly  employ  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  books  of  Moses, 
of  Samuel,  and  of  the  Kings,  of  Tobias,  of  the  Machabees,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  furnish  a  fulness  of  charming 
historical  sketches,  which  are  raised  beyond  all  criticism.  In  this 
matter  the  preacher  should  also  consider  that  there  is  no  more 
objective  description  of  history  than  the  Bible:  without  any  re 
gard  to  persons  facts  are  narrated,  and  often,  with  a  divine  prudence, 
men  and  human  acts  are  measured  by  the  eternal  law,  by  divine 
ways  and  objects  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  But  Holy 
Scripture,  considered  as  history,  is  not  merely  an  inexhaustible 
collection  of  historical  sketches  for  the  illustration  of  truth  —  but 
it  shows  revelation  itself,  and  the  whole  work  of  salvation  as  an 
irrefutable  historical  fact.  Research  therefore  in  the  Bible,  as  a 
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history,  enables  especially  the  preacher  to  preach  to  the  people 
the  great  facts  of  religion,  such  as  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  actual  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  etc.,  in  a  most  convincing  and  successful 
manner.  Compare,  f.i.,  the  discourses  of  Peter  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  Pentecost,  Acts  2,  14,  47  sqq.,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  his  grand  dis 
courses  in  connection  with  the  healing  of  the  man  who  had  been 
born  lame  given  in  ch.  3  and  4,  of  the  same  book.  There  is  scarcely 
an  example  which  announces  more  convincingly  the  effects  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  history  of 
salvation,  especially  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  (See,  f.i.,  IV, 
19,  and  V,  32.) 

The  homilist  will  do  well,  at  the  outset,  if  he  disposes  and  pre 
pares  himself,  in  l/ic  preparation  of  a  sermon  for  the  highest  feast- 
days,  by  a  meditative  reading  of  the  Bible  on  the  facts  which  are 
to  be  celebrated  and  explained.  For  this  purpose  harmonized 
Gospels  especially  are  of  great  service,  such  as  Lohmann's,  in  which 
the  texts  of  the  Evangelists  are  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  on  a  basis 
of  a  solid  exegesis,  and  of  harmonized  studies.1  Thus  the  preacher 
will  create  in  himself,  in  the  best  possible  manner  —  f.i.,  through  a 
sincere  and  a  devotional  reading  of  the  entire  history  of  the  resur 
rection,  contained  in  some  harmonized  Gospel  —  an  appropriate 
disposition  for  Easter  —  so  fruitful  for  a  preparation,  and  he  will 
furthermore  gain,  merely  from  this  reading,  the  richest  stimulant  to 
select  the  aims,  themes,  and  individual  practical  thoughts.  Often 
the  mere  exegesis  of  the  facts  themselves,  considered  as  a  homily  of 
the  feast,  are  best  adapted  for  a  theme,  f.i.,  "The  day  of  the  Resur 
rection  of  Christ"  (a  prolific  collection  of  the  many  facts  of  the  day 
with  a  climax,  and  with  short  interwoven  applications  and  some  tri 
umphant  central  application  at  the  end) ;  the  occurrence  of  Epiphany 
explained  in  a  homily  of  the  feast,  which  develops  the  richest  mean 
ing  of  the  feast  and  of  the  mystery,  etc.  (See  below:  Epiphany, 
in  the  chapter  on  liturgy  and  the  ecclesiastical  year.) 

"It  is  incredible  how  worthy  of  God  the  Bible  appears  when 
considered  as  history.  It  is  incredible  what  material  for  remarks 
the  Bible  furnishes  when  it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  history."  2 

^ohmann,  The  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  J.  Ch.,  (Latin  or  German).  The  oft- 
repeated  and  misused  phrase  of  the  indispensability  of  this  or  that  book  for  the  library 
of  the  preacher  is  here  a  perfect  truth. 

2  Sailer,  Pastor.  Theolog.  I.  B.,  p.  215. 
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§  5.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  THE  BOOK  ox  CHRIST  JESUS 

Christ  Jesus  controls  the  books  even  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  the  New  Testament,  above  all,  is  the  book  given  to  us  by  God 
concerning  our  Saviour.  The  Gospels  are  really  the  inspired  abridg 
ments  of  the  Apostolic  sermons  concerning  the  person  and  the 
Works  of  Christ.  The  Apostolic  letters  are  concentrations  of  the 
person,  the  kingdom,  the  dogma,  the  moral,  and  the  ascetics  of 
Christ.  This  is  of  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  principal 
theme  of  the  sermon:  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  really  the  task  of  the 
homilist  to  preach  Jesus  Christ:  Xos  autcm  pracdicamus  Jcsum 
Christum  crucijixiim  —  Dei  virtutem  ct  Dei  sapientiam.1  (Compare, 
in  relation  to  this  central  idea  of  homiletics,  the  chapter  on  the 
substance  of  sacred  eloquence  and  especially  the  sermon  concerning 
Jesus  Christ.)  Here  we  may  again  apply  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose: 
Utnimquc  poculum  bibc  veteris  ct  novi  testamenti,  quid  in  utroquc 
Christum  bibis.  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  i.)  Xothiug  makes  us  more  familiar 
with  Christ  than  the  meditation,  the  study,  and  the  seeking  of  Jesus  in 
the  Bible.  If  to  the  intercourse  with  Jesus  in  the  Bible  the  inter 
course  with  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  added,  then  the  preacher 
is  on  the  right  road  to  preach  Jesus,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
(Compare  p.  137  sqq.,  667  sqq.)  \Ve  devote  here  very  little  space 
to  this  important  view  of  the  Bible,  because  later  on,  when  con 
sidering  the  pragmatics  of  Holy  Scripture,  n.  19  and  20,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  contents  of  a  sermon 
from  other  view-points,  we  will  again  revert  to  this  foremost  theme 
of  sacred  eloquence. 

§  6.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A  HISTORY  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 

Holy  Scripture  is  an  exalted  history  of  Divine  Providence  in 
general  —  an  unveiling  of  divine  pragmatics  and  pedagogics.  Holy 
Scripture  discloses,  as  far  as  it  is  given  for  man's  eyes  to  see,  the 
divine  plan  of  the  world  and  its  execution  among  the  nations  and 
peoples.  In  this  regard  the  Bible  opens  an  insight  and  a  far  sight 
as  no  other  book  in  the  world  possibly  could.  Whilst  the  every 
day  world  and  the  purely  earthly  gathered  history  can  only  show 
us  a  view  of  the  past,  of  the  motley  web  of  the  happenings  of  nations 
and  of  men,  and  show  us  deeds  of  which  the  threads  often  run 
irregularly  into  each  other,  the  inspired  Holy  Scripture  furnishes 
1 1  Cor.  i  :  23.  I  Cor.  3:11. 
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us  views,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  glorious  side  of  the  divinely 
woven  carpet.  It  opens  before  us,  in  great  and  often  in  small 
sketches,  the  course  and  the  development  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
world,  through  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  world's  history. 

The  pragmatic  conception  of  the  Bible  is  for  the  preacher  such 
an  inestimable  treasure  that  we  shall  offer  to  the  homilist,  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  a  short  collection  of  the  most  important 
pragmatic  ideas.  The  reading  of  this  homiletic  pragmatic  chapter 
might  induce  the  preacher  to  strive  after  a  more  extensive  and 
deeper  conception  of  scriptural  pragmatics  by  reading  some  of  the 
more  renowned  exegetists  and  historians  of  the  biblical  revelation 
and  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend,  especially, 
the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Jesus  by  Grimm,  the  history  of 
biblical  revelation  by  Dr.  Hahneberg,  and  the  entire  and  uniquely 
grand  description  of  the  life  of  Jesus  by  the  first  quoted  author. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  such  pragmatic  ideas  should  not  always 
be  preached  directly.  But  the  pragmatic  conception  of  Holy 
Scripture  gives  the  preacher  the  first  true,  deep,  and  Catholic 
view  of  the  world,  a  grand  and  true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  an  irrefragable  conviction  that  —  in  spite  of  all  human 
infidelity  and  weakness,  in  spite  of  the  world  and  of  the  devil, 
under  all  possible  cultural  developments,  fates,  and  impediments 
—  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  attain  its  victory.  It  is  the  Bible  con 
sidered  as  the  history  of  Providence  —  such  an  overwhelming  pic 
ture  of  divine  love  and  truth,  a  drama,  the  most  unique,  of  the 
divine  care  of  souls  in  general  and  in  particular,  and  especially 
of  the  care  of  souls  through  speech  —  that  the  preacher  will 
refresh  and  re-animate,  time  and  time  again,  the  spirit  of  faith, 
of  love,  and  of  the  care  of  souls.  Individual  pragmatic  collections 
are  also  appropriate  for  direct  preaching  material,  especially  prag 
matic  collections  from  the  Gospels,  f.i.:  How  did  Jesus  educate 
the  Apostles  to  faith  in  His  divinity?  (Proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  the  well-concerted  acts  and  revelation  of  Christ,  by 
which  He  educated  His  own,  up  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  in  Caesarea  Philippi.)  l  How  did  Christ 
establish  the  work  of  His  life  —  the  Church  ?  (Proof,  taken  from 
the  four  Gospels  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
—  pragmatically  arranged  as  a  climax.)  Biblical  pages  on  Mary 

1  See  A.   Meyenberg:    Aus  der  Apostelschule.     A  study  on  the  pedagogics  of 
Christ,  Luzern,  1899.     See  also  later  on:   Sermons  on  Jesus. 
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(the  first  page  of  the  Bible:  Inimicitias  ponam  inter  tc  ct  mulicrcm, 
etc.)  —  the  first  pages  of  the  book  of  the  Prophet  (Isaias:  ecce 
virgo  concipict),  the  first  page  of  the  Gospels  (Air  Maria],  the  last 
page  of  the  Gospels  (Stabat  Mater),  the  first  page  of  Church  history 
(history  of  the  Apostles:  The  Apostles  and  the  early  Church,  cum 
Maria  matrc  cjus).  —  These  last  mentioned  ideas  might  be  deeply 
and  fully  popularized.  If  the  first  page  of  the  public  life  of  Christ 
be  added  (Cana)  —  then  the  greatness  of  Mary  could  be  presented 
solely  from  Scripture  in  a  cycle  of  practical  pragmatic  sermons. 
It  would  only  be  required  to  emphasize  sharply  each  time  the 
different  fundamental  thought  of  the  revelation  of  Mary,  in  con 
tradistinction  to  the  other  sermons,  and  likewise  the  controlling 
practical  aims  should  be  determined  in  the  very  beginning.  Before 
a  cultured  audience  the  history  of  Providence  in  the  Old  Law  could 
at  some  time  be  presented  in  great  outlines,  as  a  means  of  lifting 
them  up  to  Christ,  f.i.,  in  Advent  or  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany. 
But  herein  practical  and  striking  applications  must  not  be  for 
gotten.  Individually  the  Bible  appears  under  the  just  considered 
view-point: 

(a)  As  a  history  of  Providence  in  general. 

(b)  As  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  world 
in  particular. 

(c)  As  a  history'  of  the  entire  human  race  in  its  course  toward 
God,  away  from  God,  and  again  back  to  God. 

(d)  As  a  history  of  the  true  religion,  with  all  its  battles  and 
victories  from  within  and  from  without. 

(c)  As  a  history  of  the  several  revelations  of  God,  which  again 
constitute  a  great  act  of  God.  (Heb.  i :  i  sqq.) 

(/)  As  a  history  of  men  and  of  families,  i.e.,  a  history  of  Provi 
dence  in  particular,  f.i.,  the  history  of  Joseph  (Genesis,  c.  37  sqq.), 
the  history  of  Job,  of  Tobias.  Compare  herewith  the  fruitful 
hints,  exercises,  and  meditations  for  beginners  on  the  history  of 
Joseph  of  Egypt,  by  Sailer,  Pastoraltheolog.  I.,  B.  "HI.  Schrift 
als  Geschichte,"  p.  216  sqq. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  give,  as  an  appendix,  the 
above  mentioned  but  detailed  introduction  to  the  pragmatic  con 
cept  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  preacher. 
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§6.    (Continued}.    THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  DIVINE  PRAGMATICS 
AND  PEDAGOGICS  IN  PARTICULAR 

i.  God's  School  and  Scholars.  Holy  Scripture  opens  with  a  grand 
announcement  and  a  description  of  creation  as  an  act  of  omnipotence, 
of  the  disposing  wisdom  and  the  love  of  God.1  The  universe  is  God's 
revelation  and  school:  Ini'isibilia  cnim  -ipsins  a  crcatura  mnndl  per  ca, 
quae  facia  sunt,  intdlccta  conspiciuntitr.-  The  universe  becomes  thus  a 
lesson  lor  an  exalted  contemplation.  A  sensible  contemplation  of  nature 
in  the  spirit  of  the  account  of  the  creation;  an  attention  given  to  modern 
progress  in  the  exploration  of  the  universe,  of  its  laws  and  powers;  an 
exalted  conception  of  nature  in  Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
in  the  prophets,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  books  of  wisdom,  and  also  in 
the  just-quoted  letter  to  the  Romans  which  comprises  all  in  one  energetic 
principle  —  these  are  just  so  many  invitations  to  the  preacher  to  preach 
from  time  to  time  on  the  existence  of  God,  on  His  greatness  and  glory, 
also  from  nature,  with  powerfully  depicted  convincing  proofs  and  illustra 
tions —  not  as  if  he  were  preaching  to  doubters,  but  so  that  the  hearers 
may  not  wander  about  in  this  great  school  of  God  thoughtlessly,  espe 
cially  in  our  days,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deeper  insight  into  nature 
announces  more  irresistibly  than  ever  God's  glory,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  foundations  of  religion  are  attacked  more  vehemently, 
with  greater  fury  and  perseverance.  The  conception  of  nature,  con 
tained  in  the  Bible  —  in  Genesis  — and  in  the  exalted  descriptions  of  the 
holy  books  of  later  times,  shows,  moreover,  how  an  eternal  law  governs 
all  things,  from  the  atom  to  the  cherub  and  every  creature,  in  a  manner 
that  corresponds  to  its  own  nature  by  directing  and  leading  it  to  its  own 
end.  ^  Chemistry,  likewise,  and  physics,  aye,  all  the  sciences  appear  in 
this  light  as  a  theology,  as  a  word  from  God.  And,  precisely  on  this 
account,  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  book  of  nature  and 
the  book  of  revelation.  Not  all  difficulties  are  solved  today.  But  all 
are  solvable.  The  Church  does  not  always  interpret  passages  and  con 
cepts  of  Holy  Scripture  immediately.  She  directs  theologians  con 
stantly  to  search  more  and  more  and  deeper  into  the  Book  of  books. 
But  the  book  of  nature  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Thus  the  progress 
of  science,  the  development  of  theology,  and  the  activity  of  the  eccle 
siastical  teaching  office  gradually  but  surely  lead  to  a  grander  and  more 
overwhelming  consonance  between  nature  and  revelation,  between 
science  and  the  Bible.  These  fundamental  thoughts  are  contained  in 
Genesis  and  in  their  entire  grandiose  conception  of  the  Bible.  The 

1  See  Scheeben,  Dogma,  II  vol.  n.  269,  §  4.     Compare  Hummelauer,  Zapletal. 
Der  Schoepfungsbericht.     Schanz,  Apol.,  p.  622  sqq.     See  above  p.  74,  p.  81. 
8  Rom.  i :  20. 
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question  regarding  this  should  always  be  put:  What  does  the  Bible 
mean?  What  does  natural  science  reveal?  The  first  pragmatic  thoughts 
must  also  find  their  echo  in  the  modern  sermon.  Compare  hereon  Leo 
XIII,  his  last  pastoral  letter  as  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  given  in  the 
Linzer  Quartal-Schrift  of  1893.'  The  Genesis  describes  the  universe 
as  the  paedagogium  of  God.  (See  p.  73.  81,  664  sqq.) 

The  supernatural,  however,  builds  in  and  on  nature.  A  real  sun 
burst  of  supernatural  human  fortune  strikes  us  from  the  earthly  paradise. 
Man  is  gloriously  created  and  more  gloriously  gifted  with  grace:  Adam 
is  our  natural  and  supernatural  progenitor.  After  having  stood  the 
test,  he  should  leave  as  an  inheritance  natural  and  supernatural  life  to 
man.  Even  on  the  first  page  of  Scripture  the  supernatural  end  of  man 
and  the  supernatural  life  —  which  is  in  him  and  which  he  should  live 
and  never  lose,  but  eternally  perfect  —  are  emphasized  in  a  solemn 
manner.  Nature  and  the  supernatural  are  placed  by  God  Himself  in  a 
glorious  combination.  The  great  book  of  the  preacher  —  Holy  Scrip 
ture  —  admonishes  the  preacher  with  great  emphasis  to  be:  a  proclaimer 
of  the  supernatural  —  an  educator  of  supernatural  life. 

An  Apologetic  Excursus.  The  Bible  describes  the  beginning  and 
the  development  of  the  world  from  a  religious  point  of  view  in  the  dress 
of  a  natural  scientific  conception  of  ancient  times,  mainly  in  a  poetic, 
popularized  manner,  yet  so  that  even  the  educated  of  later  times  may 
not  take  offense  at  such  a  religious  description.  Even  the  modern  man, 
through  a  constant  and  deep  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  of 
nature,  may  well  distinguish  in  the  biblical  account  dogma  and  frame, 
the  contents  and  the  mode  of  expression,  and  also  the  pragmatic-archi 
tectonic  selection  in  opposition  to  the  substantial  fulness  of  forms  and 
developments,  which  natural  science  has  to  investigate.  We  must 
accept  the  entire  Holy  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God.  But  we  may  put 
the  question:  What  kind  of  truth,  and  what  truths  in  particular,  docs 
the  hexaemeron  intend  to  develop,  according  to  its  literary  peculiarity 
and  its  pragmatic  connection,  with  the  entire  history  of  biblical  revela 
tion?  What  has  the  ecclesiastical  development  of  doctrine,  in  the  course 
of  time,  solemnly  emphasized  as  being  of  dogmatic  force?  Wherein 
does  liberty  for  a  sane,  well-founded  further  theological  development 
exist?  What  problems  are  of  a  purely  natural  scientific  question? 
What  belongs  especially  to  that  purely  natural  domain,  in  which  God 
has  left  the  universe  for  the  disputation  of  the  learned  ?  What  are  the 
so-called  questions  of  accommodation  which  eludicate  the  theme:  In 
how  far  may  Holy  Scripture,  cum  fundamento  in  re,  adapt  itself,  poetically 
and  popularly,  to  the  view,  to  the  nature,  and  to  the  conception  of  the 
culture  of  the  ancients,  without  offending  against  truth?  The  full, 

1  Linzer  Quartal-Schrift,  Jahrg.  1893,  p.  38  sqq.,  p.  328  sqq.,  p.  565  sqq.,  p.  864  sqq. 
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clear,  and  emphatically  expressed  consensus  patrum  ct  ihcologorum,  the 
concordant  explanations  of  Holy  Scripture  by  the  Fathers,  form  a  basis 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture  also  of  later  times  in  things  pertain 
ing  to  religious  moral  affairs.  In  the  solution  of  questions  of  fitness, 
which  also  have  a  specific  profane  side,  the  concordance  of  the  Fathers 
is  not  binding.  This  well-known  ancient  maxim  was  only  acknowledged, 
to  its  full  extent,  in  the  classical  case  of  the  process  of  Galileo  Galilei  and 
in  the  victory  of  the  Copernican- Galilean  system  of  the  world.  Leo 
XIII  published  it  in  an  extensive  manner  in  his  encyclical  " Pro'ddcnlh- 
sinnts  Dens,"  and  gave  thereby  a  new  impetus  to  the  more  minute  in 
vestigations  by  theologians.  Though  made  only  occasionally  and 
accompanied  by  a  full  series  of  hypotheses,  their  investigation  will 
produce  new  progress.  All  pending  difficulties  between  the  book  of  the 
Bible  and  of  nature  and  history  can  be  fundamentally  solved.  God, 
the  Father  and  Author  of  all  truth,  cannot  contradict  Himself.  The 
proper  lines  are  everywhere  drawn  by  the  Church  and  her  theology: 
but  all  individual  difficulties  need  not  be  definitely  cleared  up  today  or 
tomorrow.  Oftentimes  greater  or  smaller  probabilities  are  sufficient 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  with  a  constant  research  into  the  full  truth. 
The  Church  does  not  interfere  at  all  times.  Dogmatically  defined 
truths  and  facts  in  the  account  of  the  creation  are  the  following:  The 
idea  of  a  personal  God  (cf.  IV  Lat.  and  the  Vatican  councils);  the  idea 
of  creation  from  nothing  (cf.  IV  Lat.,  the  Florent.  and  the  Vatican 
councils);  the  condemnation  of  the  theory  of  a  divine  semination  of  the 
essence  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  descent  or  the  ascent  of  the  human 
soul  from  lower  nature  and  from  the  animal  (I.e.).  the  immortality  of 
the  human  spiritual  soul  —  the  complexity  of  man  —  consisting  essen 
tially  of  soul  and  body  —  furthermore,  the  doctrine  that  the  spirit 
ual  soul  is  the  animating  and  molding  form  of  the  essence  of  the  body 
(Viennese  council,  1311).  It  is  theologically  certain,  however,  that 
the  council  would  not  define  that  the  soul  unites  itself  with  matcria 
prima,  nor  would  it  establish  as  dogma  the  hylomorphic  system; 
again,  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  and  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,  whose  creative  effluence  also  constitutes  the  natural  laws, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  miracles;  finally,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  An 
evolution  and  descent,  the  first  author  and  developer  of  which  is  God 
Himself,  and  which  unfolds  itself  indirectly  under  the  laws  of  God  - 
does  not  contradict  the  Bible  and  is  not  unworthy  of  God,  but  the 
materialistic  descent  is  such  indeed.  The  assumption  of  an  evolution 
of  the  human  soul  from  animal  life  is  against  the  Bible  and  against  faith. 
The  questions  of  facts  in  regard  to  a  possible  evolution  of  original  forms 
and  species  are,  of  course,  to  be  investigated  most  conscientiously.  The 
view  that  the  human  body  is  the  product  of  a  special  series  of  lower  and 
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higher  organic  and  animal  evolutions  of  a  long  period,  similar  to  the 
corporeal  development  of  the  embryo  —  without  this  evolution  passing 
through  the  concrete  animal  world  —  but  finally  terminating  with  the 
infusion  of  the  soul  —  encounters  indeed  biblical  and  natural  scientific 
difficulties  —  but  cannot  be  declared  heretical  nor  theologically  incorrect. 
Vet  it  is  far  from  being  proven.     It  conceives  "the  formation  of  the 
body  out  of  earth"  in  a  broader  sense.     Such  a  wider  interpretation  is 
by  no  means  to  be  rejected  in  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  the 
account  of  the  creation.     The  evolution  of  the  body  of  man  out  of 
concrete   higher  animal   forms,   combined   with   an  assumption  of   the 
infusion  of  the  immortal  soul  in  the  more  developed  body,  which  would 
then  dislodge  the  lower  principles  of  life,  meets  with  still  greater  diffi 
culties.     Vet,  even  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  designated  an  error  against 
faith.     Herein  theological  and  natural  scientific  questions  meet.     The 
Church  has  not  rejected  any  of  the  just  mentioned  views.     The  homihst 
and  the  higher  catechist  will  take  note  of  this,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  his  irenic  activity,  and  reject  no  one  unnecessarily.     Father  Wasman, 
S.J.,  defends  the  opinion  that  God  created  only  a  small  number  of  orig 
inal  forms  of  the  plant  and  the  animal  world,  from  which  afterwards 
the  various  species  were  derived  and  evolved.     If  Ilaeckel  rejoices  over 
this  hypothesis,  claiming  that  the  Church  has  been  conquered  by  Darwin 
ism,  he  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  an  evolution  which  is  directly  referred  to  the  Creator  Himself, 
and  the  atheistic  theory  of  descent.     All  of  these  questions  wiH  reach 
their  solution  through  a  profound  study  of  nature  and  of  the  Bible. 

The  literal  explanation  of  the  hexaemeron,  in  its  most  narrow  realistic 
and  natural  scientific  sense,  is  now  abandoned.  The  theory  of  restitu 
tion,  which  assumes  the  creation  and  the  evolution  of  the  world  after 
creation  (between  verse  i  and  2)  within  long  periods,  and  maintains  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  a  dissolution  into  chaos  followed,  and  finally 
a  new  creation  in  six  literal  days  —  is  considered  untenable.  Likewise 
the  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  ascribes  all  the  geological  evolutions 
to  the  biblical  deluge.  The  theory  of  concordance  (more  properly  called 
the  theory  of  periods  or  parallel-periods)  interprets  the  word  "day"  by 
"a  period,"  and  claims  a  biblical  basis,  resting  upon  the  hexaemeron 
itself  and  upon  other  biblical  connections  for  it.  It  attempts  either  a 
more  complicated  or  long-drawn-out  combination  of  the  natural  scientific 
and  biblical  periods,  which  should  agree  with  the  evolution  of  the  world 
and  of  the  event  in  their  cosmological  and  geological  final  results,  or 
with  some  momentous  point  of  evolution.  (See  the  concurrent  reports 
and  criticisms  in  Schanz,  Apol.  i,  p.  606  sqq.;  Schoepfer,  Old  Testament, 
Brixen,  1902;  Holzhey,  Schoepfung,  Bible  and  Inspiration,  Roth, 
Stuttgart-Wien,  in  the  commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  especially  in 
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Hascr's  Antwortcn  der  Xatur,  6  ed.,  Graz,  Closer,  1905,  p.  61,  sqq.) 
The  first  is  the  creation  of  matter  (verse  i).  A  scientific  pursuance  of 
the  thought  leads  to  the  same  result.  Verse  2,  with  the  chaos,  corre 
sponds  with  the  nebular  body,  the  primitive  mass  of  gas,  and  the  begin 
ning  formation  of  the  world.  Verses  3-5:  First  Day  (light),  relate  the 
facts  of  the  glowing  primordial  masses  of  gas,  of  the  solution  of  the 
illuminating  terrestrial  body  and  of  the  diffusive  light.  Verses  6-8: 
The  Second  Day  (firmament-veste,  arch  or  expanse)  is  in  the  Bible,  also, 
no  day  of  creation,  properly  speaking:  God  "made"  the  firmament. 
The  praise  of  creation,  "God  saw  that  it  was  good,"  is  wanting.  The 
second  day  reminds  us,  in  a  popular  poetic  manner  and  in  the  language 
of  the  ancients,  of  the  space  of  the  world  "above  the  firmament,"  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  air,  the  life  of  our  earth,  with 
its  primitive  powerful  masses  of  vapor  and  their  downfall.  The  air  of 
life,  the  atmosphere,  appears  like  an  arch  between  the  earth  and  the 
space  of  the  world.  Verses  9-13:  The  Third  Day  (the  dry  land, 
the  seas,  and  the  flora)  recalls  the  fact  of  the  gradual  cooling  off  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  is  proved  by  natural  science.  Through  a 
collapse  occasioned  by  the  cooling  off  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  finally  through  erosion  (constant  weathering), 
in  conjunction  with  the  powerful  downpouring,  originated  the  deep 
flexus  of  strata  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  into  the  lowering  of  which  the 
oceans  were  gathered.  The  origin  of  the  vegetable  world  on  the  same 
day  does  not  contradict  the  scientific  fact  that  plants  and  animals  appear 
simultaneously  in  petrifaction.  It  merely  emphasizes  the  fact,  also 
admitted  by  natural  science,  that  the  evolution  of  the  animal  world 
generally  presupposes  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable  world  and  also  a 
timely  evolution  of  the  flora.  The  members,  and  likewise  the  several 
parallel  evolutions,  are  left  for  natural  science  to  explore.  But  as  this 
often  names  its  under-periods  according  to  the  predominant  natures 
within  them  (the  period  of  the  ferns  and  sauna),  so  may  also  the  account 
of  the  creation,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  speak  of  a  grand  period  of 
the  vegetable  creation.  The  gradual,  slow,  and  grand  evolution  of  the 
flora  is  indicated  by  the  Bible  itself:  "let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
green  herb."  (Verses  n,  12,  compare  2,  5  sqq.)  The  mosaic  days  of 
creation  are  not  sharply  defined.  The  Fourth  Day  of  creation  (verses 
14-19:  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars).  It  recalls  the  grand  facts  of  the 
penetration  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  heavenly  light  in  general,  through  the 
immense  and  dense  circle  of  vapor  of  the  forming  earth.  Science  also 
speaks  of  periods  of  mighty  evolutions  of  the  umbrageous  plants  and  of 
the  cryptogamia  without  any  year-rings  (horsetails,  earth  moss,  and 
the  coal  periods)  with  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  animals,  the  eyes  of 
which  were  entirely  worn  away  or  disproportionately  large.  Then, 
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owing  to  the  impenetrable  density  of  vapor  and  clouds,  no  direct  ray  of 
the  sun  could  reach  the  earth,  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  more  power 
ful  inner  burning  furnace,  the  earth  itself  was  regularly  and  intensively 
heated,  like  a  gigantic  hothouse.  Xot  until  after  the  coal  period  did 
the  sun  —  contracted  into  its  present  size  and  white-heated  and  finished 
as  the  present  sun  is  —  exert  his  full  influence  upon  the  more  cooled  off 
earth,  which  now  began  to  show  diverse  climatic  changes  (limitations 
of  plants  and  other  climatic  effects,  year-rings  after  the  coal  periods). 
This  evolution,  under  the  natural  laws  of  God,  the  account  of  the  crea 
tion  could  justly  emphasize  as  particular  periods  (days)  of  their  kind. 
God  said:  ''Let  there  be  lights  made  in  the  firmament."  This  was 
done  by  the  gradual  and  complete  penetration  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Nor  does  Moses  speak  here  of  the  creation  of  a  sun,  but  verse  14  speaks 
of  the  lights  of  heaven  being  "made,"  and  verse  16  says:  God  made 
(not  created)  two  great  lights  ...  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night  .  .  . 
and  the  stars  .  .  .,  i.e.,  He  produced  them  for  the  earth  in  their  full 
manifestation  and  effect.  Thus  the  account  of  the  creation  speaks  in  a 
popular  and  yet  in  a  really  scientific  manner.  The  Fifth  Day  (verses 
20-23)  with  its  fowls  and  water-animals,  corresponds  to  the  periods  of 
eruptions,  in  the  geological  strata  of  which  water  and  creeping  animals, 
birds,  the  great  sea-monsters  (sea-crawfishes,  fishes,  lizards,  sauria,  and 
small  mammalia)  appear  most  prominently.  The  Sixth  Day  presents 
the  final  geological  periods  with  the  appearance  of  a  richer  and  a  higher 
animal  world  and  the  later  appearance  of  man,  at  the  end  of  evolution. 
The  more  expansive  this  concordance,  with  a  substantial  foundation 
in  the  actual  complicated  evolution,  is  conceived,  the  more  readily  does 
it  commend  itself.  A  too  detailed  theory  of  concordance,  which  would 
stamp  Moses,  or  the  first  originator  of  the  account  of  creation,  almost  as 
a  modern  natural  scientist,  should  be  rejected. 

The  constantly  recurring  phrase:  "and  there  was  evening  and 
morning,  one  day,"  the  concordists  interpret  as  the  "beginning"  and 
the  "end"  of  the  several  periods,  which  bear  the  name  "day"  and  are, 
therefore,  entirely  and  naturally  limited  by  these  ideas.  Some  speak  of 
a  dawn  of  periods  from  chaos  and  night  in  new  creations  and  evolutions 
-  a  constantly  new  morning  of  the  world.  St.  Augustin  had  already 
conceived,  in  his  own  fashion,  the  terms  "  evening  and  morning"  figura 
tively,  though  recently  a  new  group  of  theories  has  been  advanced. 
These  are  the  idealistic  and  idealistic-concordant  hypotheses.  It  is  said 
that  the  repeated  and  attentive  reading  of  the  biblical  account  of  the 
creation,  and  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  spirit  thereof,  will  always 
make  the  impression  on  the  reader  prevail  that  Moses  speaks  of  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  literal  sense.  Even  those  days  which  pre 
cede  the  full  development  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  lights,  are  under  the 
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influence  of  the  evening  twilight,  of  the  night  and  the  morning  light. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  evening  breaks  into  the  completed  day  of  cre 
ation;    night  follows,  then  a  new  morning.     A  division  was  established 
between   day  and   day.     But,    continues   the   new    theory,   the   actual 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  are  only  ideal-religious  moments  of  a  division 
of  a  divine  homily  on  creation.     In  fact,  the  biblical  account  of  the 
creation  does  not  intend  to  depict  the  actual  event  of  creation  or  even 
of  the  evolution  of  creation.     The  Bible  merely  wishes  to  announce  the 
religiously  important  point  of  the  account  of  creation  in  a  poetic-popular 
frame  and  in  a  pragmatic-moral  construction.     To  this  may  be  referred 
the  hypothesis  of  vision  of  the  Hummelauer  school.     The  six  days  are 
real  days.     Adam,  or  the  first  author  of  the  account  of  the  creation,  sees 
in  six  or  seven  visions  and  apparitions  the  creative  acts  of  God  pass 
before  him,  like  six  days,  in  grand  pictures,  just  as  Adam  was  taught 
the  creation  of   the  woman  in  a  vision.     Others  deny   these  visions. 
They  say:  The  Bible  represents  creation  as  the  days'  labor  of  the  divine 
Architect,  Who  finishes  His  cathedral  and  whose  work  and  managing, 
thus  represented,  becomes  a  type  of  the  human  week  of  labor  and  of 
the  Sabbath.     We  rather  favor  a  new  ideal-concordant-apologctic  hypoth 
esis.     The  Rev.  Prof.  Zapletal  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  has  unfolded 
it  very  ingeniously.     We  will  modify  it  by  a  somewhat  stronger  con- 
cordist  touch.     Moses,  or  the  first  inspired  author  of  the  biblical  docu 
ment  of  the  creation  —  the  last  redaction  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
done  by  the  inspired  Moses  —  places  in  a  prominent  view,  taken  from 
the  richness  of  the  history  of  the  creation  which  natural  science  may 
develop,  religiously  highly  interesting  and  important  points,  considered 
from  a  point  of  view  and  in  the  language  of  ancient  times,  and  with  due 
regard  for  pagan  geogenies.     He  states  the  primeval  and  fundamental 
fact:  Creation  by  the  one  personal  God,  who  works  without  any  effort  - 
without  any  aid,  without  any  demiurge,  and  without  opposition.     If 
the  Babylonian  geogenies  make  mention  of  a  primeval  dragon,  tiamat, 
with  which  the  divinity  is  at  war,  then  the  final  redaction  of  the  biblical 
account  of  the  creation  points  indirectly  to  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  species  of  a  primeval  dragon,  the  chaos,   the  primeval  sea,   the 
primeval  mass.     (Note  the  same  root  of  the  Babylonian  word  tiamat- 
primeval  dragon  —  and  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  for  primeval  sea 
and  chaos.)     But  the  primeval  dragon  is  to  be  considered  figuratively: 
it  is  the  real  chaos,  the  wild  confusion  of  the  universe  which   God 
had  created  and  which  He  playfully  forms  into  new  creations.     The 
modern  man  will   hereby  be  reminded  of   the  Kant-Laplace   theory, 
with    its   modifications.     From    God    light    has    its   source,   which    is 
the    primary    and    fundamental    condition    of    life    and    of    the    self- 
development  of  the  universe  and  of  the  earth  —  and  which  is  at  the 
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same  time  the  most  splendid  image  of  God.  God  is  light,  and  there 
is  no  darkness  in  Him.  Natural  science  asserts,  with  great  force, 
that  light  is  the  primeval  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  evolution. 
When  light  precisely  originated  and  its  effect  began  is,  religiously  con 
sidered,  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ideal  sense, 
the  first  day's  work  of  God.  The  following  days  disclose  the  theaters 
and  the  hosts  of  God  the  Creator  in  an  ideal  architectonic  grouping, 
without  the  slightest  uneasy  reference  to  the  periods  of  geogeny,  which 
is  left  for  profane  science  to  explore.  Even  the  ancient  scholastics 
spoke  of  an  ideal  grouping  of  creation  into  a  work  of  distinction  (opus 
distinctionis)  and  of  ornamentation  (opus  ornatus).  Zapletal  also  con 
ceived  this  idea,  but  in  a  more  limited  connection  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  differing  from  the  central  presentation  of  God's  theater  and  host 
of  the  Old  Testament.  God  said:  "Let  there  be  a  firmament,"  i.e.,  let 
all  things  shape  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arch  of  the  heavens 
may  appear  with  the  waters  above  it  in  the  huge  reservoirs  of  the  clouds, 
the  flood-gates  of  which  will  open  from  time  to  time,  and  which  will 
send  their  waters  below.  The  second  day  of  creation  —  according  to 
the  modern  expression  —  shows  the  universe  ("above  the  firmament") 
and  the  space  ''before  the  firmament"  -the  atmospheric  air.  The 
third  day  mentions  God's  theater  upon  earth  —  the  seas  and  the  dry 
land  —  the  latter  ornamented  and  prepared  by  the  flora.  The  follow 
ing  days  narrate  —  in  grand  religious  poetic  pictures  —  how  the  hosts 
of  God  enter  into  these  theaters.  On  the  fourth  day  God's  hosts  appear 
in  the  space  of  the  world  —  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
system  of  suns  —  the  entire  world  of  constellations  to  the  most  remote 
oasis  of  the  universe.  The  Bible  prefers  to  designate  the  constellations 
as  God's  hosts.  The  fifth  day  peoples  the  space  "before  the  firmament'' 
and  "above  the  earth,"  i.e.,  the  atmospheric  air,  with  winged  animals  — 
without  distinguishing  in  an  over-anxious  manner  their  order,  classes, 
and  species.  They  also  are  God's  hosts.  In  like  manner  the  huge 
theater  of  the  seas  and  waters  are  peopled  with  a  grand  and  splendid 
host  of  smaller  and  middle-sized  and  huge  living  creatures,  only  visible 
to  the  strengthened  eye.  Like  the  modern  natural  scientist,  if  he  wishes 
to  create  a  work  of  a  more  esthetic  tendency  (for  instance,  Haeckel 
who  otherwise  raves  most  passionately  against  the  account  of  the  crea 
tion,  in  his  illustrated  work,  "The  artistic  form  of  the  animals  of  the  sea ") 
—  does  not  consider  the  arrangements,  the  classes,  and  the  evolutions 
in  particular,  but  simply  presents  the  whole  picture  and  its  esthetic 
individualities  —  thus  does  Moses,  from  a  religious  viewr-point,  wish  to 
tell  us:  Behold  the  wriggling  in  every  drop  of  water  and  in  the  huge 
space  of  the  oceans  of  the  world  —  all  this  is  a  host  of  God,  the  King  of 
hosts.  That  many  other  periods  of  evolution  or  developments  precede 
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the  present  world  of  the  animals  of  the  sea  —  that  more  remotely, 
through  imperceptibly  long  spaces  of  time,  whole  periods  of  creation  were 
unfolded,  which  again  went  clown  into  neptunic  and  volcanic  catas- 
trophies  —  of  all  that  Moses  is  silent.  Aye,  of  that  he  himself  may  possibly 
have  been  ignorant.  God  did  not  reveal  this  to  him.  And,  as  a  natural 
scientist,  Moses  pursued  the  humble  ways  of  his  days  and  walked  in  the 
infant  shoes  of  his  age.  For  the  opinion  that  God  not  only  created  the 
present  animal  world  of  the  seas  and  of  the  dry  land  and  of  the  air,  and 
permitted  them  to  develop  themselves:  but  also  entire  worlds  and  periods 
of  flora  and  of  fauna,  which  again  disappeared  —  for  this  we  need  not 
thank  the  Bible,  but  we  owe  it  to  the  progress  of  natural  science.  For 
\ve  read  in  the  Bible,  the  word  of  God:  "subdue  the  earth  and  rule  over 
it"  by  science,  culture,  and  industry.  "Behold  I  have  given  all''  -  the 
entire  universe  over  to  your  disputation.  It  suffices  the  purpose  of 
the  Bible  to  announce  to  us  solemnly:  "The  theater  of  the  universe  and 
the  huge  hosts  of  beings  in  all  these  theaters  are  the  work  of  God  and 
developments  and  evolutions  of  the  works  of  God,  according  to  the  laws 
of  God.  And  if  the  present  day's  science  gives  us  a  much  deeper  insight 
into  these  theaters  and  hosts  —  aye,  whole  generations  spent  their  forces 
in  order  to  investigate  and  penetrate  them  —  still  we  always  love  to 
take  the  Book  of  all  books  into  our  hands.  But  this  proclaims  to  the 
modern  man  that  all  that  he  has  explored  and  found  is  only  an  illustra 
tion  of  the  first  page  which  humanity  has  read  with  edification  from  its 
infancy  —  and  the  contents  of  which  were  not  weakened  one  iota  during 
recent  times.  The  sixth  day  makes  us  witnesses  of  the  existence  of  a 
varied  multiplicity  of  animals  on  the  stage  of  the  dry-land  of  the  earth  - 
and  finally,  amidst  the  millions  of  groups,  the  king  of  creation  —  man  - 
appears.  After  this  the  Lord  rests  from  the  work  of  the  new  creation, 
and  new  formation  —  but  His  rest  is  life,  and  all  His  work  is  become  the 
type  of  our  work,  action,  formation,  of  the  victory  of  labor  and  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  account  of  the  creation  has,  therefore,  brought  out  more 
prominently,  from  the  fulness  of  the  real  creation  and  formation,  some 
momentous  points — -cum  fundamento  in  re  —  and  has  arranged  them  into 
daylight  pictures,  in  an  architectonic-pragmatic  and  pedagogic  manner, 
in  order  to  proclaim  the  Creator  and  the  idea  of  creation,  despising  every 
pagan  creature-service,  and  leading  all,  without  exception,  directly  or 
indirectly,  back  to  God.  But  it  has  introduced  man  as  the  paragon  of 
creation  and  as  the  priest  of  the  world.  The  idealistic-concordist  con 
ception  seeks,  therefore,  no  subtle  individual  comparisons  with  natural 
science,  but  happily  attempts  a  grand  collection  of  the  chief  important 
considerations  —  of  which  even  modern  investigation  confirms  the 
account  in  a  splendid  manner.  The  idealistic  theory,  f.i.,  need  no  longer 
be  troubled  about  the  question:  How  can  the  appearance  of  the  stars, 
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on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of  natural 
sciences?  It  simply  says :  Moses  did  not  intend  to  give  us  a  chronologi- 
cal-geogenic  account;  he  desires  merely  to  offer  us  religious  instruction 
in  a  poetic  architectonic  form;  he  describes  the  creation,  then  the  pri 
meval  condition  of  the  evolution  of  creation  —  light,  finally  the  stages 
of  the  universe  and  the  hosts  which  traverse  it,  in  order  to  emphasize 
it  once  more  in  a  poetic  architectonic  series.  And  all  this  the  Bible 
unfolds  as  a  many-sided,  direct  or  indirect  work  of  God.  As  the  various 
stages,  the  universe  ("the  heavenly  space  'over  the  firmament'  or  'on 
the  firmament'  ")  the  atmospheric  aerial  space,  the  seas  and  the  terres 
trial  dry  land  were  first  poetically  emphasized  —  so  are  also  the  creations 
of  the  several  divine  hosts,  which  appear  upon  these  stages,  described  in 
the  same  order  in  an  architectonic  manner,  as  grand  days'  works  of  God. 
The  chronological  sequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  world,  the  dissolving 
and  the  crossing  of  periods,  is  a  matter  of  investigation  for  natural 
science  alone,  regardless  of  the  Bible  which  has  not  troubled  itself  in  the 
least  about  this  purely  profane  question.  The  natural  scientific  language 
of  the  biblical  account,  however,  has  accommodated  itself  entirely  to 
the  formation  period  of  the  sacred  book.  The  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  purely  concordistic  and  the  idealistic  theories  is,  generally, 
too  little  considered.  The  combination  of  the  idealistic  conception  with 
a  grand  concordistic  theory  seems  to  us,  at  the  present  stage  of  investi 
gation,  to  be  the  correct  one:  the  ideal  religious  construction  of  the 
hexaemeron  in  a  substantial  concordance  with  the  fundamental  results 
of  natural  science. 

But  how  were  the  contents  of  the  account  of  the  creation  communi 
cated  to  Adam,  the  first  or  the  last  redactor  thereof?  It  may  have  been 
through  a  divine  report  —  through  an  interior  illumination  —  through 
a  divine  interior  inspiration  of  thought  and  of  the  investigating 
human  mind  —  certainly  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  revela 
tion  through  visions,  the  "days"  of  which  may  possibly  be  still  reflected 
in  the  present  account,  though  the  account  as  such  is  to  be  inter 
preted,  in  its  literary  character,  as  a  religious  poetic  account  of  facts  and 
not  as  a  vision.  The  inspiration  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  in  those  parts 
which  relate  the  times  which  had  vanished  long  before  the  days  of 
Moses,  might  have  made  itself  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  Moses 
happily  collected  the  original  documents,  apprehended  the  correct  oral 
traditions,  unfolded  them  more  fully  by  means  of  a  divine  illumination, 
and  separated  and  purified  them  from  the  pagan  disfigured  colorations 
and  additions. 

Thus  the  most  recent  evolution  seems  to  point  to  a  victory  of  the 
idealistic  concordance  theory  —  which  of  course  may  adopt  the  hypoth 
esis  of  vision  as  a  means  for  the  solution  of  the  other  questions:  How 
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were  the  contents  of  the  account  of  the  creation  communicated  to  Adam, 
or  to  the  inspired  author  or  its  redactor? 

2.  The  Catastrophe  and  Sahation.     Our  primeval  parents  fell  during 
the  time  of  their  probation.     The  frightful  catastrophe  of  sin  shattered 
the  morning  happiness  of  humanity.     Sin,  original  sin,  death,  rebellion 
within  man  himself  followed   his   rebellion  against   God.     But,  on   the 
very  steps  of  paradise,  the  hope  of  a   Redeemer  bla/ens  forth  in  the 
Proto-Gospel  to  the  primeval  parents  and  to   the  whole  human  race: 
The  Woman  li'ith  the  Child  —  the  Mother  of  God  with  the  Redeemer  of 
the  whole  human  race.     The  picture  is  still  somewhat  obscure.     But 
God  will  see  to  it  that  it  will  shine  more  brightly  from  century  to  century, 
until  it  becomes  a  truth.     The  ideas  of  sin,  of  the  death  of  the  soul,  of 
grace,  of  redemption,  of  Christ,  of  Mary,  shine  here  for  the  preacher  in 
the  brightness  of  their  morning  light.     The  fall  through  sin  is  and  ever 
remains,    exegetically    and    thematically    considered,    an    inexhaustible 
source   for  sermons  on   sin   and   its  consequences   and   on   redemption 
from  sin. 

3.  The  program  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.     Revelation  still 
turns  directly  toward  the  entire  human  race.     A  Saviour  of  humanity 
is  promised.     And  His  light  and  His  grace  already  begin,  in  a  measure, 
to  operate.     But  fallen  man  must  co-operate.     The  divine  command  to 
fallen  humanity,  which  is  not  devoid  of  grace,  is  contained  in  the  word 
of  God  to  Cain:    "Sub  Ic  erit  appctilus  pcccati:   tu  dominaberis  ill  ins.'"1 

The  lust  thereof  (of  sin)  shall  be  under  thee  and  thou  shalt  have 
dominion  over  it.  Here  the  preacher  will  find  the  great  inflexible  prin 
ciple  of  self-control  —  which  later  revelation  and  especially  the  Saviour 
preached  so  urgently  and  so  forcibly,  as  a  condilio  sine  qua  nan,  - 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Bible:  a  significant  homiletic  admonition!  Ac 
cordingly  as  this  was  followed  were  men  divided  into  children  of  God 
and  children  of  the  world.  On  both  sides  a  culture  is  developed,  the 
earthly  even  more  abundant  and  richer  with  the  children  of  the  world.2 

But  God  is  to  be  victorious!     Grace  and  free  will  are  at  our  disposal: 
conquer  yourself !  — such  is  the  watchword. 

4.  The  moral  ruin  of  humanity  and  its  deepest  cause.  In  the  ponder 
ing  and  scheming  of  the  world  the  very  vivid  and  the  clear  idea  of  God 
did  not  die  out  so  rapidly.  Idolatry  was  still  unknown  to  the  youthful 
generation:  yet  the  thought  of  God  did  not  control  its  life.  As  Genesis 
indicates,  and  the  letter  to  the  Romans  in  the  depth  of  its  commentary 
of  Genesis  clearly  announces,  it  was  universal  lukewarmness  and  indiffer 
ence  toward  the  creator  of  nature  and  of  the  supernatural  which  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  imminent  ruin.  Herein  the  preacher  may  recognize 
an  invaluable  admonition.  Humanity  —  naturally  entirely  dependent 

1  Gen.  4:7.  2  Gen.  4:  5,  6. 
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upon  God  and  supernaturally  called  by  God  to  a  mysterious  destiny  - 
to  the  beatific  vision  and  happiness  in  Him  —  is  on  the  road  to  ruin  if  it 
does  not  honor  God,  if  the  thought  of  God  does  not  control  it.  The 
creature  —  in  all  its  libers  —  is  the  property  of  God.  Homo  crcatns 
est  ut  laudct  Dcum,  ci  reverentiam  exhibcat  eiqiic  scrciat,  ct  per  hacc  sahct 
animam  suam.  If  the  creature  becomes  unmindful  of  God,  then  the 
fast  train  of  life  will  become  derailed  and  a  dreadful  catastrophe  will 
follow.  Men  become  wandering  stars:  sidcra  crrantia  quibus  procclla 
tcncbrarum  rcscrcata  cst  in  adcrnum.  (Jud.  13.)  As  already  remarked, 
the  letter  to  the  Romans  describes  this  ruin  in  a  few  lines:  Cum  cogno- 
visscnt  Dcum,  non  sicut  Dcum  glorijicai'crunt  aid  gratias  cgcrunt;  sed 
rcanucrunt  in  cogitalionibus  suis,  ct  obscuration  cst  insipicns  cor  corum.  .  . 
Profiler  quod  tradidit  illos  Dcus  in  dcsidcria  cordis  corum  in  passioncs 
ignominiae.  (Rom.  1:21  sqq.)  Decrease  of  religiosity,  of  divine  wor 
ship,  of  the  thought  of  God  —  self-exaltation,  and,  therefore,  a  diminu 
tion  of  more  abundant  graces,  increase  of  worldly-mindedness,  of 
prejudices,  and  of  errors  and  of  passions,  >ubmission  to  the  passions,  ruin 
through  the  passions  and  the  rise  of  idolatry  with  all  its  horrors  —  such 
is  the  fatal  consequence! 

5.  The  destruction  of  the  human  race  by  the  deluge.  The  commingling 
of  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  world  and  the  wanton 
voluptuousness,1  which  controlled  the  human  race  and  ruined  it:  omnis 
quip pc  caro  corrupcrat  I'iam  suam  super  tcrram  -  lead  to  the  first  crisis 
of  revelation.  The  punitive  pedagogics  of  God  broke  in  upon  humanity 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  through  the  deluge.  But  it  was  as  much  a 
grace  as  it  was  a  punishment.  A  better  race  and  an  uncorrupted  pro 
genitor  is  saved  in  the  ark:  with  him  the  supernatural  spiritual  estate 
of  the  family-revelation  is  deposited.  ''The  new  generation  shall  not, 
like  the  lirst,  ever  be  destroyed  on  account  of  sin,  and  the  rainbow  in 
the  heavens  shall  be  the  sign  —  which  with  the  seven-colored  splendor 
shall  always  remind  man  of  the  given  pledge.  Whoever  knows  how  to 
analyze  the  extent  of  this  promise,  to  grasp  the  various  parts  in  their 
connection,  to  distinguish  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  full  sense  of  that  which  is  comprised,  for  the  human 
race,  in  the  new  promise  of  its  God  and  in  the  rainbow."  3  But  even  for 
those  who  perished,  the  dreadful  catastrophe  wras  not  mere  ruin.  It  is 
highly  interesting  to  notice  how  in  later  days  Holy  Scripture  throws  a 
ray  of  light  into  this  gruesome  night  of  misfortune.  The  first  letter  of 
St.  Peter  relates  (3 : 20)  how  the  risen  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  of 
the  prisoners  of  limbo  and  even  to  those  "which  had  been  some  time 
incredulous,  when  they  waited  for  the  patience  of  God  in  the  days  of 

1  Gen.  6:  2,  12-6:  5;   Rom.  1:24,  26,  27.  3  Grimm,  Lcben  Jesu,  I.  B.,  p.  7. 

2  Gen.  6:  12  sqq. 
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Noe,  when  the  ark  was  a  building."  Therefore,  many  were  converted 
by  perfect  contrition  in  the  last  moments  of  the  indescribable  calamity 
into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the  flood.  This  passage  casts  a  strong 
light  upon  the  crises  and  catastrophies  of  the  history  of  the  world,  upon 
wars,  calamities  of  countries  and  of  peoples,  pests,  slave-hunting,  etc.  — 
in  times  when  man  in  his  extreme  necessity  appeals  to  God  and  may  be 
saved  in  extraordinary  ways:  for  grace  is  always  at  hand;  crat  lux  I'cra 
quae  illuminat  omncm  homincm  vcnicntcm  in  hioic  mnndum.1  (Apol.  of 
Schanz,  p.  357  sqq.) 

But  the  preacher  will  find  in  the  history  of  the  deluge  a  frightful 
illustration  of  sin,  especially  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  divine 
judgment  of  sin.  The  Saviour  Himself  uses  this  history  as  a  motive 
of  fear  of  the  judgment,  which  will  surprise  and  destroy  sinners.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  the  severe  judgment  of  divine  justice,  rays  of  mercy  shine 
forth  most  conspicuously.  (Matt.  24:  37-39.) 

6.  The  first   division    of   the   human    race.     God    repeatedly    turns 
toward   the  human   race.     Aye,   God   even  promises   that  never  more 
shall  the  race  be  destroyed  as  such.     But,  since  the  power  of  sin  again 
strives  to   interfere  and   threatens   to   impede  revelation  in  its  course, 
pedagogics  of  divisions  and  selections  appear  in  order  to  lead  back  once 
more  all  the  dispersed  and  lost  sons  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  provided  they  be  influenced  by  good  will. 

Since  sin  shows  itself  again  in  its  rudest  and  most  naked  form  in 
the  family  of  Xoe,  and  "threatens  in  a  parasitic  preponderance  of  force 
to  devour  all  the  better  substance,"  the  curse  of  Ham  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Canaanites  from  the  transmission  of  revelation  follows.-  This  curse 
is  not  really  a  personal  condemnation  of  all  Hamites  and  Canaanites  — 
these  will  be  subject  to  the  particular  judgment,  but  it  means  the  ex 
clusion  of  the  great  progeny  from  the  transmission  of  revelation  and 
from  a  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  see,  upon  the  one 
side,  the  divine  curse  upon  sin,  which  is  attacked  with  great  might  and 
power,  and  on  the  other,  the  free  divine  selection  of  grace,  which  makes 
those  bearers  of  revelation  whom  it  wills,  and  to  which  no  impediment 
is  put  in  the  way.  This  is  a  new  homiletic  central  thought. 

7.  The  second  important  division  of  the  race.     In  spite  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  Hamites  as  bearers  of  revelation,   the  whole  human  race  was 
plunged  once  more  into  perdition.     This  time  the  cause  was  intellectual 
pride,  which  surpasses  all  other  passions  and  inclinations.  —  The  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  a  work  and  a  sign  of  culture  without  God,  of 
politics  without  God,  of  a  covenant  of  men  and  of  people  without  God, 
of  historical  development  in  spite  of  God.3     God  destroys  the  proud 
work  of  man,  the  unity  of  a  Godless  culture.     He  disperses  the  people, 

1  John  i :  9;  see  3:  19.  2  Gen.  9:  24,  27.  ?  Gen.  n:  4;  Gen.  u:  6. 
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He  divides  their  languages  and  dissolves  the  arrogant  compact  of  the 
proud.  The  preacher  will  here  discover,  for  the  first  time,  the  destruc 
tive  judgment  upon  pride  and  arrogance,  a  judgment  that  percolates 
through  the  entire  revelation,  from  the  fall  of  the  angels  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world  • —  dcposuit  potcntcs  de  scde,  divitcs  dimisit  unities! 
But  He  will  also  spy  out  the  beginning  of  an  education  in  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  controls  the  whole  Bible,  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour. 
Nations  will  pass  through  every  possible  cultural  development  and  every 
possible  terrestrial  progress  without  God  the  Saviour,  and  all  these 
passages  are,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  merely  grandes  passus  extra  viam. 
Poor  in  spirit  these  wandering  sons  will  some  day  return  to  the  Saviour. 
Therefore,  the  first  words  of  the  program  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  which  He  opens  His  lips,  are  the 
words:  "Blessed  are  (lie  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  l/ic  kingdom  of 
heaven."  -  Those  arc  meant  u'tio  really  fed  themselves  poor  in  spirit,  -who 
feel  that  they  need  a  Saviour,  icho  long  for  Him  and,  in  sorrow  and  penance, 
meet  Him  in  order  to  gain  HKC  life.  (See  pp.  46,  68,  77,  etc.) 

8.  The  cxclusiveness  and  the  universality  of  revelation.  The  division 
and  the  rejection  of  the  one  undivided  race  was,  like  the  deluge,  not 
only  a  lesson  in  punishment,  but  also  a  work  of  grace.  Immediately 
after  the  division  followed  the  selection  of  Abraham,  the  creation  of  a 
chosen  people.  Revelation  had  attempted  three  times  to  unite  with  all  the 
people:  In  Adam,  with  the  children  of  God  in  primeval  days,  and  in  Noe. 
But  it  was  like  a  brook  "without  a  channel.  "In  Abraham  the  stream  of 
revelation  finally  finds  a  regulated  bed.  Laboriously,  but  securely,  it 
flows  from  now  on — in  the  chosen  people  —  through  the  centuries; 
it  grows  with  every  traversed  mile  until  it  finally  terminates,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  in  Christ,  in  the  one  ocean  which,  as  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ,  embraces  all  countries  and  people."  1  Here  we  behold  ex- 
clusiveness  and  universality  in  an  exalted  federation.  Revelation  must 
have  a  channel  through  a  chosen  people.  But  at  some  time  all  generations, 
from  Abraham's  seed,  shall  be  blessed.  ''From  Abraham,  the  hitherto 
childless  husband  of  Sara,  a  great,  numerous  people  will  arise:  to  this 
people  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  the  Lord  will  give  the  promised  land, 
which  the  Canaanites  will  inhabit  for  a  time  though  still  smarting  under 
the  curse;  and  in  this  land,  out  of  the  midst  of  this  people,  the  Saviour, 
promised  at  the  very  gates  of  paradise,  will  come  forth.  He  who  'shall 
crush  the  head  of  the  serpent.' ''  The  homilist  will  recognize  here  with 
astonishment  how  apparent  severity  and  cxclusiveness  in  the  religion  of 
revelation  are  but  the  fruit  of  pure  wise  love.  And  Holy  Scripture  will  point 
out  to  him,  as  a  magnificent  background  of  its  historical  narrative,  the 

1  Grimm,  Lebcn  Jcsu,  I.  Bd.,  p.  n. 

J  See  Gen.  c.  12:  26.     Grimm,  p.  u  sqq.     Act.  14,  15. 
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vvondrously  woven  carpet  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world.  From  Abra 
ham  on  the  messianic  spark  vibrates  branch  after  branch  of  a  mysterious 
parent  tree,  until  finally,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  looms  as  a  lofty  sunrise, 
as  the  great  Orient,  the  Light  of  the  world.  The  unity  of  nations  is 
shattered.  The  several  tribes  are  rejected  as  bearers  of  revelation  and  are 
become  prodigal  sons  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Israel  alone  is  selected. 
But  it  is  merely  selected  to  bring,  at  some  time,  salvation  to  the  lost  sons 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Upon  this  background  Holy  Scripture  depicts 
those  touching  simple  patriarchal  pictures  which,  for  all  times  to  come, 
shall  reveal  to  the  preachers  of  the  divine  word  the  life  of  man,  now 
according  to  its  most  luminous  and  then  again  according  to  its  darkest 
sides.  Within  these  parts  of  the  Bible  rich  golden  veins  of  moral  and 
ascetic  material  and  conceptions  are  found.  The  Bible  opens  for  this  a 
magnificent  world  of  types.  Abraham,  timely  snatched  from  seductive 
environments.1  plants  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  Canaan.  Then  follow 
those  exalted  promises  and  types  of  a  Redeemer  which  are  painted  in  a 
singular  manner,  now  upon  a  golden  background,  then  again  upon 
one  that  is  terribly  dark  in  the  history  of  the  age,  and  which  point  to 
the  messianic  future.  He  who  has  perused,  in  quiet  earnestness,  these 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  can  say  with  St.  Ambrose:  Deambulat 
in  paradiso  Dominus,  qnando  scripturas  l(\^o.  Paradisus  est  (iene.sis 
liber,  in  quo  pnllnlant  I'irtutcs  patriarcharum-  (Divine  Pragmatics  2. 
Hammurabis.) 

Q.  Israel's  first  education.  After  the  transmigration  of  the  grand 
son  of  Abraham  with  his  sons  into  Egypt,  to  Joseph  —  whose  history 
is  really  a  revelation  of  divine  pragmatics  in  the  concrete,  but  which 
is  only  really  and  fully  understood  when  viewed  on  the  background  of 
the  entire  holy  historical  philosophy  of  the  Bible  —  Israel  developed  into 
a  great  people.  During  those  long  days,  some  joyful  and  others  terribly 
sorrowful,  the  building  material  of  this  chosen  people  was  prepared.  Joy 
and  honor,  but  also  misery  of  long  duration  and  overwhelming  sufferings 
prepared  Israel  for  its  future  mission.  The  preacher  may  now  spy  out 
Providence  in  its  most  mysterious  and  secret  ways:  apparent  abandon 
ment,  destruction  planned  by  the  enemies,  misery  and  needs  of  all  kinds 
fail  to  impede  the  designs  of  God,  who  directs  all  for  the  best  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  calls  "His  Son"  out  of  Egypt.  (Compare  Matt.  7:15.) 

10.   Israel's  leaders.     The  secular  figure  of  Moses  stands  before  us. 

1  Compare  Jos.  27:  2.     Monotheimus  Babylons  d.  L.,  Rcste  der  UrofTenbarung  in 
ein  neues  Yolk  durch  Gottes  Fuegung  eingepfianzt! 

2  St.  Ambrose,  1:4,  c.  31.     Compare  also  the  the  extensive  exegetical  works  on 
Genesis;    again  Schuster-Holzammer,  Handbuch  zur  bibl.  Gcschichte,  n.    140  sqq. 
(See  Rom.  4:  n);    Abraham's  call,  n.   137  sqq.     Abraham,  father  of  the  faithful, 
n.  140  sqq.     Abraham  and  ^Lelchisedech,  n.  152.     Isaac's  birth  and  sacrifice,  n.  170. 
Compare  also  the  Old  Testament  sermons  of  Breiteneicher. 
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The  vocation,  the  natural  and  supernatural  power,  the  office  and  the 
individuality,  the  greatness  and  the  weakness,  the  bright  and  the  shady 
side  of  this  man  are  assumed  into  the  design  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel. 
By  the  strength  of  the  slain  Easter  lamb  —  the  type  of  Christ,  as  every 
scientific  exegesis  of  any  depth  admits  —  Moses  saves  Israel,  leads  it 
through  the  Red  Sea  and,  amidst  innumerable  trials,  to  Mt.  Sinai  for 
the  making  of  a  covenant.  The  history  of  Moses  and  of  the  people  oj 
Israel  under  his  direction  is  a  genuine  compendium  of  divine  pragmatics 
and  dogma,  of  moral  and  ascetics,  of  typology,  pedagogics,  and  pastoral 
theology.  Here  the  words  of  the  Apostle  may  be  most  justly  applied: 
Scriptura  utilis  ad  docendnm,  ad  arguendum,  ad  corripicndum,  ad  erudicn- 
dum  in  juslitia.1  The  book  of  Exodus  will  always  remain  an  inex 
haustible  fountain  for  the  preacher.  We  recommend  for  its  homiletic 
conception,  as  well  as  for  all  other  books  of  Moses,  the  homiletic  dis 
courses  of  Dr.  M.  Eberhard,  Bishop  of  Treves  (3d  edit.,  Herder,  1898). 

ii.  Israels  pedagogics.  The  giving  of  the  laic  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  the 
proclamation  and  the  explanation  of  the  law  indicate  a  grand  progress 
in  revelation.  The  law  should  be  an  earnest,  strict  disciplinarian  of 
the  people  and  lead  them  to  Christ.  To  obtain  its  end  and  to  fulfil 
its  mission  the  people  need  a  clear,  definite,  minute,  and  divinely  given 
norm:  such  is  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  primarily  a  moral 
law  which  sustains  and  guides  Israel  but  also  awakens  within  it  a  con 
sciousness  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of  a  redemption.  In  order  that  it 
be  not  destroyed  in  the  confusion  of  nations  and  to  be  able  always  to 
serve  as  a  secure  bed  and  channel  of  the  stream  of  revelation  Israel 
required  a  firm  constitution  which  corresponded  to  its  unique  task:  this 
was  supplied  by  the  judicial  law.  But,  above  all,  Israel  was  to  be  God's 
people,  which  must  prepare  itself  through  divine  service  for  the  Messiah: 
for  this  purpose  the  ceremonial  law  was  announced  by  God  Himself. 
Men,  through  sin,  had  lost  the  idea  of  God's  nearness.  But  even  in  the 
idolatry  of  the  pagans,  who  pictured  to  themselves  and  sought  in  the 
statue,  in  the  idol,  a  near  deity,  a  sort  of  longing  for  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  God  manifested  itself.  And  God  satisfied  this  longing 
through  the  introduction  of  the  ark  of  covenant  and  of  the  tabernacle: 
Jahve  dwells  amidst  His  people  and  arranges  the  worship  that  pleases 
Him  and  which  points  in  all  its  rays  toward  the  coming  Sun  —  the 
Messiah  of  Israel  and  of  all  nations,  whose  image  is  being  constantly 
revealed  to  the  people  more  distinctly  and  more  clearly.2 

Thus  the  Lord  took  care  of  Israel:  "The  Most  High  divided  the 
nations.  .  .  .  He  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people.  .  .  .  But  the 
Lord's  portion  is  His  people.  He  led  it  about,  He  taught  it,  and  He 
kept  it  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  ...  As  the  eagle  enticing  her  young  to 

1  Tim.  3:  16,  17.  2  See  Ex.  c.  40  and  Leviticus. 
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fly,  and  hovering  over  them,  He  spread  His  wings,  and  hath  taken  His 
people  and  carried  it  on  His  shoulders.  The  Lord  alone  was  its  leader, 
and  no  strange  God."  l 

But  time  and  again  were  fulfilled  the  words  which  we  read  in  Deut. 
32:15:  The  beloved  grew  fat  and  thick  and  gross,  he  forsook  God  who 
made  him  and  departed  from  God  his  Saviour.  Then  those  dreadful 
trials  and  punishments  follow,  which  even  there  are  promised,'-'  from 
which,  however,  a  portion  of  Israel  is  saved.  This  is  evident  in  the 
forty  years  of  migration  in  the  desert.  With  an  astounding  objectivity 
Holy  Scripture  describes  the  faults  and  the  sins  of  the  small  and  of  the 
great,  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  during  this  alarming  time  of 
migration,  until  a  new  generation,  purified  by  trials  and  punishments,3 
enters  amidst  a  marvelous  victory  into  the  land  which  already  shel 
tered  the  tombs  of  its  patriarchs.  These  are  the  pedagogics  which 
Holy  Scripture  repeatedly  manifests:  Amidst  every  downfall  and  all 
visitations  a  portion  of  Israel  is  purified  and  saved:1 

Though  the  lex  veteris  tcstamoiti,  with  its  preparatory  side, 
became  at  the  death  of  Christ  a  lex  mortua  and,  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  complete  announcement  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
world,  a  lex  mortifera,  still  the  moral  law  remained  and  was  brought 
to  its  perfection  by  Christ,  and  the  ceremonial  and  the  judicial  prepara 
tory  laws  were  fulfilled:  non  vcni  sokerc  legcm,  scd  adimplerc.  Therefore, 
the  law  of  Moses  contains  a  perfect  wealth  of  most  exalted  precepts, 
of  examples,  of  deep-meaning  conceptions,  of  noble  casuistics,  of  surpris 
ingly  social  viewpoints  for  the  preacher,  so  that  the  comparatively  little 
use  made  of  it  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  is  very  deplorable 
indeed.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  of  the  Holy  Scripture  enters  here 
into  a  new  world  of  images  and  of  types  which,  when  moderately  applied 
and  accompanied  by  a  good  explanation,  disclose  a  great  treasure  of 
homiletic  thought.5  We  would  here  remind  the  homilist  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Ambrose,who  adds  to  the  already  above 
quoted  words:  Dcambnlabat  in  paradisoDominus,quando  divinas  script  uras 
lego:  paradisus-Dcutcronomium,  in  quo  germinant  legis  praecepta.*'  By 
the  sublime  repetition  of  the  Law  in  Deuteronomy  the  Old  Testament 
rises  to  its  most  lofty  heights.7  In  none  of  its  historical  books  is  it  so 
closely  allied  to  the  New  Testament.  The  great  leader  of  Israel  knows 
that  his  end  is  nigh.  A  new  generation,  which  matured  during  the  years 
of  migration,  appears  at  the  partition  between  hope  and  fulfilment. 

1  Deut.  32:  ii  sqq.  2  Deut.  33:  19  sqq.  3  See  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

4  Compare  Eberhard,  Homiletische  Vortraege  ueber  das  zweite,  dritte,  vierte,  und 
fuenfte  Buch  Moses.     Addresses  8-33,  especially  26. 

6  No  doubt,  a  mistake  could  be  made  by  using  the  Old  Testament  too  freely. 

6  Ambrose  i :  4,  c.  31. 

7  See  Eberhard,  Homilien  ueber  die  B.  B.  Moses. 
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The  entire  pragmatics  of  the  past  points  forcibly  to  this  moment:  a 
magnificent  view  into  the  future  opens  up.  The  last  discourses  of 
Moses,  which  he  delivered  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year, 
therefore  of  the  last  year  of  the  migration,  and  which  really  fill  this  book 
as  well  as  the  additions  of  later  inspired  writers,  are  completely  filled 
with  these  exalted  thoughts  and  the  conclusions  following  therefrom  and 
which  penetrate  deeply  into  life  itself.  Abraham  was  a  man  of  faith 
-pater  omnium  fiddium,  as  the  Apostle  most  thoughtfully  designates 
him — who  in  faith  and  the  hope  resulting  therefrom  in  the  Messiah 
leads  these  generations.  Moses  is  the  proclaimcr  of  the  Law  of  God,  the 
pedagogue  in  the  fear  of  God  which  schools  the  people  under  the  Law,  the 
divinely  appointed  disciplinarian  for  the  coming  Messiah.  But  in 

Deuteronomy in  the  evening  of  the  life  of  the  great  leader  of  Israel, 

when  the  near  promised  land  sends  its  greeting  like  a  new  aurora  of  the 
Israelitish  history,  across  the  lines  —  all  things  elevate  themselves 
toward  the  highest  and  the  most  exalted  of  all  there  is  in  religion  and  in 
revelation,  into  a  clear  and  t/ic  pure  light  of  love.  In  great  and  over 
powering  lines  Moses  draws,  once  more,  the  history  of  the  guidance  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  glowing  picture  of  divine  love  (c.  1-4):  My  people,  what 
have  I  done  to  thee?  What  more  could  I  do  for  thee?  This  is  the  divine 
thought  which  permeates  the  whole.  Then  Moses  repeats  the  Deca 
logue  in  a  solemn  manner,  this  irrevocable  and  unique  lawbook  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  this  unapproachable  popularization  of 
the  divine  will,  which  also  belongs  in  substance  to  our  sermon  and 
catechesis.  He  points  to  the  reciprocity  which  the  unbounded  love  of 
God  demands  of  the  Israel  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Law,  of  the  entire 
human  race  which  God  has  conducted  so  admirably  and  still  desires  to 
lead  (c.  5).  And,  as  if  to  lift  the  veil  and  the  cloud  which  are  resting 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  unfolds  the  deepest  and  the  inmost  spirit 
of  the  divine  law  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  .\cw  Testament :  a  veritable  sun 
burst  of  revelation  appears  when  the  address  of  Moses  begins  solemnly  to 
announce  the  principal  commandment:  Hear,  O  Israel,  t/ic  Lord  our 
God  is  one  God.  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  thy  whole  heart,  and 
with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  wliolc  strength.  And  these  words  which  I 
command  thcc  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart:  And  thou  shall  tell  them  to  thy 
children,  and  thou  shall  meditate  upon  them  sitting  in  thy  house,  and  walking 
on  thy  journey,  sleeping  and  rising  (c.  61).  Then  the  sunlight  of  the 
principal  commandment  dissolves  into  rays  of  the  several  commandments 
and  precepts:  the  deviation  and  the  separation  from  all  that  seduces 
and  leads  astray  is  emphasized,  and  the  first  characteristic  of  the  servant 
of  God  is  sharply  defined:  obedience:  homo  crcatus  cst,  id  Deo  serviat 
(c.  7-11).  These  thoughts  are  confirmed  by  the  decisive  either-or,  which 

1  Dcut.  6:  4,  5,  6  sqq. 
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now  puts  the  address  before  the  eyes  of  the  hearers  that  are  troubled: 
the  blessing  of  obedience  the  eurse  of  disobedience  (c.  n).  And  yet, 
not  a  step  on  the  road  of  obedience  is  possible  without  God's  pardon  and 
grace.  Therefore,  Moses  directs  the  people  toward  the  great  place  of 
sacrifice  which,  with  its  worship,  points  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  (c.  12  17).  But  the  religion  of  God  must  also  take  into  account  the 
public  social  conditions  and  transform  all  things  into  the  light  of  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Messiah  (c.  17  20  sqq).  If  the  imperfection  of  the  Old 
Law  still  makes  itself  vividly  effective  in  all  these  things,  nevertheless  the 
dawn  of  Christian  social  thoughts  shines  through  it  (0.24-27).  The  book 
of  Deuteronomy  no\v  hastens  on  to  its  conclusion,  which  is  numbered 
amongst  the  grandest  that  Holy  Scripture  contains.  Once  more  Moses 
puts  the  fearful  alternative  -  -cither,  or  —  before  the  eyes  of  his  people: 
In  chapters  27  and  28  we  read  the  ordinances  of  that  striking  ceremony 
which  is  designed  to  announce,  after  the  entrance  into  the  promised  land, 
the  benediction  and  the  curse  of  the  Law  before  all  the  people  on  Mount 
Garizim  and  Hebal  (compare  the  fulfilment  of  this  by  Joshua,  c.  8). 
Upon  the  background  of  these  pictures  of  light  and  shade  the  sublime 
renovation  of  the  covenant  appears  (c.  29).  All  these  chapters,  from  23  to 
33,  serve  as  a  prototype  and  an  example  for  the  preacher  to  conceive  a 
renovation  of  the  life  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  nation  through  the 
word  of  God.  Again  he  will  find  the  idea  of  law  and  of  grace,  of  obe 
dience  and  the  wandering  away,  and  of  ruin  and  conversion,  a  moving 
peroration.  The  temporal  visitations  and  the  religious  temporal  voca 
tion  of  Israel  as  a  nation  appear  in  the  foreground  indeed,  but  in  the 
background  the  eternal  thoughts  shine  forth  which  mark  the  whole, 
and  the  interior  personal  sanctilication  of  the  individual  is  strongly 
emphasized;  it  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  secured  by  a  vivid  partici 
pation  in  Israel's  temporal  vocation  (29).  The  thirtieth  chapter  is  the 
canticle  of  fidelity  to  the  Law,  the  admirable  accord  wherein  all  things 
harmonize  in  this:  Be  true  to  your  God!  Then  Moses  delivers  the  written 
Law  to  the  priests  and  to  the  ancients.  Josue  is  solemnly  proclaimed 
the  successor  of  Moses.  Faith,  fear,  hope,  and  love,  with  all  their 
blessings  and  duties,  should  now  grow  and  flourish  in  the  Church  of  God, 
under  this  God-given  authority  (31).  Now,  after  the  entire  dogma, 
moral,  and  the  pragmatics  of  the  Law  are  unfolded  into  a  grand  picture, 
the  divinely  borne  soul  of  Moses  rises  to  the  chanting  of  a  canticle  of 
ineffable  joy  and  to  an  unfolding  of  the  entire  biblical  view  of  the  world, 
which  terminates  finally  into  a  magnificent  prophecy  of  the  leader  of 
Israel  concerning  Israel's  history  which  he  describes,  in  grand  lines,  as 
the  way  to  the  Messiah,  amidst  all  the  confusion  of  nations,  through  curse 
and  through  blessings  (c.  32,  33).  A  later  hand,  inspired  by  God,  added 
the  conclusion:  the  death  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Nebo.  From  these  few  lines 
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shine  forth,  as  possibly  from  no  other  picture,  the  immeasurable  love 
and  inflexible  justice  of  God,  who  raises  His  instruments  as  high  as  the 
heavens  above  humanity  and  through  them  executes  designs  and  ideas 
which  are  equally  as  high  as  the  heavens  above  the  designs  of  men,  but 
who  also  reproves  and  punishes  and  reforms  the  frailties  and  the  wretch 
edness  of  His  own,  since  nothing  unholy  may  exist  in  His  presence,  and 
He  Himself  finds  stains  even  in  His  favorites,  but  whom  He  cleanses 
of  these  drosses.  ''And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses:  This  is  the  land,  for 
which  I  swore  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  saying:  I  will  give  it  to  thy 
seed.  Thou  hast  seen  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shall  not  pass  over  lo  it. 
And  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord."  ' 

He  who  ever  sat  before  the  tomb  of  Julius  II  in  the  church  of  San 
Pielro  in  Vincoli,  in  Rome,  and  contemplated  the  huge  statue  of  Moses 
by  Michelangelo  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  comparison  between 
the  impression  received  therewith  the  feeling  that  possesses  the  soul  of 
every  one  who  has  read  Ihe  books  of  Moses  and  stops  to  meditate  on 
the  last  lines  of  Deuteronomy.  A  gigantic  piclure  arises  before  the 
soul,  around  which  all  that  is  grand  in  nature  and  in  the  supernatural 
unites  into  one  whole,  into  the  ideal  of  the  world  as  it  is  given  by  revela 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tomb  of  Julius  II  and  Michelangelo's 
statue  of  Moses  proclaim  the  gigantic  spirit  of  modern  times.  The.  Moses 
of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the  first  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general  has, 
no  doubt,  a  special  mission  for  our  modern  age.  The  latter  seeks  and 
forebodes  an  exaltation  of  the  lype:  man,  compared  lo  Ihe  superhuman. 
Moses  poinls  lo  Ihe  genuine  and  Irue  superman,  Ihe  man  who,  with  all 
his  gifts  and  talents,  through  the  possession  and  the  transformation  of 
grace,  of  failh.  and  of  love  combines  within  himself  Ihe  nalural  and  Ihe 
supernalural  of  Ihe  ideal  of  God  and  of  Ihe  world,  and  by  operalion  and 
effort  strives  to  allain  his  temporal  and  an  eternal  end.  The  modern 
world  attempts  to  expand  the  personal  ego  in  the  hearts  of  humanity, 
to  spread  the  radii  of  the  personal  ego  thai  we  may  learn  lo  love  human- 
ily  and  fight,  suffer,  and  die  for  it.  Moses  is  the  first  proclaimer  of 
the  nalural  and  of  Ihe  supernalural  love  of  God  which  can  really  pursue 
and  attain  this.  And  all  his  efforts  point  to  Ihe  one  Redeemer,  who,  as 
God-man,  accomplished  Ihis  in  Ihe  fullest  sense  and  by  whose  grace  and 
love  we  are  also  enabled  to  walk  in  the  same  footsleps.  The  modern 
world  aims  al  a  homogeneous  view  of  Ihe  world,  a  conceplion  of  Ihe 
world  in  Ihe  sense  of  monism,  as  it  expresses  it,  and  through  it  sinks  into 
materialism  and  pantheism.  Moses,  during  the  whole  of  antiquily, 
was  Ihe  only  clear  proclaimer  of  Ihe  idea  of  Ihe  crealion  and  of  Ihe  grand 

1  Deut.  34  :  4,  5.     See  also  Numbers  20:  10  sqq.,  27.     Deut.  32:  48-52.     Compare 
Eberhard,  Homiletische  Vortraege  ue.  BB.  Mos.  23,  Vortrag. 
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combination  of  the  universe  with  its  author,  the  proclaimer  of  the  one 
eternal  law  which  extends  from  the  atom  to  the  highest  spirits,  the 
gigantic  spirit  who  announces  the  union  of  the  natural  and  of  the  super 
natural,  of  knowledge  and  of  faith,  of  human  power  and  of  grace,  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  social,  of  pragmatic  exclusiveness  and  universality 
in  the  guidance  of  men  and  of  nations,  and  points  as  a  pedagogue 
to  Christ.  This  Moses  represents  the  genuine  and  the  true  monism: 
the  harmonious  natural  and  supernatural  union  of  creation  with  the 
Creator. 

Yes,  Moses,  and  with  him  tJic  entire  Bible,  approaches  the  modern  world 
with  a  conviction  and  faith  in  a  personal  God,  with  a  revelation  of  this  personal 
God  in  the  divine  proofs  of  nature,  and  in  the  divine  deeds  of  the  super 
natural —  and  with  the  law  of  love  of  this  personal  God,  whom  to  serve  is 
to  reign:  lie  Who  Is,  sends  me  to  you,  the  Lord  God!  (Exodus).  And 
in  the  personal  submission  of  the  creature  to  the  one  personal  Creator 
lies  the  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  our  modern  times. 

We  have  described  the  trend  of  the  ideas  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
more  minutely  because,  as  a  repetition  of  the  Law  and  of  revelation 
and  as  a  compendium  of  religion  and  revelation,  it  becomes,  as  it  were, 
Israel's  book  of  exercises  for  the  renovation  of  its  life,  and  because,  there 
fore,  it  will  always  remain  a  sermon-book  for  the  homilist  of  the  New 
Testament.  May  these  thoughts  create  a  desire  for  homiletic  consid 
erations  of  this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  sermons!  This  book  lies 
within  the  focus  of  the  principal  themes  of  all  sermons. 

12.  Israel's  period  of  storms  and  distresses.  We  designate  as  such 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  Whilst  Israel  is  battling 
for  existence,  fettered  by  its  enemies  and  its  own  sins  and  again  released, 
grand  figures  of  exalted  characteristic  features  appear  upon  a  barbarous 
background. 

It  is  then  that  the  figure  of  Samuel  looms  up  lovely  and  tender, 
through  whose  hands  the  golden  threads  of  divine  providence  glide  and 
are  woven  into  all  the  dark  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  The  cry  of  the 
people  for  a  king  God  takes  up  into  His  own  designs,  and  in  a  resplen 
dent  light  and  then  again  amidst  a  most  terrible  gloom  the  first  king  arises 
and  disappears  like  a  meteor.  But  the  divinely  established  kingdom 
does  not  die  out  —  it  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  David.  There  exists 
scarcely  a  more  touching  illustration  of  the  truth  of  how,  amidst  human 
faults  and  crimes,  amidst  the  dark  shadows  and  disparities  of  people 
and  their  leaders,  the  illuminating  rays  of  divine  revelation  always  con 
tinue  to  penetrate  triumphantly,  and,  though  obscured,  yet  never 
disappear,  than  precisely  during  this  time  of  the  judges,  painted  by 
the  inspired  pen  of  God-sent  historiographers  who  are  without  any 
personal  distinction.  The  divine  eagle  carries  likewise  the  wild,  dis- 
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orderly,  and  disturbed  flight  of  the  young  eagles  upon  its  pinions  and, 
though  punishing,  sustains  them.  The  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Church  may  probably  be  compared  herewith.  We  will 
select  several  characteristics  therefrom. 

Whilst  the  book  of  the  Judges  depicts  the  actual  period  of  the 
storms  and  distresses  of  Israel,  during  which  men  of  God  stand  forth 
prominently  as  leaders  and  judges  of  Israel  like  firm  rocks  and  real 
lighthouses,  the  books  of  Samuel  (First  and  Second  Book  of  Kings) 
unfold  the  formation  of  the  reign  of  the  prophets  and  kings  and  of  the 
entire  Israelitish  theocracy  amidst  the  raging  storms  and  the  sunlike 
brightness  of  the  age.  The  book  of  the  Judges  is  a  book  of  consola 
tion  for  the  preacher.  It  shows  how  God,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of 
the  enemies  and  of  the  faults  of  the  friends  of  religion,  protects  His 
people  and  His  Church,  and  how,  in  darkest  days,  He  knows  how  and 
where  to  find  His  servants.  But  the  books  of  Samuel  are,  in  a  much 
higher  sense,  the  books  for  priest  and  preacher.  These  books  paint 
in  a  historical  ante-chamber  (c.  1-13),  as  it  were,  the  last  judges,  Heli 
and  Samuel,  and  the  figure  of  the  latter  already  plays,  like  a  glorious 
morning  dawn,  around  the  approaching  prophetic  mission.  They 
conduct  us  into  the  formation  and  the  history  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  by  recounting  the  history  of  Saul  (I  Kings),  and  of  the 
grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  David  down  to  the  end  of 
his  reign.  The  books  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  develop  a  magnificent 
climax  of  an  ever-increasing  splendor  of  the  picture  created  by  the 
evolution  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  barbarous  age  of 
the  judges  is  followed  by  a  pure,  bright  portrait  of  Samuel,  which  marks 
the  critically  objective  historical  writing  of  the  Bible,  in  grand  majesty 
and  most  tender  loveliness,  upon  the  dark  foil  of  the  history  of  Heli  and 
of  his  sons.  Most  fittingly  does  the  present  reading  of  these  books  in 
the  breviary  begin  with  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  most  certainly  an 
instructive  hint  for  the  preacher,  (p.  521.)  Around  the  tabernacle  of 
Silo  and  the  ark  of  covenant  are  grouped  a  number  of  sharp  antitheses, 
but  at  the  same  time  full  of  significance:  pictures  of  the  most  touching 
and  tender  piety  as  well  as  of  the  most  wretched  lukewarmness,  of  the 
purest  service  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  of  the  most  reckless  sacrilege 
imaginable  (I  Sam.  1-4);  pictures  of  a  noble  education  furnished  by 
God  and  God-fearing  families,  with  blessings  from  on  high,  and  with 
the  most  repulsive  ill-breeding  followed  by  most  frightful  visitations 
(I  Sam.,  c.  2,  3,  4);  pictures  of  benediction  and  of  love  which  emanate 
from  the  sacred  worship  and  its  holy  places,  and  pictures  of  punishment 
and  of  horror  which  follow  indifference,  usurpation,  and  sacrilege  in  the 
divine  service  (I  Sam.).  From  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and  also 
from  the  booklet  of  Ruth  there  gradually  grows  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
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which  the  people  longed  for,  at  first,  in  the  beginning,  against  God's 
will  (I  Sam.,  c.  8  and  9),  but  which  God,  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom,  had 
already  assumed  into  His  own  designs,  and  which  He  now  places  in  the 
center  thereof.  Saul  begins  a  glorious  career,  but  perishes,  as  the 
bearer  of  the  kingdom,  like  an  extinct  comet,  through  disobedient  self- 
glorification  (I  Sam.,  c.  14-16,  c.  18-31),  as  a  warning  for  all  future  times. 
From  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  in  connection  with  Book  I  of  Chronicles 
(Paralipomenon)  and  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  figure  of  David  appears. 
From  the  book  of  the  Judges  to  the  end  of  the  books  of  the  Kings  the 
grand  history  of  divine  providence  and  the  pragmatic  disclosure  of  the 
plan  of  the  world  appear  ever  more  convincingly  and  overwhelmingly 
in  the  foreground.  These  few  sketches  will  point  out  to  the  preacher 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Chronicles. 

13.  The  grandeur  of  Israel  under  Dai'id.  David  can  only  be  com 
pared  to  Abraham  and  to  Moses.  Abraham  received  the  first  promise 
of  the  land  and  of  the  history  of  revelation  for  his  seed.  David  secured 
ultimately  the  possession  of  the  holy  land.  Moses  gave  the  law.  David 
introduced  its  full  practise  and  its  comprehension  by  the  people  as  a 
moral,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  law.  Henceforth  it  operated  full}'  and 
entirely  throughout  the  holy  land  as  a  teacher,  pointing  to  Christ. 

In  the  person  of  David  Holy  Scripture  enriches  us  with  a  fulness 
of  characteristic  features  which  possess  for  the  preacher  a  high  homiletic 
value.  In  the  Psalms  of  David  the  Scripture  discloses  to  him  who  prays 
and  preaches  the  inner  spirit  of  the  law  which  Moses  delivered  and 
David  enforced  and  ingrafted,  and  which  the  Saviour  was  to  fulfil.  The 
Psalms  are  precious  vases  into  which  the  Holy  Ghost  deposited  the 
golden  grains  and  jewels  of  prayer  and  of  the  word  of  God,  not  only  for 
the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  for  all  times.  The  Psalms  are  open, 
golden  shells  into  which  we  also  deposit  our  religious  meditations,  peti 
tions,  sighs  and  sorrows,  adorations,  thanksgivings  and  jubilations, 
in  order  that  the  angels  may  carry  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High.  The  literal  sense  supplies  here  the  foundation.  The  typical 
sense  is  in  many  psalms  irrefutably  established.  It  also  lies  in  the  very 
intention  of  the  Psalms  that  they  be  interpreted,  applied,  and  considered 
differently,  without  any  artificial  mannerism.  The  God-given  formu 
laries  of  meditations  and  prayers  are  not  inflexible  bonds,  but  channels 
through  which  living  waters  find  their  course.  Liturgy  has  made  the 
Psalms  daily  prayers  for  Church  and  priest,  and  the  bearer  of  its  most 
exalted  affections  and  sentiments.  Thus  the  Psalms,  especially  through 
the  liturgy,  have  become  for  us  an  excellent  sermon-book,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Law  is  manifested,  and  they  mightily 
incite  the  affections  of  the  preacher  and  his  practical  applications,  and 
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ought  to  control  and  foster  them.  We  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  refer  the  homilist  to  the  extraordinarily  fruitful  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  by  Thalhofer  and  Wolter  (Psallitc  sapientcr),  which  refers  in  an 
extensive  manner  to  their  liturgical  use,  and  also  to  Schegg,  who  ex 
plains  the  literal  sense  very  profoundly  and  attractively.  After  David 
had  enforced  the  law  and  had  organized  Israel  most  thoroughly  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  the  inwardness  of  the  religion  of  God,  manifested  itself 
by  means  of  the  Psalms  like  the  rushing  waters  of  gurgling  brooks. 
Since  these  psalms  are  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  they  become, 
according  to  God's  wise  providence,  both  in  the  Old  and  most  effectively 
also  in  the  New  Law,  a  school  of  interior,  dee])  religious  life  and,  there 
fore,  especially  a  school  for  preachers  and  for  all  who  have  the  care  of 
souls.1 

With  the  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  David  we  enter  once  more  into 
the  exalted  world  of  types  and  of  figures  of  Christ,  which  constantly 
become  sharper  and  more  pronounced.  Even  the  fallen  David  appears, 
in  his  sorrowful  repentance,  as  a  complete  figure  of  the  suffering  Messiah 
who  beareth  and  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  These  pragmatic 
relations  also  will  excite  fruitful  thoughts  in  the  preacher.  We  can  here 
merely  refer  to  the  richness  from  afar.  David  is  not  only  a  type, 
but  also  a  prophet :  his  messianic  psalms  describe  the  Saviour  in  a  manner 
in  which  also  the  preacher  of  the  New  Testament  loves  to  show  the 
greatness,  the  love,  and  the  suffering  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  light  of  these 
psalms.  (Compare  f.i.,  the  offices  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  the 
ecclesiastical  thoughts  of  Advent  contained  in  the  Introits,  the  grad- 
uals,  offertories,  and  communion,  in  the  verses  of  the  mass  and  of  the 
antiphones  of  the  breviary,  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Week,  etc.) 

David  finally  becomes  king,  chosen  and  anointed  by  God.  David's 
throne  is  promised  an  eternity:  for  the  Messiah  is  to  be  a  son  of  David 
and  to  take  possession  of  David's  throne.  And  when,  in  due  time,  the 
Messiah  is  to  establish  His  kingdom,  His  Church,  and  to  deliver  to  His 
vicar  and  the  supreme  shepherd  the  leadership  of  this  kingdom,  the 
pasturing  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  lambs,  then  the  Pope  is  to  take  posses 
sion,  in  the  biblical  sense,  of  the  throne  of  David  as  vicar  of  Him  Who 
hath  ascended  to  heaven  and  Who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  unto  the  very  end  of  time,  when  all  things  will  have  attained 
their  end  and  Christ  will  reign  eternally  in  glory.  Thus  are  the  words 
of  the  angel  to  be  understood:-  ct  dab  it  illi  Dominus  Dens  sedcm  David 
patris  cjus  ct  rcgnabit  in  domo  Jacob  in  acternum  ct  rcgni  cjus  non  eri!  finis. 
(See  Dan.  7,  14.  Mic.  4,  7.)  Thus  the  kingdom  and  the  royal  life 

1  Compare  f.i.,  Dr.  J.  Schmitt,  Psalm  118,  zur  Bctrachtung  und  Bcsuchung  des 
Allerhciligsten,  erklaert  und  verwendet.  Freiburg,  Herder,  IQOI.  Note  the  preface. 
Compare  also  Porta  Sion,  v.  Ecker.  2  Luke,  i:  32,  33. 
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of  David  are  entirely  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  messianic  light:  from 
David  proceeds  a  new,  though  oftentimes,  a  clouded  course  of  the  sun 
toward  the  Christ.  (See  the  genealogy  of  Matt.  1:1-17,  also  Grimm, 
"Leben  Jesu,"  Vol.  I,  c.  6,  der  Stammbaum  Jesu,  p.  186  ff.  and  206 
ff.,  and  Vol.  II,  c.  5,  der  Menschensohn,  Sohn  Gottes,  Stammbaum 
nach  Lucas,  p.  137-174.) 

In  David  all  great  things  coalesce,  as  the  bearer  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  is  Israel's  deliverer,  law-giver,  prophet,  king, 
and  royal  priest.1 

Personally  David  is  a  soldier-child  with  his  faults  and  virtues,  rich 
in  exalted  characteristic  features,  tainted  with  great  human  frailties 
and  many  minor  faults.  But  in  the  days  of  David  there  looms  up 
magnificently  the  fundamental  law  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world:  free 
selection  of  grace,  not  the  legal  claim  of  flesh  and  blood,  determines  the 
bearer  of  revelation,  and  even  the  dark  deeds  and  the  sins  of  these 
bearers  will  not  impede  the  revelation,  which  hastens  onward  to  Christ. 
But  only  contrition  and  repentance  are  favored  by  happiness.  Some 
thing  of  the  great  evangelical  fundamental  principle:  "Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,"  becomes  audible.  Thus  the  history  of  David  becomes 
a  real  treasury  for  the  preacher.  It  guarantees,  according  to  the  just 
described  homiletic-pragmatic  explanation,  exceedingly  rich  materials 
for  the  cultivation  and  the  use  of  the  preacher.  Up  to  most  recent 
times,  moreover,  the  person  and  the  history  of  David  were  extensively 
treated  in  a  homiletic  manner:  See  Breiteneicher's  "  Predigten  iiber 
das  Alte  Testament."  Schmitz,  Weihbischof  von  Koln,  "David,  der 
Mann  der  Hoffnung  auf  (iott."  Koln,  1899. 

14.  Israel  —  a  kingdom  of  peace  under  Solomon.  If  revelation  con 
quered  amidst  barbarous  conflicts,  it  now  shows  its  victorious  superi 
ority  also  amidst  culture  in  the  days  of  peace.  Israel  was  to  come  in 
touch  with  most  of  the  nations  of  culture  and  diffuse  luminary  rays  of 
truth  among  them.  Therefore,  it  itself  should  first  attain  a  high  degree 
of  culture.  The  time  of  Solomon  was,  as  it  were,  a  preparatory  school 
for  this  world-vocation.  The  true  religion  appears  in  a  resplendent 
setting  of  earthly  peace  and  high  culture. 

Israel's  exclusiveness  and  patriarchal  singularity  is  not  its  own  aim, 
but  only  means  to  the  end.  Therefore,  revelation  forms  itself,  in  the 
course  of  events,  into  a  flourishing  evolution  of  culture  during  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Solomon's  life  and  writings  proclaim  constantly,  in  the  midst 
of  these  glorious  times,  as  did  David  in  the  days  of  conflict,  the  most 
glorious  hope  for  the  house  and  for  the  people:  the  thought  of  the 

1  See  Grimm.  Leben  Jesu,  Vol.  II,  c.  6.  David  Vorbild  des  messianischen 
Priesterkoenigs  p.  153  ff.  David's  Priestertum  p.  156  ff.,  Die  Linie  Natan  ohne 
Thron,  160  ff. 
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Messiah  and  the  preparation  for  Him.  But  Solomon,  with  his  people, 
falls  into  the  pits  and  upon  the  rocks  of  a  high  culture.  The  full  joys  of 
culture  and  open  intercourse  with  the  pagans  bring  great  destruction 
in  the  evening  of  Solomon's  life,  to  the  leader  and  the  people. 

Solomon's  life,  his  deeds,  his  writings1  and  after-effects  and  his  sins, 
considered  as  a  whole,  produce  an  impression  of  a  series  of  thoughts  and 
principles  which  have  a  special  significance  for  the  modern  preacher. 

(a)  Religion  and  culture  are  not  enemies,  rather  friends :   Nature  and 
grace  should  be  our  guides.     Religious  life,  in  the  form  and  upon  princi 
ples  of  a  noble  culture,  is  really  a  type  of  the  richness  of  the  heavenly 
life  with  God.2 

(b)  The  supernatural  builds  upon  tlie  natural,  supernatural  wisdom 
unites  most  harmoniously  with  natural  wisdom:    both  emanate  from 
God.3 

(c)  But  the  highest  duty  and  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  a  people 
consist  in  divine  "worship.     There  is  scarcely  a  more  exalted  illustration 
of  happiness  and  joy,  of  true  divine  worship,  of  the  union  of  a  people 
with  its  God,  than  is  found  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  life  of   Solomon:   Compare,  f.i.,  Ill   Kings,  c.  8,  II  Paral.,  c.  6. 
The  various  offices  of  the  dedication  of  churches  and  of  the  Translatio 
Almae  Domus  Laurctanae  will   reveal  these  splendid  thoughts   to  the 
preacher. 

(d)  Culture  and  human  wisdom  alone  will  never  satisfy  the  soul  of  man. 
They   create  an   after-taste  of  pessimism.     God  alone  suffices.     Verba 
Ecclesiastac,   filii   David   regis   Jerusalem:    vanitas   vanitatum  ct   omnia 
vanitas!  —  Finem  loquenti  par  Her  audiamus :  Deum  time:  ct  mandata  cjus 
observa,  hoc  cst  totus  homo:  et  cuncta  quae  jiunt,  adducet  Dcus  injudicium 
pro  omni  crrato,  sive  bonum,  sive  malum  illud  sit.4     The  most  brilliant 
culture  without  God  and  the  fear  of  God,  aye,  one  that  is  not  Godless, 
but,  nevertheless,  worldly,  without  any  intimate  relation  to   God,  is 
merely  an  extravagant  frame  and  no  picture  to  enclose.     The  life  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  Solomon  illustrate,  in  a  drastic  manner,  the  unique 
ideas  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  gloomy  sentiments  of 
pessimism  encircle  the  golden  splendor  of  culture,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  indifferent  attacks  of  the  temptations  of  epicureanism  are  dras- 

1  Proverbs,  Canticle  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  contain  the  Solomonic  wisdom. 
The  Kohelet  (Preacher-Gatherer  of  maxims),  though  not  composed  by  Solomon,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  further  development  of  Solomonic  wisdom;   at  the  same  time  Kohelet 
takes  an  indirect  position  against  the  encroachment  of  Greek  wisdom  and  culture: 
it  reports  supplements  and  criticizes.     See  Zapletal,  Das  Ruch  Kohelet.     Freiburg, 
Universitaetsbuchhandlung,  1005. 

2  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Books  of  Kings,  see  likewise  the  Encyclical   on  the 
Rosary,  of  1893,  III.  p. 

*  See  the  Proverbs.  4  Eccles.  i,  2,  and  12,  13,  14. 
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tically  indicated,  until  the  fear  of  God,  like  the  rising  sun,  illuminates  all 
things  anil  gii'cs  to  everything  its  real  significance.  In  connection  with 
this,  compare  the  entire  tendency  of  the  thoughts  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
with  it  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  unfolds  the  problem  of 
life  and  of  suffering  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  men,  in  good  fortune  and 
misfortune.  For  a  study  of  this  we  recommend:  "Das  Problem  des 
Leidens  in  der  Moral,"  by  Dr.  Keppler,  Herder,  180,4. 

(e)  Bui  supreme  goodness  and  happiness  consist  in  the  peace  of  the 
soul  unth  God,  through  the  Messiah.  Solomon's  belter  days  are  a  glorious 
image  of  the  wealth  of  this  happiness  and  of  that  grace  and  happiness  of 
which  the  Canticle-  of  Canticles  is  a  most  unique  song.  To  this,  however, 
Solomon's  fall  forms  a  unique  contrast,  though  there  flickers  a  mysteri 
ous  glimmer  of  hope  toward  the  end  of  Solomon's  life,  which  points 
toward  contrition.  The  Ecclesiastes  may  be  thus  interpreted. 

15.  Israel's  split  and  ruin.  Solomon's  fall  was  followed  by  its 
punishment;  but  for  David's  sake  and  for  the  Messiah's,  the  throne  of 
promise  is  not  to  perish. 

The  ten  tribes  tear  themselves  loose.  This  alone  would  really  not 
have  accomplished  their  ruin.  Had  they  persevered  upon  the  road 
indicated  by  the  prophet  and  remained  faithful  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  political  separation,  they  would,  even  then,  have 
accomplished  their  task.  Hut.  since  they  apostatized  from  God  and 
the  Temple  and  embraced  idolatry  and  pagan  life,  they  marched  on  to 
their  ruin.  Vet,  in  spite  of  this,  great  prophets,  sent  by  God,  arose 
within  the  realm  of  these  tribes,  who,  amidst  the  marvelous  dispositions 
of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  secure  punishments  and  blessings,  save 
a  portion  of  Israel  which  is  of  good  will  and  which  becomes,  even  for 
the  pagan  world  beyond,  a  leader  and  educator.  In  the  realm  itself  the 
split  constantly  increases.  The  punishment  for  this  infidelity  grew  into 
a  deportation  from  which  the  ten  tribes  never  returned  as  a  people, 
though  here  God's  grace  likewise  accomplishes  great  things  in  behalf  of 
individuals  and  of  groups  in  foreign  lands  (compare  the  singularly  beau 
tiful  account  in  the  book  of  Tobias),  and  among  the  mixed  population 
that  remained.  History  furnishes  here  deep  views  into  the  designs  of 
God.  The  punishment  is  crushing.  Yet  the  favor  of  God  passes  anew 
into  all  divine  visitations,  effecting  salvation  for  Juda,  for  the  divided 
Israel,  and  creating,  even  in  the  land  of  the  pagans,  oftentimes  friendly 
relations  with  men  of  good  will.  (Tobias  13:4.)  The  history  of  the 
divided  Israel  contains  some  things  truly  marvelous.  There  exists  no 
more  convincing  proof  against  pastoral  pessimism  than  this. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejected  land  the  reign  of  prophecy  rises  to  its 
sublimest  height  in  Elias  and  Eliseus.  With  Jonah,  Elias  was  counted 
for  a  time  among  the  pessimists  of  the  Old  Law.  Now  on  Mt.  Horeb 
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and  in  the  desert  he  receives  from  God  Himself  the  greatest  pastoral  and 
pragmatic  revelations  which  have  ever  been  given  under  the  sun  to  a 
child  of  man.  The  chapters  17-19,  22  of  the  third  (first)  book  of  Kings, 
and  the  chapters  1-14  of  the  fourth  (second)  are  genuine  and  true  pas 
torals  for  the  preacher  and  the  pastor.  Elias  had  despaired  of  Israel  and 
of  the  success  of  his  vocation.  (Ill  Kings  19:3,  4.)  An  angel  awakens 
and  strengthens  the  pessimist  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  juniper-tree 
of  the  desert,  and  he  commands  him  to  undertake  the  great  journey  unto 
the  mount  of  the  Lord,  Horeb,  where  God  had  appeared  to  Moses  (II 
Moses  32:  22).  And  when  Elias,  by  the  command  of  the  Lord,  stood 
upon  Mt.  Horeb,  a  great  and  strong  wind  arose  which  overthrew  moun 
tains  and  broke  the  rocks  into  pieces,  and  after  the  storm  an  earthquake, 
and  after  the  earthquake  came  a  fire:  and  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind, 
nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  lire  (19:  n  sqq.).  And  after  the  angel 
had  revealed  to  him  the  presence  of  God  in  the  gentle  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  Elias  had  been  rebuked  for  his  acts  and  disposition  (19:13, 
14,  15),  then  he  recognized  the  wonderful  love  and  grace  of  the  Lord 
which,  if  it  punishes,  does  so  merely  to  save.  Amidst  all  the  divine 
visitations  which  the  Eternal  God  inflicted  upon  the  impious,  the  Lord 
reserved  for  Himself  "seven  thousand  men  in  Israel,  whose  knees  have 
not  been  bowed  before  Baal"  (19:18).  Pessimism  now  takes  its  flight. 
With  renewed  strength  Elias  is  sent  on  his  mission.  Eliseus  is  called 
as  his  colaborer  (19:19).  Elias  is  to  go  among  the  pagans  even,  and 
there  to  anoint  instruments  for  the  Lord's  penal  pedagogics  (19:15). 
The  fire  of  the  enkindled  wrath  now  becomes  a  flame  of  holy  love  and 
zeal  for  souls.  And  though  the  prophet  must  act  again  as  an  instrument 
and  proclaimer  of  divine  punishment,  love  never  wearies  nor  does  it  ever 
despair.  God  can  awaken  children  of  Abraham  from  the  very  stones. 
And  this  task  John  the  Baptist  is  to  fulfil  at  the  first  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  Elias  personally  again,  in  the  fullest  sense  (see  Luke  1:17; 
Matt.  17:11-14),  before  the  second  coming  in  behalf  of  the  entire  Jewish 
people.  When  Israel's  ruin  had  become  most  dismal  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Juda  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  punished  land,  then  Isaias,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  contemporaries,  suddenly  announces  that  this 
land  is  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  designs  of  God:  aye,  out  of  this 
very  land  of  darkness  and  seated  in  the  shadow  of  death  and,  especially, 
out  of  the  despised  and  the  erring  tribe  of  Zabulon  and  of  Nephtalim, 
where  there  is  found  a  pagan-Israelitish  mixed  people,  the  Messiah  is 
to  come  forth:  there  shall  be  the  field  of  His  action  —  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  world  (Isa.  9:1).  Even  during  the  time  when  the  ten 
tribes  were  languishing  in  exile  an  inspired  writer  points  to  the  illumi 
nating  figure  of  Tobias  amidst  the  dark  history  and  gives  us  a  touching 
case  of  the  beneficent  disposition  of  divine  providence  in  small  and 
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great  things.  This  will  serve  for  all  times  as  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  amidst  other 
sects  and  of  the  influence  upon  these  and  upon  the  faithful,  during  the 
dispersion  of  Christian  people,  by  a  godly  life.  But  when  the  fulness  of 
time  had  actually  dawned  and  the  Saviour,  driven  out  of  Judea,  unfolded 
His  great  deeds  in  Galilee  —  then  the  Evangelist  Matthew  recalls  these 
wonderful  designs  of  God  in  behalf  of  this  land,  of  which  an  Elias  had 
already  begun  to  despair,  whereas  the  love  of  God  never  had  abandoned 
it:  Jesus  scccssil  in  Galilacam  et  rdicta  chitatc  Xazardh  "ccnit  ct  habitai'it 
in  Cap/Hirnaum  mar i lima  in  finibus  /.abulon  ct  Nephtalim,  ul  adimplere- 
iur  quod  dictum  csl  per  Jsaiam  prophdam:  terra  /.abulon  ct  terra  \cph- 
talim,  i'ia  maris  trans  Jordanan,  Galilaca  Gentium,  populus,  qul  scdcbat 
in  tcncbris  ?idit  luccm  magnam,  el  scdcntibus  in  redone  umbrae  mortis  lux 
orla  est  cis.1  And  again,  in  the  ap])arently  entirely  abandoned  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  the  Samaritans  itself,  the  Lord 
gathered  a  great  harvest  (John  4:40).  There,  at  Jacob's  well,  His 
memorable  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  took  place,  in  which 
He  emphasizes  sharply  the  truth  and  the  unity  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Law,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the  universal  love  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  to  shine  as  brightly  as  the  sun.  Samaria  had  brought 
Elias  to  the  brink  of  despair,  but  it  had  also  occasioned  that  uniquely 
beautiful  revelation  of  divine  love  on  Mt.  Horeb,  in  the  strength  of 
which  Elias  resumed  his  task  with  renewed  courage.  In  Samaria,  at 
Jacob's  well,  at  the  beginning  of  His  activity,  the  immeasurable  love  of 
the  Redeemer  shone  forth,  and  it  penetrated  Judea  and  Samaria  and 
Galilee  and  the  whole  world  by  its  rays,  and  the  Samaritans,  after  the 
visit  of  the  Saviour,  gave  expression  to  their  joy  in  these  beautiful 
words:  Et  scimns  quia  hie  cst  vcrc  Sakator  Mundl!  (John  4:  42). 

Compare  the  revelation  in  the  soft  whistling  of  the  vernal  wind 
on  Horcb  and  the  sending  back  of  Elias  to  Samaria  and  to  Galilee  and 
even  among  the  pagans,  to  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour 
manifested  to  the  Samaritan  woman  and  to  the  Samaritans  at  Sichar, 
when  He  is  about  to  begin  His  activity.  Draw  parallel  lines  between  the 
pastoral  on  Mt.  Horeb,  given  to  Elias  and  Eliseus  (III  Kings  19:  9-21), 
and  that  marvelous  pastoral  hour  of  the  Saviour  spent  with  His  disciples 
at  Jacob's  well,  while  the  happy  woman  hastens  into  the  city  (John 
4:  30,46)  to  announce  the  Messiah.  Pointing  to  the  Samaritans  who 
come  out  of  the  city  toward  Jesus  and  to  the  millions  of  the  poor  in 
spirit  who,  of  all  nations  and  grades  of  culture,  after  them  are  driven  by 
the  necessity  of  salvation  and  forced  by  God's  grace  to  the  Saviour  and 
to  His  one  and  only  Church,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  addresses  the 
Apostles  and  all  future  preachers  in  these  words:  Leuate  capita  vestra  et 

1  Math.  4:  12-17;  Is.  9:  i. 
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vidctc  rcgiones,  quia  albac  sunt  jam  ad  mcsscm  (John  4:35).  Thus  often 
times  many  are  ripe  for  the  harvest  which  we  still  think  far  off  (John  4:35). 
The  preacher,  therefore,  should  never  despair,  never  become  a  pessimist. 
But  in  the  same  place  the  Saviour  teaches  that  the  fruits  of  a  sermon 
that  are  gathered  are  often  prepared  by  a  long  divine  education  and 
by  uncounted  laborers  of  former  days:  ego  misi  rcos  mctcrc,  quod  non 
laborastis.  Alii  laboravcrunt  ct  i'os  in  laborcs  corum  introistis. 

Thus  the  pedagogics  concerning  Israel  and  Galilee  point,  in  a  uniquely 
consoling  manner,  to  that  love  and  grace  which  were  revealed  to  the 
fleeing  prophet  on  Mt.  Horeb  amidst  the  softly  whispering  vernal  winds, 
and  which  the  Saviour  Himself  had  described  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
in  the  image  of  living  waters  and  as  a  great  gift  of  God  (John  4:  10,  u), 
and  which  He  shortly  before  had  announced  to  the  cultured  Xicodemus 
as  a  renewed  second  life,  the  supernaturalness  and  loveliness  of  which 
He  depicted  in  expressions  which  very  vividly  recall  Mt.  Horeb:  Spiritus 
ubi  vult  spiral;  ct  vocem  ejus  audis,  scd  nescis  undc  venial  aid  quo  vadat : 
sic  cst  omnis  qui  natus  cst  ex  spiritu  (John  3:  8). 

From  all  the  pedagogics  and  pragmatics  concerning  Samaria  and 
Galilee  the  love  of  the  redeeming  God  shines  forth,  who  finds  everywhere 
members  of  His  kingdom,  even  there  where  one  would  despair  of  the 
tribes,  the  people,  and  of  the  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely 
this  pedagogy  concerning  Samaria  and  Galilee  that  proclaims  with  a 
most  decisive  clearness  the  firm  principle  of  the  truth  and  of  the  unity 
of  the  revealed  religion  and  of  the  Church.  By  the  organs  sent  b\  God, 
and  not  without  them,  were  the  works  of  God,  even  in  the  Old  Law,  per 
formed  and  perfected  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Of  Tobias,  who  was 
protected  by  a  most  extraordinary  divine  providence,  fidelity  to  the  true 
temple  of  Jerusalem  is  especially  and  most  sharply  emphasized  at  a  time 
"when  all  turned  to  the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam  had  made," 
and  likewise  his  fidelity  to  the  Law  during  the  captivity,  "when  all  ate 
of  the  meats  of  the  Gentiles"  (Tob.  1:5,  12).  Salus  ex  Judacis  est, 
says  also  the  Saviour  at  Jacob's  well,  in  His  conversation  of  genuine 
liberality  and  universal  messianic  charity  which  He  had  with  the  Sa 
maritan  woman:  vos  adoratis,  quod  ncscitis :  nos  adoramus  quod  scimus 
(John  4:22).  Salus  ex  ccclesia  est,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  same 
principle.  This  Church,  however,  is  a  universal  Church,  which  would 
convert  all  into  adoratorcs  Palris  in  spiritu  el  veritate  (John  4:  23),  which 
never  despairs  of  her  mission  of  pastoration,  and  even  many  who  stand 
afar  off,  who  without  their  own  fault  know  her  not,  are  counted  by  her 
as  her  spiritual  children.  Rich  indeed  are  the  homiletic  suggestions 
which  are  presented  to  the  preacher  by  an  insight  into  the  history  of 
Galilee,  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

16.    The  age  after  David  and  Solomon.     Between   David   and   his 
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descendant,  the  Messiah,  there  elapsed  fully  a  thousand  years.  The 
long  history  of  David  and  of  Solomon  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  a  con 
stantly  increasing  and  magnificent  development  of  the  thought  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah.  The  latter  concentrates 
especially  around  Juda  and  the  throne  of  David.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  also  a  development  of  apostasy,  the  ruination  of  the 
entire  people.  At  first  the  ten  tribes  tore  themselves  away,  not  only 
from  the  political,  but  also  from  the  religious  unity,  and  they  were  lost 
as  a  people,  though  several  individual  groups  were  saved.  Then  followed 
the  deportation  of  the  rest,  even  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda,  under  its  kings. 
This  deportation  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment.  It  finds  favor  once 
more  as  a  people  and  begins  a  new  life  in  Jerusalem,  rebuilds  the  temple, 
and  renews  the  covenant.  But  again  the  people  of  God  apostatizes,  and 
when  finally  the  ''Expected  One  of  Israel"  and  "of  the  nations"  appears, 
it  is  only  with  a  small  portion  that  He  finds  faith.  This  portion  of 
Israel  fulfils  indeed  its  great  mission  perfectly,  both  for  itself  and  for 
the  world:  from  Israel  comes  forth  the  Messiah;  a  daughter  of  David 
is  His  Mother,  and  His  genealogy  reaches  from  Joseph  back  to  David; 
Israelites  are  the  first  members  of  the  kingdom;  Israelitish  Apostles  go 
and  teach,  convert,  baptize,  and  educate  the  people.  But  Israel,  as  a 
people,  rejects  the  Messiah.  Whilst  the  prodigal  sons  of  the  history  of  the 
world  return  to  their  home,  Israel  itself  becomes  a  prodigal  son  until  it, 
too,  at  the  end  of  days,  will  return  to  its  real  home  as  a  people.  In  spite  of 
the  evil  development  Jahve  keeps  His  word  for  David's  sake,  until  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  shall  begin  His  work.  Such  is  the  background 
upon  which  the  following  vicissitudes  and  developments  are  painted. 

17.  The  kings.     Glorious  and  luminous  lights,  but  also  most  gloomy 
shadow's,  are  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  fidelity  and  ofttimes  infidelity 
and  in  their  vocation  as  leaders  of  the  people  and  as  the  ancestors  and 
types  of  Christ.     In  spite  of  all  their  human  infidelity,  member  after 
member  is  fittingly  enumerated  in   the  genealogy  of   Christ,  and   the 
pedagogy  for  Christ  conquers  time  and  again,  in  spite  of  every  apparent 
failure  of  success.     The  historical  presentation  of  the  kings  of  Juda  and 
of  the  people  under  them  is  a  true  type  and  a  prototype  of  the  objective 
writing  of  history,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  indestructible  image  of 
divine  justice  which  judges  without  respect  to  persons,  and  carries  out 
its  designs,  and  is  in  need  of  no  man,  and  can  even  awaken  out  of  stones 
children  of  Abraham. 

18.  The  prophets.     Grandly,  and  simultaneously  with  the  reign  of 
the  kings,  arises  the  mission  of  the  prophets.     The  prophets  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  great  preachers,  saviours,  and  leaders  of  their  times ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  the  mighty  seers  of  the  future.1     Through  them  the  image  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  128  sqq. 
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the  future  Messiah  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  is  presented  to  the 
people,  oftentimes  so  sharply  and  clearly  and,  in  spite  of  all  obscurity, 
so  overwhelmingly  and  richly,  that  Isaias  is  called  the  evangelist 
of  the  Old  Law.  Never  was  the  pragmatics  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
world  more  fully  disclosed  than  by  the  prophets.  If  the  biblical  histori 
cal  portraits  and  the  books  of  the  prophets  are  compared  with  the  corre 
sponding  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  world,  then  the  Holy  Scriptures 
place  a  golden  key  of  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  profane  history  and 
of  the  designs  of  the  world  into  our  hands.  If  the  figures  of  a  Nabu- 
chodonosor  and  of  a  Cyrus,  etc.,  taken  from  the  biblical  historical  books, 
from  Isaias  and  Daniel,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  at  once  does  the 
carpet  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world  unfold  its  bright  side.  The  image 
of  the  Messiah  becomes  through  the  prophets  more  and  more  an  image  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  t/ie  mission  of  Israel  a  mission  of  the  world. 
Herein  we  are  surprised  by  the  prophets  at  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
the  religious  life  which  one  would  expect  to  find  only  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Fancy  the  marvelous  sermon  on  the  thought  of  God,  given 
by  Isaias,  Daniel,  and  Baruch,  the  enchanting  figure  of  the  Messiah 
given  by  Isaias  and  Amos,  the  depth  and  purity  of  private  and  social 
morals  and  ascetics  given  by  all  the  prophets,  the  uniquely  beautiful 
and  fruitful  emotions  of  love  and  of  contrition,  those  singular  mixtures 
of  severity  and  of  mildness,  the  most  powerful  strength  and  intimate, 
tender,  and  subjective  sensitiveness:  no  cultured  nation  of  ancient  times 
can  present  anything  which  might  in  the  remotest  degree  be  compared 
with  the  religious,  moral,  and  pragmatic  standard  of  the  Israelitish  pro 
phetic  mission,  which,  moreover,  has  left  us  its  traces  in  the  garb  of  a 
classical  literature.  The  influence  of  the  prophets  extends  far  beyond  Israel 
—  they  are  preachers  and  proclaimcrs  of  the  Messiah  to  whole  nations  of 
even  the  pagan  world.1  These  few  references  depict  the  prophets  as  a  veri 
table  school  of  preachers.  For  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  His  kingdom,  of  grace  and  its  fruits,  of  a  pure  and  undefiled  idea  of 
morals  and  ascetics,  the  prophets  supply  treasures  most  rich  in  contents 
and  in  form.  (See  above:  The  Holy  Scripture  as  a  source  of  popularity, 
pp.  81-89,  also  pp.  65  and  82;  pp.  83  and  84.  Compare  also  the  entire, 
grand  disposition  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaias,  as  in  Kaulen's  intro 
duction  of  Hahneberg's  "Geschichte  dcr  biblischen  Offenbarung,"  or 
the  commentaries  of  Knabenbauer,  or  Anmerkungen  zur  homiletischen 
Anwendung  in  Schuster-Holzhammer's  Handbuch,  I.  n.  711-879.) 

19.    The  deportation.     In  spite  of  their  divine  direction  by  grace, 

1  See  Elias,  Eliseus,  Isaias,  Daniel,  —  Daniel's  unique  position  at  the  court  of 
Nabuchodonosor  has  a  parallel,  in  a  measure,  in  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  at  the 
court  of  the  imperial  Tartar  dynasty  in  China  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu,  Vol.  i,  p.  25. 
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the  people  of  God  became  degenerate:  only  a  small  portion  remained 
faithful.  The  punishment  of  Judea  soon  followed:  the  deportation, 
which  was  a  forcible  transplanting  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  pagans.  Like  pottery,  the  Lord  destroys  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary.  Like  an  adulteress  He  drives  the  people  from  the  land.  It 
seems  as  if  revelation  had  lost  its  channel.  But  the  frightful  castigation 
operates  in  a  purifying  manner  upon  the  rest  of  Israel  and  in  an  enlighten 
ing  manner  upon  the  pagan  world.  The  world-embracing  power  which 
deported  Israel  becomes  itself  an  instrument  of  God.  The  great  ruler 
of  Babylon  must  finally  bow  before  the  supernatural  greatness  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  who  works  and  prophesies  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
nations.  He  gives  honor  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  new  conqueror, 
under  whose  feet  the  power  of  the  culture  of  new  Babylon  is  broken, 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  world-embracing  empire,  bows  like 
wise  before  Daniel  the  prisoner:  he  refers  to  the  God  of  Israel  who,  he 
claims,  had  commanded  him  to  dismiss  the  Jews  and  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  pagan  world  Daniel  prophesies  after 
Nabuchodonosor  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  world-embracing  power 
he  saw  in  vision  Gyms,  Alexander,  the  Romans,  until  the  grand  empire 
is  to  follow  which  God  Himself  is  to  build,  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 
On  all  sides  rays  and  grains  of  truth  are  scattered  through  Daniel  and 
by  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  among  the  pagan  world:  which,  in  many 
instances,  bear  much  fruit. 

The  time  of  the  deportation  of  Juda  opens  again  an  insight  into  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  divine  providence,  which  the  inspired  writers  unfold 
by  the  command  of  God: 

(a)  Israel  is  terribly  pun  is  lied,  but  also  thoroughly  purified  from  its 
inclination  toward  idolatry  and  prepared  for  the  task  of  its  mission. 

(b)  But  all  other  people  arc  drawn  into  the  world- plan  of  God:    true 
religion  carries  within  itself  the  purpose  of  congregating  all  the  dispersed 
and  divided  people  around  the  M^cssiah.     All  culture  and  worldly  power 
and  all  fidelity  to  God  and  to  His  kingdom  must  finally,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  scree  t/ic  designs  of  God.1 

20.  A  final  retrospect  and  viciv  into  the  Old  Testament.  If  at  this 
important  turning-point  of  the  history  of  revelation  we  look  toward  the 
future  by  gazing  upon  the  past,  we  will  find  ourselves  standing  in  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  fact:  The  religion  and  the  Church  of  God, 
which  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  bears  within  it  an  irresistible  drawing 
toward  universality,  toward  the  care  of  souls  and  the  happiness  of  all 
people. 

1  Tob.,  Dan.  c.  2  aqq.  See  the  grand  ideas  of  Isaias  and  Daniel  on  the  empire  of 
the  world  and  all  the  degrees  of  culture  which  fade  away  before  the  world-embracing 
empire  of  Christ. 
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But  the  religion  of  revelation  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  various  degrees  of  culture  and  cultured  people 
by  these  very  designs  of  God.  It  turned,  as  we  have  frequently  seen, 
first  toward  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Therefore  the  people,  sepa 
rating  in  the  earliest  days,  carried  with  them  some  rays  of  primitive 
revelation  over  the  whole  world  and  among  the  entire  human  race.  The 
religion  of  revelation  came,  therefore,  through  oft  surprising  contact 
into  close  touch  with  the  great  people  of  antiquity,  with  ancient  and  new 
Babylon,  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world-embracing  powers,  and  with  numerous  smaller 
people  of  the  Orient.  The  deportation  of  Israel  and  of  Juda  caused  the 
just  mentioned  unique  catechization  of  the  pagan  world  and  of  its  most 
prominent  leaders.  It  was,  furthermore,  not  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
divine  providence  that  all  the  deported  should  make  use  of  the  permission 
to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Even  Daniel  remained,  with  a  portion  of  his 
Jewish  tribesmen,  in  exile  in  the  pagan  world.  From  this  gradually 
grew  the  great  Jewish  dispersion  over  all  the  countries  of  the  known 
world.  The  institution  of  the  synagogues,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  exile,  spread  wherever  the  Jews  were  found:  "From  ancient  times 
Moses  was  read  from  city  to  city  (even  among  the  pagans)  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues."1  The  synagogues,  therefore,  exerted  an  influence 
far  beyond  the  Jewish  boundaries.  To  this  was  added  the  work  of 
proselyting,  which  had  also  a  great  providential  mission '-  and  developed 
the  missionary  work  of  Israel  in  other  directions.  The  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Bible  modeled  the  Greek  world-language  after  the 
ideas  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  and  the  Xew  Testament.  The  later 
sapiential  books 3  indicate  touching  points  and  considerable  analogies 
between  them  and  the  pagan  philosophical  schools,  and  unfold  the  grand 
world-plan  of  God  and  of  Israel's  world-embracing  mission  in  a  most 
exalted  manner.  (See  Ecclesiastcs,  c.  42-50.)  The  books  of  Parali- 
pomena,  Esdras,  Xehemias,  Tobias,  Judith  (see  Achior's  "  Pragmatische 
Aufschliisse  liber  Israel"  c.  5,  5  ff.  and  c  6),  Esther,  and  of  the  Macha- 
bees  are  to  be  considered  precisely  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  universality 
and  of  a  striking  pragmatic  reflection,  whilst  even  the  prophets,  espe 
cially  the  second  part  of  Isaias,  had  already  described  the  universal 
empire  of  the  Messiah  in  most  exalted  and  vivid  colors.  Let  us  now 
briefly  describe  the  individual  development  of  Israel  after  the  deporta 
tion  and  the  guidance  of  His  chosen  people  by  the  Almighty. 

A  renovation  of  Israel  follows,  which  is  associated  with  the  names 
of  Aggeus,  Zacharias,  Esdras,  Nehemias,  and  others.  As  soon  as  the 

1  Acts  of  the  Apost.  15:  21. 

2  See  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu,  I.  B.  Einleitung,  S.  28. 

3  Ecclcs.  and  Wisdom. 
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religious,  the  moral,  and  the  social  conditions  were  rearranged,  God 
sent  the  last  of  II is  prominent  prophets,  Malac/iias,  who  again,  during 
the  post-exilian  time,  announces  the  Messiah  and  His  exalted  sacrifice. 
His  testament  is  a  firm  direction  of  the  people  toward  their  pedagogue  - 
the  law  of  Moses:  Memcntotc  legis  Moysi  scrci  tnei,  quam  mandavi  ci  in 
Horcb  ad  onincm  Israel,  praeeepta  et  judicia.1  Then  he  promises  the 
precursor,  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  advent,  the  Baptist  —  in  the 
spirit  of  Elias  and  the  personal  Elias  at  the  end  of  time  —  and  finally 
the  Messiah  Himself,  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  whom  Israel  asked 
for:  c/  stalim  I'cnict  ad  tern  plum  suum  Dominalor,  quern  i'os  quacritis  et 
angelus  tcstamcnti,  quern  i'os  1'ultis.  Eccc  I'cnit,  dicil  Dominus  excrcitum!  - 
And  the  prophet  departs  with  an  anxious  question  on  his  lips:  And  who 
shall  stand  to  see  Him?  The  prophet  recognizes  that  terrifying  law 
that  only  a  portion  of  Israel  seeks  its  salvation! 3 

But  the  kingdom  disappeared  with  the  mission  of  the  prophets. 
Israel, after  the  exile,  amidst  the  pres>ure  of  the  times,  was  no  longer  able 
to  establish  it,  nor  could  it  do  so  under  the  iron  necessity  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  genealogy  of  David  and  of  the  Messiah  as  David's  son, 
which  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke  have  dragged  from  the  dust, 
was  lost  in  obscurity,  and  yet  member  is  joined  to  member  wherein  the 
messianic  spark  is  kept  alive  until  it  is  to  Hare  up  before  Israel  and  the 
whole  world,  yet  quietly  and  humbly,  as  was  planned  in  the  designs  of 
God.  (See  above  Xr.  13.)  Israel  is  now  left  to  the  guidance  of  its 
priesthood.  Around  this  are  grouped  new  organizations,  "the  great 
synagogue"  of  the  Persian  age,  the  "Gerusia"  of  the  Machabean  period, 
and  the  "synedrium"  of  the  Roman  times.  After  its  return  Israel  was 
cured  and  purified  of  its  pagan  idolatry.  The  worship  in  the  new 
Temple  appears  intensified  and  spiritualized.  Prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  become  more  earnest  in  the  various  spheres  of  the 
people.  The  distress  of  the  exile  taught  the  people  to  pray,  the  depriva 
tion  of  the  Temple  increased  a  longing  for  it  and  for  the  liturgy.  The 
weekly  Sabbath  gathered  all  the  congregations  into  their  synagogues; 
this  institution,  created  by  the  exile,  was  continued  everywhere.  The 
people,  no  longer  divided  into  tribes,  had  become,  in  a  certain  measure 
at  least,  united  and  mighty.  But  also  circles  of  confessors  of  the  true 
God  in  Galilee  were  in  connection  with  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  had 
their  own  synagogues.  Samaria  remained  separated. 

Upon  such  soil  did  the  heroes  of  the  times  of  the  Machabees  grow. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  show  us  here  character  sketches  of  a  grandeur  and 
purity  which  are  unique  in  their  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world.4 

1  Mai.  4:  4  (3:  22). 

2  Mai.  3:  1-4,  5,  6.     Math,  n:  10.     Math.  17:  10. 

*  Mai.  3:2.  4  See  the  Books  of  the  Machabees. 
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From  such  soil  there  finally  blossomed  forth,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  families  of  a  Zachary  and'  an  Elizabeth,  and  above  all  the  virginal 
Mother  of  God  herself,  just  before  God  and  walking  without  blame  in  all 
the  commandments  and  justifications  of  the  Lord.  (Luke  i :  6.) 

But,  contrary  influences  exerted  themselves  likewise  among  the 
people.  The  custodians  of  the  law,  the  various  officials,  were  indeed, 
legally  and,  in  decisive  moments  even,  endowed  with  supernatural  in- 
defectibility.1  But  their  schools  and  sects  corrupted  the  spirit  and  heart 
of  Israel  and  put  forms  above  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Israel  became 
despiritualized  and  grew  torpid.  The  Machabees  had  fought  for  pure 
ideals  during  the  hardest  times  and  in  the  midst  of  a  godless  culture. 
But  in  the  succeeding  period  of  national  independence  Israel  felt  itself 
too  much  a  nation  and  a  mere  political  power.  This  bubbling  over  with 
politico-national  ideas  corrupted  the  messianic  idea,  both  in  the  leaders 
and  in  the  masses.  Parties  and  heresies  divided  the  people  which,  led 
by  the  blind,  blindly  moved  onward.  The  literal  service  crippled  all 
higher  aspirations.  And  since  the  iron  hand  of  the  Romans  had  been 
laid  upon  Israel,  the  most  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  people  expected  a 
Messiah,  not  to  free  them  from  sin,  but  a  political  Messiah  who  is  to 
break  the  yoke  of  the  Romans  and  to  prepare  for  Israel  a  world-embrac 
ing  empire.  And  thus  the  Old  Testament  dismisses  us:  The  New  casts 
its  first  morning  rays  ''into  the  days  of  Herod."  "Herod  is  a  signature 
of  the  age,  reduced  to  its  shortest  expression";  Herod,  the  creature  of 
the  Romans,  is  no  Jew,  but  the  king  of  the  Jews  against  their  will.  And, 
yet,  he  is  a  genuine  outgrowth  of  the  history  of  the  corrupted  people  of 
God.  The  Machabean,  who  had  brought  the  issue  of  the  war  to  a  happy 
end,  Simon,  had  only  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  the  people  up  to 
the  time  when  a  reliable  prophet  was  to  arise.  But  his  successors, 
especially  Aristobul,  had  themselves  made  kings,  though  uncalled  to 
the  throne  of  David.  Discord  and  abomination  in  the  royal  house  caused 
the  Romans  to  interfere,  who  finally  placed  the  Idumean,  their  creature 
and  vassal,  on  the  throne  of  Israel.2 

21.  The  Expected  of  Israel  and  of  the  people  —  Christ  Jesus.  All 
the  rays  of  light  of  the  Old  Testament  were  focused  upon  Christ.  The 
image  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  ever  since  the  first  promise  made 
in  Paradise,  was  constantly  more  clearly,  more  definitely,  and  in  a  grander 
and  more  detailed  manner  described.  The  Law  was  a  pedagogue,  a 
disciplinarian,  which  prepared  Israel  for  Christ.  The  prophets  were 
lovely  fathers  and  leaders,  who  pointed  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
A  numerous  series  of  types  prefigured  Him  who  was  to  come.  The 
favors  and  the  visitations,  the  humiliations  and  the  exaltations  were 
imparted  solely  for  the  Messiah's  sake.  The  Evangelists  paint  the 

1  John  ii :  52.  2  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  51. 
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picture  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  days  of  Herod  and 
toward  the  last  days  of  Israel's  development.  It  corresponds,  in  mar 
velous  harmony,  with  the  great  sketches  of  the  prophets,  as  the  first 
Evangelist  constantly  emphasizes,  but  it  surpasses,  in  an  infinite  degree, 
all  the  false  hopes  and  representations,  as  well  as  all  the  true  pictures 
and  descriptions  given  by  the  prophets,  because  it  is,  indeed,  the  picture 
of  infinite  love:  Apparnit  liumanitas  ct  bcnignitas  Sahatoris  nostri  Dei.1 
All  stars  lose  their  brightness  at  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun  by  which 
we  are  visited  by  the  merciful  heart  of  our  God.2  The  world  holds  its 
breath,  and  the  pulsations  of  all  evolutions  and  cultural  developments 
cease  in  order  to  contemplate  the  one  and  the  eternal  God,  and  to  love 
Him:  id  dum  "cisibilitcr  Dcum  cognoscimus  per  luaic  in  invisibilium  amorcm 
rapiamur?  Sistere  in  persona  a  mala  pro  pier  sc  —  as  the  great  St.  Thomas 
says  —  this  is  forcibly  urged  by  the  first  great  impression  of  the  Gospels. 

Into  these  temporal  conditions  the  Evangelists  draw  the  full  living 
picture  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  immortal  lines.  At  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  angels  solemnly  announce  the  world-plan  of  God  in  the 
center  of  which  the  newly  born  Redeemer  is  manifested  as  the  Light  of 
the  world:  Gloria  in  allissimis  Deo  ct  in  terra  pax  Jiominibus  bonae 
wluntatis! 

The  Gospels  describe  the  plain  Son  of  Man  —  Christ  Jesus.  But, 
through  the  clouds  of  this  humanity  there  breaks  forth  and  shines, 
constantly  more  and  more  resplendently,  the  sun  of  His  divinity  during 
the  quiet  days  of  the  infancy,  of  the  tender  years  of  youth,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  public  life,  amidst  the  innumerable  miracles  and  revelations  of 
the  same  time,  until,  finally,  on  Easter,  the  full  glory  of  God  looms  up: 
ille  inquam  lucifcr,  qui  ncscit  occasum  illc,  qui  rcgressus  ab  in/eris  humano 
gcncri  scrcnns  illuxit.4  And  this  picture,  viewed  from  both  sides,  renders 
the  objective  evangelical  historical  description  plain,  simple,  and  humanly 
near,  and  yet  so  touching  and  overwhelming  that  no  one  can  resist  it. 
Unto  this  very  day  all  ages,  all  civilized  people,  and  even  all  the  oppo 
nents  of  religion  stand  gazing  at  the  picture  of  Christ.  It  is  so  irresistible 
that  whoever  will  not  subject  himself  to  Christ  in  His  Church  attempts 
at  least  to  claim,  though  unjustly,  Christ  for  himself  or  for  his  party: 
merely  because  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  open  antagonistic  position  against 
Christ  in  the  world.  The  sects,  the  rationalists,  the  socialists,  all  would 
like  to  claim  the  image  of  Christ  as  the  seal  of  their  opinions,  aye,  they 
would  like  to  make  Him  the  author  of  their  ideas.  And  he  who  has 
abandoned  the  Church,  religion,  and  faith  endeavors,  nevertheless,  to 
announce  some  apparent  way  to  Christ  without  faith  and  without 

1  Tit.,  c.  2  and  3.    Compare  the  formularies  of  the  masses  (Epistles)  of  Christmas. 

2  Luke,  i:  78. 

3  Preface  of  Christmas.  4  The  Exultet  of  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday. 
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religion.1  All  this  contains  an  indirect  vindication  of  our  biblical  image 
of  Christ,  from  the  influence  of  which  no  one  can  entirely  withdraw 
himself.  But,  for  the  Catholic  preacher,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Church,  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  full  contents  of  the  Gospels, 
this  manifestation  is  an  admonition  to  act  upon  the  world  by  means  of 
the  full  and  perfect  image  of  Christ:  It  is  that  irresistible  power,  of 
which  the  Lord  Himself  says:  omnia  traham  ad  me  ipsuni.-  And  indeed, 
how  does  Christ  appear  to  us  in  the  Gospels!  What  a  wondrous  being! 
What  loftiness,  majesty,  and  loveliness  in  His  exterior  appearance! 
What  a  grand,  bright  intellect,  what  a  magnificent  character  and  noble 
heart!  Allot'  which  is  transfigured  by  the  light  of  innumerable  graces, 
by  the  glory  of  an  immaculate  sanctity,  by  the  splendor  of  most  marvel 
ous  powers;  all  is,  finally,  borne  and  enwrapped  in  the  rays  of  the  glory 
and  of  the  adorable  person  of  His  divinity:  He  is  a  being  whom  we  not 
only  admire,  but  whom  we  may,  can,  and  must  adore.3  And  still,  again, 
this  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  a  being  who  turns  to  us  and  invites  us  to 
Himself:  ''Follow  me;  my  yoke  is  sweet  and  my  burden  is  light." 

Jesus  manifests  Himself  to  His  own  through  the  Gospels,  first  in  a 
marvelous  school  of  faith,  step  by  step  more  clearly  and  more  brightly, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  until  they  fall  down  before  Him  and  adore  Him: 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  "My  Lord  and  my 
God!"  This  carefully  planned  and  established  school  of  faith,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  public  activity  of  Jesus  to  the  day  of  Caesarea 
Philippi,  and  from  that  to  the  ascension  of  the  Lord,  belongs  to  the 
grandest  and  homiletically  most  fruitful  of  all  that  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.4 

He  manifests  Himself  to  His  own  as  a  true  son  of  man,  Who  is  to 
suffer  for  His  brethren  in  a  stern  school  of  suffering,  educating  His  own 
anew,  step  by  step,  to  the  comprehension  of  His  Passion,  until  it  appears 
before  their  eyes  in  its  frightful  reality.5  But  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
figure  and  a  type  and  a  mere  school;  He  is  dc  facto  the  real  suffering 
Redeemer,  and  He  accomplishes  the  work  of  the  redemption.  As  the 
God-man  He  completes  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The  Gospels 
describe,  in  unique  simplicity  and  with  a  supernatural  tragic  art  and  in 
the  light  of  an  infinite,  immeasurable  love  the  history  of  the  Passion. 
The  Pharisees,  the  Jews,  the  pagans,  even  Satan,  who  all  conspire  to 
destroy  Him,  are  assumed,  though  against  their  will,  into  the  designs  of 
God,  until  the  dying  Redeemer  can  say:  Consummatum  est  —  it  is  con- 

1  Compare  the  latest  literature  of  religious  pamphlets,  etc.,  of  various  phases. 

2  John  12:  32. 

3  Meschler,  S.J.,  Gabe  des  hi.  Pfingstfest:  der  Gottmensch,  3d  ed.  p.  36  ff. 

4  See  p.  54,  also  Meyenberg,  Aus  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Luzern,  Raeber,  1899, 
PP-  S~79-  6  See  above,  pp.  85,  86. 
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summated.  This  is  the  acme  of  biblical  pragmatics.  But  His  work 
and  His  school  are  to  continue. 

Therefore  the  Redeemer  continues  in  the  Gospel  the  school  of  His 
kingdom,  before  and  after  His  resurrection,  and  establishes  His  king 
dom,  the  Church  —  the  plan  of  which  He  had  designed  in  the  just 
mentioned  school  —  His  lite-work,  which  is  to  last  for  all  ages. 

During  His  great  life  upon  earth  He  seeks  and  gathers  the  building 
material  for  His  kingdom,  for  His  Church  —  He  designs  the  plan,  builds 
and  organizes  and  finishes  her.  Then,  by  words  of  omnipotence,  He 
transmits  to  her  the  perpetuation  of  His  work:  Data  est  miki  omnis 
potcstas  in  coclo  cl  in  terra :  cuntcs  ergo  docete  omncs  gcntcs,  etc.  By  a 
new  word  of  omnipotence  He  pledges  to  the  Church,  established  upon 
Peter,  His  assistance:  eccc  ego  I'obiscum  sum  omnibus  dicbus,  usque  ad 
consummationcm  sacculi  —  through  the  Holy  Ghost  Whom  He  sends  and 
Who  reminds  His  own  of  all  that  He  had  said  to  them.  The  government 
of  this  kingdom  He  transmits  to  Peter  and  his  successors:  pasce  agnos 
mcos:  pascc  ovcs  meas.1 

And  this  kingdom  from  without  becomes  also  a  kingdom  and  a 
school  from  within. 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  brings,  plants,  nourishes,  resuscitates,  and 
perfects  the  new  second,  supernatural  life  of  grace.  When  the  educated 
Nicodemus,  the  representative  of  contemporary  Jewish  culture  and 
science,  appeared  before  Him,  He  spoke  to  the  astonished  Jewish  teacher 
of  a  second  birth,  of  a  second  life,  of  that  \vhich  the  catechism  calls 
supernatural,  sanctifying  grace,  and  of  a  wonderful  intensification  of 
this  life  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  (John,  c.  3).  Dcnuo  nasci  is  there 
fore  the  program  of  Christ.2  Ut  vitam  habcant  et  abundantius  habeant 
is  the  aim  of  His  work.  But  this  kingdom  from  within  is  not  only  a 
giving  of  Himself  on  the  part  of  Christ,  but  also  a  following  of  Christ 
on  our  part;  a  formation  of  Christ  in  man.3  He  desires  to  make  men 
sculptors  who  chisel  piece  by  piece,  and  painters  who  draw  upon  the  soul 
line  after  line  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  Christ,  until  the 
likeness  of  Christ  appears  in  the  human  soul,  until  Christ,  under  the 
portals  of  eternity,  recognizes  His  own  image:  transformamur  in  eandem 
imaginem  (Christi)  a  daritate  in  claritatem  tanquam  a  Domini  spiritu.4 
The  way  that  leads  to  this  Christ  unfolds  by  a  program  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  by  the  ideal  of  His  pure  morality,  and  He  shows  it, 
according  to  all  sides  of  duty  and  perfection,  by  His  whole  life,  in  doctrine 
and  in  example. 

We  have  followed  the  trend  of  the  Bible  in  rapid  strides  —  nowhere 

1  See  the  introduction,  p.  3,  n.  2  sqq.  n.  4  and  5. 

1  John,  c.  3  and  c.  4:  n;  John  10:  10.     See  also  above,  pp.  12,  29,  30,  51,65-67. 

3  Gal.  4:  19.  *  II  Cor.  3:18. 
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has  it  concealed  the  defective,  the  sinful,  the  horrible,  and  the  wretched 
of  human  aberration  and  faults,  but  it  reproaches  even  the  bearers  of 
revelation.  In  the  image  of  Christ  it  knows  no  stains:  Who  of  you  can 
convict  me  of  sin?  asks  the  evangelical  image,  as  does  Jesus  Himself 
in  the  Gospel.  The  objectivity  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  also  reveal 
or  criticize  the  faults  of  the  prominent  bearers  of  revelation  with  a 
unique  freedom,  is  also  found  in  the  Evangelists,  but  even  such  writing 
of  history  finds  no  stain  in  Christ.  The  Evangelists,  however,  refrain 
from  all  positive,  subjective  sentiments  in  favor  of  Christ,  and,  neverthe 
less,  their  Christ  is  the  most  attractive  figure  ever  sketched  upon  earth. 
A  constant  reading  and  meditation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Gos 
pels,  therefore,  will  fill  the  preacher  himself  with  an  admiration  for  this 
image  of  Christ,  so  that  he  will  really  feel  himself  compelled  to  paint  it, 
time  and  again,  for  the  people  in  such  a  manner  as  if  Christ  lived  in  their 
midst,  as  if  He  had  been  crucified  among  tlicm.1  The  preacher  will  thus 
gradually  work  himself  into  the  marvelous  combination  of  the  life  of 
Christ  which  we  can  merely  indicate  in  most  scanty  lines,  and  he  will 
perceive  the  central  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  which  every 
thing  in  religion  is  but  a  ray.  The  preacher  will,  therefore,  select  works 
for  his  study  which  comprise  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  in  its  perfect  con 
nection.  For  this  we  recommend  especially  the  greatly  planned  "Leben 
Jesu,"  by  Dr.  J.  Grimm,  where  the  more  extensive  study  becomes  a 
real  school  for  the  preacher,  the  ''  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Meschler,  etc.  For 
a  correct  systematic  conception  of  the  life  of  Christ  a  collection  of  the 
pictures  of  the  life  and  works  of  Christ  by  prominent  apologists  and 
preachers  is  of  a  great  advantage,  f.i.,  Hettinger's  "Apologie,"  especially 
the  chapters  on:  The  Gospels,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Person  of  Jesus,  Jesus' 
Words  and  Work  —  Christ  the  High-Priest,  the  Prophet,  the  King  —  then 
Schanz:  Evangelium  und  Evangelien,  das  Leben  Jesu,  Jesu  Person  und 
Wesen,  Christi  Lehre  und  Werk,  Gott  und  Mensch;  similar  treatises  by 
Gutberlet,  "Apologie,"  vol.  II.2  Such  scientifically  correct  descriptions 
of  the  image  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  most  prominent  sketches,  in 
connection  with  the  artistically  perfected  characteristic  sketches  of 
Christ,  such  as  are  furnished,  f.i.,  by  the  eighteenth  discourse  of  the 
" Apologie"  of  Hettinger,  are  extremely  valuable  for  the  preacher,  since 
they  furnish  him  a  key  for  a  deeper  conception  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  deplored  that  preachers,  generally,  do  not  oftener 
apply  to  such  sources  and  take  no  more  pains  to  make  the  people  fully 
acquainted  and  familiar  with  the  characteristic  figure  of  Christ.3 

1  Gal.  3:  i. 

2  Schanz,  Apologie  vol.  II.   Hettiger,  Apologie,  vol.  II.  i,  2,  3  Abt. 

3  See  in  connection  with  this  the  chapters:   "Sermons  on  the  life  of  Christ."  "The 
Ecclesiastical  Year."  "The  Liturgy  as  a  Source  of  Eloquence,"  and  "The  Homily." 
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To  these  sources  belong  also  the  presentation  of  the  central  sig 
nificance  of  Christ;  compare  the  excellent  and  concluding  chapters  of 
Meschler's  "Life  of  Jesus":  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Church,  Life  of  Jesus  in 
the  Eucharist,  Christ  in  the  Church,  the  Perpetuation  of  Christ  in  the 
Christian  People,  Christ  and  the  Religious  State,  Christ  and  the  Hier 
archy,  the  Saints  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ,  Christ  and  the  World;1 
likewise  the  striking  sermons  on  Christ  by  Eberhard,  Forster,  Sailer, 
P.  Roh,  P.  Abel,  Bossuet,  Ravignan,  Monsabre,  Lacordaire,  etc. 

If  we  consider  the  contents  and  the  practical  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  we 
will  again  agree  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Jerome:  Dcambulat  in  para- 
diso  Dominns,  qiiando  drclnas  scripturas  lego  .  .  .  :  Paradisn  Evangelinm, 
in  quo  arbor  I'ltac  bonos  fnictus  JaciL- 

22.  The  kingdom  of  Christ.  After  a  bright  cloud  had  concealed 
Christ  ascending  into  heaven  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  dedi 
cated  to  Him  a  last  farewell,  we  espy  in  Holy  Scripture  the  first  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  ship  of  the  Church,  built  and  perfected 
by  Christ,  lies,  as  it  were,  at  anchor.  All  is  quiet,  when  suddenly  there 
descends,  in  the  rushing  winds  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit 
of  truth  and  of  love.  The  sails  swell.  Sacred,  fiery  signals  announce 
the  departure.3  The  ship  of  the  Church  sails  out  into  the  ocean  of  the 
world  —  to  all  people.  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  stands  at  the  helm.4 
A  fortunate  portion  of  Israel  saves  itself  in  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament.5  The  listening  diaspora,  which  had  gathered  for  the  feast, 
points  already  to  the  universality  of  the  Church.6  But  Israel  as  a  people 
had  rejected  its  Messiah.  Israel  as  a  people  became  the  prodigal  son 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  And,  yet,  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  in  a 
splendid  manner.  From  the  house  of  David,  from  Israel,  the  Messiah 
of  the  world  came  forth.  Christ  Himself  ascended  the  throne  of  David. 
His  Vicar  of  the  Church,  to  whom  He  addressed  the  all-embracing  words: 
"feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep,"  occupies  already  the  throne  of  David,7 
and  his  successors  will  occupy  it  until  the  end  of  time.  And,  yet,  all  this 
is  means  to  the  end,  to  the  last  and  the  eternal  aim:  to  attain  the  mansions 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  in  order  "that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly  in  heaven."  From  Pentecost  on  we  see  the  Church 
and  ecclesiastical  congregations  growing  from  without  and  from  within. 
The  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  the  entire 
program  of  the  Church  and  the  plan  of  its  execution.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  letters  describe,  furthermore,  the  kingdom 

1  Meschler,  "Life  of  Jesus,"  vol.  2,  pp.  499-551. 

2  Jerome,  1.  4,  ep.  31  «  Acts,  c.  2:   Peter's  Sermon. 

8  Acts,  c.  2,  3.  5  Acts,  c.  2 :  5  sqq. ;   2:9  sqq.  52:14  sqq. 

9  Acts  2:  9-12. 

1  Acts  2:  14  sqq.  and  the  exalted  position  of  Peter  given  in  general. 
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of  Christ  individually,  as  it  was  established  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spread, 
and  maintained.  In  connection  with  the  Gospels,  in  which  above  all 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God  !  and  the  first  successors  of  the  Saviour  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  they  open  for  us  a  marvelous  insight  into 
the  interior  life  of  the  souls  and  into  the  direction  of  the  souls  of  the  first 
Christians. 

The  same  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  show  us  how,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  streams  of  the  living  waters,  i.e.,  the  graces  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrifice,  in  the  sacraments,  and  in  all  channels  of  grace,  gush  forth  and 
penetrate  into  the  hearts  in  order  to  give  supernatural  life,  ultimately 
the  aim  of  all  things. 

The  preacher  will  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Apos 
tolic  letters  the  first  spring  of  dogma,  of  pragmatics,  of  moral  and  ascetics, 
of  pastoral  theology,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  a  freshness  and  a 
directness,  in  a  fulness  and  power  which  will  constantly  animate  and 
give  renewed  zest  to  the  homilist.  It  must  be  said,  in  regard  to  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul  especially,  that  the  reading  of  the  one  or  the  other  - 
with  pen  in  hand  —  will  fructify  the  spirit  and  stimulate  the  heart  of 
the  pastor  of  souls  for  years,  especially  after  having  familiarized  himself 
therein  by  some  good  sketch,  such  as  Kaulen's  "  Introduction,"  in  con 
junction  with  the  reading  of  some  commentary,  either  of  Chrysostom, 
Estius,  Dr.  Schafer,  and  a  partial  consultation  of  the  beautiful  work  of 
Dr.  Simar:  "Die  Theologie  des  hi.  Paulus."  It  is  very  desirable  that 
some  homiletic  commentaries,  which  ought  to  be  based  on  a  sane  exe- 
getic  foundation,  be  furnished  for  the  larger  letters.  This  would  facilitate 
for  the  very  busy  pastor  of  souls  the  use  of  these  treasures,  alas!  so  little 
known. 

23.  The  end  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  just  mentioned  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  give  us  an  insight  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  last 
of  the  books  concludes  with  a  grand  view  into  the  future,  unto  the  very 
end  of  days,  when  the  Gospel  shall  have  been  preached,  and  the  Jews, 
as  a  people,  shall  have  been  converted  by  Elias  and  Henoch  (Moses?) 
to  Christ,  and  the  judgment  day  shall  have  dawned  with  its  condemna 
tion,  but  also  with  its  immeasurable  happiness  in  the  heavenly  Jerusa 
lem.  The  Apocalypse  presents  a  view  behind  the  curtain,2  into  eternity. 
It  is  prejudicial  to  think  that  this  secret  revelation  is  not  suited  for 
sermons.  The  preacher  will  gather  from  it  conceptions  of  the  Church, 
of  history,  of  human  life,  of  the  relation  of  all  things  and  of  each  individ 
ual  soul  to  Christ,  of  dogmatic  and  yet  richly  colored  descriptions  and 
revelations  of  heavenly  glory,  which  belong  to  that  which  is  most  fruitful 
among  the  treasures  of  Holy  Scripture  (compare  also  the  liturgical 
application  of  the  Apocalypse,  contained  in  the  various  offices  of  dedi- 

1  See  Mary  in  Holy  Scripture,  above  §  6  (part  i).  2  Heb.  6:  19. 
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cation,  in  the  office  of  All  Saints,  in  the  lessons  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost). 

We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  rather  meager  description  of 
pragmatic  meditations  on  Holy  Scripture. 

Various  are  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  according  to  time  and 
culture,  various  are  their  talents,  their  characters,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  wrote,  often  independently  of  each  other.  And 
yet,  the  collection  of  the  books  which  we  call  Holy  Scripture  is  but  one 
book,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  one  book  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Book  of  books,  the  book  of  the  one  world- plan  of  God  on  a  large  and  a  small 
scale,  from  without  and  from  within. 

We  will  conclude  our  short  passage  through  Holy  Scripture  with 
the  words  which  a  prominent  recent  critic  and  interpreter  places  at 
the  end  of  his  introduction  to  Holy  Scripture: 

"It  appears  to  be  a  providential  disposition  of  Him  Who  desired  to 
commit  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  keeping  of  the  Church,  that  the  last 
book  of  the  Bible  should  present  the  finishing  of  the  divine  activity 
from  without,  after  the  first  book  thereof  had  begun  with  the  beginning 
of  this  activity. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  accidence  that  the  end  of  the  Apoc 
alypse  should  return  to  the  sphere  of  thought  with  which  Genesis 
began.  There  ''God  created  heaven  and  earth,"  here  "He  makes  all 
things  new,''  21:5,  and  there  is  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  21:  i. 
Here  is  "the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them," 
21 :  3.  In  Genesis  the  punishment  of  sin  is  sorrow  and  death  and  labor 
and  distress;  in  the  Apocalypse  "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the 
eyes:  and  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  sorrow 
shall  be  any  more,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away,"  21:  4.  Thus, 
the  original  beauty  of  all  things  created,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
sin,  will  be  restored  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  tree  of  life,  from  which 
Adam  was  driven,  will  serve  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  In  Genesis 
the  earth  is  cursed  on  account  of  the  sin  of  man  and  of  Cain;  in  the 
Apocalypse  "there  shall  be  no  curse  any  more,"  22:3.  In  Genesis 
Cain  is  driven  from  the  sight  of  God  and  receives  a  mark  on  his  forehead 
which  is  a  sign  of  his  condemnation;  in  the  Apocalypse  "His  servants 
shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  on 
their  foreheads,"  22:  3,  4.  Thus  will  be  fulfilled  what  is  said  in  21:  6: 
"It  is  done:  I  am  the  alpha  and  the  omega:  the  beginning  and  the 
end."  ' 

The  Holy  Scripture,  which  began  with  heaven,  passes  away  in  an 
eternal  heavenly  song,  which  praises  the  final  completion  and  execution 
of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world:  "When  once  the  full  number  of  the 

1  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die  HI.  Schrift,  III  Teil  (Schluss)  596  n.  671. 
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elect  shall  have  entered  into  the  beatific  vision,  when  the  body  of 
Christ  shall  be  ripened  to  the  full  age  of  the  Head,  when  transfigured 
nature  shall  be  eternally  wedded  to  the  spirit  in  a  living  covenant  of 
peace,  when  death  and  sin  shall  be  conquered  and  God  is  all  in  all: 
then  the  whole  assembly  of  the  blessed  world  of  angels  and  of  men,  of 
the  perfect  spiritual  and  corporeal  world  will  form  one  grand  chorus  of  a 
mighty  hymn  of  praise,  with  a  God-inspired  enthusiasm  of  which  every 
virtue,  every  merit,  every  character  is  one  accord;  every  talent,  every 
art,  every  science  one  word;  every  state  of  life,  every  vicissitude, 
every  order  one  mind;  every  people,  every  age,  every  world  one  tone; 
and  all  together  one  animated  song  in  honor  of  the  All-merciful,  Who 
meets  the  flaming  spirit  of  the  past  and  of  the  future;  one  hymn  of 
praise  as  strong  as  God's  world,  as  rich  as  time  and  eternity,  and  as 
sincere  as  divine  love;  a  psalm  in  which  the  infinite  word,  with  the  fire 
and  strength  of  its  spirit,  will  continue  to  reverberate  from  heaven  to 
heaven,  from  generation  to  generation,  from  eternity  to  eternity  (Apoc. 
4:8):  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  Who  was,  and  Who  is, 
and  Who  is  to  come.  Alleluja."1  Even  the  hell  of  those  who  are 
damned  through  their  own  fault  will  fail  to  carry  a  false  note  into  it  — 
it  must,  though  forced,  glorify  God's  justice,  after  having  banished 
from  itself  His  love.  But  in  all  who  desire  to  be  of  good  will  the 
plan  of  the  world  will  be  fulfilled  objectively  and  subjectively:  Gloria 
in  altissimis  Deo,  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis ! 

But  we  will  conclude  these  same  thoughts,  which  are  calculated  to 
stimulate  in  the  theologian  and  the  preacher  a  deeper  conception  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome:  Si  juxta  Apostolum  Paulum 
Christus  Dei  virtus  est  ct  Dei  sapientia,  qui  ncscit  scripluras,  nescit  Dei 
virtutem  ct  Dei  sapicntiam.  Ignorantia  scripturarum  ignorantia  CJiristi 
est  —  and  with  the  admonition  of  the  same  doctor  of  the  Church:  Dimnas 
scripturas  saepius  lege:  immo  nunquam  de  manu  tua  sacra  lectio  dcponaiur. 
Disce  quod  doceas,  obtine  cum,  qui  sccundum  doctrinam  est  fidelcm 
sermonem.-  (Super  Is.  ad.  Nep.) 

1  We  give  these  beautiful  words  of  Dr.  Schell,  of  course  with  the  exclusion  of  that 
"Apokastasis  TOJV  TravTwv,"  which  Schell  unfortunately  had  dished  up,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Dogma,  in  compliance  with  the  Modernists,  which  was  too  far-reaching 
and  which  wiped  out  every  limitation. 

2  The   pragmatic   meditation    presupposes   the   exegetic-critical.     It   should    not 
degenerate  into  a  far-fetched  mannerism.     But  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  suspect 
every  deeper  pragmatic  conception  as  an  introduction  of  ideas  which  are  not  con 
tained  in  the  text,  or  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  Scripture.     The 
Holy  books  themselves  express  pragmatic  thoughts.     Oftentimes  they  are  implied. 
Oftentimes  the  pragmatic  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  reported  facts  by  the  sacred 
writer  and  in  their  connection.     For  a  pragmatic  meditation  of  Holy  Scripture  we 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  short  introduction  of  Grimm's  "Leben  Jesu,"  this 
classical  work  itself,  and  especially  the  "Geschichte  der  biblischen  Offenbarung,"  by 
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§7.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A  MEANS  TO  ENRICH  AND  TO  IMPROVE 
OUR  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they  illustrate, 
from  all  sides,  again  and  again,  the  great  dogmatic,  moral,  and 
ascetic  ideas  of  their  various  books  by  various  authors.  At  times 
they  are  sharp  dogmatic  and  moral  definitions  of  ideas,  f.i.,  in 
the  sapiential  books  or  in  the  proverbs  and  sentences  of  Christ; 
at  other  times  it  is  an  overpowering  description,  f.i.,  in  many 
addresses  and  parables  of  the  Lord;  at  other  times  an  illustration 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances  and  actual  facts,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  the  Gospels;  again  it  is  a  unique,  surprising  psychological 
conception  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  etc., 
which  exhibit  one  and  the  same  truth  mewed  from  new  points  and 
always  deeper  and  in  a  more  exalted  and  overwhelming  manner.  But, 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  preacher  to  plant  indelibly 
and  deep  down  into  the  soul  of  the  hearers,  the  great  ideas  of  revela 
tion:  thus,  it  is  of  an  immeasurable  significance  that  the  people 
may  know  and  comprehend  all  that  is  contained  in  the  ideas  of 
God,  of  grace,  of  faith,  of  love,  of  the  cross,  of  the  sacraments,  of 
sacrifice,  etc.  Therefore,  the  preacher  should  enrich  his  homiletic 
and  catcchctic  explanations  through  the  source  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  which  supply  such  perfect  wealth  of  these  important  ideas. 
For  such  work  we  recommend  the  following  methods: 
i.  Examine  the  valuable  ideas  on  religion  contained  in  a  bib 
lical  concordance;  see,  arrange,  and  expound  the  respective  pas 
sages.  The  richness  obtained  will  be  astounding.  Let  the  incipient 
preacher  make  an  attempt  with  the  idea  "gratia"  —but,  at  the 

Hahncberg,  which,  considered  from  its  practical  side,  has  never  been  excelled.  Real, 
unique  views  into  the  biblical  philosophy  of  history  are  supplied  by  the  two  last 
chapters  of  Grimm's  "  Lcben  Jesu,"  on  the  Genealogy  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke  I,  C.  6 
p.  186  and  II,  c.  5,  p.  37.  It  is  precisely  the  pragmatic  conception  which  solves  many 
difficulties  which  force  themselves  upon  the  biblical  reader,  f.i.,  why  are  some  shock 
ing  histories  given  so  extensively,  here  and  there,  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  why  is,  now 
and  again,  an  apparently  insignificant  circumstance  given  with  a  striking  breadth, 
then  again  apparently  important  matter  passed  over  or  concealed  ?  The  two  just- 
quoted  chapters  of  Grimm's  "Leben  Jesu"  present  surprising  solutions  of  such  objec 
tions,  from  the  standpoint  of  pragmatics  and  upon  a  solid  basis.  We  again  wish  to 
emphasize  that  if  these  pragmatic  thoughts  are  not  always  suited  for  an  immediate 
subject  of  a  sermon,  they  nevertheless  reveal  to  the  preacher  himself  the  entire  depth 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  make  it  for  him,  in  truth,  the  book  of  books,  which,  at  times 
directly,  then  again  indirectly,  influences  his  entire  homiletic  activity  in  a  most  power 
ful  manner. 
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very  outset,  let  him  exclude  all  those  passages  in  which  the  word 
does  not  mean  "  grace."  Add  to  this  the  idea  "vita,"  but,  after 
a  more  careful  examination,  select  only  those  passages  in  which 
"  vita  "  means  "  supernatural  life,"  "sanctifying  grace."  Try  like 
wise  the  words  charitas,  lux,  dies,  which  occasionally  mean  the 
same  thing.  After  such  efforts  it  will  be  easy  to  develop,  in  a 
measure,  the  idea  of  grace  according  to  its  immense  wealth,  espe 
cially,  with  the  assistance  of  some  good  dogmatic  work,  of  some 
catechetical  explanation  or  of  some  deeper  ascetical  work,  such,  f  .i., 
as  Scheeben's  " Herrlichkeiten  der  gottlichen  Gnade."  But,  avoid 
compiling  this,  through  some  agreeable  self-complacency,  in  the  form 
of  a  scholastic  composition.  The  material  must  be  gathered  with 
a  sense  of  a  vivid,  reflexive  suitableness  for  the  purpose  of  making 
every  effort  to  show  the  people  the  immeasurable  and  incomparable 
value  of  sanctifying  grace  in  its  fullest  light,  and  to  arouse  the 
hearers  to  form  a  resolution  never  again  to  live  without  this 
grace.1 

2.  Use  a  scientific  concordance,  such  as  that  of  Lueg,  f.i.,  in 
which  the  ideas  are  already  arranged  under  certain  points  of  view. 
How  easily  could,  f.i.,  in  this  manner  alone,  a  sermon  be  composed 
on   the  love  of  neighbor,  on  alms-giving,  etc.  —  out  of  material 
gathered  from  a  scientific  concordance,  in  conjunction  with  a  good 
moral-theology  and  by  the  aid  of  an  open,  warm  view  of  life  and 
its  needs. 

3.  Consult,   occasionally,   good  dogmatic    and    moral    works, 
which  give  scriptural  proofs  in  an  exhaustive,  exegetic  explanation. 
Such  works  garner  a  wealth  of  depth  and  of  popularization  and  of 
treasures.     Pursue  the  one  or  the  other  passage  to  its  full  meaning: 
for  it  is  better  to  explain  well  one  single  passage  than  to  heap  up 
texts  in  long  quotations  that  are  badly  understood. 

It  is  the  singular  and  unique  power  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  flows  from  the  divine  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  gives 
authority  to  the  sacred  orator,  furnishes  apostolic  freedom  of 
speech,  and  renders  his  eloquence  forceful  and  victorious.  Aye, 
he  who  gives  in  his  speech  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  divine 
word  speaks  not  in  words  only,  but  in  the  power  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  much  fulness.  (I.  Thess.  i:  5.)  Therefore,  those  preachers 
act  wrongly  and  not  as  the  good  master  of  a  family,  who  deliver 
religious  discourses  and  announce  divine  truths  only  to  produce 
1  Compare  p.  69,  the  example  of  religion  as  a  source  of  joy. 
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words  of  human  science  and  prudence,  building  more  upon  their 
own  sagacity  than  upon  the  divine  proofs.  Such  a  sermon,  though 
rich  in  oratorical  splendor,  must  naturally  be  tame  and  cold, 
because  it  is  wanting  in  the  fire  of  the  divine  word  (Jerem.  23:  29), 
and  is  far  removed  from  that  power  and  strength  which  the  divine 
word  possesses:  ''for  the  word  of  God  is  living  and  effectual,  and 
more  piercing  than  any  two-edged  sword:  and  reaching  unto  the 
division  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit."  (Heb.  4:  12.)  The  Fathers 
call  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places:  "a  rich  treasury  of  heavenly 
doctrines,  inexhaustible  fountains  of  salvation,  and  describe  it  as  a 
fruitful  meadow  and  a  paradisaical  field  upon  which  the  flocks  of 
the  Lord  find  wonderful  refreshment  and  genuine  joy.1 

For  this  very  reason  homiletics  may  and  must  demand,  from  the 
entire  course  of  theology,  an  abundant  cultivation  of  so-called  posi 
tive  theology  and  an  arrangement  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  our  theological  seminaries  and  universities,  such  as  the  dignity 
of  this  branch  of  studies  and  the  requirements  of  the  times  demand. 
Compare  the  respective  admonitions  of  Leo  XIII,  in  his  encyclical 
Providcntissimus  Dens,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  upon  the  whole  of  theology,  which  is 
directly  called  Us  soul.'2 

4.  Ask  yourself  occasionally  the  question:    What  is  the  con 
ception  and  the  depth  of  the  scholastic  and  catechetical  ideas  and 
principles  contained  in  Holy  Scripture?    and  try  to  make  medita 
tions  and  studies  on  these  lines.     For  this  purpose  you  will  find 
monographs  of   so-called  biblical  theology,   which   describe   certain 
themes  and  ideas  in  the  full  light  of  the  Scriptures  or  on  some  par 
ticular  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  very  useful,  f.i.,  Dr.  Simar's:  "Theo- 
logie  des  HI.  Paulus,"  Dr.  Schaefer's  "Mother  of  Jesus  in  Holy 
Scripture,"  etc. 

5.  Again  ask  yourself  the  question:    What  ideas  and  demands 
are  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  amelioration  of  our  lives?  :{ 
In  this  way  we  will  discover  the  moral  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Ask,  f.i.,  the  question:  What  do  the  Scriptures  say  about  suffering? 
(Compare  f.i.,  Job  --The  history  of  the  Passion  —  the  announce 
ment  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Passion-school  of  the  Gospel  —  St. 
Paul's  conception  of  suffering  —  compare  with  this,  f.i.,  Dr.  Kepp- 

1  Leo  XIII,  Encyc.  dc  studiis  Scripturac  Sacrae,  Providentissimus  Dcus. 

2  Illud  autem  maxime  optabilc  cst  ct  necessarium  ut  ejusdcm  Divinac  Scripturae  usus 
in  universam  theologiae  injluat  disci  pi  inam  cj usque  propria  sit  anima:  ita  nimirum 
omni  aetate  Patres  pracdarissimi  qidque  thcologi  profcssi  sunt  et  re  praestiterunt,  p.  45. 

3  See  above,  p.  52,  b. 
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ler,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg:  "Das  Problem  des  Leidens."  l  Sim 
ilar  questions  are:  What  does  Christ  think  and  say  of  faith?  Of 
grace?  of  self-denial?  of  prayer?  of  money  and  wealth?  of  death? 
of  the  hereafter?  etc.  Gather  such  answers  from  the  Bible,  arrange 
them  as  a  climax  in  popular  development  and  as  an  antithesis  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  may  be  noted  here  and  there 
and  sharply  refuted  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures.  Rich  biblical 
material  is  found  for  the  improvement  of  moral  life  and  for  a  super 
natural  Christian  school  of  character  in  the  moral  theology  of 
Dr.  Muller  (Lat.),  Dr.  Goepfert  (German),  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Apologie  of  P.  A.  Weiss  (compare  also  the  very  valuable  and 
rich  general  index  of  the  whole  work,  so  useful  for  the  preacher), 
in  the  Pastoral  of  Sailer  (compare  I.  B.  "Vom  erbauenden 
Schriftbetrachten,"  No.  14,  S.  261-269).  Pesch,  "The  Religious 
Life,"  etc. 

§  8.   HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A  COLLECTION  OF  MARVELOUS 

CHARACTERS 

A  collection  of  the  character-portraits  of  some  of  the  prom 
inent  individuals  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  is  really  a  fruitful 
homiletic  work,  when  done  to  form  them  into  practically  effective 
pictures  of  characters. 

The  simple  art  of  determining  characters  consists: 

1.  In  gathering  together  pregnant  character  sketches  and  pas 
sages  on  subjects  or  persons. 

2.  In  emphasizing  the  marrow  and  the  kernel  of  these  sketches. 

3.  In  the  effort  of  concluding  from  particular  sketches  to  the 
whole  and  making  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  important  points  taken 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

4.  In   arranging  all   sketches  under   certain   view-points,   but 
reproducing,  however,  the  same  in  the  most  possible  words  and 
colors  of  Holy  Scripture  itself,  in  order  not  to  weaken  them. 

5.  In   constantly   remaining   conscious,    during    the   work,    of 
either  only  seeking  short  and  pointed  characters  for  a  single  sermon, 
or  of  desiring  to  prepare,  perhaps,  a  cycle  of  sermons  of  these 
characters  of  biblical  personalities.     (In  the  latter  case  an  exact 
separation  of  the  themes  that  exclude  the  material  is  especially 
necessary.) 

1  Also  a  similar  example  of  suffering, above:  The  penetrability  of  biblical  speech, 
PP-  84,  85. 
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6.  In  not  merely  seeking  the  great  or  extraordinary  features 
of  virtue,  but  also  in  considering  the  lesser  virtues  and  especially 
in  following  and  exhibiting  great  biblical  characters  wrestling  with 
sins  and  faults  in  order  to  attain  supernatural  greatness  of  char 
acter  —  under  the  guidance  of  divine  grace. 

7.  In  making  all  this  not  an  unproductive   speech  of  praise, 
but  a  mirror  and  an  incentive  for  our  present  age. 

In  this  manner,  and  following  the  example  of  the  Fathers,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  Daniel,  Tobias,  the  Machabees,  f.i.,  might  be  presented 
as  character  sketches  in  various  cycles  of  sermons  for  Advent.  (Com 
pare,  f.i.,  Bishop  Eberhard's  sermons  on  the  Old  Testament,  Breiten- 
eicher's  sermons  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  Aux.  Bishop  Dr.  Schmitz' 
Predigten  iiber  David.) 

In  connection  with  the  feast  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  sketches  of  these  Apostles  might  be  developed  on  the 
Sundays  preceding  and  following  the  feast. 

In  regard  to  the  character  sketch  of  St.  Paul  especially,  we  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Homilies  on  the  Pauline 
letters1  and  de  Sacerdotio).  An  excellent  effort  of  a  homiletic  forma 
tion  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul  will  be  found  in  Sailer,  Pastoraltheologie, 
I.  B.  (Ausg.  von  1788)  S.  240-261:  Paulus  Begriffe  von  Gott  —  Paulus 
Begriffe  von  der  menschlichen  Natur  —  von  Christus  (f.i.,  Wie  dachte 
Paulus  vom  Heiland?  Du?)  — Paulus  Blick  in  die  ewige  jenseitige  Welt. 
Paulus  Andacht  —  Glaube  des  HI.  Paulus  —  Paulus  Treue  im  Berufe. 
Compare  herewith  Simar:  Theologie  des  HI.  Paulus.  Wandlungen  und 
Wanderungen  Pauli,  von  Dr.  Miiller  (Schweitzerische  Rundschau, 
1901,  Heft  6.  Compare  also  the  offices  and  masses  of  the  Conversio 
Si.  Pauli  Ap.,  Jan.  25,  and  of  the  Commemoratio  S.  Pauli  Ap., 
June  30,  also  the  Dominica  in  Sexagcsima  and  Quinquagesima;  see  below: 
Liturgy  as  a  source:  The  ecclesiastical  year).  Holy  Scripture,  com 
bined  with  the  liturgy,  furnishes  rich  material.  (See  Dr.  Keppler,  Ad- 
ventperikopen  for  character  studies  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,2  f.i.,  the 
family  of  St.  John,  Luke  I.  i,  2  sqq.)  The  nativity  of  St.  John  —  John 
in  the  desert  and  the  solitude  —  John  in  his  vocation  —  John  as  a  man 
and  as  a  character  —  John  in  death.  (See  above:  the  fixing  of  the 
aim  of  the  Sundays  of  Advent,  p.  89,  below:  The  ecclesiastical  year — 
Advent  —  the  corresponding  chapters  of  Grimm's  and  Meschler's 
"The  Life  of  Jesus"  —and  Dippel's  ecclesiastical  year:  Advent.) 

But  the  most  exalted  that  the  preacher  can  and  should  describe, 

1  Compare  St.  John  Chrysostom,  de  laudibus  S.  Pauli,  homiliae,  VII. 
1  f.  i.,  for  sermons  for  families  and  men  for  Advent,  or  after  the  nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  June  or  July. 
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according  to  Holy  Scripture,  are  the  character  sketches  of  Christ  Him 
self,  whether  it  be  in  single  homilies  or  in  a  cycle  of  sermons  or  in  one 
complete  sketch.  (See  below:  Sermon  on  Christ,  above:  Pragmatics 
of  Holy  Scripture,  n.  21  sqq.,  pp.  137  sqq.,  compare  also  the  paragraphs 
on  the  Homily.) 

§  9.  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A  TEACHER  OF  POPULAR  ELOQUENCE 
AXD  THE  MEANS  TO  POPULARIZE  RELIGION 

The  proof  of  this  thesis  is  found  above  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  first  book:  The  source  and  the  model  of  the  popular  sermon 
is,  above  all,  Holy  Scripture  (pp.  81-86  n.  a-e). 


ARTICLE  II.      THE  USE  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  —  A   SOURCE    OF 
SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

Our  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  had  for  its  object  a  demon 
stration  of  the  significance  of  the  book  of  books  as  a  source  and  a 
school  for  the  preacher. 

But  the  principal  thing  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  the  actual, 
fruitful  drawing  from  this  source  by  the  preacher. 

Leo  XIII  impresses  this  duty  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
in  his  oft-quoted  encyclical  Providentissimus  Deus.  In  connec 
tion  herewith  he  recalls  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Church 
strives  to  inculcate  this  in  the  words  of  the  council  of  Trent:  Prae- 
clare  igitur  ex  his  providcntia  cxcellit  Ecdcsiac,  qttac,  ne  coclcstis  ille 
sacrorum  librorum  thesaurus,  quern  Spiritus  Sanctus  summa  libcrali- 
tatc  hominibus  tradidit  neglcctus  jaceret,  optimis  semper  ct  institutis 
ct  le gibus  cavit.1 

In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  already  given  a  series  of  rules 
and  methods  for  the  practical  drawing  of  material  from  Holy 
Scripture  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  description  of  their  homiletic 
advantages,  so  that  we  may  here  simply  content  ourselves  with  a 
cursory  review.  We  shall  give  a  few  stimulations 

1.  to  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 

2.  to  a  study  of  several  commentaries, 

3.  to  a  study  of  pericopes, 

4.  to  a  proper  so-called  homiletic  exegesis. 

We  can  compress  all  this  into  the  idea  of  a  biblical  meditation 

1  Encyc.  Pr  evident  issimus  Deus,  pp.  18  sqq.,  Trid.  Sess.,  V  decret.  de  Reform  I. 
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for  the  purpose  of  edification,1  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  fol 
lowing  paragraphs. 

§  i.   CURSORY  READING 

Read  in  a  cursory  manner  the  entire  Holy  Scriptures.  Select 
for  this  purpose  either  the  Yulgata  or  the  vernacular  text.  But 
do  not  waste  much  time  with  every  difficulty,  but  rather  read  notes 
only  occasionally,  in  order  thai  you  may  comprehend  the  connec 
tion  the  better.  Thus  you  will  obtain  a  view  of  the  biblical  pan 
orama  by  a  more  rapid  reading.  What  has  merely  been  done 
during  the  years  of  theological  studies  the  preacher  might,  from 
time  to  time,  repeat.  It  is  also  commendable  to  read  the  various 
books  in  their  consecutive  order,  as  they  are  placed  before  us  in 
the  breviary  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  piecemeal  litur 
gical  reading  in  the  office  would  thus  be  profitably  aided  by  an 
antecedent  and  a  concomitant  universal  reading.  It  is  also  well 
to  consult  a  short  sketch  of  these,  possibly  in  an  introduction,  for 
the  purpose  of  orientation  before  reading  the  several  books.  But 
this  reading  should  not  be  considered  a  scientific  one,  but  simply  a 
spiritual  reading:  even  the  homiletic  fruit  will  thus  grow  more  richly. 
The  selection  of  the  books,  according  to  the  order  of  the  breviary 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  brings  them  into  an  astonishing  com 
bination  with  the  life  of  the  Church,  which  again  will  increase  the 
fruit  of  the  reading.  Compare  with  this  some  pertinent  remarks 
in  the  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  year.  (See  also  Hettinger, 
"Aphorismen  ueber  Predigt  und  Prediger,"  S.  225  ff.,  228  ff.) 

Above  we  inserted  into  the  chapter  on  the  Bible  a  paragraph  6 
(continued)  on  the  pragmatics  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  copiousness  of  homiletic  studies,  especially  for  the  pur 
pose  of  cultivating  in  the  clergy  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  keeping  in  view  of  the  striking  pragmatical  points  will  im 
mensely  fructify  the  cursory  reading.  A  very  clever  pastor  said 
to  us  recently:  "Tell  the  theologians  and  the  seminarians  to  have 
an  open  Bible  constantly  on  a  table  or  a  desk  prepared  for  this 
purpose  in  their  study-room,  in  order  to  spend  some  moments, 
and  even  though  it  be  only  one,  with  the  book  of  books."  We 
should  like  to  extend  this  beautiful  advice  of  the  petitioner  beyond 
the  years  of  the  seminary  life. 

1  Compare  vol.   I  of  Sailer's   highly   recommendable:    Pastoraltheologie,    vom 
erbaulichen  Schriftbetrachten,  mit  reichen  Beispielen. 
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§  2.   THE  STUDY  OF  COMMENTARIES 

Study  from  time  to  time  an  extensive  commentary  on  the  one  or 
other  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reading  of  one  single  com 
mentary,  which  grasps  the  idea  of  making  the  richness  of  the  word 
of  God  fruitful  for  the  promotion  of  holy  religion,  will  bear  fruit 
for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  preacher.  We  recommend,  from 
the  view-point  of  the  homilist  especially,  commentaries  which 
succeed  in  elevating  the  dogmatic,  the  moral,  and  the  ascetic  mean 
ing;  f.L,  Grimm's  "Leben  Jesu,"  "Isaias,"  by  Knabenbaucr,  "Die 
Evangelienkommentare  von  Schegg,"  Schanz,  Gutberlet's  com 
mentary  on  the  "\Veisheitsbiicher  und  zu  Tobias,"  Dr.  Schaefer's 
"Kommentare  zu  den  Paulinischen  Briefen,"  Bishop  Keppler's 
"Unseres  Herrn  Trost,"  etc.  The  homilies  of  Sailer,  Foerster,  and 
Eberhard,  etc.  Among  the  great  general  commentaries  we  would 
recommend  especially:  The  Cursus  Scripturac  Sacrac  (Eatin, 
Paris),  and  the  biblical  commentary  just  published  in  Vienna, 
which  notes  especially  the  needs  of  the  preacher.  Among  the 
ancient  commentaries  we  recommend  to  the  preacher  the  homilies 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  treatise  on  John  by  St.  Augustin,  and 
especially  the  rich  and  very  practical  commentary  of  Cornelius  a 
Eapide  on  the  Gospels,  the  securing  of  which  no  preacher  would 
ever  have  reason  to  regret. 

§  3.   THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PERICOPES 

Study  most  especially  the  Sunday  pericopes  —  especially  the 
Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  full  riches 
of  the  contents.  The  notes  of  Allioli,  of  Loch,  and  Reishl,1  and 
other  great  biblical  editions  are  great  auxiliaries.  Study  also  the 
corresponding  chapters  of  a  great  Life  of  Christ  or  of  a  biblical 
commentary.  It  is  especially  recommendable  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  one  or  the  other  Gospel  in  this  fruitful  manner  - 
with  pen  in  hand.  The  exegesis,  thoughts,  applications,  references 
of  material  of  different  works,  gathered  in  the  cornu  copiac,  give  a 
foundation  for  a  great  number  of  homilies  and  sermons  on  the  same 
Gospel  for  many  years.  Preserve  these  preparatory  labors  very 
carefully  and  rewrite  them  for  special  use  from  time  to  time.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  overwork  of  many  pastors.  But  still,  a  great 
number  of  preachers  might  find  time  to  exercise  themselves  in 

1  German  authors. 
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such  indirect  preparations.  These  exercises  may,  according  to 
time  and  circumstances,  be  longer  or  shorter.  The  mere  noting 
of  some  good  ideas  on  the  Gospel,  in  the  form  of  mere  indications 
of  quotations,  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  found,  also  the  regis 
tration  of  some  lumina  from  the  meditation  on  the  respective 
chapters  or  personal  reflections  on  the  pericopes,  create  spiritual 
sparks  through  which  the  old  animation  and  the  practical  sense 
in  later  times,  and  especially  during  pressure  of  great  work  and  of 
days  of  weariness,  become  again  inflamed.  Compare  herewith 
our  exhaustive  directions  in  the  chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical  year 
and  on  the  practical  sermon,  f.i.,  pp.  53  sqq.,  56,  57-60. 

§  4.   PERSONAL  HOMILETIC  EXEGESIS 

During  these  preparatory  efforts  and  also  in  the  composition  of 
homilies  and  likewise  in  the  exposition  of  Scriptural  proofs  for  sermons 
exercise  yourself  in  personal  homiletic  exegesis. 

By  homiletic  exegesis  we  mean  a  Scriptural  conception  and 
explanation  which  endeavors  to  solve  the  practical  questions:  How 
should,  can,  and  may  I  make  the  true  and  full  sense  and  contents 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  all  its  opinions  and  suggestions  available  and 
effective,  in  the  fullest  measure,  for  religious  life?  Homiletic 
exegesis,  therefore,  resting  upon  the  scientific,  desires  to  enter  into 
the  full  and  entire  aim  of  Holy  Scripture:  ab  infantia  sacras  litteras 
nosti,  quac  tc  possunt  instrucrc  ad  salutcm  per  fidcm,  quae  est  in 
Christo  Jesu.  Omnis  cnim  Scriptura  dimnitus  inspirata,  utilis  est 
ad  doccndum,  ad  arguendum,  ad  corripiendum,  ad  erudiendum  in 
justitia:  ut  pcrfcctus  sit  homo  Dei  et  ad  omnc  bonum  opus  instructus. 
II(Tim.  3:15.) 

This  homiletic  penetration  into  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  very 
important,  but  considered  by  many  difficult,  therefore,  we  will  add 
several  methodical  points  of  view  on  the  meditation  and  appli 
cation  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  edification.  There  are 
especially  two  points  of  view  under  which  we  wish  to  consider  the 
homiletic  exegesis: 

1.  the  personal  exegesis  and  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  the  personal   homiletic  exegesis   and  the  entire   and  com 
plete  contents  of  Holy  Scripture. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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§  5.  THE  HOMILETIC  EXEGESIS  AND  THE  SENSE  OF 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

In  regard  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  tradition,  especially 
of  the  interpretation  by  the  Fathers  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  deci 
sions  of  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  direct  the  reader  to  the 
exegetics  and  to  the  encyclical  Providentissimus  Dens. 

All  that  which  follows  is  based  upon  this  foundation.  In 
personal  homiletic  exegesis  adhere  closely  to  the  literal  sense  and 
its  ecclesiastical  interpretation  (sacrae  littcrae  possunt  tc  instrucre 
ad  salutem  per  fidem]  Therefore,  avoid  all  artificial  mannerism 
and  levity  in  regard  to  the  text.  A  serious  glance  at  a  scanty 
commentary  or  at  good  notes  of  some  biblical  edition  will  soon 
indicate  the  proper  way.  Have  also  a  true  regard  for  the  mystical 
and  the  typical  sense,  wherever  such  really  exists  and  is  determined 
according  to  good  interpreters  or  by  the  Church  herself  as  having 
been  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  this  is  often  extraordinarily 
fruitful  for  homiletic  purposes.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  homiletic 
scnsus  accommodatus  cum  fundamento  in  re.  Certain  passages,  truths, 
and  facts  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  applied  without  any  artificial 
means  to  certain  circumstances  of  life  as  a  model,  a  rule,  a  measure, 
a  consolation,  an  encouragement,  or  a  reproach,  because  the  sub 
stance  and  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  words  suit  also  such 
positions,  though  not  all  conditions,  consequences,  and  require 
ments  of  these  latter  applications  are  directly  contained  in  the 
text  itself.  Therefore,  make  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture  a  text 
of  the  whole  life,  the  persons  of  Holy  Scripture  types  of  entire  classes, 
and  all  a  receptacle  and  a  setting  for  different  incisive  applications. 
To  many  circumstances,  sacraments,  conditions  of  Catholic  life 
the  words  of  Christ  might  be  justly  applied:  Si  cxaltatus  fuero  a 
terra  omnia  traham  ad  meipsum.1  How  many  actually  correct  in 
terpretations  for  the  intellectually  religious  life  are  contained  in 
the  description  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  which  He  sent  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist:  Cacci  indent,  claudi  ambulant,  leprosi  mun- 
dantur,  pauperes  evangelizantur,  etc.2 

In  a  correct  scnsus  accommodatus  the  persons  who  surround  the 

crib  and  who  come  to  the  Infant  Jesus  may  be  considered  types  of 

various  states  of  persons  who  are  called  to  the  Infant  Saviour.     In 

Mary   virgins  and  mothers  are  called  —  with  the  shepherds  the 

1  John  12:  32.  *  See  above  p.  67:  2  a. 
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plain  and  the  simple  people  —  with  Joseph  the  fathers  of  fami 
lies  and  the  horny-handed  laborers  —  with  the  kings  the  learned 
and  those  of  high  stations  in  life,  etc.  Therefore  characterize,  in 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  these  persons  as  representatives  of  the 
enumerated  conditions.  Show  the  graces,  the  blessings,  and  the 
precepts  which  they  received  from  the  Christmas  Child,  as  repre 
sentatives  of  these  conditions.1  Lead  the  people  into  the  spirit 
and  the  sentiments  with  which  these  persons  served  and  followed 
the  divine  Child,  in  a  striking  and  impressive  manner,  as  types 
of  human  vocations  and  conditions.  Without  overburdening 
yourself  with  too  much  in  a  sermon,  descend  to  practical  life,  so 
that  every  one  may  put  himself  in  the  same  condition  as  these 
persons  and  discover  similar  graces  and  behests  for  himself. 
This  will  furnish  a  scnsus  accommodatus,  which  will  most  surely 
fulfil  the  above  admonition  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  concerning  the 
use  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  the  Gospels  of  the  Sundays  after 
Pentecost  might  also  be  treated  —  f.i.,  the  Gospel  of  the  rich 
draught  of  fishes  (labor  in  the  name  and  with  the  blessing  of 
Jesus).  Rich  in  application  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  real  spirit 
of  a  scnsus  accommodatus  cum  fundamenlo  in  re,  is  especially  the 
liturgy.  (See  below  the  chapter  on  the  eccl.  year.  Note,  f.i., 
the  communio  of  the  Assumption,  many  Introits  of  the  feasts  of 
Saints,  the  lessons  taken  from  the  sapiential  books  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  etc.)  But,  concerning  the  scnsus  accom 
modatus,  the  following  warnings  must  not  be  disregarded: 

(a)  The  scnsus  accommodatus  never  offers  a  dogmatic  scrip 
tural  proof.  I  may  not  say,  f.i.,  in  the  sense  of  a  dogmatic  argu 
ment:  "The  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  says  this  of  Mary 
in  the  Scripture"  -  if  I  merely  cite  one  text  from  the  sapiential 
books,  which  the  Church  applies  in  a  scnsus  accommodatus  of  the 
liturgy  to  Mary.  But  I  may  show  thereby  what  the  Church  thinks 
of  Mary,  and  in  what  sense  she  rightly  applies  the  passages.  (Com 
pare  Scheeben,  Dogmatik:  Marialogie:  "Die  Weisheitsbiicher  in 
der  Marialogie,"  III,  B.  n.  1545-1550.)  On  the  other  hand  cer 
tain  passages  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  may,  without  farther 
ado,  be  applied  to  Mary,  because  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  soul  as  the  bride  of  God,  thinks,  undoubtedly,  primarily 
of  Mary  as  a  background  of  the  picture. 

1  Compare  below:   The  liturgy  as  a  source:   The  Ecclesiastical  Year:   The  octave 
of  Christmas. 
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(b)  The  sensus  accommodatus  must  not  violate  the  literal  sense. 
A  French  author  is  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  feast  of  the  Assump 
tion  of  Mary  fell  upon  the  tenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  the  word 
of  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel  might  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Mary:   "I  am  not  like  other  men."     (Luke  18:  n.)     The  com 
mon  and  the  Christian  sense  revolts  against  such  an  accommoda 
tion.     (See  below:   Means  of  sacred  eloquence:   The  proofs:   False 
applications  of  scriptural  passages,  p.  635.) 

(c)  The  sensus  accommodates  must  be  free  from  all  trifling  with 
art,  from  playfulness,  from  a  frivolous  sensitiveness,  and  from  an 
intemperate   moral   affectation  of   exposition  which  constantly  for 
sakes  the  verbal  meaning  and  strays  off  into  by-ways.     The  great 
exegetes  among  the  Fathers,  in  so  many  ways  our  own  t}-pes,  are 
often  children  of   their  age    in    regard    to    the    allegorical    inter 
pretation  of  Scripture  —  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  species  of 
sensus  accommodatus;   especially  is  this  true  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.   Gregory  the   Great.     Therefore,  do  not  imitate  their  faults! 
The  ancients  love  to  speak  of  a  four-fold  sense  of  Holy  Scripture: 

Liter  a  gcsta  docct,  quid  credas  allcgoria1 
Moral  is  quid  agas,  quul  speres  anagogia. 

Properly  conceived  and  executed  with  good  sense,  this  division 
has  always  a  certain  justification,2  yet  all  may  be  reduced  to  a  two 
fold  sense  3  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  literal  and  the  mystical 
sense,4  to  which  the  sensus  accommmodatiis  (allegoricus  theologorum 
cum  fundamento  in  re)  is  connected.  The  moral  and  the  anagogic 
sense  is  often  the  literal  sense,  but,  at  times,  appears  as  a  form  of 
the  sensus  accommodatus  in  homilists  and  ascetics. 

The  homilist  should  be  directed,  in  the  consultation  of  homi- 
letic  and  ascetic  works  and  also  of  older  biblical  commentaries, 
by  this  clear  and  scientifically  solid  conception. 

1  Hieron.     Sensus  mysticus,  typicus. 

2  HeUinger,  Aphorismen,  S.  237. 

3  Jungmann,  Theorie  cler  gcistlichcn  Bercdsamkeit,  II.  B.  S.  710. 

4  In  Holy    Scripture    the    typical   sense    is   called    allegorical.     Gal.   4:    24,  etc. 
The    expression    used    there:    driva    CCTTIV     dAAr/yopov/zeva     probably    means    that 
there    is   another   sense   besides   the  purely  literal.      Est   cnim   duplex  significatio: 
una  per  voces,  alia  per  res,  quas  voces  significant.     Et  hoc  specialitcr  est  in  Sacra 
Scriptura  et  non  in  aliis;  cum  ejus  auctor  sit  Dcits,  in   cnjus  potcstate  est  quod  non 
solum  voces  ad  designandum  accomodet  (quod  ctiam  homo  faccre  potest)  scd  ctiam  res- 
ipsas.  Thomas,  i.  h.  1.     See  Dr.  Schaefer,  Erklaerung  des  Briefes  an  die  Galater. 
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§  6.  THE  HOMILETIC  EXEGESIS  AND  THE   ENTIRE  CONTENTS  OF 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

The  homiletic  exegesis  must  seek,  above  all,  in  its  ideas,  thoughts, 
sentences,  and  combinations  the  full  historical  dogmatic,  moral,  and 
ascetic  contents.  This  is  the  main  task  of  a  scriptural  meditation 
for  the  purpose  of  edification.  It  does  not  intend  so  much  the 
solution  or  the  making  of  difficulties,  but  rather  seeks  directly  the 
enriching  of  the  faithful  mind  and  the  amelioration  of  the  heart. 
It  is  grateful  to  the  scientifically  critical  exegesis,  because  it  cau 
tions  it  against  going  off  into  by-ways  and  directs  it  into  the  proper 
channels.  As  to  itself,  however,  it  builds  farther  upon  the  results 
of  scientific  exegesis  and  digs  down  deeper  into  the  scientific  ex 
planations  of  the  discovered  golden  veins,  in  order  to  bring  the 
gold  up  to  its  full  homiletic  standard  and  splendor  in  value  and  in 
effect.1 

The  following  methods  may  be  directive  in  this  matter: 

(A)  Explain  the  close  connection  of  the  whole  text  and  its  parallel 
passages.      How  does  Holy  Scripture,  f.i.,   conceive  and  explain 
in  other  passages  and  similar  contexts  the  contemplated  ideas  of 
gratia,  charitas,  justitia,  etc.?     How  do  the  just  read  ideas  appear 
in  strict  relation  to  the  literal  sense? 

(B)  Explain  cxcgctically  by  means  of  dogma,  moral,  and  ascetics. 
Ask  yourself:     What  explanations  are  suggested   by  dogma   and 
moral  in  relation  to  the  just  read  ideas,  thoughts,  judgments,  and 
other  combinations  of  Holy  Scripture?     The  scriptural  explanation, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  edification  of  a  dogmatically  and  morally  trained 
mind,  possesses  an  immense,  astonishing  fertility.    The  truth  in  the 
Church  is  one:   Holy  Scripture  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  theology, 
and  theology  is,  again,  the  key  of  the  Bible.     Compare  also  the 
exegetical   and  homiletic   conceptions,   given  in  §   7   of  the  first 
chapter  on  Holy  Scripture  (pp.  146  sqq.). 

(C)  Interpret  by  applying  the  passages  to  the  various  emotions 
and  longings  of  your  heart.     The  same  passage  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  same  fact  will  appear,  after  repeated  reading,  in  an  entirely 
different  light  under  various  conditions  of  one's  life  and  under 
changing  dispositions  of  feeling.     Read  the  different  passages  under 
various  conditions  of  your  heart,  read  them  according  to  the  differ 
ent  degrees  of  the  culture  of  your  mind:    read  them  as  a  boy,  as 

1  Compare  Sailer,  Pastoraltheologie,  I  S.  66. 
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a  youth,  as  a  man,  as  one  advanced  in  years  and  in  wisdom.  Com 
pare  them  with  the  conceptions  and  the  requirements  of  different 
classes  of  people.  And  your  observations  will  be  precisely  related 
to  each  other,  in  keenness,  in  correctness,  and  in  depth  as  the  power 
of  observation  is  in  the  various  degrees  of  age,  of  culture,  etc.1 
Thus,  f.i.,  the  reading  of  the  history  of  Calvary  during  hours  of 
great  suffering  may  profit  us  personally  and  our  homiletic  con 
ception  more  than  ever  before:  Vt  per  paticntiam  ct  consolationem 
Scripturarum  spcm  habeamus.'2  But  it  is  especially  liturgy  which 
reveals  to  us,  in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  inexhaustible  richness 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  often  of  the  same  passages  of  various  cele 
brations  and  under  different  dispositions  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  impression  of  the  history  of  the  Passion 
during  Holy  Week,  the  reading  of  Isaias  in  Advent,  of  the  manifold 
dispositions  caused  by  the  Psalms  and  verses  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Introits  and  the  Graduals  of  the  various  feasts:  Compare,  f.i.,  the 
Psalm  De  Profundis  of  the  office  of  the  dead  and  of  the  vespers  of 
Christmas,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  entire  liturgy  and  of  the 
antiphon  which  marks  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion. 

(D)  Expound  the  consequences  and  the  fruits  which  would  natur 
ally  follow  from  single  words  of  Christ  and  scriptural  texts,  if  car 
ried  out  by  the  people  in  full  earnestness.  Would  not  the  fundamen 
tal  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  on  oaths,  f.i.,  contained  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  His  words:  Let  your  speech  be 
yea,  yea;  no,  no — (Matt.  5:  35)  transform  the  world,  if  Chris 
tians  lived  and  acted,  at  all  times,  in  the  spirit  of  these  words? 
The  ideal,  described  in  its  consequences  and  fruits,  pictures  the 
doctrine  in  its  perfect  purity  and  encourages  every  one  to  live 
accordingly,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  at  least,  as  far  as  grave  duty  re 
quires—and,  in  joyful  animation  —  even  beyond.  Such  themes  are 
very  fruitful:  they  point  out  precepts  and  duties  from  their  most 
exalted  view,  and  they  diffuse  the  rays  of  the  light  of  perfection 
among  the  people.  This  the  popular  preacher  is  obliged  to  do 
from  time  to  time:  Spiritus  ubi  vult  spiral!  —  Qiti  potcst  capere 
capiat!  At  another  time  he  might  describe,  in  a  practical  manner, 
the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  a  serious  performance, 
in  our  own  lives,  of  a  single  saying  of  Christ,  f.i.:  What  would 
become  of  us — both  here  and  hereafter  —  if  we  comprehended  and 
performed  the  first  beatitude?  It  is  of  great  importance  to  unfold 
1  The  same,  p.  75.  *  Rom.  15:4. 
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here,  with  impressive  applications,  the  meaning  of  the  words:  "poor 
in  spirit."  Consult  for  this  purpose,  f.i.,  Grimm's  "Leben  Jesu,'? 
(Bergpredigt),  the  commentary  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  the  treatise 
on  humility  by  St.  Thomas,  or  Lehmkuhl,  the  dissertation  on  the 
simplicity,  the  humility,  and  the  poverty  in  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Weiss,  Apologie  (see  Sachregister),  the  meditation 
of  De  Ponte  on  this  passage.  Similar  exegeses  of  consequences 
and  fruits  might  be  instituted  on  the  themes:  What  impression 
did  the  words  of  the  Epistle  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  make 
on  St.  Augustin?  (Compare  the  Epistle  and  the  history  of  the 
conversion,  in  the  Confessiones.)  What  follows  from  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  Omnipresence  of  God:  In  ipso  vidimus  ct  movcmur 
ct  siimns? 

(E)  Che  an  exegctical  explanation  by  comparing  the  biblical 
doctrine  and  the  biblical  teacher:  Who  teaches?  What  docs  He  teach? 
Thus  we  might  treat  the  text:  Si  ocidus  tuns  scandalizet  tc,  erue 
cum  ct  projicc  abs  tc.  (Matt.  5:  29  sqq.)  Who  teaches?  Give  a 
short  sketch  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  —  possibly  in  a  concentra 
tion  of  a  few  miracles:  God  speaks  words  of  eternal  life.  Who 
speaks?  Give  a  new  sketch  of  Christ,  the  prefigured  Son  of  Man: 
there  is  no  yielding,  no  stain,  no  shadow  of  sin  in  Him.  Who  speaks  ? 
He  who  does  not  extinguish  the  glimmering  wick  —  but  who  never 
recalls  any  of  His  laws.  What  does  He  teach?  Now  follows  — 
according  to  the  above  rapid  and  highly  colored  concentration  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  —  the  explanation  of  the  passage  itself 
and  its  powerful  application:  if  a  passion,  a  person,  a  sin,  a  proxi 
mate  occasion,  money  and  riches  were  as  dear  to  you  as  the  apple 
of  your  eye,  if  they  appeared  as  necessary  as  your  hand,  etc.  —  but 
if  they  seduce  you  to  grievous  sin  —  away  with  them!  —  out  with 
them !  —  break  away  from  them !  —  though  this  should  be  as  pain 
ful  to  you  as  the  plucking  out  of  your  eye,  or  the  cutting  off  of 
your  right  hand  .  .  . 

During  these  briefly  conceived  rhetorical  comparisons  of  the 
doctrine  with  the  teacher  —  Jesus  Himself  speaks  in  the  center  of 
the  heart:  He  teaches,  He  separates,  He  tears  down  and  builds  up. 
These  are  the  victories  of  homiletic  exegesis,  especially  of  the  moral 
sermons.1  Thus  one  may  also  compare  the  doctrine  with  the 

1  See  f.i.,  Sailer's  Pastoraltheologie  I.  S.  144  on  the  words:  '  'Judge  not."  (Matt. 
7:1)  and  on  the  text:  "All  things  therefore  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  you  also  to  them."  (Matt.  7:12)  Pastoral  I.  S.  162. 
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deeds  of  Christ  and  of  all  the  holy  teachers  of  the  Scripture,  f.i.,  the 
doctrine:   "Blessed  are  the  meek"    -  with  the  meekness  of  Jesus  - 
the  principle  of  St.  Paul:    Charitas  urget  nos, —  with  his  zeal  for 
souls,  etc. 

(F)  Explain  Scripture  by  means  of  concentration,  of  paintings 
and  ethical  views  in  connection  with  biblical  passages.    Thus,  f.  i.  ,  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  Advent,  a  triumphant  character  sketch  of 
Christ  Jesus,   the  Redeemer,  could  be  composed,  through  homi- 
letic,  literal  and  mystical,  and,  by  means  of  exegesis,  parallel  pas 
sages  and  some  striking  facts,  in  connection  with  the  words:   Cacci 
vident,  eland  i  ambulant,  etc.     In  doing  this  the  hearers  must  be 
led,  in  spirit,  into  the  midst  of  the  blind  and  the  lame,  etc.,  and 
mightily  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  to  the  cry  of 
misery  for  a  Saviour.1     The  evangelical  history  especially  presents 
unique  and  pregnant  character  sketches  of  Christ,  by  means  of 
which  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  may  be  constantly  presented 
from  many  sides,  if  the  work  be  done  through  parallel  facts  and 
passages  and  striking  chapters  of  dogma:  f.i.,  Jesus:  Who  baptizes 
with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Man  with  a  fan  in  the  hand,  Who 
sweeps  His  floor  —  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world  (Luke  3:  16,  17;  John  i:  29),  etc. 

(G)  Explain,  sharply  and  clearly,  the  real  points  of  similarity 
(tertium  comparationis]  of  the  similes  and  of  the  parables  of  Scripture, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  respective  texts  and  the  contexts.    See  below:  Means 
of   sacred  eloquence — Means  for  the   formation   of   ideas:     The 
parables,  pp.  610  sqq. 

(H)  Explain  by  means  of  a  solid  paraphrasing  of  the  texts.  Insti 
tute  exercises,  by  means  of  solid  meditation,  in  paraphrasing  the 
sacred  text.  The  ancient  school  defines  it  thus:  Est  paraphrasis 
non  translatio  sed  liberius  quoddam  commentarii  perpetui  genus 
quasi  ex  persona  auctoris.  It  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  free,  flowing 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  contents,  the  text  and  the 
translation  of  the  text,  attributed,  as  it  were,  to  the  sacred  author 
himself.  Rich  narratives  (Compare,  f.i.,  Acts,  c.  II  and  III)  and 
difficult  contexts  of  the  apostolic  letters  are  most  easily  paraphrased : 
thus  a  sort  of  free  homily  is  created,  which,  however,  should  not 
inundate  the  simple  and  deep  biblical  sense  with  watered  synony 
mous  and  tautological  expressions,  but  should  develop  its  contents 
clearly  and  refreshingly. 

1  Compare  p.  67,  2  a. 
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Thus  many  difficult  passages  of  the  Pauline  letters,  f.i.,  might  be 
paraphrased  in  close  connection  with  the  contents  of  the  text.  Take 
of  the  difficult  passages  and  constructions  only  the  pregnant  ideas  con 
tained  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  paraphrase  them  freely.  For 
instance:  what  is  baptism?  what  does  it  effect?  —  according  to  Rom. 
c.  6.  It  is  a  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  with  Christ  —  a  burial  of  the  old 
man  with  Christ  —  a  resurrection  of  the  new  man  with  Christ.  The  last 
thought  might  possibly  be  paraphrased,  in  the  spirit  of  the  chapter, 
under  the  following  view-points:  The  Father  resuscitated  Christ  by  means 
of  the  glory  of  His  divinity.  Christ  resuscitates  us  in  baptism  (and  in 
confession)  by  the  glory  of  sanctifying  grace,  which  is  a  reflection  of  His 
divinity.  The  risen  Christ  no  longer  carries  sin  nor  will  He  die  again. 
We,  resurrected  through  grace  (baptismal  grace  —  second  baptism  of 
penance),  should  be  no  longer  bearers  of  (personal)  sin.  There  is  within 
us  no  room,  no  place  any  longer  for  death,  the  death  of  the  soul,  for 
mortal  sin.  The  grace  of  baptism,  received  or  regained,  cries  out  through 
our  whole  being:  No  room  any  longer  for  Satan  and  sin!  At  any  price  — 
no  more  mortal  sin! 

The  same  text,  Rom.  c.  6,  might  also  be  paraphrased  by  the  effects  of 
baptism,  described  in  dogma  and  in  moral.  For  this  purpose  use  also 
the  Epistle  of  Holy  Saturday,  of  Easter,  the  entire  office  of  Low  Satur 
day  and  Sunday.  The  baptismal  effects  described  by  Lehmkuhl, 
Theolog.  Moral,  II.  n.  50,  might  be  splendidly  combined  with  the  Pauline 
ideas.  Lehmkuhl  says:  EJJcctus  baptismi  brevi  hac  voce  regenerationis 
supcrnaturalis  conlinctur:  Haec  rcgencratio  est:  nova  vita — gratia — 
imprcssio  characteris — •  deletio  peccati —  remissio  ornnis  reatus  poenae — 
jus  quoddam  ad  auxilia  aclualis  gratiae. 

Thus  \ve  obtain  the  following  scheme  for  a  paraphrase:  Baptism — a 
second  birth  (denuo  nasci]  to  supernatural  life  (regeneratio,  John  3). 
And  this  regeneration  is:  (a)  a  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  with  Christ  — 
Christ  the  bearer  of  sin  is  nailed  to  the  cross  —  the  penalty  of  our  sins 
is  taken  away, destroyed, cancelled,  nailed  to  the  cross  (John  i:  14).  The 
same  is  also  effected  by  baptism  (and  by  penance)  in  general:  Away 
with  the  old  man  of  sin:  no  longer  shall  the  first  Adam  reign  —  no, 
but  the  second,  (b]  A  burial  of  the  old  man  with  Christ:  How?  — 
first  by  a  deletio  peccati  originalis  et  personalis  —  this  becomes  more 
perfect  through  the  deletio  omnis  reatus  poenae}.1  Satan  no  longer  has 
a  right  to  the  soul  (see  the  rite  of  baptism),  (c)  A  resurrection  with 
Christ:  i.e.,  (a)  the  life  of  Christ  in  us  gratia  sanctificans — "Of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  there  is  something  within  us":  Nova  vita,  in  novitate  vitae  am- 

1  This  might  also  be  carried  out,  mutatis  mutandis,  analogically  in  a  sermon  on 
the  effects  of  confession,  especially  on  the  fruits  of  a  day  of  indulgence,  and  upon 
a  plenary  indulgence. 
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bulemus;  (ft)  the  character  of  Christ  within  us.  Impressio  charac- 
teris  (compare  the  Epistle  of  Easter).  We  are  brothers  of  Christ  risen, 
members  of  His  kingdom,  of  the  Church:  In  novitate  vitae  ambulemus. 
A  new  glory  in  Christ,  (y)  The  right  of  Christ  within  us:  Jus  ad  gratias 
actuates  pro  vita  Christiana.  Upon  this  background  an  instruction  might 
be  given  on  the  only  gift  of  baptism  to  the  baptized;  an  admonition  might 
be  interwoven  on  the  conscientious  and  timely  care  of  the  baptism  of 
children,  great  encouragement  might  be  given  to  preserve  the  baptismal 
grace,  to  renew  and  to  secure  it  (through  perfect  contrition  and  sorrow 
for  sins  every  evening),  and  to  approach  it  again  most  closely  by  pen 
ance  and  communion  and  by  a  plenary  indulgence.  Or  you  might  show 
the  dignity  of  a  Christian  and  its  arch-enemy  —  mortal  sin.  According 
to  the  time  in  which  such  a  sermon  is  given,  f.i.,  on  Easter-Monday,  on 
some  Sunday  of  Easter-tide,  on  Trinity  Sunday  —  on  the  Sunday  with 
the  Gospel  Ep/iela:  Be  thou  opened,  (p.  538,  n.  u),  the  corresponding 
liturgy  ought  to  be  utilized.  By  such  biblical  paraphrases  the  routine 
of  the  catechism  on  the  effects  of  baptism  would  be  placed  into  an 
entirely  new  light:  the  preacher  would  become  a  pater  f ami-Has  qui 
profcrt  nova  ct  vctera. 

(I)  Gather  all  this  into  one  edify  ing,  solid,  popular  exegesis.  Upon 
a  basis  of  the  reading  and  the  study  of  commentaries  and  his  own 
homiletic  interpretation  the  preacher  should  now  endeavor  to 
explain  passages  and  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture  to  his  hearers 
from  the  pulpit  and  not  merely  quote  them ;  he  should  apply  them 
practically  and  not  merely  mention  them  theoretically. 

Many  preachers  fail  to  succeed  because  they  quote  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  proofs  without  any  explanation,  and  thereby 
often  simply  pile  up  a  great  selection  of  unexplained  scriptural 
passages,  —  thinking  that  thereby  they  have  used  Holy  Scripture 
most  profitably.  The  people  are  thus  never  led  into  the  meaning, 
spirit,  and  power  of  the  Bible:  it  always  remains  to  them  a  closed 
casket.  The  devil  himself  can  quote  Scriptural  texts.  (Matt., 
c.  4.)  By  using  all  means  of  sacred  eloquence,  the  preacher  must 
endeavor  to  unfold  lovingly  the  full  force  of  the  scriptural 
proofs,  in  all  their  details  and  their  full  extent,  in  all  their 
power  and  beauty,  earnestness,  and  consolation,  their  authority 
and  in  all  their  super-terrestrial  loveliness.  Thus  the  preacher 
takes  the  jewels,  as  it  were,  from  the  precious  golden  caskets 
of  the  scriptural  word  (ycrbum  tuum  super  aurum  et  topazion), 
he  places  them  carefully  and  lovingly  into  the  brilliant  sunlight 
of  faith  before  the  intellectual  eyes  of  his  hearers,  he  directs  their 
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attention  to  their  entire  divine  glory,  power,  and  fulness,  to  the 
peaceful  consolation  and  the  immeasurable  love  which  speak  and 
shine  forth  from  the  words  of  God,  until  the  hearers  themselves 
begin  to  be  astonished  and  aroused,  and  comprehend  all  that  is 
contained  in  these  quoted  scriptural  words,  all  that  follows  from 
them,  and  how  all  this  acts  mightily  and  irresistibly  upon  the 
thoughts  and  lives  of  every  one.  And  the  hearers  will  be  obliged 
to  repeat,  over  and  over  again:  It  is  the  Saviour  Who  teaches  us 
these  great  truths  —  He  Himself  announces  to  us  these  precepts: 
He  Himself  applies  them  as  a  rule  to  our  lives.  It  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  Himself  Who  speaks,  explains,  demands,  reproves,  and  in 
vites  —  and  not  merely  the  human  lips  of  the  priest. 

After  the  Saviour  had  given  that  man-clous  biblical  lesson  to 
the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  24:  27),  they  said  to 
each  other:  "Was  not  our  heart  burning  within  us,  whilst  He 
spoke  in  the  way  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?"  Something 
like  this  the  homiletic  exegesis  of  the  Catholic  preacher  should 
accomplish.  (Luke  24:  32.) 

The  homiletic  exegesis  always  had  a  preference  in  the  practise 
of  great  preachers:  f.i.,  of  a  Chrysostom,  an  Augustin,  a  Bossuet, 
a  Bourdaloue,  and  excellent  examples  are  found  in  Sailer,  Foerster, 
Eberhard. 

(J)    Finally,  arrange  the  exegetical  materials,  — either 

(a)  into  an  exegetical  or  thematic  homily  (compare  the  chapter  of 
Book  VI  on  the  various  kinds  of  sacred  eloquence)  or 

(b]  insert  them  into  the  other  arrangements  of  sermons  as  biblical 
proofs,  exhortation,  exegesis,  applications  or  emotion,  as  admonitions 
contained  in  the  setting  of  Holy  Scripture,  etc. 

N.B.  Several  examples  of  homiletic  exegesis  are  found  in  other 
places  of  these  studies. 

CHAPTER  II 
THE    LITURGY 

Liturgy  is  next  to  Holy  Scripture  the  richest  source  of  a  sermon. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found: 

1.  In  the  homiletic  comparison  of  liturgy  with  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  In  the  homiletic  consideration  of  liturgy  in  general. 
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3.  In  the  homiletic  consideration  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  in 
particular. 

ARTICLE    I.      THE    HOMILETIC    COMPARISON    OF    LITURGY    WITH 
HOLY    SCRIPTURE 

1.  A  mere  superficial  examination  of  sacred  liturgy  shows  that 
the  liturgical  books  are  mainly  composed  of  extracts  and  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  that  the  language  of  the  liturgy  is  the  language 
of  the  Bible.     From  this  it  follows  that  the  proofs  for  an  extraor 
dinary  homiletic  significance  of  Holy  Scripture  have  force  also  in 
regard  to  the  homiletic  excellence  of  the  liturgy. 

2.  But  a  deeper  examination  of  the  liturgy  will  enable  us  to 
find  therein  a  carefully  planned  evolution  of  the  entire  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  and  indeed  in  a  unique  and  dramatic  vividness,  closely  con 
nected  with  divine  worship  and  the  dispensation  of  the  graces  of 
the  Church,  with  Christian  thought  and  life. 

This  we  shall  fully  prove  by  a  closer  consideration  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year.  But  from  the  scriptural  contents  of  the  liturgy  it 
follows  that  the  formerly  adduced  proofs  (see  p.  94  sqq.),  which 
present  Holy  Scripture  as  the  first  source  of  sermons,  likewise  testify 
to  the  homiletic  significance  of  the  liturgy. 

Therefore,  we  may  here  justly  dispense  with  a  more  minute 
comparison  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy. 

ARTICLE    II.      HOMILETIC   CONSIDERATIONS   OF   LITURGY   IN   GENERAL 

Here  also  we  may  be  very  brief;  for  in  the  chapter  on  the  prac 
tical  sermon  (Book  II,  Chapter  I,  Art.  II  Point  II,  pp.  55  sqq., 
and  Art.  Ill,  p.  67)  the  general  homiletic  significance  of  the  liturgy 
was  very  positively  emphasized  and  proven  by  theological  reasons 
and  also  by  practical  examples. 

Here  we  should  like  to  recall  to  mind  that: 

1.  Liturgy  in  general,  and,  especially,  the  ecclesiastical  year,  is  a 
repetition  and  a  renewal  of  the  life  of  Christ,  —  and  Christ  is  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  sermon. 

2.  The  mass  —  and  the  sacramental  liturgy  —  effects  precisely 
this  remembrance  and  renewal  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  effects  also  an  external  presentation  thereof 
in  its  rites  —  that  therefore  the  sacramental  liturgy  constitutes  a 
real  book  of  sermons  on  Christ.     We  also  desire  to  recall  to  mind 
that: 
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3.  Every  mass-formulary  and  every  office  contains  within  itself 
a  renewal  and  a  repetition  of  every  point  of  moment,  mystery, 
doctrine,  precept  or  grace  of  Jesus;  that,  therefore,  through  liturgy 
everything  in  religion  appears  as  a  sequel  of  Christ,  which  is  of 
immeasurable  apologetic  and  pastoral  significance.     We  emphasize 
finally  that: 

4.  The  entire  liturgy  is  intended  to  be  a  grand  compendium  of 
all  religious  truths,  graces,  and  requirements,  and,  therefore,  pre 
cisely,  is  a  first  source  of  sermons. 

In  these  various  points  of  view  there  are  as  many  proofs  of  the 
unique  significance  of  liturgy  as  there  are  proofs  of  its  source  for 
sermons. 

The  theoretic  and  practical  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the 
liturgy  to  the  practical  selection  of  themes  and  the  determination 
of  aims,  have  sufficiently  established  these  proofs.  (See  pp.  55-65 
and  67-72.)  The  following  chapter  is  based  upon  this  same  thesis 
as  a  new  convincing  proof. 

Here  we  shall  simply  draw  special  attention  to  some  of  the 
characteristic  points  of  ecclesiastical  liturgy,  for  the  orientation  of 
a  scientifically  founded  and  practically  fruitful  consideration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rite  and  in  order  to  avoid  narrowness. 

1.  The  dogmatic  side  of  liturgy.     The  ecclesiastical  year  is  an 
exposition  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fruit  of  the  entire  doctrinal 
faith  of  the  Church:  lex  credendi  est  lex  orandi. 

2.  A  view  of  liturgy  in  relation  to  divine  worship.     The  liturgy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  is  the  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church 
herself,  of  the  sponsa  Christi  sine  macula  et  ruga  —  a  grand  divine 
service  in  nomine  Ecclesiae  to  the  Almighty  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

3.  The  sacramental  side  of  the  liturgy.     The  liturgy  is  not  only 
a  remembrance,  but  also  a  renewal  of   the  life  of  the   grace  of 
Jesus  within  us  by  means  of  sacrifice,  the  sacraments,  and  the 
sacramentals. 

4.  The  historical  side  of  the  liturgy.     The  present  liturgy  is  the 
fruit  of  a  rich  historical  development,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary 
value  for  a  correct  and  a  deeper  conception.    The  essential,  espe 
cially  the  sacramental,  part  of  liturgy  was  always  the  same,  but 
therewith  arose  a  rich  liturgical  evolution  of  a  vast  development, 
of  reforms  and  epochs  of  a  quiet  continuous  construction.     This 
was  a  fruit  of  the  inner  power  of  the  Church  and  a  consequence  of 
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ever-changing  temporal  necessities  (compare,  f.i.,  the  time  of  the 
catacombs  with  the  time  that  followed  the  edict  of  Constantine), 
brought  about  by  the  enactments  of  laws  from  above  as  well  as  by 
the  impulse  of  individual  churches  or  persons  (compare,  f.i.,  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  of  the  Sacred  Heart)  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  grandest  reforms  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  took  place  in  the  fourth  century,  then  in  the  days 
of  Gregory-  the  Great,  and  in  the  days  after  the  council  of  Trent. 
A  hypercritical  conception  merely  asks:  Which  was  the  first  genesis, 
the  original  meaning  of  a  feast,  of  a  ceremony,  of  a  symbol?  And 
it  will  deny  it  any  deeper  significance  not  already  admitted  in 
primitive  days.  A  sane  historical  conception  puts  the  first  question 
likewise,  but  combines  it  with  a  second  series  of  questions  of  re 
search:  How  was  the  feast,  the  ceremony,  this  symbol  formed  in 
the  course  of  time?  Was  this  or  that  ceremony,  from  the  begin 
ning,  a  bearer  of  a  great  idea,  or  was  it  perhaps  originally  only  a 
symbol  of  a  purely  natural  and  practical  circumstantial  influence 
and  became  only  later  a  bearer  of  symbolical  ideas?  (Compare 
the  evolution  of  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  of  Epiphany -- the 
history  of  the  pascal  candle,  of  the  candelabrum  of  Holy  Week,  etc.) 
Were  some  or  other  parts  of  the  liturgy  originally  or  only  later 
brought  into  a  closer  connection  and  thus  further  developed? 
What,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  investigation,  is  the  scientific, 
incontestable,  or  at  least  the  most  probably  correct  meaning  of 
the  several  parts  and  ceremonies  of  the  present  Roman  liturgy? 
To  what  further  ideas  and  emotions  do  the  text,  the  symbol,  and 
the  Psalms  serve  to  give  the  mind  a  free  flight,  yet  without  any 
fantastical  artificial  effort?  How  differently,  f.i.,  will  these  ques 
tions  be  answered  according  to  their  two-fold  view-point:  Has  the 
feast  of  St.  Stephen  a  deeper  relation  to  the  feast  of  Christmas? 
or:  How  is  the  psalm,  DC  profundis  of  the  Christmas  vespers  and 
that  of  the  office  of  the  dead  to  be  liturgically  and  homiletically 
understood?  l 

5.  The  ascctic-homilctic  side  of  the  liturgy.  The  liturgy  intends 
to  convey  to  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  Christian  the  full 
knowledge  of  its  essence  and  extent.  But  it  strives  to  bring 
its  richness  not  only  into  the  intellectual,  but  also  into  the  ethi 
cal  possession  of  Catholics.  And  thus  all  the  momentous  points 
of  liturgy  coalesce  into  one  great  triumphant  sermon  for  the  Cath- 
1  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  Psalms,  p.  124. 
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olic  people.  Individual  parts  of  the  liturgy  are  primarily  and 
directly  homiletic,  thus,  f.i.,  the  lessons  and  the  many  other  parts 
of  the  mass  of  the  catechumens.  Other  parts  —  and  these  are  the 
greater  —  become  secondarily,  i.e.,  besides  their  first  significance 
originally  pertaining  to  divine  service  —  a  sermon  for  the  people. 
Thus  the  assertion  may  be  made  that  liturgy  has  a  homiletic 
character. 

6.  The  esthetic  side  of  liturgy.  Liturgy  is  not  merely  a  dry 
system  of  ideas,  but  altogether,  in  its  unity  and  multiplicity,  a 
grand  impressive  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church,  which  is 
unequalled  on  earth.  An  exhaustive  proof  hereof  is  given  by 
every  deeper  penetration  into  the  form  and  spirit  of  liturgy.  Lit 
urgy,  therefore,  animates  the  sermon  with  a  breath  of  a  deep  and 
real  poetry. 

COROLLARY  I.  Of  the  divine  and  the  human  side  of  liturgy.  Liturgy 
is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  it  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  arose  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  human  co-operution.  The  liturgical 
books  are  not  inspired,  as  are  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Though, 
fundamentally  and  theologically  considered,  they  share  in  the  infalli 
bility  of  the  Church,  still  the  liturgy  did  not  remain,  in  all  its  details, 
free  from  error:  here  and  there  it  shows  the  weakness  of  human  times 
and  developments.  Amongst  these  may  be  numbered  some  of  the  legends, 
f.i.,  and  allegories,  etc.  The  church  herself  acknowledges  these  human 
sides  through  her  reforms  in  this  matter.  This  should  also  be  considered 
by  the  preacher  whenever  he  draws  from  liturgical  sources. 

COROLLARY  II.  Of  the  scnsus  accommodatus  in  liturgy.  Not  infre 
quently  does  liturgy  use  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  so-called 
sensus  accommodatus.  (See  above  pp.  156  sqq.)  But  often  this  liturgical 
use  is  not  a  mere  scnsus  accommodatus,  but  a  real  typical  sense,  founded 
on  the  scriptural  test.  (Compare,  f.i.,  the  messianic  psalms  of  the 
oflice  of  Christmas  and  of  Epiphany).  The  liturgical  application  of 
scriptural  passages  often  offers,  especially  in  the  ideas  of  feasts,  the 
richest  dogmatic-ascetic  development  of  its  full  meaning.  (Compare, 
f.i.,  the  Introit,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 
—  and  also  the  Introits,  the  Graduals,  antiphons,  Epistles,  and  the 
Gospels  of  innumerable  feasts  and  of  many  Sundays.)  At  times  they 
are  ingeniously  pointed  momentous  illuminations  of  scriptural  texts, 
at  times,  though  seldom,  somewhat  far-fetched  and  risky  explanations 
and  allusions.  (Compare,  f.i.,  the  office  of  the  Spineae  Coronae). 
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ARTICLE    III.     A   HOMILETIC    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL    YEAR 

The  real  key  for  a  solid  and  fruitful  conception  of  liturgy,  as  a  source 
and  school  of  sacred  eloquence,  is  a  deeper  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  more  fully  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  homiletic  works.  Sometimes  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  very 
briefly  treated  in  many  liturgical  text-books.  Again,  larger  works  are 
not  always  accessible  to  many.  Often  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
study  them  minutely.  And,  finally,  we  consider  the  practical  intro 
duction  into  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  personal  independent  work  in  this  field,  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  homilist.  The  preacher,  who  has 
learned  to  draw  richly  from  the  liturgy  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  for  his 
preaching  activity,  and  who  has  learned  to  explain  the  Holy  Scripture 
with  it  —  to  him  the  two  richest  fountains  for  announcing  the  divine 
word  bubble  over  with  a  fulness  and  freshness,  that  to  him  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  justly  applied:  Panis  ei  datus  cst,  aquae  cjus 
fidcles  sunt.  (Isa.  33:  16;  see  above,  pp.  45  and  46.) 

We  will  now  begin  to  describe  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  detail. 

§  i.   THE  MEANING  OF  THE  LITURGICAL  TIME 

Time  is  a  passing  motion  (objectively  considered:  a  constantly 
following  succession,  which  we  meet  in  the  phenomena  of  the  inner 
and  the  outer  world).  Eternity  is  the  permanent  end.1  The 
development  which  takes  place  in  the  various  stages  of  human  life 
is  a  motion  to  the  end,  through  time  to  eternity.  Ut  sic  transcamus 
per  haec  bona  tcmporalia,  ut  non  amittamus  actcrna.  (Prayer  of  the 
Church.)  Time  is  placed  at  our  disposal  that,  with  God's  grace, 
we  may  attain  our  eternal  salvation:  Omnia  vcstra  sunt  .  .  .  vita, 
mors,  pracscntia,  futura  .  .  .  vos  autcm  Christi.  (I  Cor.  3:  22-23.) 
Time  is  also  a  means  to  the  end.  Therefore  the  Apostle  designates 
the  true  Christians  as:  tent  pus  redimentcs.  (Eph.  5:  16.)  In  the 
same  spirit  the  ascetics  use  the  beautiful  words  ascribed  to  St. 
Bernard:  Tcmpus  tantum  valet  quantum  sanguis  Christi,  quantum 
totum  coclum.  In  order  to  induce  us  to  acquire  and  use  time  for 

1  Space  and  time  are  extensively  and  protensively  potential  infinite  greatness. 
They  are  a  terrestrial  image  of  eternity.  Infinite  space,  in  reality  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  a  potential,  but  an  actual,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  infinite  time  and  numbers  cannot  possibly  be  demonstrated. 
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our  supernatural  good,  the  Church  dedicated  the  whole  of  time 
constantly  recurring  during  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year.  There 
fore,  the  words  of  the  Church,  which  she  borrows  from  the  lips  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (II  Cor.  6:  2  sqq.):  Eccc  mine  tempus  acccptabilc, 
eccc  mine  dies  salutis  —  exhortamur  vos  fratres,  nc  in  vacuum  gratiam 
Dei  rccipiatis  —  are  also  applicable  to  the  entire  sacred  year.  In 
so  far  we  shall  speak  of  the  liturgical  year.  (Compare  in  relation 
to  the  religious  importance  of  time,  the  masses,  and  the  office,  but 
especially  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent, 
of  the  Sunday  in  Septuagesima,  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  ember  days.) 

§  2.   THE  IDEA  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR  l 

1.  What  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  year?     If  we 
study  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  missal,  the  breviary,  and  of 
the  other  liturgical  books,  and  scrutinize  more  closely  its  practical 
application  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  the  life  of  Jesus  will 
become  manifest  as  the  center  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     The  ecclesias 
tical  year  is  the  direct  annual  repetition  and  renewal  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  among  us.     The  antecedents,  the  life,  the  labor,  the  suffering, 
the  sacrifice,  the  resurrection,  the  glorification,  and  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  Jesus,  are  annually  placed  before  us.     The  sacrifice 
and  the  graces  of  Jesus  are  actually  renewed  thereby  and  applied 
to  the  faithful. 

The  object  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  therefore  twofold:  glori 
fication  of  God,  divine  worship  —  and  the  sanctification  and  hap 
piness  of  men:  Gloria  in  excel  sis  Deo  —  Pax  hominibus.  The 
ecclesiastical  year  ought  to  accomplish  within  us  what  St.  Paul 
(Gal.  2:  20)  expresses  by  the  words:  Vivo  autem,jam  non  ego:  vivit 
vero  in  me  Christus.  (See  above,  p.  55.) 

2.  Hou>  is  this  idea  carried  out?    The  following  important  con 
siderations  will  answer  this  question: 

(a)  A  very  close  natural  psychological  consideration.  If  we  place 
ourselves  into  the  position  of  the  disciples  \ve  will  perceive  and 
feel  at  once  how  the  first  feast-days  arose  in  an  artless  manner. 
When,  f.i.,  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  recurred  the  first 

1  Literature:  Amberger,  Pastoral theologie;  Gueranger,  Eccles.  Year.  Kellner, 
Heortology;  Sailer,  Pastoral  theologie,  III.  B.  Dippel,  Kirchenjahr;  Baeumer, 
Geschichte  des  Breviers;  Propst,  Dis  Liturgie  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte.  Also 
interesting  notes  in  Grisar,  The  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Pooes;  Duchesne, 
Origin  of  Christian  Worship. 
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time,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  for  the  Apostles  to  regard  it 
as  an  ordinary  day?  "Today,  one  year  ago,  on  this  very  day,  our 
Lord  arose  from  the  grave  and  came  to  us  and  said:  "Peace  be  to 
you.''  "How  could  it  have  been  possible  to  forget  this  day  .  .  . 
or  not  to  celebrate  it,  since  He  could  not  be  forgotten?"  Thus 
the  first  great  feasts  arose  among  the  Christians:  thus  they 
established  themselves,  as  it  were.  (See  Sailer,  Pastoraltheologie, 
III,  B.  Abtl.  6:  "Der  Priester  zum  Besten  seiner  Gemeinde," 
pp.  123-129.) 

(b}  The  supernatural  consideration  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  The  Church  responded  to 
this  inclination  of  the  human  heart  and  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  directing  her  to  ordain  the  solemnity  of  the  feasts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  thoughtfully  and  canonically,  and  to  combine 
it  with  the  life  of  the  divine  worship  and  of  the  sacraments.  This 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
the  Jewish  liturgy  of  the  Old  Law,  in  connection  with  the  sacra 
mental  and  ethical  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Church, 
with  a  thoughtful  leaning  toward  the  course  of  nature  and  of  the 
civil  year,  and  not  infrequently  through  a  wise  transformation  of 
individual  pagan  feasts,  to  the  solemnity  of  which  a  new  and  a 
higher  meaning  and  a  new  form  were  given. 

(c)  The  important  consideration  of  the  historical  formation  and 
development.  In  the  course  of  time  natural  and  supernatural  con 
siderations  combined  and  gave  an  impetus  to  farther  development. 
This  is  shown  by  archeological  investigation  which  alone  secures 
us  against  false  conceptions,  idealistic  exaggerations,  and  artificial 
combinations  as  well  as  against  spiritless  emptiness.  The  celebration 
of  Sundays  is  proof,  in  behalf  of  the  remotest  days  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Christian  continuation  of  the  Sabbath  commanded  by  God, 
and  which,  by  apostolic  decree,  was  transferred  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  was  stamped  as  a  celebration  of  the  redemption  and 
of  the  resurrection,  without,  however,  allowing  the  ancient  idea  of 
Sabbath-rest,  for  and  in  God,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  idea. 
Of  the  Christian  solemn  feasts  the  ancient  Church  knew  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  which  gradually  were  transferred  to  Sundays.  To 
these  Epiphany  was  added  in  the  fourth  century  or  even  earlier, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  the  feast  of  Christmas. 
At  the  end  of  the  persecution  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  solemn 
public  divine  worship  a  richer  development  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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year  began.  This  led  to  the  celebrated  liturgical  reformation  of  the 
fourth  century.1  The  first  additions  to  the  ecclesiastical  year,  after 
this,  were  the  preparations  for  the  solemn  feasts,  the  oldest  of  which 
was  the  Quadragesima,  and  the  octaves  of  the  solemn  feasts,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  the  octave  of  Easter.  To  this  was  added 
the  original  inner  connection  between  Easter  and  Pentecost.  When 
Epiphany  arose  it  gradually  received  an  octave  and  was  placed 
into,  though  a  somewhat  loose,  connection  with  Easter.  Christ 
mas  came  later  and  constantly  grew  in  splendor;  it  received  like 
wise  a  kind  of  a  preparatory  time;  at  first  a  simple  fast,  from 
which  later  on  the  liturgical  Advent  was  formed,  etc.  During  the 
first  six  centuries  the  ordinary  Sundays  of  the  year  (Dominicae 
quotidianac]  had  no  liturgical  standing,  with  the  exception  of 
Quadragesima  and  those  which  are  the  marking  stones  and  boun 
daries  of  solemnities.  Then  arose  for  the  Sundays  a  species  of 
Commune  Dominicariim,  a  number  of  masses  of  voluntary  selec 
tions.  (Compare  the  origin  of  Trinity  Sunday.)  In  the  Sacra- 
mentarium  Gclasianum  only  the  Sundays  of  Lent  and  the  Sundays 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  have  a  special  liturgical  character. 
But  the  development  hastened  to  its  final  step:  to  a  combination  of 
cycles  offcasts  among  themselves,  into  one  harmonious  whole  —  to  a  full 
celebration  of  the  life  and  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  Jesus. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  the  development  was  mainly 
completed.  The  so-called  Sacramentarium  Gregorianum,  rather  its 
transformation  between  784  and  791,  shows,  on  the  whole,  the 
present  ecclesiastical  year.  The  Sundays  after  Pentecost  were  the 
latest  fitted  into  the  frame  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  since  Pentecost 
brought  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  as  it  were,  to  a  close,  and 
thus  there  was  wanting  for  the  following  weeks  a  strict  continuation 
of  historical  matter.  This  combination  continued  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  today  the  relation  of  these 
Sundays  among  themselves  is  a  comparatively  loose  one.  The 
Western  Church  never  celebrated  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
though  the  Greek  Church  did,  f.i.,  the  feast  of  the  general  councils, 
the  feast  of  orthodoxy  (the  termination  of  iconoclasm).  The  rea 
sons  for  the  establishment  of  certain  feasts  in  the  Western  Church, 
f.i.,  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
feast  of  the  Name  of  Mary,  of  the  feast  B.  M.  de  Mercede  Redemp- 

1  See  Propst,  Liturgie  des  vierten  Jahrhunderts   und   deren  Reform,  Muenster, 
i.  W.  1893.     Duchesne,  Origin  of  Christian  Worship.     Dr.  Kraus,  Realenzyklopaedie. 
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tionis  Captivorum,  might  possibly  form  an  analogy.  Thus  arche 
ology  shows  us  the  gradual  formation  and  the  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  The  ecclesiastical  year  is  a  living  organism 
which  is  still  constantly  growing,  it  develops  new  buds,  and  in  the 
present  and  future  days  experiences  certain  changes  and  will  con 
tinue  to  experience  them.  (See  art.  II,  n.  4,  pp.  166  sqq.) 

§  3.   THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR 

The  ecclesiastical  year  is  divided  into  three  great  cycles  of 
feasts,  i.  The  cycle  of  Christmas.  2.  The  cycle  of  Easter.  3.  The 
cycle  of  Pentecost.  The  nativity  of  Christ  forms  the  center  of 
the  first,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection  the  zenith  of  the  second, 
and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Christ  and  His  continued 
life  in  the  Church  the  principal  point  in  the  third  cycle  of  feasts. 
Within  these  three  cycles  of  feasts  the  antecedents  of  the  birth, 
the  life,  and  the  continuation  of  Christ  are  presented  and  renewed. 
Some  authors  prefer  a  two-fold  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  year: 
The  Christmas  and  Easter  cycle.  Pentecost  and  its  octave  they 
regard  as  the  fruit  of  Easter.  For  this  conception  of  Pentecost 
the  liturgy  itself  offers  some  excuse.  Nevertheless,  the  time  after 
Pentecost  to  the  beginning  of  Advent  forms  its  own  cycle  and 
could  only  be  embodied  into  the  Easter  cycle  in  a  rather  forced 
manner. 

§  4.   THE  COURSE  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  CYCLE 

The  Christmas  cycle  recalls  to  mind  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
and  renews  its  grace:  Christus  natus  cst  nobis  (Invitatorium  of 
matins)  —  apparuit  gratia  Dei  Sahatoris  nostri  (Epistle  of  the  first 
mass  of  Christmas). 

The  Christmas  cycle  has: 

(a)  A  preparatory  celebration  (Advent). 

(b)  A  first  solemn  feast  with  a  great  solemnity  (Christmas  and 
its  octave). 

(c)  A  second  solemn  feast  with  solemnities  (Epiphany  with  an 
octave). 

(d)  An  after  celebration  (the  Sundays  and  weeks  after  Epiphany 
to  Septuagesima). 
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§  5.  THE  PREPARATORY  CELEBRATION.    ADVENT 

i.  The  history  of  Advent.1  Christmas,  like  Easter,  had  obtained 
besides  a  vigil  and  octave  also  a  longer  preparatory  time.  The  latter 
could  not,  of  course,  precede  the  feast.  It  rather  required  a  long  time 
for  organisation,  and  since  the  feast  itself  had  only  been  introduced  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  definite 
mention  of  Advent  only  occurs  officially  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.2 

The  collection  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  begins  with  a  ser 
mon  for  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent.3  The  Gelasianum  presents  five 
masses  for  Advent,  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  book. 
They  are  as  improperly  put  here  in  this  position  as  are  the  sixteen  masses 
of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  According  to  the  more  ancient  rite 
Advent  comprised  five  weeks,  which  were  reduced  to  four  by  Gregory  VII. 

A  sort  of  a  preparatory  celebration  or  a  time  for  the  preparation  for 
Christmas  existed,  however,  prior  to  this.  It  consisted,  analogically 
to  the  preparation  for  Easter,  in  a  fast,  which  began  on  St.  Martin's 
day  (November  n)  and  lasted  till  Christmas:  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays  were  fast-days,  the  same  as  in  Lent.  In  this  manner  the 
preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  was  instituted  in  Gaul  ever 
since  the  days  of  Bishop  Perpetuus  of  Tours  (died  491)  in  the  fifth 
century,  as  may  be  gathered  from  contemporaneous  historical  reports.4 
This  fast  was  not  observed  in  Rome,  but  it  developed  Advent  into  a 
liturgical  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  and  incorporated  it  therein.  Its 
liturgy,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  put  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
Lent  and  the  chanting  of  the  Gloria  was  omitted  during  the  time  of 
Advent. 

If  the  Greek  Church  did  not  adopt  a  liturgical  preparatory  celebra 
tion  for  Christmas,  nevertheless  it  observes,  ever  since  the  eighth  cen 
tury,  the  fast  which  lasts  from  St.  Philip's  day  (Nov.  14),  to  December 
25,  therefore  —  six  weeks.6  According  to  the  Mozarabic  and  the 
Milanese  rite  Advent  lasted  as  long. 

After  the  Advent  celebration  had  been  embodied  into  the  ecclesi 
astical  year  in  Rome,  it  spread  throughout  the  West.  We  find  it  in 
the  ancient  Spanish  rite,  and  really  with  five  Sundays  of  Advent,  about 
the  year  650  in  the  lectionary  of  Silos.  Its  adoption  in  the  Franconian 
empire  required  a  much  longer  time,  though  a  basis  for  it  had  already 
been  prepared  by  Perpetuus  for  the*  liturgical  books  of  the  seventh 

1  We  give  for  the  history  of  Advent  a  short  review  and  Kellner's  Heortology. 

2  See  the  article  on  Advent  by  Kruell  and  Kraus  —  Realenzykl. 

'  Greg.  M.  Horn,  in  evang.  I,  horn.  i.  6,  7,  20.     Migne  76,  1078  sqq. 
4  Gregor.  Tur.,  Hist.  Fr.  X.  31.     Cone.  Matiscon,  can.  9. 

8  The  Copts  also  observe  a  fast  of  Advent,  which  begins  on  the  19,  Athyr  (Nov. 
15).     Wuestenfeld,  Synaxarium  of  Michael  of  Atriba  sub  15.  Nov. 
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century;  the  lectionary  of  Luxeuil,  and  the  so-called  Missale  Gothico- 
Gallicanum,  edited  by  Mabillon,  begin  with  the  Vigilia  Natalis  Domini, 
without  Advent.  In  Rome  itself  the  arrangement  must  have  been 
adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  since  the  collection  of  the  sermons  of 
St.  Augustin  and  Leo  I  show  no  trace  thereof. 

The  common  notion  that  the  four  weeks  of  Advent  symbolize  four 
thousand  years  (?)  (exegetically  untenable)  from  Adam  to  Christ,  finds 
not  the  least  support  in  liturgy.  (See  p.  199.) 

Older  than  Advent  itself  is  the  fast  of  Advent.  Long  before  the  liturgy 
of  Advent  had  impressed  its  seal  upon  the  fast,  and  had  been  adopted, 
the  preparation  for  the  Advent  of  the  Saviour  had  already  begun  by  a 
fast  and  this  fast  began  with  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  (Nov.  n).  It 
covered,  therefore,  forty-two  days,  and  it  may  be  that  in  its  introduc 
tion  the  duration  of  the  days  of  Lent  before  Easter  was  considered. 
This  fast  was  observed  in  Gaul  according  to  the  canon  of  the  first  synod 
of  Macon  (581)  so  that  the  fast  lasted,  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  to  Christmas  and  the  rite  of 
the  mass  was  to  be  conformed  to  that  of  Lent  (Sacrificia  quadragcsimali 
ordinc  celebrari}}  In  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours  the  precept 
of  fasting  was  binding  only  on  the  monks.  But  these  were  to  fast  on  all 
days  during  the  month  of  December  until  Christmas.  - 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  Advent  it  may  be  said  that  until  the 
tenth  century  many  advocated  the  jive  weeks.  It  was  especially  em 
phasized  in  favor  of  this  opinion  that  according  to  the  opposite  practice, 
if  Christmas  occurred  on  a  Monday,  Advent  strictly  computed  would 
only  last  three  weeks.  Witnesses  of  later  times  of  the  two-fold  practise 
are  Amalarius  and  Abbo  of  Fleury,3  although  the  duration  of  four  weeks 
had  already  been  received  in  France  in  the  eighth  century,  as  far  as  it 
was  influenced  by  Rome.4  In  later  times  this  was  especially  advocated 
by  Berno  of  Reichenau,  the  composer  of  the  Micrologos.5 

Differing  from  this  we  have  the  Milanese  rite  and  the  Mozarabic 
which  extend  the  duration  of  Advent  to  six  weeks,  equalising  Lent  in 
its  duration.6 

2.  The  character  of  Advent.  Advent  is  a  time  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  There  is  a  three-fold  advent  of  the 
Lord:  the  advent  in  the  flesh;  the  advent  into  our  hearts;  and  the 
advent  to  judgment  in  power  and  majesty.  During  Advent  we 
celebrate  the  expectation  of  the  first  coming  of  Christ;  but  ideas 

1  Matiscon.  I  can.  9. 

2  Turon.  II.  can.  27,  anno  567. 

1  Amalarius,  De  eccl.  off.  III.  40.  IV.  30.  Abbo,  Apolog.  Migne  139,  472. 

4  F.i.,  in  the  Calendarium  Frontonis. 

6  Migne,  142,  1079,  1088.  •  Binterim,  V.  167;   Migne  85,  139. 
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of  the  second  and  the  third  coming  penetrate  the  whole  liturgy. 
The  liturgical  fundamental  character  of  Advent  is: 

(a)  Penance.     This  is  indicated  by   the  purple  vestments  - 
the  appearance  of  the  penitential  preacher,  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  Gospels  —  the  forbidden  time  (for  the  solemnization  of  mar 
riages)  —  the  ember  days.     But  there  is  not  such  a  complete  peni 
tential  sorrow  as  in  Lent:    the  allelujah  is  sung. 

(b)  Recollection.     Prayer,  the  lessons,  the  entire  divine  worship 
invite   recollection:     in   our   country   even   nature   indicates   this 
character. 

(c)  A  longing  after  the  Redeemer.     The  weeks  of  Advent  typify 
the   thousands   of  years  before   Christ.     The   lessons,   which   are 
taken  from  Isaias,  the  orations,  the  Gospels  of  the  Sundays,  the 
antiphons  of  the  office  de  tempore,  but  especially  the  large  O-anti- 
phons  from  the  seventeenth  of  December  bear  this  character  and 
are  expressions  of  a  mighty  and  energetic  longing  for  Christ.     Ad 
vent  is  therefore  the  solemn  time  of  the  virtue  of  Hope. 

3.  The  development  of  Advent.  In  the  present  Roman  liturgy 
Advent  lasts  four  weeks  (though  not  always  complete).  There  is: 

(a)  A  remote  preparation,  from  the  first  to  the  third  Sunday. 
The  invitatorium  announces:    Re  gem  venturum  Dominum:    venite 
adoremus. 

(b)  A  proximate  preparation,  beginning  with  the  third  Sunday. 
The  invitatorium  recites  that  the  Lord  is  nigh:  Propc  est  jam  Domi- 
nus:    venite  adoremus.     The  Christmas  joy  already  penetrates  it: 
Gaudete  in  Domino,  itcrum  dico  gaudete:  Dominus  enim  prope  est. 

(c)  A  more  proximate  preparation,  beginning  with  the  seven 
teenth    December.     These    days    are    indicated    by    the    glorious 
O-antiphons.     They   constitute   a   solemn  novena  of  longing  for 
the  Messias,  and  have  a  higher  liturgical  rank. 

(d)  An  immediate  preparation:    the  solemnly  established  vigil 
of  Christmas. 

§  6.   THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT  l 

We  will  treat  of  this  Sunday,  considered  from  its  liturgical 
side,  somewhat  more  fully:  first,  because  it  is  the  first  boundary 
stone  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  —  and  secondly,  to  furnish  a  more 
richly  developed  example  for  personal  exercise.  For  an  explana 
tion  of  the  Gospels  of  Advent  we  refer  to  Dr.  Keppler's  "Advent- 

1  Compare  pp.  59,  60,  61,  62. 
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perikopen,"  and  to  Foersters  "Homilien  und  Sonntagspredigten." 
(See  pp.  59,  60,  61,  62.)  We  will  develop  the  fundamental  thoughts 
of  each  of  the  most  prominent  Sundays;  the  principal  dispositions 
and  the  entire  picture  of  the  liturgy.  In  the  suggestions  for  the 
selection  of  themes  we  will  pay  special  attention,  likewise,  to  the 
accompanying  thoughts.  \Ye  will,  however,  confine  ourselves  in 
the  consideration  of  many  Sundays  to  a  description  of  the  main 
ideas. 

I.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  liturgy  —  The  Coming  of  Christ. 
The  first  Sunday  of  Advent  has  a  double  character.     We  are  stand 
ing  beneath  the  portals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  and  of  Christmas. 
Therefore  the  Sunday  announces  a  double  coming  of  Christ:    one 
in  humility  for  our  redemption,  and  one  in  glory  for  our  judgment. 
If  you  will,  there  is  also  a  three-fold  advent  of  Christ:  one  soon  to 
follow  in  Bethlehem,  the  present  one  in  our  hearts,  and  a  future 
one  —  on  the  day  of  judgment.     Besides,  this  day  of  judgment  is 
a  double  one,  and  the  final  coming  of  Christ  is  likewise  a  double 
one.     There  is  a  last  day  of  our  lives,  which  brings  with  it  the 
particular  judgment :  in  the  biblical  language  it  is  called  the  advent : 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.     There  is  a  last  day  of  the  world,  whereon 
the  general  judgment  will  be  inaugurated.     And  this  day  is  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  fullest  and  the  highest  sense.     Excita 
quacsumus  Dominc  potcntiam  tuam  ct  veni  (as  Redeemer  upon  the 
world:    Oration).     Induimini  Dominum  Jesum  Christum:   proprior 
est  nostra  salus  (as  Redeemer  into  our  hearts:   Epistle).     Uis  autcm 
fieri  incipicntibus  —  legate  capita  vcstra  (as  judge  and  Redeemer  at 
the  end  of  the  word). 

II.  The  fundamental  sentiment  of  the  liturgy  —fear  of  the  judge: 
therefore:   flight  to  the  Redeemer:   Ad  Te  animam  levavi.     (Introi- 
tus.)     Aresccntibus  hominibus  prac  timore.     (Evang.)     flora  est  de 
somno  surgcre:   abjiciamus  opera  tcncbrarum.     (Epistle.)     Ostende 
nobis    Domine    miscricordiam    tuam   ct    salutare    tuum    da    nobis. 
(Gradual.)     Fly  to  the  Redeemer,  in  order  that  the  judge  may  be 
merciful  to  you. 

III.  The  entire  view  of  the  liturgy. 

(A)  The  entire  view  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year :  Christ  the  coming  judge. 

The  ancient  Christians  loved  to  represent  the  last  judgment 
on  the  western  walls  of  cathedrals  and  churches,  in  order  that  its 
silent  and  never  ceasing  sermon  might  accompany  the  faithful 
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into  the  sanctuary,  and  also  out  of  it;  thus,  likewise,  do  we  meet 
the  idea  of  the  last  judgment  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year.  To  the  end,  attended  with  fear,  follows 
directly  a  beginning  with  fear.1  The  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment 
has  closed  the  ecclesiastical  year.2  Yes,  repeatedly  we  have  heard 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  since  the  day  of  All  Saints  and  of  All 
Souls.  The  tuba  minim  spargcns  sonum  opens  also  the  new  ecclesi 
astical  year,  and  its  tremendous  sounds  vibrate  through  the  whole 
liturgy  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent.3  Under  the  portals  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  a  chorus  of  trumpets  announces:  There  is  an 
Eternity.  From  this  fundamental  thought  springs  a  double  ad 
monition: 

(a)  Raise  up  your  heads  in  holy  fear.  (Gospel.)  The  knocking 
of  the  judge  arouses  the  holy  fear  of  God.  Timor  Domini  initium 
sapicntiac.  (Eccles.  1:16;  Ps.  no:  10.)  Fincm  loqucndi  pariter 
audiamus:  Dcum  time:  ct  mandata  cjus  obsena.  (Eccles.  12:  13,  14.) 
(Compare  above,  p.  127,  n.  14  d.)  There  is: 

(a)  A  fear  in  thought,  which  frightens  us  (beginning  of  the 
Gospel) 

(ft)   A  fear  in  action,  which  converts  us  (Epistle). 

(b)  Raise  your  heads  in  holy  prayer.     Prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  (see  the  exegesis  of  the  Introit,  pp.  58  sqq.). 

(B)  An  entire  view  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent:  Christ  the  com 
ing  Redeemer  and  the  Judge.  This  thought  permeates  the  entire 
liturgy.  Especially  beautiful  does  it  appear  in  the  mass,  (a)  A 
look  upwards  to  the  Redeemer  (Introit  of  the  mass) ;  (/3)  A  look  into 
the  heart  (Epistle  of  the  mass) ;  (y)  A  look  into  the  future  at  the 
judge  (Gospel  of  the  mass).  If  you  fail  to  look  up  to  the  Redeemer 
and  look  not  into  your  own  hearts,  you  will  be  forced,  at  some 
time,  to  look  up  to  the  terrible  judge.  (Compare  herewith  the 
respective  texts  of  the  missal  and  our  explanation  of  this  part  of 
the  liturgy,  see  above,  pp.  58,  59,  and  60.) 

IV.  Themes,  i.  The  theme  often  follows  directly  from  the  funda 
mental  thought,  from  the  fundamental  sentiment,  and  the  entire  view 
of  the  liturgy.  Compare  herewith  the  chapter:  The  practical  sermon, 
art.  I,  point  II;  The  liturgy  and  the  selection  of  subjects  (above,  pp. 

1  Dr.  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  p.  16.     During  the  middle  ages  even  the  Gospel 
of  the  palm-procession  was  read. 

1  Dr.  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  p.  15. 
1  Dr.  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  i .  c. 
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58-61).  A  wise  limitation  in  the  selection  of  the  course  of  thoughts  is 
advisable. 

2.  The  theme  likewise  follows  from  the  concomitant  thoughts, 
which  may  be  gained  in  striking  abundance,  through  a  lovely  homiletic 
exegesis.  (See  pp.  54,  57,  61;  also  pp.  153  sqq.,  especially  pp.  154  sqq.: 
Study  of  pericopes:  Personal  homiletic  exegesis,  etc.) 

For  this  Sunday  we  will  give  a  richer  collection  of  examples  in  a 
special  paragraph. 

§  6.  (Continued.}     THEMES  OF  SERMONS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  LITURGY  OF 
THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

We  will  give  herewith  an  example  of  a  rich  and  many-sided  homiletic 
stimulation,  which  a  single  formulary  of  a  mass  and  of  an  cilice  can 
give  for  many  years:  always  new  material  and  new  thoughts  —  and  the 
old  given  necessarily  always  under  a  new  form.  This  paragraph  will  be 
an  incentive  to  similar  work  for  other  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

I.  Theme.     Character  of  Advent :  Longing  —  recollection  —  penance. 
(See  above  p.  175,  §5,2....) 

II.  Theme.     A  look  upward  to  God,  at  tJie  beginning  of  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  year  (from  the  Introit).     See  sketch,  p.  60. 

III.  Theme.     Prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.    (Exe 
gesis    of    the    Introit).     (a)  Prayer,     (b)  Prayer    for    right    direction. 
(See  p.  60.) 

IV.  Theme.     The  first  word  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  its  year 
(thematic  homily  of  the  Introit).    On  the  tirst  page  of  the  missal  the 
priest  will  find  these  words:    Ad  Te  levavi  animam  meam,  etc.     The 
first  song  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  year  brings  the  same  words  to  our 
ears  and  to  our  soul.     Every  word  of  God  surpasses  all  gold  and  jewels. 
Therefore,  let  us  consider  word  for  word,  thought  for  thought,  etc.    (Com 
pare  the  matter  pp.  60  sqq.  and  p.  67  I.,  but  now  as  a  close  and  a  practical 
exegesis,  combined  with  the  verses.) 

V.  Theme.     (Apologetically    considered,    in    conjunction   with    the 
Introit.) 

A  word  on  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  prayer. 

I.  A  word  on  the  spirit  of  prayer.  We  are  led  into  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  (.4)  by  the  question:  What  is  prayer?  The  Introit  tells  us: 
Ad  Te  levavi  animam  meant:  "The  raising  of  the  soul  to  God,"  not  simply 
a  motion  of  the  lips.  A  single  slowly  and  thoughtfully  recited  "  Our 
Father  "  is  of  a  lasting  effect  —  even  though  you  recite  your  "  Our  Father  " 
rather  rapidly.  An  elevation  of  the  soul  at  consecration  and  during  the 
moments  after  communion  is  of  an  inestimable  value.  But  we  are 
taught  what  prayer  and  what  the  spirit  of  prayer  really  are: 

(a)    By  an  attentive  look  around  us:    every  grain  of  seed,  every 
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being,  entire  nature  cries  out:  God  lives.  Modern  science,  modern 
investigation  recognizes  the  laws,  the  traces  of  God  in  nature  more 
clearly  and  more  deeply  than  was  formerly  done.  All  things  exclaim: 
There  is  a  God.  But  thou,  Oh  man!  reasonable  creature  of  the  \vorld 
and  of  the  universe  —  raise  thy  soul  to  God !  pray  in  the  name  of  the 
entire  creation,  pray  in  the  name  of  the  universe!  (See  above  pp.  74-76.) 
Prayer,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  taught  us: 

(b)  By  a  look  into  ourselves.  (a)  Our  own  ability  of  direction  urges 
us  to  pray.  The  grandest  act  of  man,  no  doubt,  is  to  think  and  to  will. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  subject  that  he  can  think  of  and 
desire  is  God.  Therefore,  elevate  your  soul  to  God:  Pray!  —  A  modern 
infidel  writer  asserted  that  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  caught  at 
prayer.  The  contrary  is  true.  To  pray  is  the  highest  honor  for  man, 
the  greatest  capability  of  man.  (ft)  Our  own  misery  urges  us  to  pray. 
If  a  husband  sees  his  faithful  wife  hovering  for  weeks  between  life  and 
death  —  if  a  noble,  promising,  talented  youth  is  consumed  by  sickness 
in  the  very  springtime  of  life  —  oh  how  this  urges  one  to  pray!  The 
well-known  proverb  has  a  deep  and  true  meaning:  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  prayer.  And  this  holy  time  of  Advent,  which  reminds  us 
of  our  sins,  of  our  passions,  of  our  miseries  —  and  of  all  that  which  man 
would  be  without  Jesus — •  urges  us  to  pray  to  the  coming  Redeemer: 
Ad  Te  levavi  animam  meam:  in  Tc  confido  .  .  .  neque  irrideant  me  inimici 
mei  .  .  .  ctenim  universi,  qui  te  expectant,  non  confundentur .  (y)  After 
looking  around  us  and  into  ourselves  let  us  cast  another  look  quickly 
above  ourselves,  up  to  God,  to  Jesus,  whom  we  expect  in  this  time  of 
Advent.  Hereby  we  will  again  learn  the  indispensably  necessary  spirit 
of  prayer.  He  at  whose  word  the  surging  waves  were  suddenly  stilled, 
He  Who  called  Lazarus  forth  from  the  grave  and  Who  Himself  passed 
through  the  stone  of  the  tomb  —  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer  (pernoc- 
tabat  in  oratione  Dei] .  He  calls  and  urges  us  saying :  Petite  —  pulsate  — 
oportet  semper  orare  et  nunquam  deficere.  Therefore,  one  of  our  iirst 
duties  is:  Orate  fratresl  (Application.)  All  this  is  an  answer  to  the 
question:  What  is  prayer?  To  raise  the  soul  to  God,  urged  on  by  the 
world  around  us,  and  in  us  and  by  Him  Who  is  above  us.  But  we  shall 
learn  to  know  the  spirit  of  prayer  still  better  if  we  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  (B)  Wherefore  should  we  pray?  We  may  pray,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  for  all  necessities.  But  one  is  the  spirit  and  the  substance  of 
prayer:  vias  tuas  demonstra  mihi,  semitas  tuas  edoce  me  (Introit). 
Prayer  for  the  soul's  salvation,  for  the  proper  way,  for  amelioration  of 
character,  against  our  predominant  fault,  for  progress  in  virtue  - 
prayer  for  strength  to  be  faithful  to  our  state  of  life,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
parental  duties  —  for  our  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  those  in  our  charge 
(specialize),  f.  i.,  prayer  and  a  renewal  of  the  purpose  of  amendment 
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made  in  the  last  confession,  or  during  the  offertory  of  mass.  (See  above, 
pp.  60,  61.)  The  first  and  most  of  the  petitions  of  the  "Our  Father" 
teach  us  the  spirit  of  prayer :  Vias  tuas  demonstra  mihi  —  semitas  tuas 
edoce  me  —  such  is  the  spirit  of  prayer.  And  yet  there  are  many  who  say : 
All  this  is  very  nice  and  good!  But  the  use  of  so  many  forms  and  cere 
monies  in  the  Catholic  life  of  prayer  is  objectionable  to  us!  Therefore  - 

II.  A  word  on  the  forms  of  prayer,  (a)  There  are  forms  because 
we  are  visible  human  beings.  Man  is  a  spiritual-sensible  being  and 
not  a  pure  spirit.  Man  is  a  social  being.  He  does  not  live  solely  to 
himself.  Therefore,  all  spiritual  things  necessarily  have  some  form,  a 
certain  order,  a  definite  discipline.  Whoever  does  not  do  spiritual 
things  regularly,  at  least  at  times,  will  soon  not  do  them  at  all.  Where 
can  you  find  more  forms  than  in  the  military  life?  How  many  apparently 
small  details?  Yet  these  details  are  necessary  for  good  discipline.  But 
all  this  is  subject  to  the  great  spiritual  thought,  to  love  of  country,  to 
the  service  of  the  fatherland.  Behold,  how  the  spiritual,  the  noblest 
is  clothed  in  forms.  Not  quite  so,  yet  very  much  so  in  many  similar 
points,  is  the  case  in  regard  to  religion,  the  service  of  God.  Full  liberty 
exists  in  one's  own  private  chamber,  for  private  prayer  which  is  pro 
ductive  of  much  good,  and  is  even  a  matter  of  an  exalted  and  earnest 
duty.  But  there  are  certain  forms  of  prayer  because  we  are  human, 
and  without  these  forms  everything  would  end  in  indifference,  (b)  There 
are  forms  because  there  is  a  visible  Church.  A  visible  Christ  —  therefore 
a  visible  Church  —  a  visible  service  —  visible  sacraments  — •  through 
which  immeasurable  invisible  graces  flow  into  our  souls  to  supply 
interior  strength. 

III.  Are  they  really  mere  forms?  Empty  forms?  Today  is  the  begin 
ning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  All  these  forms  of  prayer  and  of  worship 
are  bearers  of  great  ideas  —  bearers  of  supernatural  graces.  Is  it  mere 
form  if,  in  the  divine  service  of  this  time  of  Advent,  the  silent  Infant  of 
Christmas  stands  before  the  gates  of  our  souls:  Ecce  sto  ad  ostium  et 
pulso?  Are  not  the  Gospels,  the  orations,  and  the  chants  such  a  knock 
ing?  There  exist  today,  for  the  educated  and  for  the  ordinary  people, 
prayer-books  and  literature  which  explain  the  glorious  liturgy.  (The 
preacher  should  here  mention  some.)  Is  it  mere  form  when  we  give 
honor  at  the  Gloria  to  the  divine  infant  on  Christmas  day?  When 
heart  and  spirit,  word  and  chant,  organ  and  music,  all  —  all  chant 
harmoniously  with  the  angels  at  Christmas?  When  thousands  gather 
around  the  Saviour,  present  through  consecration?  The  preacher 
should  emphasize  several  such  liturgical  actions  by  some  quick  and 
strong  momentary  illustrations,  f.  i.,  the:  Ecce  lignum  crucis,  the  first 
communion  celebration,  —  the  libera  at  the  catafalque  —  the  requiem  dur 
ing  which  the  priest  is  engaged,  through  Christ,  with  the  Father  of  mercy 
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about  the  souls  of  the  departed  —  during  which  divine  consolation  is 
poured  into  the  heart  of  the  husband  who  has  lost  his  beloved  spouse, 
etc.  Is  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year  —  during  which  Jesus  passes  and 
dispenses  His  benefits  every  Sunday  and  renews,  upon  our  altars,  His 
life  and  His  love  and  brings  them  within  us  in  order  that  the  image  of 
Jesus  may  assume  form  in  our  soul,  that  we  may  live  the  life  of  Jesus  — 
is  all  this  —  all  —  mere  form?  No  —  it  is  spirit  and  life.  It  is  form 
and  formality  only  for  those  who  attend  no  sermons:  for  them  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  ceremonies,  aye,  supernatural  grace  itself,  will  soon 
be  a  mere  echo  from  a  foreign  world.  Soon  they  will  neglect  mass  —  cast 
it  aside  —  as  an  empty  ceremony  —  because  they  know  not  its  mean 
ing.  They  will  stand  before  the  world  faithless  and  graceless  —  steeped 
in  sin  —  and  whatever  they  do  that  is  noble  —  is  only  natural,  without 
a  second,  without  divine  life:  Grandcs  passus  extra  viam.  Therefore,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  we  will  say  with  the  Church  and 
in  the  Church  and  also  in  our  quiet  private  chamber:  Ad  Te  levavi 
animam  meam,  etc.  Instructed  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  form  of  prayer 
-Brethren  —  let  us  pray!  Forget  not  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  prayer  which  the  present  first  Sunday  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  announces.  The  Catholic  people  and  Catholic  men, 
however,  will  today  and  ever  unite  in  the  exalted  prayer  of  the  Church: 
Ad  Tc  Icvavi  animam  mcam. 

VI.  Theme.     Prayer  for  the  one  tiling  necessary,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year.     (Vias  tuas  dcmonstra  mild,  semitas  tuas,  and  the 
the  first  petitions  of  the  "Our  Father.") 

VII.  Theme.     Resolution  of  fidelity  to  one's  vocation,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.    Vias  tuas  dcmonstra  mild,  semitas 
tuas  cdoce  me.     Select  a  two-fold  way  to  comply  with  the  duties  of  your 
state  of  life,     (a]  For  your  vocation  as  a  Christian.     Every  Friday  —  the 
day  of  our  confession  and  every  day  (consecration  of  the  day  by  a  good 
intention  in  the  morning  —  perfect  contrition  every  evening)  show  us 
the  way  to  be  loyal  to  our  vocation.     These  are  the  forces  that  hold  the 
Catholic  life  of  a  vocation  together  during  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

(b)  Loyalty  to  your  vocation  in  the  world.  This  way  is  shown  us: 
(a)  by  the  duties  of  our  state  of  life  in  general  (Vias  —  semitas  demonstra 
mild  — •  specialize),  (ft)  by  the  duty  to  amend  one's  character  in  great 
and  little  things  ( Vias  —  semitas.  See  the  Epistle  —  and  above  pp.  5  7-59)  • 

VIII.  Theme.     A  homily  on  (lie  Epistle.      (Read  also  the  Gospel.) 
Our  morning  sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     (See 
a  sketch,  p.  57.) 

IX.  Theme.     How  some  one  became  a  Saint  through  the  words  of  the 
Epistle  of  this  day.     (Compare  the  Epistle  and  the  history  of  the  con- 


version  of  St.  Augustin,  given  in  his  Confessions  —  consult  the  classical 
sermon  of  Bishop  Sailer:  What  led  St.  Augustin  away  from  God?  - 
What  led  him  back  to  God?)  The  sermon  is  entirely  constructed  upon 
material  taken  from  the  Confessions.  It  would  give  sufficient  sugges 
tions  for  a  cycle  of  evening  sermons,  during  Advent,  on  the  Epistle  and 
the  life  of  St.  Augustin.  The  sermon  is,  moreover,  a  model  for  a  bio 
graphical  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  contains  very  much 
useful  matter  for  teachers  of  religion. 

X.    Theme.     Taken  from  the  Epistle:  Fratres  hora  cst: 

1.  II  or  a  est!  —  Now  is  the  right  hour.     Make  use  of  the  present 
time.     A  treatment  according  to  the  principle  attributed  to  St.  Bernard 
is  here  advisable:  Tcmpus  tantum  valet,  quantum  sanguis  Christi,  quantum 
totum  coelum.    Compare  the  appropriate  and  rich  literature  of  ascetics, 
and  treat  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     Describe 
the  contrary  principle  as  a  squandering  of  time  by  neglecting  one's 
vocation,  family,  etc.     Omnia  vestra  sunt:  tempus  praesens — futurum: 
time  is  placed  at  your    disposal:  Negotiamini  dum  venio.     Look  at  the 
judge  in  the  Gospel.     Every  second  of  time  is  a  gift  of  the  eternal  judge. 
Fratres,  hora  est  jam  de  somno  surgere!  (Compare  our  explanation  of  time, 
pp.  169  sqq.) 

2.  Hora  est.     Now  is  the  hour.     Make  use  of  the  time  of  Advent. 
It  is  a   time  of  grace:    Induamur  arma  lucis.     Induamini  Dominum 
Jesum  Christum  (Epistle).     Make  use  of: 

(a)  The  Sunday  sermon:    it  always  furnishes  weapons  —  a  way  of 
light  —  a  principle  of  Christ  —  by  which  we  arm  ourselves  for  the  week, 
and  purchase  time.     It  furnishes  for  us  some  characteristics  of  the  ex 
amples  and  of  the  life  of  Christ  —  which  we  may  adopt  and  implant 
into  our  souls.     (Fruit  of  the  regular  hearing  of  sermons  —  fruit  of  the 
real,  good,  humble,  and  intelligent  hearing  of  sermons  during  this  sacred 
time.    See  pp.  18  and  19  sqq.)    Now  is  the  time  to  use  these  arms  of  light. 
The  arms  of  light  of  this  holy  time  are: 

(b)  The  sacraments  of  Advent  and  of  Christmas.     Practical  stimu 
lants  for  the  fulfilling  of  sacramental  ideas  in  the  light  of  Christmas  are 
produced  by  the  prayers  of  the  Postcommunio  of  all  the  masses  of 
Advent.     A  good  confession,  for  Advent  and  Christmas,  and  its  con 
sequences:  in  the  struggle  against  sin,  in  a  daily  perfect  act  of  contrition 
made  in  the  evening,  etc.,  may  be  splendidly  presented  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  warning:    Hora  est  .  .  .   :    Induamini  Dominum  Jesum  Christum. 
But   Holy    Communion,  especially,  fulfils   this  admonition  of  Advent 
given  by  the  Apostle.     In  such  sermons  one  should  not  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  effects  of  communion.     A  single  one  should  be  selected 
and  all  centered  therein.     Communion  (real  and  spiritual)  is  a  putting 
on  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     He  Himself  comes,  He  gives  us  His  bright 
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garment  —  the  garment  of  divine  grace.  He  gives  us  His  bright  thoughts 
-  of  the  proper  view  of  life  and  of  the  world.  He  gives  us  the  arms  of 
light,  i.e.,  the  innumerable  aids,  that  we  may  never  again  lose  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  garment  of  Christ,  the  grace  of  this  holy  time.  The  preacher 
should  show,  with  all  possible  clearness,  what  one  single  Holy  Communion 
is,  what  one  communion  during  Advent  and  Christmas  may  effect.  He 
should  unfold  the  entire  glorious  wealth  which  we  gain  through  it  and 
all  that  may  follow  therefrom.  Christ  has  entered  the  soul:  There 
fore  our  world  of  thoughts  should  acknowledge  Him.  (Faith  —  a 
struggle  against  ordinary  thoughts  —  against  envious,  uncharitable, 
and  heartless  actions,  etc.  Select  not  all  this,  but  only  one  point  that 
may  be  practical  for  the  parish.)  Christ  enters  on  your  tongue:  There 
fore,  this  sanctified  member  should  never  again  utter  words  which  Christ 
abhors.  He  is  King  of  our  hearts:  Induistis  Jcsiim  Christum.  What 
is  the  character  of  your  inmost  intentions  and  the  motives  of  your 
actions?  —  Do  we  not  wish  to  become  noble  men,  noble  Christians,  real 
Christians  instead  of  egoists?  \Ve  have  not  merely  received  the  Chris 
tian  name  but  Christ  Himself.  Truly:  Ilora  cst  jam  dc  somno  surgere: 
now,  in  this  confession  and  communion  of  Advent.  We  desire  to  indicate 
merely  by  these  thoughts,  which  are  only  partially  considered  and 
developed,  how  easy  it  is  to  inaugurate  a  genuine  renovation  of  life  in  the 
parish,  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  holy  time.  With  this  the  preacher 
ought  to  weave  in,  time  and  again,  some  useful  thoughts  for  those  who 
receive  Holy  Communion  but  seldom,  and  then  again  some  advice  for 
those  who  are  more  zealous  frequenters  of  the  sacraments.  On  this 
background  he  must  induce  the  hearers  to  lead  a  noble,  upright  life, 
without  simulation  and  falsehood.  He  should  attempt  to  intensify  the 
religious  in  men  and  make  suggestions  which  men  are  able  to  carry  out  in 
their  daily  lives,  without  in  the  least  overburdening  the  people  with 
outward  exercises.  Such  ascetic  sermons,  in  connection  with  the  liturgy, 
are  too  rarely  delivered.  And  yet  they  would  be  far  better  received 
than  those  high-sounding  and  stereotyped  treatises  on  themes  of  some 
virtue  given  in  some  scholastic  form.  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  empha 
sized  of  what  an  incalculable  value  the  combination  of  a  liturgical  sol 
emnity  is  with  the  inner  Christian  life  —  and  to  make  the  pulsation  of 
the  Church  sensible  to  the  souls  of  all,  on  these  boundary  marks  of  time 
and  during  these  great  solemnities  of  the  Church.  Many  preachers 
think  themselves  above  such  expositions,  or,  through  a  too  frequent  use  of 
alleged  sermon-books  for  the  purpose,  are  too  academic  and  too  stubborn 
to  work  directly  for  the  strengthening  and  the  supernatural  ennobling 
of  man.  The  tone  of  such  exercises  should  be  neither  that  of  a  high- 
stilted  pathos,  nor  of  a  ranting  polemic  criticism  —  but  of  a  noble,  relig- 
ious;  conversational  tone  coming  from  a  clear  mind  and  a  warm  heart. 
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XI.  Themes  on   the  Gospel.     Compare   the   excellent  work  of   Dr. 
Keppler,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg,  Die  Adventperikopen,  Biblische  Studien, 
Herder,  1899,  which  we  recommend  most  highly  to  the  pastors  of  souls. 
Compare  also   the  last  Sunday    after   Pentecost.     See  Braun,  Kosmo- 
gonie,   compare    "Hochland,"    1903,   III.:    Dr.    Pohle,    Christl.     Welt- 
untergangslehre  und  Astronomic,  p.  503  sqq. 

XII.  Themes  taken  from  the  entire  liturgy  of  the  mass.     (Compare 
pp.  177-179.) 

Theme  (A).  A  liew  upwards  to  God.  (Introit).  A  view  into  ourselves. 
(Epistle.)  A  view  into  the  future  (Gospel).  Compare  pp.  58,  59,  60, 
178,  179.) 

Theme  (B).    Fear  of  t he  judge.  —  Prayer  to  the  Redeemer. 

1.  Fear  of  the  judge.     The  essential  ideas  of  the  Gospel  indicate: 
(</)  that  the  judge  is  coming  (a  short,  not  very  extensive  description  of 
the    judgment    as   a    fact),    then:     Legate    capita    vcstra,    appropinquat 
rcdcmptio  vcstra.    The   Gospel  indicates   (b)    that  He  will  surely  come: 
Appropinquat    rcdcmptio    vcstra;     vcrba    mca    non    transibunt.     He    will 
surely  come,  without  fail.     Our  whole  life  will  then  be  judged.     But  His 
forerunner,  the  particular  judgment,  will  approach  much  earlier.    (Short 
dogmatic   ideas   in    the    light    of    the    Gospel.)     (c]    The  Gospel    indi 
cates,  furthermore,  that  the  judge  will  come  with  definite  signs:    Vidct-e 
ficulncam  ct  omnes  arborcs,  etc.   .  .   .  ita  ct  vos  cum  vidcrilis  Jiacc  fieri, 
scitotc  quoniam   propc  cst  rcgnum   Dei.     At   some   time   humanity  will 
see  these  signs  —  and  the  judgment  will  most  assuredly  follow.     But 
before  that  the  forerunner  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  will  come  - 
the  particular  judgment,  immediately  after  death:   Know  that  the  king 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand.     The  rapid  speed  of  time,  human  frailty  and 
dependence,  sickness,  aye,  every  by-gone  day,  every  passing  moment 
says:    Lcvate  capita  vcstra:    Thy  death  is  near!     Holy  fear.     (Compare 
also  the  connection  of  the  pericope  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  of  Mat 
thew.)     Time  Deum!  Confige  timore  tuo  carries  meas!  Vigilate!  Sponsus 
vcnit.     From  these  thoughts  of  fear,  upon  this  fruitful  soil  of   the   fear 
of  God  (Timor  Domini  initium  sapicntiae,  Ps.  no:  10,  Eccli.  i :  16.    Time 
Dcum,   observa   mandata:    hoc   cst   totus   homo.      Eccli.    12,   13,    14)    the 
noblest  Advent  blossoms  bud  forth.     (See  Ps.  113,  and  Ps.  128  d.) 

2.  Prayer  to  the  Redeemer.     The  judge,  in  the  Gospel,  is  the  expected 
Redeemer  of  Advent  and  the  one  who  appeared  at  Christmas.     Apparuit 
gratia  Salvatoris  nostri  Dei  ut  .  .  .  vivamus  expcctantcs  beatam  spcm  ct 
adventum  gloriae  magni  Dei  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Jcsu  Ciiristi  (Epistle  of 
the  first  mass  of  Christmas).     He  is  still  the  Redeemer.     The  grace  of 
the  Redeemer  is  still  at  our  disposal  in  this  time  of  Advent:   nox  prac- 
ccssit:    dies  appropinquavit   (Advent  Epistle  of    the  day).     Therefore,, 
holy  fear  urges  us  during  Advent,  and  especially  today  in  the  high  mass 
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of  Advent,  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer:  Grant  that  Thy  word  be  fulfilled. 
Thou  callest  our  judgment  our  redemption:  appropinquavit  redemptio 
vestra!  Make  our  day  of  death  and  of  judgment  a  day  of  redemption! 
Therefore,  what  shall  we  ask  of  our  Redeemer? 

(a)  Draw  us  away  from  sin:    ut  a  pcriculis  pcccati  te  mereamur  prote- 
gcnic  eripi,  tc  libcrantc  safari.     Redeem  us  from  sin  itself!     Libcra  nos  a 
malo!     Save  us  from  the  dangers  of  sin:  el  nc  nos  inducas  in  tcntationem, 
i.e.,  draw  us  away  from  all  danger  and  grant  that  we  enter  not  into  the 
danger  of  temptation,  ne  intrctis  in  tcntationem.     Draw  us  away  from 
the  danger  of  the  sins  already  committed.     Against  these  perfect  con 
trition  is  the  most  effective  means.     (Compare  the  oration  of  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  which  contains  all  these  thoughts).     If  time  per 
mitted,  the  preacher  might  arrange  some  other  exegetic  prayer  addressed 
to  the  Redeemer,  or  a  new  treatment  of  the  theme: 

(b)  Show  us  tJic  way.     Ad  Tc  levavi  animam  mcam,  vias  dcmonstra 
mild,  semitas  tuas  cdocc  me.     Some  essential  ideas  framed  in  the  text. 
All  this  points  to  the  coming  Christmas.     (See  p.  60.) 

Thus  fear  of  the  judge  compels  us  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer.  As  a 
conclusion  a  short  explanation  of  the  Postcommunio  might  be  appro 
priately  introduced.  (Compare  also  the  great  antiphons  from  Dec.  17 
to  the  vigil  of  Christmas.) 

Theme  (C).  A  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Ad  Tc  levavi  animam 
meant.  To  Thee  we  have  raised  our  souls  during  the  past  ecclesiastical 
year : 

(a)    to  the  crucified  Jesus, 

(ft)    to  the  risen  Jesus, 

(c)  to  the  living  Jesus. 

Consider  in  each  case  —  the  deeds  of  Christ,  their  fruits  and  the 
procuring  of  the  same  for  us,  in  concrete  practical  applications.  (This 
arrangement  omits  a  review  of  Christmas  —  because  the  thoughts  of 
Christmas  are  developed  during  Advent  and  on  the  feast  itself.  (Com 
pare  herewith  the  themes  for  the  last  Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
p.  569  sqq.  See  above  II  Chap.;  Liturgy,  Art  II.  and  III.,  i  and  2,  p.  165 
sqq.,  also  p.  55  sqq.  ) 

Sentiments:  (a]  of  contrition  (remembrance  of  the  improperia:  on 
Good  Friday  and  at  the  consecration  of  every  mass) ;  (&)  of  gratitude, 
(see  Rom.  1:21  and  above:  Pragmatics  of  Holy  Scripture  (6)  n.  4,  p.  112, 
remembrance  of  the  preface  of  Easter  and  of  every  mass.)  (c)  of  the 
power  of  action  (remembrance  of  the  thoughts  of  Pentecost  —  the  char 
acteristics  of  the  Apostles  after  having  received  power  from  on  high). 

The  same  theme  could  be  also  constructed  from  the  verse  of  the 
Introit,  and  from  Rom.,  c.  6.  (See  above  p.  162  sqq):  We  have  raised 
our  souls  to  God  - 
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(a)  We  were  crucified  and  buried  with  Christ  (Holy  Week). 

(b)  We  are  risen  with  Christ  (Easter:  Dogmatic-moral  treatment). 

(c)  We  walk  with  Christ  in  the  newness  of  life  (through  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Fruits  of  Pentecost,  which  are  renewed  every  day  and  especially 
on  Sundays  and  days  of  confession). 

Theme  (D).     A  look  into  the  past  and  into  the  future. 

''Ad  Tc  Icvavi  animam  mcam  Dcus  tncus." 

1.  A  look  into  the  past  through  contrition.    Looking  into  the  past  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  begets  sorrow  for  sin  —  Dcus  mcus.     (Introit). 
Who  is  God?     Dens  c/iaritas  cst.    What  has  He  given  to  you  during  the 
past  year?     Life  —  the  second  life    (grace)  —  the  means  of  life   (the 
sacraments)  —  blessings  and  aids  without  number  (real  auxiliary  graces) 

-in  addition  to  this  the  help  of  providence:  miscricordia  Domini, 
quia  non  sumus  consumpti.  From  this  the  preacher  can  draw  motives 
of  love,  which  lead  to  perfect  love  and  contrition.  Looking  into  the 
past  excites  gratitude:  raise  yourselves  to  gratitude  in  the  words  of 
the  preface.  The  most  beautiful  gratitude  is  gratitude  of  deeds:  a 
firm  Christian  resolution.  (See  one  or  other  principal  thought  of  the 
Epistle.  Compare  p.  59.  and  p.  112:  4.) 

2.  A  look  into  the  future  with  hope  —  in  Te  conjido,  non  crubescam. 
(Introit.) 

(a)  Hope  is  founded  in  God,  not  in  man,  not  in  our  own  merit. 
In  Tc  conjido.     Habcmus  spcm  tanquam  anc/ioram   inccdcntcm  usque  ad 
interior  a  vclaminis  (Hebr.  6:  19).     The  anchor  of  hope  is  fastened  to 
the  throne  of  God  —  even  after  sin,  if  the  sinner  will  be  converted  - 
in  the  greatest  vicissitudes:  non  erubescam.     In  the  midst  of  all  enemies, 
in  all  kinds  of  temptations  you  can  conquer.     God  can  and  will  help. 
(Motivum  spci.} 

(b)  Hope  looks  to  God  (to  Jesus),  to  our  end.     Whosoever  hopes 
lives  on  the  way  and  the  path  to  the  end  —  to  happiness.     Advent, 
Christmas,   New   Year  —  all  point   to   the  way  of  eternal   happiness. 
Hope  looks  entirely  to  Jesus.     God  has  given  His  only  Son  for  souls. 
Therefore,  you  have  a  perfect  foundation  for  hope.     Univcrsi  qui  Te 
expectant  non  confundentur.     And  now  is  Advent  —  the  time  of  expec 
tation:    Apparuit  humanitas,  benignitas  ct  gratia  Sahatoris  nostri  Dei: 
therefore,    courage  —  omnia    possum    in    co    qui    me   confortat.      (Jesus 
bonum  summum  mihi.}     (See  also  below,  p.  189  sqq.) 

(c)  Hope   likewise   looks   to   itself.     Man   must   co-operate.    Who 
soever  seeks  the  grace  of  God  and  is  sincere,  may  hope.     He  may  also 
say  on  his  death-bed:  In  Te  confido. 

Conclusion:    Non  confundar  in  aeternum.     May  the  virtue  of  hope 
protect  you  against  sin. 
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Theme  E.     Christ  knocking  in  Advent 

''  Ecce  sto  ad  ostium  ct  put  so." 

(a)  At  the  universe  (in  the  Gospel)  that  it  may  be  raised  from  its 
base:    cccc  sto  ad  oslium  et  pulso.     Thematic  substantial  points  of   the 
signs  of  judgment  and  their  significance. 

(b)  At  the  hearts  Uhe  Epistle).    Soft  or  hard  knocking,  by  the  Infant 
Saviour:    Thematic  substantial  points  taken  from  the  Epistle.     (Com 
pare  ]).  60  sqq,  p.   175  sqq.,  p.   179.) 

Theme  F.     A  visit  of  Christ  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Advent. 

1.  A    visit   of  Christ   to   our   homes,     (a)  On    Sunday    morning  — 
Divine  worship.     Is  the  father  of  the  family  at  mass?     Ilora  est  de  somno 
surgere,  literally  and  spiritually.     Thus  the  Saviour  goes  every  Sunday, 
in   an   invisible   manner,   through   our   homes   and   families.    Today  lie 
holds  a  review.    Did  lie  iind,  in  His  wanderings  and  visits,  men  who 
said:    Ad   Tc  levavi  animani   mcam/     On    Sunday?      At    morning   and 
evening    prayer    on    week-days?       Did    He   find    men    and   Christians 
at  their  work  and  in  their  lives,  did  He  iind  us  all  of  the  sentiment: 
Dens  mcus  in  Tc  conjido,  etc.?     How  did  He  iind  the  mother  amongst 
her   children?      Can    she    say    of    her    family    devotions:    ad  Tc   levavi 
animam  meant/     Can  she  say  of  her  education  of  the  children  what  is 
said  of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the  Communio  of  the  mass  of  today:   Dominus 
dabit  benignitaicm  et  terra  nostra  dabit  fruclum  suum  ?     I    have   placed 
all  under  the  blessing  of  God.     And  the  earth:    I  have  done  my  part. 
The  children  are  the  fruit  of  the  earth  and  the  gifts  of  divine  goodness. 
(See  Genesis  4:  i;    posscdi  hominem  per  Dcum}.     Was  the  family  truly 
Christian,  or  did  it  give  scandal  to  those  without:    ncquc  irridcant  me 
inimici  mei.     Also  for  this  we  must  pray  and  be  solicitous. 

Endeavor  to  continue  this  examination  of  conscience  during  the 
high  mass,  before  and  after  consecration.  Go  through  your  home  and 
domain,  through  your  life  and  occupation,  your  education  and 
vocation. 

2.  A  visit  by  Jesus  into  our  souls.     This  should  lead  to  a  similar 
practical  examination  of  conscience.     The  Saviour  passes  through  our 
souls,  through  all  their  nooks  and  corners.     Apply  the  Epistle  of  this 
day  as  a  mirror  for  confessions.     The  most  varied  questions  of  life  and 
character  might  be  introduced,  and  all  as  questions  on  the  coming  of 
Christ.     Into  such  examinations  of  conscience,  within  a  setting  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  keenest  and  the  most  disagreeable  that  a  pastor  of  souls 
may  have  to  say,  might  be  properly  interwoven.     It  will  be  much  better 
received  in  such  a  manner  and  often  surprisingly  well.     (See  above, 
p.  59.)     Notice  should  be  taken  of  parents,  individuals,  coarse  sinners, 
and  of  those  aiming  at  perfection.     An  earnest  and  concrete  but  tact- 
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ful  explanation  of  the  spirit  and  the  words  of  the  Epistle  might  be  a 
source  of  great  blessings. 

Such  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Advent:  Ecce  sto  ad  ostium  ct 
pulso.  (Apoc.  3:  20.) 

Open  unto  Him!  Hear  ye  Him!  Follow  Him!  —  Thus  you  prepare 
the  way  for  Him  at  Christmas. 

§  7.   THE  SECOXD  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

I.  Fundamental  thoughts  of  the  liturgy  —  Christ  our  salvation. 
Christ  is  our  Saviour.     Tu  es  qui  venturus  es,  an  alium  cxpcctamus? 
Euntcs  rcmintiatc  .  .  .  quae  andistis  ct  vidistis:   Caeci  vident,  claudi 
ambulant,  Icprosi  mundantur,  surdi  audiunt,  mortui  resurgent,  pau- 
peres  evangclizantur:    ct  beatus,  qui  non  fuerit  scandalizatus  in  me. 
(Gospel.)     The  great  image  of  the  Saviour,  in  all  needs,  controls  the 
entire  liturgy  —  silently  in  the  nocturns  and  the  Epistle,  mightily 
and  powerfully  in  the  Gospel.     (See  above,  p.  68  sqq.,  p.  65,  p. 
688)  (12.) 

II.  Fundamental  sentiment  of  the  liturgy:    Hope  of  salvation. 
Hope  on  the  Saviour,  in  the  Saviour,  and  through  the  Saviour. 
The  entire  Sunday  is  placed  in  the  sign  of  Hope.     In  the  Introit, 
the  gradual,  the  offertory,  the  communio,  hope  speaks  and  prays 
through  all.     Hope  is  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  the  Epistle. 
Hope  is  the  joyful  message  of  the  Gospel.     The  liturgy  unfolds 
the  essence  of  hope,  its  motive  and  its  qualities  in  the  light  of 
Christ.     Erit  radix  Jesse:    in  cum  gentes  spcrabunt.     (I.  Nocturn.) 
Tu  es  qui  venturus  cs  an  alium  cxpcctamus?     (Gospel.)     Populus 
Sion,   eccc  Dominus  veniet  ad  salvandas  gentes.     (Introit.)     Deus 
autem   spei   replcat   omni   gaudio.     (Epistle.)     (Compare   p.    649, 
gamma.) 

III.  A  full  view  of  the  liturgy:  Christ  is  the  Saviour.     The  First 
Sunday  of  Advent  preaches:    The  menace  of  judgment!     Beware! 
Flee  to  the  Redeemer,  that  some  day  He  may  be  merciful  to  you ! 
The  sermon  of  the  Second  Sunday  declares:    Go,  filled  with  hope, 
meet   your   Redeemer!     He   comes  for  all,  and  you  will  find  in 
Him  all  that  is  necessary  for  all  conditions  and  for  all  necessities.1 

The  entire  liturgy  proclaims  in  a  grand  manner  —  Christ  the 
Saviour.  We  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  liturgy  as  follows: 

1  Compare  Dr.  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  p.  40,  and  Amberger,  Pastoral  II  B. 
III.  Buch  p.  698.     See  above,  pp.  65  and  688. 
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Christ  is  the  Saviour.     He  is: 

(a)  The  promised  S amour.  This  is  described  in  the  first  noc 
turn,  Isaias  n.  Virga  de  radicc  Jesse.  Flos  de  radice  ejus  asccndit. 
Isaias,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  describes  the  terrible  distress  of  Israel 
-  an  image  of  all  distresses  and  calamities  of  the  people  of  God 
and  also  an  image  of  the  distress  caused  by  sin  in  the  world.  Here 
the  Lord  of  the  hosts  shall  break  the  terrible  might  of  the  enemy, 
like  an  earthen  vessel  cast  against  a  rock.  Why?  Because  from 
the  oppressed  people,  whose  tree  of  life  is  cut  down  —  there  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  of  the  root  of  Jesse  —  the  Messiah,  c.  1 1.  (See  the 
exegesis  of  this  thought  above,  p.  82  and  83.  The  power  of  antithe 
ses.)  He  is  the  promised  Redeemer  in  distress.  He  saved  before 
He  had  come.  How  much  the  more  now  —  after  He  is  come. 

The  Epistle,  full  of  jubilation,  recalls  the  just  mentioned  proph 
ecy  of  the  Redeemer  in  distress.  Full  of  wisdom  is  the  explanation 
given  us  of  this  prophecy  by  St.  Jerome,  in  the  second  nocturn. 
Thus,  in  the  first  nocturn,  the  flower  blossoms  forth  from  the  root 
-  Jesus.  Mary,  with  the  lovely  Child,  meets  us  as  a  helper  in  all 
our  needs:  nos  autem  virgam  de  radice  Jesse  Mariam  Virginem 
intclligamus  .  .  .  ct  florem  Dominum  Salvatorcm,  qni  dicit  in  Canticis 
Canticorum:  ego  jlos  campi  ct  liliiim  concaU'mm.  (Hieron.  i,  c.) 
Like  a  morning  star  of  hope,  which  proclaims  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
Mary  appears,  who  soon  will  bring  us  the  Saviour,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  divine  (nocturnal)  service  of  this  day.  (Compare  the  ap 
proaching  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.)  But  Christ  is: 

(6)  The  Saviour  Who  has  appeared.  This  is  announced  by  the 
Gospel.  (See  above,  p.  189:  Fundamental  thought.) 

(a)  He  is  the  Saviour  Who  is  come  for  the  needs  of  His  day. 
An  embassy  of  St.  John,  who  himself  does  not  doubt,  but  in  the 
name  of  his  disciples  and  his  people  and  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  propounds  the  question :  Art  Thou  He,  Who  is  to 
come?  finds  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  His  work  of  Redemption.  The 
Saviour  answers  rather  with  deeds  than  in  words  (facto,  loquuntur] : 
The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  rise,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
(Matt.  11:4,  5,  of  the  Gospel.)  You  can  see  with  your  own  eyes 
and  feel  with  your  own  hands  that  I  am  the  Saviour  who  has  ap 
peared,  who  was  promised  in  need.  (Isaias  29:i8sqq.;  61,  i. 
See  Ezech.  3:7.) 
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He  is  the  Saviour,  Who  appears  in  every  need,  for  all  con 
ditions  of  needs.  There  are  those  who  are  spiritually  blind,  spirit 
ually  lame.  (See  a  sketch  of  this  above,  p.  68  sqq.  The  intentions 
of  the  Second  Sunday  of  Advent,  and  especially  p.  688.) 

(y)  He  is  the  Saviour  for  your  time,  in  all  of  your  needs.  This 
is  announced  in  the  second  part  of  the  Epistles.  When  is  Christ 
your  Saviour?  When  you  go  forth  to  meet  Him  in  your  needs 
(p.  68,  2  (b}  and  B). 

When  do  we  meet  the  Saviour  in  our  needs? 

(a)  When  we  arc  men  of  principle:  not  the  playthings  of  our 
whims:  non  arundo  vcnto  agitata.  (See  Gospel.)  The  Epistle 
admonishes  us  to  hear  the  sermon,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
[for  the  sermon,  see  the  Introduction  of  these  studies,  p.  1-14;  for 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  especially,  the  reading  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  of  the  books  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  of 
good  books  in  general,  all  of  which  constitute  a  school  of  prin 
ciples  —  as  a  way  to  find  consolation  and  hope  in  Christ :  ut  per 
patientiam  et  consolationem  Scripturarum  spcm  habcamus  (Epistle)]. 

When  do  we  meet  Jesus? 

(J3)  When  we  are  men  not  devoid  of  a  will,  not  slaves  of  our 
passions:  non  homo  mollibus  vestitus.  (See  p.  112,3  —  tne  program 
for  humanity's  redemption.  See  especially  the  Gospel.) 

(y)  When  we  are  not  merely  natural  men.  Joannes  est  pro- 
pheta  plus  quam  prophcla  —  angclus  ante  faciem  Ckristi — praepa- 
rans  mam  ante  cum.  This  was  the  unique,  the  entirely  supernatural 
vocation  of  St.  John.  The  Christian,  too,  has  a  supernatural  voca 
tion,  which  may  likewise  be  expressed  in  these  very  same  words.  By 
grace  we  are  supernatural  beings,  like  unto  the  angels;  we  prepare 
for  ourselves  and  others  the  way  to  Christ.  (Details,  see  above, 
pp.  68  and  69.) 

All  this  is  contained  in  Hope. 

IV.  Themes.  The  above  explanations  constitute  a  theme  in  them 
selves  and  occasion  an  entire  series  of  themes  for  sermons  on  Christ 
for  this  Sunday.  (See  also  p.  668  sqq.) 

Theme  A.  Christ  the  promised  Redeemer.  (Entire  view  above,  n.  i, 
add  to  this  some  of  the  prolific  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
an  exegesis  of  their  fulfilment.)  Such  sermons  are  very  useful,  provided 
the  exegesis  is  made  popular  and  richly  colored.  Habeamus  firmiorem 
propheticum  sermonem,  cui  benefacitis  attendentes  quasi  lucernae  lucenti 
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in  caliginoso  loco,  donee  dies  elucescat  et  lucifer  oriatur  in  cordibus  vestris 
(II  Pet.  i:  19).  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles  here  reminds  us  that  the 
explanation  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ  and  the  proof  of  their 
fulfilment  is  a  very  practical  theme  for  sermons  and  discourses.  Material 
is  furnished  by  the  exegetes  and  also  by  the  dogmatic  books  of  Hettinger, 
Scheeben,  Hurter,  Willmer,  Deharbe,  etc.  Cycles  of  sermons  on  the 
most  beautiful  and  important  prophecies  might  also  be  delivered.1 

Theme  B.  Christ  the  Saviour,  ]\'ho  has  conic  (or  Christ  the  Saviour 
Who  is  to  come,  or:  In  how  far  is  Christ  the  Saviour?).  The  develop 
ment  of  these  themes  might  atso  be  arranged  according  to  point  b  of 
the  entire  view. 

Theme  C.  Christ  and  our  needs.  (See  above  point  (b)  p.  190,  also 
p.  67,  p.  137  sqq.,  n.  21:  The  expected  one  of  Israel  and  of  the  nations. 
Compare  also  below:  Sermons  on  Christ  Jesus.) 

Theme  D.  How  is  Christ,  our  Saviour?  Development  of  these 
thoughts  on  p.  68  and  69,  according  to  this  new  view-point. 

Theme  E.  Two  questions:  The  question  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
concerning  Christ  (Tu  es?}.  The  question  of  Christ  concerning  John 
(Quid  existis  in  desertum  videre?}  (Thematic  homily.) 

Theme  F.  The  greatness  of  the  Messiah  and  the  greatness  of  His 
precursor.  The  same  theme,  but  more  symbolic-typically  considered. 

Theme  G.  The  greatness  of  Christ  as  Saviour  of  the  corporeally  and 
especially  of  the  spiritually  poor,  blind  (infidelity),  supernaturally  lame 
(indifference  in  the  daily  life  of  the  world)  leprous  (sin),  the  dead  (mortal 
sin)  world,  and  our  own  greatness  when  we  grasp  the  proffered  hand  of 
Christ  and  do  not  remain  mere  reeds,  devoid  of  principles  and  effeminate 
men  (see  above  the  entire  view  of  the  Liturgy). 

Theme  II.  The  second  Sunday  of  Advent  —  the  feast  of  hope  (sermon 
on  hope). 

Study  the  treatise  on  hope,  f.i.,  in  St.  Thomas,  Miiller,  Gopfert 
Lehmkuhl,  etc.  Then  make  a  sketch  of  a  sermon,  but  fill  it  out  as 
much  as  possible,  only  with  the  thoughts  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Second 
Sunday  of  Advent  (see  p.  189,  I). 

The  Second  Sunday  of  Advent  is  the  feast  of  hope.  Three  questions 
on  this  great  virtue : 

What  is  hope?  (Moral  definition,  see  Introit  of  the  I  and  II  Sunday 
of  Advent,  also  the  Gospel.) 

Why  do  we  hope?  Motive  of  hope:  Who  moves  us  to  hope?  Give 
the  solid  theological  doctrine.  Ascetic  matter  is  furnished  by  the  first 
chapters  of  Brucker  —  Lehen:  The  way  to  interior  peace.  Compare 
the  question  of  the  Gospel:  Tu  es  qui  venturus  es  an  alium  expectamus? 
Theology  teaches:  Deus  (Christus)  qui  et  potest  et  vult  salvare  et  revera 

1  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  p.  48. 
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salvabit  est  immediatum  motivum  spci.  See  the  Gospel:  Caeci  vident, 
clandi  ambulant,  etc.,  Christus:  potcst  —  milt  ajjerre  auxilium.  (See 
p.  193,  D  2.) 

How  do  we  hope?  Treat  only  of  the  one  or  the  other  quality  of  hope, 
f.i.,  hope  is  firm  and  secure  on  the  part  of  God:  Habemus  ancJwram  tutam 
ac  fir  mam  (Heb.  6:  19)  on  our  part,  hope  is  the  more  secure  the  more  we 
follow  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel:  non  arundo!  etc. 

N.B  i.  Another  series  of  central  thoughts  and  intentions  we  have 
given  above,  p.  67  sqq.,  considered,  in  extensive  sketches,  in  the  treat 
ment  of  determining  the  aim  of  the  sermon.  Every  point,  there  con 
sidered,  furnishes  suggestions  for  one  or  more  themes. 

2.  An  entire  series  of  themes  is  furnished  by  the  exegesis  of  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  (See  Dr.  Keppler's  Adventperikopen.) 

§  8.   THIRD  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

I.  Fundamental  thought  and  sentiment:  Christ  our  joy.  This  is 
the  fundamental  thought.  The  fundamental  character  and  sen 
timent  of  this  Sunday  is  Christ,  or  the  joy  of  Advent:  Joy  over 
Christ  Who  soon  will  come.  The  inmtatorium  announces  joyfully: 
Propc  est  jam  Dominus,  irnite  adoremus.  The  Introit  proclaims  it 
in  a  jubilant  manner  (Philipp.  c.  4:4):  Gaudete  in  Domino,  iterum 
dico  gaudete:  Dominus  enim  prope  est.  The  same  tone  of  joy  issues 
forth  from  the  Epistle,  in  the  self-same  words.  The  more  serious 
Gospel  terminates  finally  in  the  same  tone  of  thought:  Medius 
autem  oestrum  stat;  but  adds:  quern  vos  nescitis!  Herein  is  con 
tained  a  mighty  command  to  learn  to  know7  Christ  better. 

We  will  here  merely  sketch  the  trend  of  thoughts. 

i.  Christ  is  near  us  at  all  times:  Gaudete ,  iterum  dico  gaudete: 
Dominus  enim  prope  est:  The  truth  of  Christ  —  Christ  the  way 
(example)  —  the  life  of  Christ  (grace)  —  Christ  in  His  Church  - 
Christ  in  His  sacrament.  But  a  too  general,  wide,  and  broad 
development  of  these  points  should  be  avoided.  A  rapid  concen 
tration,  in  concrete  lines,  is  sufficient,  f.i.:  Have  we  thought  of  it? 
Christ  meets  us  everywhere  —  His  truth :  in  every  dogma  and 
catechetical  sentence  —  His  example :  in  the  Gospel  of  every  Sun 
day,  give  a  sketch  of  Him  —  everywhere.  He  meets  us  in  His 
Church  —  personally  in  the  most  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
—  in  His  life:  in  every  grace.  Have  you  really  thought  of  this? 
Is  not  St.  John  justified  in  making  the  complaint  against  us:  Medius 
vestrum  stat,  quern  vos  nescitis?  Gaudete:  Dominus  enim  prope  est. 
Religion,  therefore,  is  joy  and  not  a  cause  of  gloom.  (See  p.  68.) 
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2.  Christ  is  nearer  in  the  time  of  Advent.    The  remembrance  of 
Christ  is  more  vivid  —  the  graces  of  the  approaching  feast  of 
Christmas  are  greater.     What  has  been  the  object  of  Advent  so 
far?    To  bring  us  nearer  to  Christ.     What  is  the  object  of  the 
rest  of  Advent?     To  bring  you  still  nearer  to  Christ. 

3.  Christ  is  nearest  to  us  by  a  Christian  life.     Propior  est  nostra 
sains  quam  crcdidimus  —  the  Church  announced  to  us  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent.     (Rom.   13:  n.)     Salvation,  the 
Saviour  is  now  nearer  to  us  than  at  the  time  when  we  began  to 
believe,  when  we  began  the  Christian  life  as  children  or  after  our 
conversion.     The  salvation  of  the  Redeemer  is  nearer  through  the 
ever  increasing  graces.     But  also  the  eternal  salvation,  the  day  of 
death,  with  the  Judge,  is  nearer.     Is  this  really  our  disposition? 
Are  we  nearer  to  Christ?     That  depends  on  —  whether  the  proud 
"Ego"  is  in  the  center  of  our  hearts,  or,  Christ. 

(a)  Modcstia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus  hominibus.     Our  modesty, 
the  essence  of  morality,  must  show  itself  everywhere  —  penetrate 
into  all  things. 

(b)  Modest ia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus  hominibus.     The  root  of 
this  modesty  is  humility  (p.  69). 

Ill  Theme.  Theme,  A.  A  homily  on  the  Gospel.  (See  Keppler, 
Adventperikopen.) 

Theme  B.  A  homily  on  the  Epistle,  (very  grateful).  Individual 
exegesis,  p.  69. 

Theme  C.     Christ  our  joy  (see  p.  68). 

Theme  D.  Christ  is  near  us,  nearer,  nearest.  (See  the  above  ex 
planations:  a  complete  view  of  the  liturgy.)  The  first  points  should  be 
short  and  lofty,  awakening  real  joy  for  Christ.  Into  the  loosened  soil 
of  feeling  the  third  part  sows  practical  seed. 

Theme  E.     What  did  St.  John  think  of  Christ?    (Gospel). 

Theme  F.  What  did  St.  John  think  of  himself  and  what  of  Christ? 
(Gospel  see  p.  69.) 

Theme  G.  The  questions  put  to  John.  (Compare  the  Gospel  of 
the  second  Sunday  of  Advent).  A  question  concerning  Christ.  A 
question  about  the  precursor  of  Christ.  Today:  a  further  question 
concerning  the  precursor  of  Christ.  This  would  also  furnish  a  pro 
gram  of  a  cycle  of  sermons,  f.i.,  for  the  morning  and  evening  of  the 
second  Sunday  of  Advent,  and  for  the  morning  of  the  third  Sunday.  All 
these  are  questions  concerning  ourselves,  and  are  for  us.  (Compare 
p.  67  sqq.) 

Theme  H.     The  formation  of  Christ  in  us:  Filioli  quos  iterum  partuno, 
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donee  in  wbis  Jormetur  Christus  (Gal.  4:  19).  "I  am  filled  with  the 
cares  and  the  sorrows  of  a  mother  for  you,  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Church  in  Advent:  I  have  brought 
the  Lord  nigh  to  you  through  baptism.  Have  you  kept  your  baptismal 
vows?  I  have  brought  the  Lord  nearer  to  you  by  the  word  and  the 
example  of  the  sermon.  How  about  your  attendance  at  sermons?  I 
have  brought  the  Lord  nearest  to  you  in  holy  communion.  Did  you 
expel  Him  through  mortal  sin,  or  have  you  defaced  His  image  through 
venial  sins?  I  have  recently  brought  Him  nearer  to  you  in  confession. 
Will  you  not  fulfil  the  resolutions  of  your  last  confession  against  your 
predominant  sin,  against  faults  of  character,  or  will  you  not  make  your 
Advent  and  Christmas  confession  with  a  firm  resolution  that  Christ 
may  be  formed  in  you? 

Theme  I .  The  third  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  feast  of  humility.  (Com 
pare  I  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  feast  of  fear;  II  Sunday  of  Advent,  the 
feast  of  hope;  III  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  feast  of  joy;  IV  Sunday  of 
Advent,  the  feast  of  penance.  A  splendid  moral  theology  and  corre 
sponding  liturgies  will  furnish  rich  thoughts  for  this.  See  also  p.  69, 
p.  84,  II,  p.  189  II,  p.  193  I,  p.  197  II). 

Theme  J .  Love  of  truth  in  the  holy  Gospel.  The  answers  of  St.  John 
show : 

1.  The  rational,  honest  love  of  truth  in  general.     It  was  not  precisely 
humility,  but  noble  veracity,  and  absolute  duty  of  veracity,  combined 
with  holy  official  duty  which  made  him  deny  flatly  the  question:    Art 
thou  the  Messiah?     This  fundamental  mark  of  character  every  noble 
honest  man  must  possess.     (Compare  the  index  of  the  Apologie,  by  A. 
Weiss  on   " Wahrhaftigkeit"      -die   Erziehungskunst  by  Alban   Stolz 
on  the  same  theme  —  moralists  and  pedagogues  on  truth,  veracity  and 
falsehood.)     (The  literal  sense  of  the  eighth  commandment  and  a  moral 
sermon  on  the  same  would  be  very  effective  upon  this  biblical  background. 
Preachers  must  never  forget  that  they  must  rear  noble  men  and  Chris 
tians,  not   egoists:    modcstia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus  liominibus.     Your 
social  virtues  ought  be  known  to  all  men.) 

2.  A  deeper  and  noble  love  of  the  truth  of  humility.     Ilumilitas  est 
virtus,  qua  quis  verissima  sui  cognitione  sibi  ipsi  vilescit.     (Compare  the 
explanations  p.  70.)    St.  John  is  not  deceived  by  the  flattering  questions 
concerning  the  truth  about  himself.     He  acknowledges  truly  and  openly 
his  human  lowliness.    But  he  admits  the  greatness  of  his  professional 
mission.     But,  above  all,  he  proclaims  joyfully,  in  deep  and  truthful 
humility,  the  greatness  of  God  (Christ).     Thus  —  we  are  taught  by  the 
Gospel  to  love  the  truth  of  humility. 

Theme  K.  True  and  false  joy.  (Each  should  be  treated  in  anti 
theses  and  in  points,  rather  than  in  two  parts.)  (a)  Pleasure  in  mockeries 
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and   joy   in   faith,      (b)  Pleasure   in   passion,   joy   in   precepts.      (Lust 
serves  the  law  of  passion  in  false  pleasure  —  love  serves  the  law  of  Christ 
in  real  joy.)     (c)  Joy  away  from  Christ  —  joy  near  Christ.     (Confession 
—  communion  —  noble  earthly  joy  in  the  state  of  grace.) 

Theme  L.  Christian  Temperance,  in  the  constant  nearness  of  Christ. 
Modcstia  vcstra  nota  sit  omnibus  hominibus:  Dominus  cnim  prope  cst. 
Treat  this  from  different  moral  points  of  view.  Describe  thereby  Christ 
near  us  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  Advent  —  in  the  Tabernacle  —  in 
holy  communion,  etc.,  Christ  who  enters  through  the  ear  (sermons), 
through  the  tongue  (Communion),  into  the  heart  (by  grace),  and 
everywhere  commands  holy  modesty,  the  golden  medium.  (Compare 
the  ascetic  works  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales.) 

Theme  M.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  Modcstia  vcstra 
nota  sit  omnibus  hominibus.  Upon  the  first  pages  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  youth  of  Jesus  (Luke  i :  i  sqq.), 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus  there  appears  an 
overpowering  example  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  abstinence, 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word:  John  the  Baptist,  who  makes  tem 
perance  a  duty  for  all,  a  higher  temperance  which  he  announces  as  an 
advice  and  a  social  act.  (Compare  John  and  Christ.)  Upon  this 
biblical  gold-field  deliver  practical  temperance  sermons.  (See  the  preface 
of  Lent.) 

§  9.  FOURTH  SUNDAY  OF  ADVENT 

I.  The  fundamental  thought.  The  icay  to  Christ.  A  clear  alter 
native  —  either  —  or !  —  was  announced  on  the  first  Sunday :  Select 
cither  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  or  Christ,  the  Judge.  The  choice  was 
not  difficult.  And  the  Epistle  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  desig 
nated  the  choice  very  clearly:  abjiciamus  opera  tenebrarum.  Christ 
is  the  Saviour,  the  salvation;  and  thus  the  second  Sunday  pro 
claimed  it  and  painted  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in  resplendent 
lines,  upon  the  dark  background  of  human  need  and  poverty; 
acccdite  ad  cum  ct  illuminamini!  The  third  Sunday  proclaimed 
Christ,  in  a  vivid  manner,  as  the  source  of  our  joy,  and  drew  the 
image  of  the  Saviour  more  deeply,  more  lovingly,  and  in  more 
richly  colored  splendor.  Gaudete:  Dominus  enim  prope  est. 
Through  the  whole  the  practical  admonition  was  woven:  Par  ate 
mam  Domini.  But  as  though  the  Church  were  solicitous,  as  though 
she  suspected  that  many  of  the  hill-climbers  would  lag  on  the  way 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  fearing  that  they  would  stray  into 
by-paths  or  actually  fall  into  precipices  —  therefore  she  offers  her 
self  on  this  Sunday  as  a  guide,  and  she  describes  the  way  to  Christ, 
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our  salvation  and  our  joy,  most  sharply,  most  clearly,  and  most 
minutely,  in  order  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Judge 
-instead  of  the  Redeemer:    Parate  mam  Domini,     Rectas  facile 
semitas  cjus.     (Gospel.)  L 

II.  Fundamental  sentiment:    Penance.     A  return  to  the  right 
way.     The  making  of  the  way.     A  road  to  Christ:   Joannes  prae- 
dicans  baptismum  poenitcntiac  in  remissionem  pcccatonun.     A  more 
proximate  development  of  this  fundamental  sentiment  of  the  third 
Sunday  of  Advent  is  found  above,  pp.  68,  69. 

III.  A  complete  view  of  the  liturgy. 

(A)  The  fact:    Christ  appeared  and  lived  for  us.     This  is  no 
myth.     He  came  in  the  broad  daylight  of  history.     The  finger  of 
the  clock  of  the  world  pointed  just  as  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  day  describes.     (See  the  thoughts  given  below  on  the  vigil 
of  Christmas:    Prime  and  martyrology,  and  especially  749  sqq.) 
Christ  actually  lives  among  us:   as  God,  as  man,  and  as  the  God- 
man  Redeemer.     (Epistle.) 

(B)  Our  accounting  for  this  fact.     Every  one  is  obliged   to 
reckon  with  this  fact:  voluntarily  now;  involuntarily  at  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.     From  this  there  follows  an  irrefutable  "ergo"; 
"Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord."    (See  the  Gospel,  also  Luke  3:  1-6; 
Mark  1:2  sqq.;   Mai.  3:1;   Isaias  40:3-5;   Dr.  Keppler,  Advent- 
perikopen,  p.  108  sqq.) 

(a)  Rcctas  facile  semitas  ejus:    "The  way."     The  right  way  is 
indicated  by   the  principles  which  emanate  from  faith  and   the 
commandments.     Error  and  passions  establish  false  principles  - 
they  interrupt  the  track  which  leads  to  the  eternal  station,  they 
cause  catastrophies. 

(b)  Omnis  vallis  implcbitur.     "That  which  is  wanting,  which  is 
missing,"  must  be  replaced.     Duties  not  fulfilled  (Sunday,  confes 
sion-day,  Friday,  vocation-day;  Christian  duties,  duties  of  one's 
state  of  life). 

(c)  Omnis  collis  et  mons  humiliabitur :   "The  superabundance  of 
intellectual  passion":    of  pride  and   its   satellites.     "The   super 
fluity"  of  sensual  passions  must  be  removed.     Passion  itself  is  no 
evil.     But  its  superfluity  begets  hills  and  mountains  of  sin. 

1  Compare  with  this  climax  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  Sunday  of  Advent,  the 
second  week  of  the  Ignatian  Exercises  and  the  climax  continued  therein.  Note  the 
progress  of  thought  in  the  meditation  on:  de  regno  Christi  —  de  duobus  vexillis  —  de 
tribus  classibus  hominum,  etc.  See  chap.  6:  Ascetic  literature,  p.  591. 
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All  this  should  become  a  via  recta  et  plana  in  Christum.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one:  therefore,  all  these  splendid 
pictures  may  be  explained  in  a  manifold  spiritual  sense.  (See  also 
pp.  70,  71,  72.)  Do  not  select  all  at  once.  Let  the  image  of  St. 
John  be  prominent. 

IV.  Themes  follow  from  the  above  explanations  and  the  suggestions 
on  pp.  70-73.  See  also  Keppler,  Adventperikopen,  Dippel,  Kirchen- 
jahr,  IV  Sunday  of  Advent.  (Compare  Grimm,  "Leben  Jesu":  ueber 
Johannes.) 

The  liturgy  insists  mightily  upon  the  preparation  of  the  hearts 
for  the  Saviour  during  the  course  of  Advent.  The  ever-increasing 
sentiment  attains  its  fullest  expression  especially: 

(a)    In  the  ferial  offices  of  Advent. 

(6)    In  the  Rorate  masses. 

In  the  ember-days'  offices  of  Advent. 

In  the  great  antiphons  from  December  17. 

(c)  In  the  beautiful  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  during 
Advent,  which,  like  the  dawn  (Mary),  precedes  the  rising  of  the 
sun  (the  nativity  of  Christ).  Ever  since  the  solemn  dogmatic 
definition  by  Pius  IX,  in  the  year  1854,  the  feast  received  a  higher 
splendor  and  was  raised  by  Leo  XIII,  on  Dec.  5,  1879,  to  a  feast 
of  I.  class,  cum  mgilia  (quoad  missani).  The  liturgy  of  the  feast 
and  its  octave  is  filled  with  dogmatic  and  ascetic  golden  veins. 

(P.    112:  2.) 

(/)  In  some  of  the  feasts  celebrated  only  in  particular  coun 
tries,  f.i.,  the  Expcctatio  partus  Beatae  Mariae  Vir.,  December  18, 
etc. 

§  10.  THE  VIGIL  OF  CHRISTMAS 

The  day  before  Christmas  is  a  highly  privileged  vigil  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Lord,  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  feast. 
As  a  sign  of  the  approaching  joy  the  office  beginning  at  Laudes  is 
celebrated  with  a  double  rite. 

At  prime  the  celebrant,  vested  in  cope  and  with  a  solemn  in- 
censation,  announces,  in  the  martyrology,  the  approaching  birth 
of  the  Lord. 

This  celebration  is  most  properly  the  solemnity  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ  as  a  historical  fact,  as  the  actual  central  point  of  all  history. 
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The  preacher  may  therefore  receive  many  suggestions  for  a  develop 
ment  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  grand  simple  texts  of  the  martyrology 
on  the  vigil  of  Christmas.     The  birth  occurs  in  the  full  daylight  of  his 
tory.     It  is  no  pre-historical  tradition,  no  nebulous  legend.     Yet  the 
preacher  should  not  enter  today  into  a  discussion  of  the  chronology  of 
the  martyrology,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  human  race.     The  biblical 
chronology  can  only  be  utilised  as  an  approximation  of  the  age  of  the 
human  race,  and  never  for  an  actual  calculation  of  time  back  to  the 
days  of  the  first  acts  of  creation.     The  chronology  of  the  Vulgata  is 
especially  uncertain;    that  of  the  Septuagint  deviates  very  much  from 
that  of  the  Vulgata.     The  chronology  of  the  Vulgata  is  by  no  means 
dogmatically  defined.     The  Church  herself  contradicts  it  officially  in 
the  martyrology  of  the  vigil  of  Christmas.     But  the  martyrology  itself 
is  by  no  means  dogmatically  a  norm.     There  is  no  other  ecclesiastical 
definition  or  declaration.     Holy  Scripture  itself,  though  solemnly  and 
fully  and  completely  delivered  to  us  by   the  Church  as  an  infallible 
source  of  faith,  leaves  us  in  an  uncertainty.     In  annis  Jiorum  patriarch- 
arum    numcrandis    (ab   Adam    usque    ad  Xoc}    tcxtus   hcbraicus    (1656) 
samaritanus  (1305)  ct  Graccus  LXX  (2242)  discrepant ;  —  Ecdcsia  variae 
siipputationcs    indijjcrcntcr    assumcrc    -cidctur,    dum    in    Vulgata    tcxtum 
hcbraicum  scquitur,  in  martyrologio  autcm  Romano  annos  computat  juxta 
LXX.     Scd  quoniam  hcbraci  numcros  littcris  exprimcrcnl,  ctiam  corrup- 
tioni  dabatur  facile  locus.     (Zschokkc,  Ilistoria  sacra,  p.  43-)     To  com- 
pute  the  four  weeks  of  Advent  as  the  four  (untenable)  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  is  not  admissible  for  other  reasons:    for,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  Advent  lasted  in  some  Churches,  according  to^  the 
ancient  sacramentaries  and  other  reports,  sometimes  live,   sometimes 
six,  and  sometimes  seven  weeks.     The  general  celebration  of  four  weeks 
is  a  comparatively  later  development.    To  assume  four  thousand  years, 
therefore,  from  Adam  to  Christ  is  as  much  against  good  solid  exegesis 
as  it  is  against  scientific  liturgy.     The  weeks  of  Advent  designate  the 
time  before  Christ  without  any  definite  calculation  in  numbers.     In  the 
present  development  of  the  Depositumfidci  we  possess  no  exactly  defined 
enumeration.    The  modern  preacher  should  therefore  guard  here  against 
operating  with  determined  figures:  he  might  do  serious  injury  instead  of 
edifying  and  doing  something  useful. 

The  fundamental  sentiment  of  the  vigil  of  Christmas  is  given,  in 
the  best  manner,  by  the  introit  of  the  mass,  from  Exodus  16:  Ilodie 
scietis,  quia  veniet  Dominus  ct  salvabit  vos  et  mane  videbitis  gloriam  ejus. 

There  still  exists  the  sentiment  of  Advent;  but  the  rays  of  joy 
are  penetrating  constantly  more  and  more  lovely  and  resplen- 
dently:  color  violaccus  —  sine  gloria  — but  oratorio  unica—jcjunium 
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gandiosum.  The  preacher  of  Christmas  will  find  in  the  office  of 
the  vigil,  especially  in  the  antiphons,  hymns,  and  orations,  very 
rich  suggestions.  The  vigil  may  also  fall  upon  a  Sunday:  then 
the  preacher  has  a  most  excellent  occasion,  according  to  the  example 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  to  prepare  the  genuine  sentiment  of  Christ 
mas  directly  in  the  spirit  of  the  vigil.  In  this  case  the  explanation 
of  the  nocturnal  hours  and  of  the  midnight  mass  might  readily  be 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  sermons. 

§  ii.   A  REVIEW  OF  ADVENT 

We  will  cast  a  rapid  and  a  surveying  glance,  once  more,  over 
the  more  richly  developed  contents  of  the  thoughts  of  Advent. 

We  may  reduce  the  great  ideas  of  the  celebration  of  Advent  to 
the  following  central  thoughts: 

1.  The   Redeemer  pointed   out  by   the  prophets.     Especially 
does  Isaias,  the  evangelist  of  the  Old  Law,  unfold  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer  and  of  His  kingdom,  from  without  and  from  within. 

2.  The  Redeemer  —  Christ  Jesus  Himself: 

A.  The  Judge.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

B.  The  Redeemer.     (II.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

C.  The  Benefactor.     (III.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

D.  The  way  that  leads  to  Him.     (IV.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 
Or: 

A.  Christ  coming  to  judgment.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

B.  Christ  coming  to  redeem.     (II.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

C.  Christ  present  (f.i.,  in  the  remembrance  of  Christmas  and 
in  the  renewal  of  Christmas  in  the  mass  and  the  Sacrament.     III. 
Sunday  of  Advent.) 

D.  Christ  remaining  as  our  guide  and  our  way.     (IV.  Sunday 
of  Advent.)     There  might  also  be  admitted  a  free  cycle  on  Christ, 
in  connection  with  the  fundamental  thoughts.     (Compare  §  i-io.) 

3.  The  precursor  of  the  Redeemer: 

A.  John  gives  testimony  of  Christ.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

B.  John  is  pointed  out  by  Christ.     (II.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

C.  The  person  of  John :  portrait,  type,  example.     (III.  Sunday 
of  Advent.) 

D.  The  mission  of  John:  a  presentation  of  his  mission  (guide); 
IV.  Sunday  of  Advent). 

Here  likewise  a  freer  cycle  on  St.  John's  birth,  character,  mis 
sion,  death,  etc.,  might  be  formed.  (See  pp.  149-151,  §  8.) 
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4.   Acts  performed  for  the  Redeemer: 

(a)  Holy  fear.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

(b)  Hope.     (II.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 
M    J°y-     (HI-  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

(d)   Penance.     (IV.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 
Or: 

(a)  A  look  upwards  to  God.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

(b)  A  look  inwards,  into  ourselves.     (II.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

(c)  A  look  into  the  future.     (I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  Gospel.) 

(d)  A  stability  of  character  in  regard  to  Christ.     (II.  Sunday,  see 
Gospel.) 

(e)  Love  of  attachment  for  Christ:  amor  affectivus.     (III.  Sun 
day  of  Advent.) 

(/)  Love  of  deeds  for  Christ:  Amor  effectivus,  which  follows  the 
road  to  Christ  and  removes  all  obstacles.  (IV.  Sunday  of  Advent.) 

The  entire  Advent  is  a  coming  and  a  knocking  of  the  Lord.  He 
comes  as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Judge.  (I.  and  II.  week:  Do 
penance!)  Go  and  meet  Him!  He  is  nigh:  rejoice!  (III.  week.) 
He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks:  Prepare  the  way  for  Him! 
Open,  that  He  may  enter.  (IV.  week.) 

§12.   CHRISTMAS.    HISTORICAL  REMARKS  1 

The  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord  was  celebrated  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  also  in  the  most  of  the  western  churches,  very 
early,  as  a  special  feast  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  In  the 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  East  the  birth  of  Christ  was  celebrated 
simultaneously  with  the  first  manifestation  of  Christ  (Epiphany) 
the  sixth  of  January.  It  has  been  observed  in  relation  to  this, 
that  the  East  gradually  adopted  the  western  feast  of  Christmas 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen 
turies,  besides  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
whereas  the  West  received  from  the  East  the  great  solemnity  of 
Epiphany. 

For  this  we  have  irrefutable  proofs:  thus,  twro  sermons  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  In  the 
one  he  announces  to  his  congregation,  on  Dec.  20,  388,  on  the 

1  The  solemn  feast  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Bl.  V., 
nine  months  earlier,  March,  25.  See  Stecher's  Marienpredigten,  Mater  Admirabilis, 
pp.  255-265,  esp.  p.  263,  and  Kellner's  Heortology,  p.  146  sqq. 
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feast  of  St.  Philogonius,  that  the  feast  of  Christmas  will  be  observed 
at  Antioch  for  the  first  time  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  The 
other  is  the  sermon  for  Christmas  itself,  of  the  year  388.  Therein 
we  read  these  interesting  passages: 

"What  the  patriarchs  long  ago  expected,  the  prophets  an 
nounced,  and  the  just  longed  to  behold  was  done  today.  ...  It 
is  not  yet  ten  years  since  this  day  has  become  known  to  us,  and 
yet  its  solemnity  has  become  so  splendid,  through  your  zeal,  as 
if  it  had  been  delivered  to  us  from  ancient  times.  Therefore  he 
will  not  err  who  calls  this  feast  both  new  and  old:  new,  because 
it  has  just  been  made  known  to  us,  but  old,  because  it  has  become 
so  rapidly  like  the  older  feasts.  As  a  noble  tree  sinks  at  the  same 
time  into  the  earth  and  rapidly  grows  to  a  great  height  and  bears 
rich  fruit  —  so,  too,  does  this  day.  It  was  known  from  the  beginning 
(avudtv)  to  those  who  live  in  the  West,  but  came  to  us  only  within 
the  past  few  years,  grew  up  suddenly  and  already  bears  glorious 
fruit,  which  we  behold  today,  since  this  temple  has  become  too 
small  to  contain  the  vast  crowd  of  the  faithful."1 

A  similar  phenomenon  we  observe  in  I^gypt. 

In  his  Collationes  (between  418  and  427)  Joannes  Cassianus 
reports  from  Egypt,  where  he  had  studied  the  institutions  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  fifth  century:  According  to  ancient  custom  the 
bishops  regard  Epiphany  as  the  natal  day  of  the  Lord.  But  as 
early  as  the  year  432  Cyrill  Paul  of  Emesa  delivered,  as  the  guest 
of  the  patriarch,  the  Christmas  sermon  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December.2 

On  the  contrary  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  of  Cyprus,  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  designates  the  sixth  of  January  as 
the  natal  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  eighth  as  the  baptismal  day. 
(Adv.  haeres.  II,  i.  haer.  51  al.  31,  c.  16  and  24  ed.  Petav.,  p. 

439>  436.) 

From  this  it  follows  that: 

1  Chryst.  Horn,  in  nativ.  Ch.  ed.  Montfaucon,  II  352  Migne,  ed.  49,  II  351. 

Chrysostom  distinguishes  between  the  old  celebration  in  Rome,  its  rapid  propaga 
tion  in  the  past  few  years,  its  knowledge  in  Antioch,  where  for  a  long  time  it  was 
contended  for  and  against,  the  lower  classes  were  enthusiastic  over  it  —  and  its  final 
introduction  into  Antioch  in  388.  Gregory  of  Naziancene  celebrated  the  first 
Christmas  on  December  25,  379,  in  his  private  chapel,  Anastasia  (Homilia  38  in 
Theophania,  Migne,  Pat.  Grace,  t.  36),  when,  as  a  stranger  and  as  a  guest,  he 
began  his  activity  as  Bishop  of  the  second  capital  of  the  empire  after  the  great 
arian  battle. 

2  Usener,    Religionsgeschichtliche    Untersuchungen,    I.   320    sqq.    Bonn,    1889. 
Several  objections  in  Duchesnc,  Bull,  critique,  1890,  Nr.  3. 
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1.  Christmas  was  celebrated  in  Rome  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December  from  the  earliest  days. 

2.  In  the  East  no  natal  day  was  celebrated,  or,  if  so,  it  was 
simultaneously  with  the  Epiphany  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Christmas  was  generally  introduced  in  the  East  only  after 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  fourth  century. 

Epiphany  in  the  West  was  scarcely  ever  considered  a  natal 
day,  but  was  introduced  gradually  from  the  East,  and  thus  became 
a  legalized  holy-day. 

Concerning  the  actual  natal  day  of  the  Lord  itself,  there  existed 
a  controversy  as  early  as  the  second  century,  f.i.,  in  Alexandria. 
There  a  party  contended  for  the  twentieth  of  May,  the  Basilians 
decided  for  the  tenth  of  January;  the  rest  designated  the  sixth  of 
January  (therefore,  the  later  Epiphany,  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
Egyptian  month  of  Tybi)  as  the  natal  day  of  Christ  and  celebrated 
on  this  day  the  feast  of  the  nativity.1  Even  St.  Chrysostom  had 
already  attempted  to  determine  the  natal  day  of  Christ  by  math 
ematical  computation,  though  the  basis  and  the  initial  points 
from  which  he  arrived  at  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  are  not 
very  safe.  All  later  computations  also  failed  to  attain  any  sure 
results,  since  the  four  Evangelists  give  no  fixed  data,  and  all  others 
were  scarcely  reliable  enough.  Therefore,  simply  a  trustworthy, 
constant,  and  old  tradition  alone  may  be  considered,  in  a  measure, 
decisive,  —  if  there  were  not  purely  symbolical  reasons  that  occa 
sioned  the  introduction  of  the  feast  of  Christmas  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December.  To  determine  this  date  by  mathematical 
chronology  might  have,  in  the  above  case,  been  later  attempted 
after  the  symbolical  reasons  had  escaped  the  memory.  Still,  let 
us  enter  more  closely  into  the  highly  interesting  history  of  the  feast. 

We  will  quote  the  several  witnesses  for  the  celebration  of  Christ 
mas  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  especially  those  of  the  West, 
with  some  of  the  entire  documents  more  closely  connected  with 
western  developments. 

Since  our  homiletic  aim  forbids  us  to  enter  more  closely  into 
the  history  of  all  feasts,  we  wish,  at  least,  to  weave  into  the  one 
or  other  feast  a  more  minute  review  of  the  modern  archeo- 
logical  results  of  investigations,  since  such  knowledge  may  furnish 
the  preacher  indirectly  and  the  pastor  of  souls  many  useful  points, 
which  may  be,  especially  for  the  more  educated  class,  utilized  in 

1  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  I,  ed.     Sylburg  340.     Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  98  sqq. 
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more  direct  liturgical  addresses.  It  is  worth  the  while,  especially 
in  large  cities  and  industrial  centers,  etc.,  to  deliver,  during  Christ 
mas  and  Holy  Week,  thorough  liturgical  discourses,  which  should 
combine,  in  a  proper  manner,  liturgical,  dogmatic,  apologetic,  and 
archeological  and  ideal  work  of  research.  By  such  discourses  to 
societies  or  to  the  more  educated  classes,  a  great  deal  of  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  popularizing  the  liturgy  and  interweaving 
apologetics  into  ecclesiastical  thoughts,  prayer,  and  life. 

1.  The  alleged  testimony  of  Ilippolytus.     The  dating  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  is  lacking,  according  to  many 
archeologists    and    historical    investigators,    a    demonstrable   historical 
foundation.     The  respective  passage  of   a  commentary  of  Hippolytus 
on  Daniel,  discovered  in  Chalki,  recent  research  has  declared  to  be  an 
interpolation.1 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  chronogram  of  354.     The  most  ancient  cer 
tain  document  is  the  so-called  Roman  chronogram  of  the  year  354.     The 
feast,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  older  than  this  its  first  testimony.     The 
chronogram  of  354  is  a  collection  of  chronological,  calendric,  and  historical 
notes  of  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  nature.     The  several  parts  emanate 
from  various  times;    in  the  more  ancient  calendaria  later  additions  are 
found.     The  name  of  the  compiler,  who  collected  this  State  and  eccle 
siastical  calendar,  with  its  sketches  and  statistics  about  the  year  354,  is 
well  known.     Only  one  single  part  of  the  collection,  the  calendar  of  the 
feasts  of  the  year  354,  bears  the  name  of  Furins  Dionysius  Philocalus, 
known  as  the  later  caligrapher  of  Pope  Damasus  and  also  well  known 
through  inscriptions  on  the  catacombs.     To  him  the  more  prominent 
of  the  modern  investigators  ascribe  the  last  redaction  of  the  entire 
collection  or  of  the  greatest  part  thereof.     The  whole  collection  is  known 
and  quoted  as  the  calendric  work  of  Philocalus,  chronographer  of  354, 
or,  according  to  the  editors  of  the  various  parts  of  the  collection:  Onu- 
phrius     Panvini,    Aegid,     Biicher,    S.J.,    Lambeck,    Henschen,    Card. 
Noris,  Eccard,  Roncalli,  Mommsen,  Strzygowski. 

For  us  the  following  parts  of  the  chronogram  are  of  considerable 
consideration. 

(a)  The  fasti  consulares  down  to  A.D.  354.  This  consular  list  con 
tains  only  the  names  of  the  consuls  and  notes  of  the  dictators  to  753  u.  c., 
immediately  after  753  u.  c.  it  contains  also  four  ecclesiastical  historical 
sketches,  after  this  no  more:  they  treat  of  the  year  of  the  birth  and  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  advent  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  to  Rome 
and  of  their  death.  This  list,  therefore,  is  of  a  first-class  importance  in 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  feast  of  Christmas.  In  contrast  to 
1  Cf.  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  94  sqq. 
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the  accounts  of  the  more  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alex.,  Tertullian,  The  Pseudo-Cyprian,  and  the  general  accounts  of 
the  Gospels,  which  make  use  of  the  imperial  years  for  their  chronology  - 
the  chronogram  designates  the  year  of  the  consulate,  but  maintains  a 
strained  relationship  with  the  other  reports,  since  these  point  to  751-752 
u.  c.  and  those  of  the  chronogram  to  754  u.  c.  Still  more  important  is 
another  part  of  the  chronogram  of  354  for  our  question. 

(b}  It  is  the  already  mentioned  Depositio  Martyrum.  This  is  a 
list  of  the  mortuary  days  (Natalitia)  of  the  martyrs  honored  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  Into  this  list  of  the  martyrs  the  twenty-lifth  of  December 
is  introduced  as  the  birthday  of  Christ.  Recent  researches  maintain  that 
this  introduction,  like  that  of  the  feast  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  (VIII 
Calend.  Mart.),  does  not  absolutely  belong  to  the  Depositio.  That  it  is 
an  introduction  by  a  later  hand,  possibly  of  the  last  compiler  of  the  col 
lection,  into  which  the  Depositio  Martyrum  was  inserted.  To  us,  how 
ever,  it  appears  that  such  a  Martyr-Calendar  grew  very  naturally  into 
an  ecclesiastical  calendar,  and  that  the  temptation  was  near  to  intro 
duce  also  other  feasts,  which  had  already  become  fcsta  fixa,  into  the 
calendar.  The  principal  feasts  of  Easter  and  of  Pentecost,  owing  to 
their  mobility,  could  not  be  inserted  into  this  fixed  monthly  calendar. 
And  thus  nothing  would  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  feast  of  Christmas  into  the  Depositio  Martyrum  had  already 
taken  place  considerable  time  before  Philocalus,  so  that  he  or  whoever 
was  the  compiler  found  it  already  in  the  list  of  the  martyrs.  The  note 
of  the  chronogram  reads:  i  p.  Ch.  Caesare  ct  Paulo  sat.  XIII.  Hoc.  cons, 
Dms.  ihs.  XPC.  natus  est  VIII.  Cal.,  Jan.  d.  vcn.  Luna  XV.  Which  means 
Christ  was  born  under  the  consulate  of  C.  Caesar  Augustus  and  L. 
Aemilius  Paulus  (754  u.  c.)  on  December  25,  a  Friday,  on  the  i5th  day 
of  the  new-moon.1  Criticism  finds  many  objections  to  this  calculation 
of  time  as  well  as  to  that  n.  i,  mentioned  below.2  But  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  chronogram  of  557  is  the  first  indisputcd  witness  of  the 
fact  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  was  admitted  as  the  actual  natal  day 
of  Christ  in  the  West.  The  introduction  into  the  Depositio  Martyrum,  in 
connection  with  what  has  already  been  said,  makes  it  most  probable 
that,  at  the  time  of  this  introduction,  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  actually  celebrated  in  Rome  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  The 
celebration  of  Christmas  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  in  Rome  is 
therefore  almost  certainly  determined.  Since  the  introduction  into  the 
fasti  and  the  Depositio  Martyrum  could  have  been  done  sooner,  still  the 
possibility  of  an  earlier  introduction  of  Christmas  in  Rome  remains. 

1  XIII  denotes  the  epact,  Sat.  denotes  Saturni  and  represents  the  dominical  letter. 
Kcllner,  Heortology,  p.  qj  sqq. 

2  Details  see  in  Kellner,  p.  93  sqq. 
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And  though  the  compiler  of  354  merely  occasioned  the  introduction,  he 
nevertheless  testifies  thereby  in  behalf  of  the  determined  general  opinion 
concerning  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  had  its  foundation  in  a  more 
remotely  existing  celebration,  especially  so  since,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
the  celebration  is  also  mentioned  for  this  time.  We  have  still  a  third 
part  of  this  chronogram  to  examine.  It  is 

(c)  A  civil  (pagan)  calendar  of  feasts  for  the  year  354,  which  Furius 
Dionysius  Philocalus  had  written  and  artistically  ornamented  (intitula- 
vit).  It  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Valentius.  This  Calcndarium  Phi- 
locali  of  the  collection  contains,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  the 
inscription:  Dies  Natalis  Solis  invicti.  This  notice  is  explained  in  a 
manner  that  during  pagan  times,  soon  after  the  winter  solstices,  the 
increasing  light  was  celebrated  by  a  "birthday  of  the  invincible  God  of 
the  Sun."  The  pagan  Mithras  —  and  sun-worship  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  might  possibly  have  favored  such  a  day 
more  highly.  We  must  always  remember  in  regard  to  this  explanation 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Dies  Natalis  Solis  invicti  is  nowhere  else 
expressly  mentioned  than  in  the  calendaring  of  Philocalus.  Several 
Christian  archeologists,  like  Duchesne,1  Kellner,2  construct  upon  the 
foundation  of  this  Dies  Natalis  Solis  a  hypothesis  of  the  rise  of  the 
feast  of  Christmas.  "What  was  more  natural  for  the  Christians  of 
that  time  and  at  that  natural  phenomenon  and  feast,  which  could  escape 
no  one,  than  to  think  of  the  birth  of  Him  Who  is  the  true  light  of  the 
world."3  Reference  hereby  is  made  to  the  biblical  expressions:  Oriens 
ex  Alto,  lux  magna,  lumen  ad  rcvclationcm  gentium,  to  the  phrases  of  the 
holy  Fathers:  Christus  sol  vcrns:*  Hie  cst  sol  novus  noster,b  etc.,  and,  espe 
cially,  to  texts  of  the  liturgy:  Sidi{S  rcvulget  jam  novum  (Vigil),  Orietur 
sicut  sol  Salvator  mundi  (Laudcs),  and  more  especially  to  the  lessons 
of  the  first  nocturn. 

"What  was  therefore  more  natural  for  the  native  Roman  than  to 
transfer  the  natal  day  of  this  new  and  true  Sun  to  the  day  whereon, 
from  ancient  times,  a  Dies  Natalis  Solis  had  already  been  marked  in  his 
calendar  and  on  which  day  the  pagan  population  already  celebrated  a 
feast.6  To  arrive  at  this  idea  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
days  of  Constantine.7 

The  traditions  of  later  times  concerning  the  actual  day  of  the  birth 
as  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  are,  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
archeologists,  the  results  of  oratorical  efforts,  and  not  the  echoes  of 
tradition. 

1  Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte  Chret.,  p.  250.  4  Cypr.  de  orat.  dom.  35. 

2  Kellner,  Heortologie,  p.  102.          5  Ambro  Sermo  VII,  i,  3,  Migne  i.  7,  614. 

3  Kellner,  Heortologie,  p.  102.         6  Maximus  Taur.  Horn.  103,  Migne,  57,  491. 

7  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  102. 
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Against  these  very  sympathetic  explanations  the  question  might, 
indeed,  be  raised:  Did  not  Philocalus  himself,  or  whoever  was  the 
chronographer  of  354,  who  entered  the  natal  day  of  Christ  into  the 
consular  fasti  and  into  the  Depositio  Martyrum  of  the  well-known  col 
lection,  also  make  the  same  entry  into  the  transcribed  and  caligraphi- 
cally  ornated  calendar  of  the  same  collection?  This  calendar  contains 
apparently  no  notice  of  the  birthday  of  Christ.  But  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  have  Christmas,  symbolically  designated  resp.  the  natal 
day  of  Christ,  by  the  just  mentioned  words:  Natalis  Solis  invicti.  In 
this  event  Philocalus  himself  —  since  there  are  no  other  pagan  witnesses 
of  a  solar  feast  —  could  have  been  the  first  to  enter  this  name,  alluding 
to  the  natural  phenomenon  as  Christmas,  into  the  civil  calendar.  Could 
he  not  possibly  have  based  his  calculations  upon  a  prior  Christmas 
celebration  and  upon  an  old  tradition  in  favor  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  as  the  real  birthday  of  Christ?  Thus  he  could  have  put  into 
the  civil  calendar,  which  prior  to  this  made  no  mention  of  a  Natalis 
Solis,  with  a  symbolical  turn  what  he  had  entered  in  plain  words  into  the 
fasti  and  the  Depositio  Martyrum.  There  is  still  another  indirect  testi 
mony  of  Christmas  mentioned  in  the  chronogram,  viz.: 

(d)  The  Depositio  Episcoporum  (a  list  of  the  mortuary-days  of  the 
deceased  Roman  bishops,  from  225-352,  entered  into  the  collection  of 
the  chronogram),  in  connection  with  the  already  mentioned  Depositio 
Martyrum.  The  Depositio  Episcoporum  begins  the  year  with  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December  and  the  Depositio  Martyrum  with  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December.  Duchesne  surmises  that  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
formed  an  ecclesiastical  period  long  before  354,  possibly  ever  since  243^ 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  effort  was  made  in  Rome  to  supplant 
the  saturnalian  feasts  (from  December  17-23)  by  the  newly  introduced 
feast  of  Christmas. 

3.    The  Testimony  of  St.  Ambrose 

The  calendric  work  of  the  chronogram  ends  with  the  year  354.  For 
this  time,  however,  Christmas  has  other  witnesses.  With  the  year  354 
we  have  reached  the  pontificate  of  Liberius,  and  for  his  pontificate  espe 
cially  the  celebration  of  Christmas  is  again  verified.2  Pope  Liberius 
invested  the  older  sister  of  St.  Ambrose,  Marcellina,  with  the  veil  of  a 
nun  on  the  feast  of  Christmas,  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  address 
of  Liberius  on  the  occasion  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Ambrose,  de  Virg. 
III.  i  (Migne,  16:  219.)  He  recalls  to  the  mind  of  his  sister  the  words 
of  the  papal  address:  "When  you  sealed  the  vow  of  virginity  in  St. 
Peter's,  also  by  the  change  of  dress,  on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  Re 
deemer  —  on  what  day  could  this  have  been  done  more  appropriately 

1  Duchesne,  Bull.  crit.  1890,  n.  3,  p.  41  sqq.  2  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  99. 
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than  on  the  day  on  which  the  Virgin  Mary  received  her  offspring  —  he 
(Liberius)  said:  "What  an  excellent  espousal!  You  see  what  a  vast 
multitude  of  people  gathered  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  your  spouse, 
and  how  no  one  departs  hence  unnourished,"  etc. 

The  testimony  of  Ambrose,  therefore,  confirms  that  of  the  chrono 
gram:  the  year  of  the  investiture  of  Marcellina  cannot  be  exactly  de 
termined.  The  conclusion  that  Liberius  himself  instituted  the  feast  of 
Christmas  is,  however,  entirely  unjustiiied.  Several  archeologists,  f.i., 
Usener,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Liberius  mentions  in  his  address  the  miracle 
of  Cana  and  of  the  multiplication  of  the  bread,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Natalis  Sakatoris  is  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  but  this  without  any 
reasonable  ground. 

4.    The  Testimony  of  Sylvia  Peregrina 

The  celebrated  pilgrim,  Sylvia  of  Bordeaux,  was  present  in  Jeru 
salem  in  the  year  385,  one  year  before  the  death  of  Cyril,  on  the  feast 
of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  which  was  celebrated  with  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
on  the  sixth  of  January.  (Peregrinatio  Syhiac  82,  [59.  cod.]  ed.  Geyer, 
c.  25.)  In  the  still  extant  report  Sylvia  describes  a  procession  from  Jeru 
salem  to  Bethlehem,  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany  and  that 
it  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  early  dawn,  to  the  solemnly  decorated 
church  of  Anastasius  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  question  here,  most  cer 
tainly,  of  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  a  fact  that  in 
several  localities  of  the  East  the  sixth  of  January  was  celebrated  as  the 
actual  birthday  of  Christ  even  down  to  the  fifth  century.  (Cf.  Jerome 
in  Ezech.I,  3,  Migne  25:  15  [written  about  411)).  The  feast  in  which  this 
Gallic-Roman  nun  took  part  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
which  is  described  by  her,  was  Epiphany;  but  the  birth  of  Christ  formed 
an  entirely  prominent  part  of  this  feast.  (See  the  following  testimony, 
and,  below,  the  history  of  Epiphany.) 

5.  The  testimony  of  John  of  Nice.  Within  this  range  of  thoughts  we 
find,  independently  of  other  testimonies,  a  writing  of  the  tenth  century, 
which,  however,  contains  within  itself  an  earlier  testimony.  There  lived  about 
the  year  900  a  certain  John  of  Nice,  bishop  of  the  same  place.  He  wished 
to  induce  the  Armenians  to  celebrate  the  feast  or  the  nativity  of  Christ  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  John  of  Nice  adduced  for  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Pope  Julius  I  (337-352)  had  instituted  the  feast  of  Christmas 
in  Rome. 

(b)  Cyril,   the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem   (348-386),  had  succeeded  in 
making  this  arrangement  with  Julius  through  a  letter,  from  which  he 
cites  a  part. 
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Many  archeologists,    however,    f.i.,    Kellner,    Heortology,  p.    104 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  Sylvia  was  present  at  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  in  Jerusalem  on  Epiphany  in  the  year  385,  therefore  durino- 
the  time  of  Cyril.     Because  Cyril,  according  to  John  of  Nice,  justifies 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Christmas  by  asserting  that  one  could  not 
easily  have  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
to  the  three-leagues-distant  Bethlehem  for  the  celebration  of  the  nativity 
of  Christ  and  then  go  to  the  fifteen-miles-distant  place  of  baptism  on 
the  Jordan  for  the  feast  of  baptism  and  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
divinity  at  the  Baptism,  therefore,  he  claims  it  would  be  better  to  cele 
brate  Christmas  earlier  and  on  a  day  separated  from  Epiphany.     Kellner 
therefore,  linds  herein  a  contradiction:   Sylvia,  he  claims,  knew  nothina 
of  the  procession  to  the  Jordan;  through  Gregory  of  Tours  alone  can  this 
be  traced  to  the  sixth  century.     Sylvia,  however,  refers  to  a  feast  of 
the  nativity  of  Christ  on   the  sixth  of  January.     Against  this  many 
objections  might  be  raised.     Sylvia,  possibly,  did  not  describe  both  pro 
cessions  because  she  could  only  take  part  in  the  one,  and  that  was  the 
one  to  Bethlehem,  and  could  only  give  this  one  her  principal  attention 
Besides,  it  was  possible  that  Cyril  made  a  proposition  to  Pope  Julius  I 
his  contemporary,  for  a  separate  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Christmas 
even  before  he  himself  had  introduced  the  innovation  into  Jerusalem. 
By  a  general  introduction,  which  he  advocated  in  Rome,  he  might  more 
effectively  advocate  its  introduction  into  Jerusalem. 

Cyril,  in  the  quotation  of  John  of  Nice,  gives  reasons  for  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December  as  the  natal  day  of  Christ.    Titus,  he  maintains,  had  dragged 
all  the  books  of  the  Jews  to  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.    The  Pope  might  investigate  there.    John  of  Nice  then  "ives 
this  account  of  Julius :    The  latter  had  found  in  the  books  of  Josephus  that 
Zachary  had  the  vision  of  the  Angel  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  day  of 
the  atonement,  which  then  fell  upon  the  twenty-first  of  September     St 
John  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  and  Christ,  according  to 
Luke  i :  36,  six  months  afterwards,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December 
-hese  mathematical  explanations,  as  already  remarked,  are  very  assail- 
able.^    At  all  events,  they  are  a  scientific  attempt  for  the  support  of  an 
existing  tradition.    Kellner,  though  rather  hastily,  considers  the  inserted 
letter  of  Cyril  a  forgery  (p.  87),  though  there  are  other  reasons  for  sus- 
icion  existing.    Cf.  Combefis,  Hist,  haeret.  monoth.,  p.  304,  Migne  Patr. 
lat.   8,   964-968,  who  likewise  considers  Cyril's  letter  with   suspicion 
•thers  report  that  Bishop  Juvenal  (425-458)  was  the  first  to  introduce 
o  Jerusalem  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  as  the  birthday  of  Christ. 

The  result,  therefore,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
In  Rome  the  feast  of  Christmas  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
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December  at  a  comparatively  early  time,  long  before  354.  The  reason 
of  the  introduction  was  either: 

(a)  An  old  tradition,  which  determined  the  birth  of  Christ  for  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  or 

(6)  the  instigation  of  Cyril,  based  upon  this  tradition  and  the  intro 
duction  by  Julius  I.  or,  there  were 

(c)  symbolical  reasons,  which  re-stamped  the  twenty-fifth  of  De 
cember —  which  followed  closely  upon  the  winter  solstice,  which  was 
called  in  the  pagan  calendar  (though  only  in  that  transmitted  by 
Philocalus)  Natalis  Solis  invicti  —  into  the  birthday  of  the  supernatural 
Sun,  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  event  the  introduction  of  the  solemn  feast, 
regardless  of  every  tradition  concerning  the  birthday  of  the  Lord, 
would  be  readily  explained. 

§  13.   CHRISTMAS:  LITURGY  AND  HOMILETICS 

Christmas  of  the  present  liturgy  is  the  solemn  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  a  feast  of  first  class  with  a  solemn  privileged 
octave,  which,  however,  was  constructed  in  a  most  unique  manner, 
differing  from  the  other  three  higher  feasts:  Epiphany,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost. 

The  liturgical  celebration  of  Christmas  has  three  special  peculi 
arities:  (a)  The  night  service;  (6)  the  three  holy  masses;  (c)  the 
privileged  octave  with  the  interspersed  feasts  of  saints  and  of 
octaves. 

A.    The  Office 

The  invitatorium  of  the  nocturnal  matins  is  the  most  lovely 
and  beautiful  of  the  whole  year;  we  hear  it,  we  pray  it,  and  we 
recite  it  with  the  shepherds:  Transcamus  usque  Bethlehem:  Venite 
odor  emus ! 

The  first  Nocturn  !  gives  the  first  impression  of  the  birth  of 
Christ:  the  fulfilled  promise  (first  lesson  Isaias  9)  —  the  fulfilled 
longing  (second  lesson,  Isa.  40)  —  the  fulfilled  joy  (Isa.  52).  Or:  the 
truth  of  Christ  (first  lesson)  —  the  pardon  of  Christ  (second  lesson) 
-  the  grace  of  Christ  (third  lesson)  is  at  hand!  The  enemies  are 
raging  (Psalm  2:  quare  fremuerent),  the  heavens  jubilate  (Ps.  18: 
Coeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei],  the  hearts  rejoice  and  make  offerings. 

1  Nocturnum  (sc.  qfficium)  means  primarily  the  prayer  lesson  of  the  night.  (Duran- 
dus.  Rationale  divinorum  qfficiorum,  5:3,  6)  Matins.  Later  noctumus  (cursus) 
(seldom  noctunia  hora)  meant  the  occasional  series  of  psalms  of  the  night  office 
(matins)  with  the  corresponding  lessons.  Thus  we  speak  now  of  the  i,  2,  3  mciurn. 
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(Ps.  44:  Eructavit  cor  meum.)  The  King-Redeemer  hath  appeared 
-  for  our  "weak  flesh  "  -  (omne  carofoenum.  Compare  the  second 
lesson,  Isa.  40)  He  Himself  hath  become  flesh,  i.e.,  man.  Another 
conception  of  the  first  nocturn  shows  us  Jesus  as  our  light  and  life: 
i.  Christ  is  our  Christmas  light  as  truth  (lesson  of  the  I.  N.).  Jesus 
is  our  Christmas  life  as  grace  and  in  fact : 

(a)  Our  Redeemer  from  the  death  of  sin.     (II.  Lesson.) 

(b)  Our  resuscitator  to  the  life  of  grace.     (III.  lesson  of  the 
I.  N.) 

What  rich  veins  of  gold  are  contained  in  this  first  nocturn! 
(The  first  nocturn  celebrates  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  first  impression  of  this  fact:  the  light  and  life  of  the  Redeemer.) 

The  second  nocturn  is  a  solemn  meditation  of  faith  in  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Note  the  solemn  messianic  Psalms  47,  71,  and  84; 
but  above  all  the  grand  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  the  lessons.  It  is  high  feast!  The  sermons  of  Leo 
the  Great  always  furnish  the  festive  preacher  rich  dogmatic  stimu 
lations  and  emotions,  growing  out  of  the  depth  of  the  animation 
of  faith.  (The  second  nocturn  describes  the  dogma  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.)  The  third  nocturn  is  the  jubilant  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Christ:  Three  Gospels  with  three  homilies  coalesce  into 
one  joyful  message:  evangelize  vobis  gaudium  magnum.  Whilst  the 
first  nocturn  considers  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
second  nocturn  the  dogma,  the  doctrinal  faith  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  third  announces  the  pragmatics  of  these  historical  factst  their 
depth,  their  significance  as  the  greatest  event  of  the  plan  of  the 
world,  of  the  history  of  the  world:  the  first  night  of  the  year  one, 
into  which  all  the  rays  of  time  concentrate.  But  the  psalms, 
however,  sing  the  incessant  songs  of  gratitude  of  all  ages  and  the 
aeons  of  all  these  facts:  miscricordias  Domini  in  acternum  cantabo. 
Cantate! — Cantate!  (The  third  nocturn  opens  the  pragmatics  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  its  place  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
history  of  divine  providence.) T 

1  These  short  sketches  of  the  several  nocturns  and  of  the  hours  show  that  a  rich 
ness  of  ideas  and  themes  may  be  gathered  by  the  preacher  from  the  breviary.  The 
nocturns  give  him  great  historical  points  under  which  the  homilist  may  consider  the 
Gospels  of  Christmas  and  the  dogma  of  Christmas.  The  lessons  of  the  first  and  of 
the  second  nocturn  offer  the  most  fruitful  ideas  for  a  popular  meditation  on  the 
mysteries  of  Christmas  and  of  their  catechetical  and  moral  treatment  in  the  festal 
sermons  and  homilies.  But  these  lessons  must  be  carefully  worked  out  and  studied. 
The  rest  of  the  hours  is  a  school  of  the  most  exalted,  lovely,  and  fruitful  emotions.  In 
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In  the  lauds  the  latent  pathos  of  the  nocturns  breaks  forth 
into  an  ineffable  jubilation:  a  Christmas  jubilation  over  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  echo  of  this  jubilation  rises  and  rolls  through  all 
the  hours  and  unites  with  the  resolutions  of  our  duties  and  fidelity 
to  the  banner  of  our  Saviour  King.  (Ps.  118.) 

In  the  vespers  all  the  rivulets  of  joy,  of  jubilation,  and  of 
fidelity  flow  into  one  general  stream,  which  passes  before  "the 
foot-stool  of  His  feet"  and  before  "the  silent  crib."  The  crib  is 
now  like  an  island,  placed  in  an  ocean  of  praise  and  glorification, 
which  the  Bride  of  the  Lord  gathers  from  all  ends  of  the  world, 
and  brings  to  the  feet  of  her  dear. little  King.  But,  in  the  nothing 
ness  of  his  being  and  of  his  sin  the  creature  kneels  in  the  dust 
before  the  Infant  Saviour  and  recites  in  prayer  the  fourth  Psalm 
of  the  Christmas  Vespers  (Ps.  129):  DC  pro/undis  damavi  ad  Ic 
Dominc  —  amidst  the  joyful  antiphon  of  hope:  With  Thee  there 
is  merciful  forgiveness  and  plentiful  redemption. 

And  when  the  brief  Christmas  sun  inclines  toward  his  setting, 
then  the  Church  gathers  up  all  the  Christmas  light  into  one  in 
genuous  and  yet  unfathomably  deep  and  silent  holy  contemplation: 
-  in  the  Magnificat  antiphon  of  the  second  Vespers:  Hodie  Christus 
natus  cst  .  .  .,  which  carries  a  tender,  quiet  choral  melody  into 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  soul. 

Such  is  Christmas  in  the  breviary! 

B.    The  Christmas  Masses 

i.  The  triple  Mass  celebration.  From  ancient  times  the  rite 
of  Christmas  contains  a  threefold  celebration  of  the  mass.1 

the  preparation  of  a  Christmas  sermon  one  must  read  and  think  himself  into  the  Christ 
mas  office,  and  then  new,  uniquely  beautiful,  and  practical  emotions  will  always  penetrate 
the  soul  of  the  preacher.  The  breviary,  next  to  the  missal,  should  especially  be  for 
the  preacher  a  favorite  book,  out  of  which  he  may  draw  his  most  enduring  and  fruit 
ful  thoughts.  Especially  should  the  preacher  seek  in  the  breviary  the  most  prolific, 
popular,  and  attractive  reproductions  of  his  dogmatic  thoughts  and  of  his  inmost 
emotions. 

1  The  sacramcntarium  Leonianum  possesses  the  uniqueness  of  denoting  a  great 
selection  of  offices  and  masses  for  one  single  feast.  Thus  the  feast  of  Christmas  has 
nine  masses,  that  of  St.  Laurence  even  fourteen.  The  Gelasianum  acknowledges  a 
multiplicity  of  mass  formularies  in  this  sense  but  seldom,  the  Gregorianum  never. 
The  Leonianum  is  really  a  collection  of  masses  of  many  churches,  in  which  often  the 
same  feast-day  was  celebrated  in  a  different  manner.  The  Gelasianum  already  indi 
cates  the  first  step  to  a  greater  uniformity,  which  was  afterwards  partly  perfected 
by  Gregory.  For  Christmas,  however,  there  existed,  from  the  earliest  times,  an 
arrangement  for  the  triple  celebration  of  mass.  This  arose  primarily  from  the  triple 
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Every7  priest  has  permission  to  celebrate,  even  privately,  three 
holy  masses.  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  the  three  masses  as  a 
matter  of  custom.  (Horn.  8.  in  Ev.)  The  original  Gelasianum 
recognizes  the  trina  celcbratio,  a  two  or  threefold  celebration  of 
the  mass.  (See  Probst,  die  acltcstcn  roemischcn  Sacramentarien,  p. 
182  and  183.)  The  first  holy  mass  must  not  be  celebrated  before 
the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour.  Besides  the  solemn  mass  at 
midnight,  no  private  masses  are  to  be  celebrated  without  an  apos 
tolic  privilege.1  (S.  R.  C.  of  Sept.  18,  1781.)  In  the  midnight 
mass  proper  holy  communion  is  not  to  be  distributed  without  a 
special  apostolic  indult.  (S.  R.  C.  of  Feb.  16,  1781.) 

The  first  mass  is  celebrated  after  the  nocturns,  provided  these 

1  Now  granted  to  all  by  Pius  X.  —  Note  of  Translator. 

celebration  of  the  Stations  in  Rome,  because  older  martyr  feasts  also  were  there 
celebrated,  especially  that  of  St.  Anastasia,  in  whose  honor  the  present  existing 
church  was  built  in  the  earliest  days.  The  more  recent  explorers  consider  it  the 
"Church  of  the  Resurrection."  Still  it  is  most  probable  that,  from  the  earliest  days, 
the  custom  originated  not  to  celebrate  at  those  martyr-stations  the  mass  of  the 
respective  martyr  on  Christmas-day,  but,  on  account  of  the  high  feast,  one  of  the 
Christmas  masses  which  they  possessed.  The  stations,  however,  of  the  martyrs' 
churches  were  retained.  Thus  the  martyr's  feast  gradually  receded,  and  there 
developed  a  triple  Christmas-statio,  of  which  the  second  is  still,  unto  this  very  day, 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  in  Rome,  with  a  commemoration  in  the 
second  Christmas  mass  of  the  Saint,  of  which  the  entire  Roman  rite  —  against  all 
customary  rules  —  still  makes  mention  with  an  oration.  This  threefold  Roman 
statio  became  then  the  type  of  the  triple  mass  of  the  feast  in  all  the  principal  churches 
and,  finally,  the  privilege  of  the  celebration  of  a  triple  mass  by  all  priests.  However, 
we  must  not  here  overlook  an  inner  ideal  reason.  In  the  old  offices  Christmas  is 
designated  as  the  plcnitudo  divini  citltus,  again,  as  the  primal  beginning  of  the  sacri 
fice,  since  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  nativity  of  Christ  there  was  already  given,  in 
its  germ:  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  continuation  thereof.  The  Leonianum  says 
very  beautifully  (Probst,  Aelteste  roemische  Sacramentarien,  Muenster,  1852, 
p.  141):  Sacrificium  celebrantcs  quo  nobis  ipsins  sacrificii  sunt  nota  primordia  (n.  6 
or  2)  (see  Secreta  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent).  Thus,  the  feast  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  formed  also  into  a  feast  of  the  birth  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
And  it  was  natural,  as  it  was  customary  not  to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  on  Good-Friday, 
to  elevate  and  to  augment  its  celebration  on  this  day,  especially  since  an  exterior 
inducement  (the  above-mentioned  simultaneously  celebrated  feasts  of  the  martyrs) 
had  already  given  occasion,  from  another  side,  for  this  development.  What  had 
thus  been  created  was  fixed  by  the  Sacramentarium  Gregorianum  which  took  notice 
in  the  mass  formularies  of  the  symbolical  thoughts  of  the  trinal  celebration  which 
had  already,  in  a  manner,  formed  itself  so  that  the  well-known  explanations  of  the 
medieval  liturgists  may  even  today  be  used,  non  sine  fitndamento  in  re,  provided 
they  are  not  considered  too  onesidedly  nor  too  exclusively.  Science  cannot  raise  a 
serious  objection  against  this.  For  the  better  comprehension  of  this  and  similar 
excursus,  which  indirectly  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  homilist,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  insert  here  a  short  review  of  the  sacramentaries  in  general. 

The  "  Sacramcntaria  "  are  old  liturgical  books  containing  the  riles  of  the  mass  and  oj 
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are  said,  i.e.,  after  the  Te  Dcum  and  the  oration.  After  the 
end  of  this  mass  the  Lauds  are  chanted.  The  second  solemn 
mass  is  celebrated  at  the  dawn  of  day,  sub  aurora,  and  follows 
prime.  The  third  principal  mass  is  celebrated  after  full  day 
light.  Compare  with  these  liturgical  laws  the  above  and  the 
below  sketched  trend  of  thoughts  of  the  nocturns  and  the  three 
masses. 

2.  The  homilctic  significance  of  the  threefold  celebration  of  mass. 
The  idea  of  the  threefold  birth  of  Christ,  born  from  all  eternity  of 
the  Father,  born  in  time  of  Alary,  and  born  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Christians  at  all  times,  this  idea  controls,  doubtlessly,  in  some 
manner,  the  threefold  celebration  of  the  mass.  In  each  mass  the 
three  thoughts  are  really  expressed,  but  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 

certain  sacraments.  In  the  beginning  the  liber  sacramentorum  was  small,  since  the 
mass  was  always  the  same,  without  any  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Damasus 
(366-384)  was  the  first  to  permit  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  upon  the 
mass,  l-'rom  Damasus  to  and  with  Leo  L  (440-461),  originated  the  contents  of  the 
oldest  "Lconuunim  "  sacramentary,  which  is  a  private  collection  of  the  rites  of  masses 
of  the  fifth  century,  from  Damasus  to  Leo  1.  The  second  oldest  sacramentary  is  the  so- 
called  Gelasianum.  The  present  Gelasianum  published  by  Tommasi  in  1681,  contains 
indeed  a  very  strong  nucleus  derived  from  Gelasiu*  1  (492-406),  for  old  and  trust 
worthy  authors  ascribe  to  this  pope  a  real  rolunien  sacramentorum.  Gelasian  parts 
are  likewise,  undoubtedly,  contained  in  the  so-called  Gerbert  sacramentary,  the 
prayer  of  which,  marked  Gelasian,  originated  in  St.  Gall,  when  holy  mass  was  cele 
brated,  even  prior  to  Gregory  I,  according  to  a  pre-Gregorian  sacramentary.  And 
so,  likewise,  does  the  recently  discovered  Menard  sacramentary.  published  in  1642, 
denote  Gelasian  characteristics  and  is  most  probably  a  Gregorian  Gelasianum.  The 
Gelasianum  and  the  gclasiana  in  general,  denote  a  much  greater  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  upon  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  than  do  the  Leonianum  or  even 
the  Damasian  masses.  The  third  characteristic  sacramentary  is  the  Grcgorianum,  which 
in  its  principal  parts  is  traced  back  to  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  the  reformer  and 
founder  of  the  present  missal.  Gregory  II  (705-731)  supplied  the  Thursday  fast-day 
masses,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Gregorianum,  from  the  Gelasianum,  but  he  is  not 
the  author  of  the  Gregorian-urn.  The  Grcgorianum  established  a  full  and  regular 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  upon  the  mass.  The  Gregorian-urn,  primarily 
only  destined  for  Rome,  became  celebrated  through  its  introduction  into  the  Fran- 
conian  empire  by  Charlemagne.  We  possess  the  Gregorian  only  in  a  form  of  a  tran 
scribed  and  transformed  copy  of  the  copy  which  Hadrian  I  had  sent,  fcr  the  reason 
just  mentioned,  to  Charles  who  had  begged  for  it,  in  the  years  between  784-791. 
The  sacramentaries  of  the  British  church  were  pre-Gregorian  and  Gregorian,  mixed 
with  some  particular  national  elements.  Entirely  independent  are  the  pronounced 
Gallican.  A  special  group  is  formed  by  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Mozarabic.  The 
Orient  displays  an  entirely  different  development.  Since  the  Gregorian  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Missale  plenum  began  through  the  collection  of  all  the  books  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of-  mass.  The  entire  process  of  the  creation  of  the  Sacramen- 
taria  denotes  the  highest,  interesting,  and  constantly  increasing  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year. 
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dominates.  Based  upon  the  formularies  of  the  masses,  and  espe 
cially  upon  the  Gospels,  we  may  advance  the  following  explanation, 
which  does  not  in  the  least  come  into  conflict  with  the  historical 
creation  of  the  celebration. 

(a)  The  first  nocturnal  mass.  It  celebrates  pre-eminently  the 
temporal  birth  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem.  Compare  herewith  the  Gos 
pel  of  Luke,  c.  2 :  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  announcement  by  the 
angels,  also  the  splendid  epistle  taken  from  the  letter  to  Titus,  c.  2: 
apparuit  gratia  Sakatoris  nostri  omnibus  hominibus.  The  Introit 
does  not  oppose  this  conception.  The  Child  born  in  time  is  really 
God's  eternal  Son  and  the  King  of  the  universe:  Domimis  dixit  ad 
me,filius  meus  cs  tit,  ego  Jiodic  gcnui  te. 

(1)}  The  second  (early)  mass.  It  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians.  This  is  evident  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  c.  2. 
At  the  angels'  command  the  shepherds  seek  the  Saviour  in  the 
crib.  They  find  Him  and  make  Him  the  King  of  their  hearts. 
This  is  done  —  in  the  highest  sense  —  by  Mary  and  also  by  Joseph. 
According  to  their  examples  the  Christians  visit  the  Saviour  and 
receive  Him  into  their  hearts.  The  epistle,  taken  from  the  letter 
to  Titus,  c.  3.,  follows  this  idea  in  its  practical  consequences:  Appa 
ruit  bcnignitas  et  humanitas  Salvatoris  nostri  Dei  .  .  .  salvos  nos 
fecit  per  lavacrum  rcgenerationis  et  renovationis  Spirit  us  Sancti,  qucm 
ejjudit  in  nos  abundc  per  Jcsum  Christum  Salvatorcm  nostrum.  This 
is  precisely  the  sacramental  regeneration  of  Christ  in  our  hearts 
and  our  regeneration  through  the  Christmas  sacraments  and 
masses. 

Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  all  the  sacraments  and  of  the 
center  of  the  same  —  the  holy  Sacrifice.  (See  above,  the  liturgy 
of  the  trinal  celebration.) 

(c)  The  (third]  mass  of  the  day.  It  celebrates  the  eternal 
birth  from  the  Father,  i.e.,  the  Christ  Infant  born  to  us  is  the 
Son  of  God:  vcnite  adorcmus.  Only  this  Son  of  God,  Who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  Man,  can  and  will  redeem  us. 
(See  oratio.} 

Therefore  there  is  announced: 

(a)   By  the  Introit  —  the  birth  of  Christ. 

(fl)  By  the  Epistle  —  solemnly  the  divinity  of  Christ,  accord 
ing  to  Heb.,  c.  i. 

(7)  By  the  Gospel  —  still  more  solemnly,  the  entire  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ:  in  principio  erat  verbum,  John  i. 
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(8)  By  the  last  Gospel  —  the  adoration  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  by  the  Magi. 

C.    Themes.     Homiletic  ways  through  liturgy  to  life. 

The  just  mentioned  brief  sketches  of  the  Christmas  liturgy  are 
calculated  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  preacher  —  with  pen  in 
hand  —  richness  for  many  years  to  come  through  a  searching  medita 
tion  upon  the  texts  and  a  garnered  exegetical  collection  of  matter.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  homiletic  hints. 

I.  Homilies  on  the  Gospels.     The  two  first  Gospels,  separately  or 
jointly,  invite  to  homilies  on  the  feast,  by  which  the  people  may  be  led 
fully  and  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  feast  of  Christmas.     The 
first  volume  of  the  "Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Dr.  Grimm,  the  "Life  of  Jesus," 
by  Father  Meschler,  are  more  recent  books  of  meditation  and  com 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels,  also  the  Christmas  sermons  by  Eberhard, 
Foerster,  and  Sailer,  which  create  a  great  stimulation  and  furnish  much 
material  for  an  exegetical  treatment. 

II.  Dogmatic-moral  sermons  on  the  Epistles.     The  Epistles  of  the 
first  and  the  second  mass  may  easily  be  converted  into  thematic  homilies 
or  into  a  foundation  of  dogmatic-moral  feastday  sermons.     Thus,  f.i., 
in  close  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  the  first  mass,  what  the  Christ- 
Child  did  for  us,  and  what  ice  should  do  for  the  Christ-Child,  might  readily 
be  contemplated. 

i.  IV hat  the  Christ-Child  did  for  us.  What  does  the  Christ-Child 
do  for  us?  Apparuit  gratia  Sahatoris  nostri  Dei  omnibus  hominibus  .  .  . 
qui  dedit  senetipsum  nt  nos  redimcret  ab  omni  iniquitatc  ct  mundaret  sibi 
populum  acceptabilcm.  The  Redeemer  Himself  is  the  greatest  grace  - 
the  great  gift  of  God  to  humanity.  From  Him  emanates  sanctifying  grace, 
the  grace  of  all  the  sacraments.  How  do  we  attain  grace  through  the 
Redeemer?  He  redeems  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  As  God,  He  can 
and  will  do  this.  As  man,  He  does  it  for  us.  Thus  He  cleanses  all  - 
because  He  is  the  Redeemer  of  all  men,  therefore,  also  your  Redeemer. 
This  is  the  act  of  the  Infant  Christ  performed  in  the  crib :  plus  est,  quod 
pro  nobis  factus  est  quam  pro  nobis  passus  est  (Augustin).  How  easily 
these  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  might  be  amplified  and  emphasized  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  second  and  the  third  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn  and  by 
the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn  and  unfolded  by  the  aid  of  a  theological 
treatise  de  incarnatione  et  de  natiiitatc  Christi,  into  a  logical  and  rhetorical 
well-arranged  historical  and  dogmatic  meditation  on  the  action  of  Christ 
in  the  crib,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  two  sub-points:  The  action 
of  Christ  (a  short  pithy  description  of  the  event  according  to  the  Gospels), 
the  gist  of  the  action  of  Christ  (development  of  the  indicated  dogmatic 
explanation  in  the  full  light  of  Christmas). 
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2.  Our  deed  for  the  Christ-Infant.  The  Epistle  of  the  first  mass 
furnishes,  likewise,  for  the  development  of  this  point,  fruitful  material 
which  is  already  presented  to  us  in  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  and 
pithy  setting.  But  the  preacher  must  descend  from  the  principal  moral 
conceptions  to  particulars  and  make  a  good  selection  therefrom,  so  that 
his  sermon  be  not  overburdened.  Christ  Himself  teaches  us  from  the 
crib  what  we  are  to  do  at  Christmas:  Erudiens  nos:  (a)  ut  abncgemus 
impictatem  et  saecularia  desideria.  We  must  die  to  sin.  Our  Christmas 
deed  should  be:  A  breaking  with  sin.  He,  of  whom  we  have  just  read 
in  the  Epistle:  Apparuit,  ut  redimeret  nos  ab  omni  iniquitate,  also  demands 
from  us  the  destruction  of  sin,  especially  of  mortal  sin,  through  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments  during  this  holy  Christmas  time,  through 
perfect  contrition,  through  a  constant  combat  with  our  characteristic 
fault  (compare  also  the  second  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn).  (b)  Ut 
sobrie,  juste,  pie  vivamus  in  saeculo.  For  Christ  we  must  live:  (a)  pic. 
Pietas  est  promptitudo  animi  ad  Dei  cultum  et  famulatum.  Our  Christmas 
deed  should  be  a  perfect  willingness,  a  sense  of  duty  for  service,  for  a 
divine  service  of  the  Christmas  Infant.  The  preacher  should  apply  this 
f.i.,  to  the  mass  on  Sunday,  to  the  congregational  divine  service,  to  the 
evening  prayer  of  the  family.  It  might  be  better  to  enter  into  several 
such  concrete  thoughts  rather  than  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  general 
idea.  Apparuit  humanitas  et  benignitas  Sakatoris  nostri  Dei:  The  Holy 
Ghost  has  written  over  the  crib:  Dcus  charitas  est.  The  love  of  God  is 
visible  and  tangible  at  Christmas:  dum  visibiliter  Deum  cognoscimus  per 
Jiunc  in  invisibilium  amorem  rapiamur  (preface  of  Christmas).  God  is 
love.  And  love  hath  clothed  itself  into  the  most  lovely  form  on  earth: 
it  appears  before  us  as  a  Child.  Who  will  not  love  a  noble,  pure  child? 
But  it  is  God  Himself  Who  is  before  us  —  as  a  child.  This  must  enrapture 
us  (rapiamur},  make  us  willing  and  always  prepared  to  bring  our  service 
to  God  on  Sundays,  on  Fridays,  and  on  confession-days:  ut  pie  vivamus: 
that  we  live  truly  and  piously,  indeed.  (/?)  Sobrie.  The  son  of  God 
and  of  man  in  poverty  and  in  solitude,  admonishes  us  to  a  new  act. 
Serve  not  your  passions,  nor  worldly  goods,  nor  pleasure.  Be  sober,  i.e., 
govern  yourself.  Self-control  is  our  act  of  Christmas.  Have  you  a 
passion  to  sacrifice?  or,  to  divest  yourself  of  a  predominant  fault?  Or, 
as  father  or  mother,  to  instruct  your  children  in  noble  Christian  self- 
control  by  holy  obedience?  (y)  Juste.  The  act  of  Christ  is  for  all  men: 
Apparuit  gratia  Dei  Sahatoris  nostri  omnibus  hominibus.  Jesus  performs 
His  great  acts  for  all  your  fellow-men,  for  all  your  neighbors.  And  you 
have  nothing  for  your  fellow-men!  You  understand  nothing  of  the 
precept  of  Jesus:  Render  to  every  one  his  due!  —  be  just!  Every  man 
is  an  independent  creature  of  God.  Never  attack  the  rights  of  a  fellow- 
man  in  life  or  in  deed,  in  business  or  in  dealings.  Otherwise  you  attack 
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God  Himself.  Render  to  every  man  his  due,  means  also  something  else. 
Every  man  is  a  child  of  God,  really  and  actually,  or  at  least,  in  his  voca 
tion.  In  every  fellow-man  there  is  something  of  God  —  the  immortal 
soul  with  sanctifying  grace  for  which  the  Christ-Infant  has  accomplished 
His  deeds.  Therefore,  love  your  fellow-man.  You  are  not  alone  in  the 
world.  How  important  beneficence,  pardon,  almsgiving,  and  consola 
tion  appear  at  the  crib:  to  a  poor  orphan,  to  an  abandoned  beggar,  to 
one  ashamed  to  beg!  How  manifold  the  ways  the  teacher  could  find 
which  lead  from  liturgy  to  practical  life?  (Still,  wise  limitations  should  be 
observed  in  the  various  points,  which  should  not  all  be  developed  in  the 
same  breadth;  we  simply  wish  here  to  indicate  the  rich  field  which  exists 
in  this  line.)  On  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  the  Church  called  out  to 
us:  Hora  cst  dc  somno  surgcrc,  abjiciamus  opera  tcncbrarum,  induimini 
Dominum  Jcsum  Christum !  Now  deeds  must  follow.  Today,  on  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  in  view  of  the  act  of  Christ,  the  resolution  should 
follow:  ut  pie,  sobric,  ct  juste  vivamus.  Let  the  words  of  the  Epistle  of 
Christmas  be  verified:  ut  pic,  ct  sobric  ct  juste  vivamus,  cxpectantes  bcatam 
spcm  ct  adventum  gloriac  magni  Dei  ct  Salvatoris  nostri  Jcsu  Christi,  — 
when  the  advent  of  eternity  approaches,  in  the  particular  and  the  general 
judgment,  and  the  eternal  joys  of  Christmas  await  us. 

A  corollary  of  similar  themes.  The  rest  of  the  Epistles  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  grand  fundamental  thoughts  of  the 
first  two  Epistles  give  stimulation  for  a  selection  of  themes  and  proper 
divisions  of  other  view-points,  f.i.,  Apparuit  Salvator  (the  person  and  the 
act)  ct  gratia  sah'atoris  (application  of  person  and  act  by  the  grace  of 
God),  etc. 

The  points  sketched  above  in  the  second  part  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
Epistle:  i.  ut  abncgcmus,  2.  ut  pie,  sobric,  juste  vivamus,  might  also  be 
treated  independently,  as  moral  sermons  for  Christmas,  f.i.:  Our  resolu 
tion  at  the  crib.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  to  begin  each  point  with 
the  person  of  the  Infant  Saviour  and  occasionally  to  descend  to  moral 
meditations:  The  Child  destroys  sin  —  abnegcmus  ct  nos.  The  Child 
glorifies  God  (the  glorification  of  God  through  the  incarnation  and  the 
birth  of  Christ:  gloria  in  cxcclsis  Deo],  pie  vivamus.  The  Child  denies 
itself  —  sobrie  vivamus  ct  nos.  The  Child  gives  Himself  to  all  — juste 
vivamus  ct  nos:  let  us  not  be  egoists,  but  Christians,  giving  every  one  his 
due  and  loving  all. 

3.  Dogmatic,  moral,  and  especially  panegyric  feast-day  sermons  in 
connection  with  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  entire  liturgy.  The  above  homi- 
letic-liturgical  sketches  indicate  to  the  preacher  rich  sources  of  feast-day 
thoughts,  and  they  direct  him  to  streams  of  holy  emotions,  which  bubble 
forth  from  the  depths  of  the  mysteries  (f.i.,  the  offices).  Even  though 
the  preacher  may  not  desire  to  follow  the  existing  textual  sequences  in 
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an  exegetic  manner,  still  the  liturgy  enriches  his  freely  sketched  collection 
of  material  and  ennobles  his  emotions  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The 
comparison  of  the  thoughts  of  liturgy  with  dogma  proves  itself  singularly 
fruitful  in  such  work  (p.  210  sqq). 

4.  The  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII ,  de  Rcdcmptorc  and  Christmas  sermons. 
A  very  excellent  aid  to  make  the  Christmas  thoughts  very  fruitful  is  the 
grand  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII,  De  Jesu  Christo  Redemptore,  of  Nov.  i, 
1901.     For  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  easy,  we  will  add  here  a 
homiletic  sketch  thereof  (compare  the  edition  of  Freiburg).    A  homiletic 
sketch  of  the  encyclical  de  Jesu  Christo  Redemptore:   Introit:  Rcnovatae  in 
Jesu  mtae  signa:    multitudo  Romam  peregrinanlium,  multitudo  Christum 
praedicantium.     Pro  Christo  "  major  a  conari."     I.  Pars.     Jesus  Christus 
Redcmptor.     Ignorantia  Christi.     Scientia  Christi,  qui  cst,  Dei  virtus  ct 
sapicntia.     De  Christo  "  multa  nota  nee  tamcn  meditata  ncc  vulgo  cogitata." 
Christus    expectatus.     Christus    nobis    datus.     Jesus    instaurator.     Jesus 
Redcmptor.     Recordatio  Christi  "  infinita  jucunditas."     Pracscntia  Christi 
"  perfccta  suavitas."     Separatio  a  Christo:  extrcma  egcstas.    Finis  hominis 
Deus.     Via  hominis  Christus:    docens,  mandans,  sanans,  paticns  nobis- 
cum.     Natura  sola  sine  Christo.     Ergo,  Jesus  vivat  inter  nos !     If.  Pars. 
Rcgnum   Jesu   Christi   Rcdcmptoris.     Christus    non    solum    naturalia   el 
"legalia"  adimplevit  sed  nova  supcrnaturali  creavit  "quarum  rcrum  caput 
est  ecdcsia:   qui  ecclcsiam  spernit,  Christum  spcrnit."     Christus  ct  cccle- 
sia  via:   hominibus  priratis  el  rebus  publicis.     In  Ecdcsia  Chrisli  vcritas 
pro  nobis  cst:    "captivitas"  ct  "  liber  tas."     Vita  solus  Deus.     Vita  Jesus 
Christus   "  ut  nos  peccatis   mortui,  justitiae  vivamus"   "ex  fide."     Indc 
sanatio  privatorum  el  popular  urn!    Alieni  a  CJiristo  plerique  magis  ignoran- 
tia,  quam  voluntate  improba.     Ergo:    "insculpcre  in  animis  notioncm  ct 
prope  imaginem  Jesu  littcris,  sermone^  in  scholis  pucrilibus,  in  gy?nnasiis, 
in  condone,  in  omni  occasioned     "  Jura  hominis  multitudo  satis  audiit, 
audiat  aliquando  de  juribus  Dei."     Ergo  Christus  regnet  inter  nos! 

Compare  herewith,  f.i.,  the  liturgy  of  Christmas,  of  the  nocturns,and 
of  the  three  masses,  also  the  feast  of  the  Redemptoris  Jesu  of  October  23. 

5.  Proper  liturgical  Christmas  sermons,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
might  be  delivered 

(a)  as  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  entire  liturgy 
and  of  several  parts  of  the  liturgy,  f.i.,  of  the  nocturns  (p.  210). 

An  example:  As  Whom  do  we  salute  Christ  at  Christmas?  As  the 
light  of  Christmas  (rirst  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn  and  the  oration  of 
the  first  mass),  as  the  consolation  of  Christmas  (second  and  third  lessons 
of  the  first  nocturn).  An  exegesis  of  the  lessons  will  furnish  the  richest 
material  for  both  thoughts. 

Or:  How  should  we  receive  the  Saviour  at  Christmas  and  during  Christ 
mas-day?  (a)  by  adoring  Him  (Invitatorium  of  the  matins:  the  invita- 
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lion  of  the  shepherds  in  the  Gospel :  the  antiphon  of  the  Magnificat  of 
the  second  vespers),  (b)  by  thanking  Him  (psalms  of  the  third  nocturn; 
preface),  (c)  by  weeping  over  our  sins  and  arising  from  them  (see  the 
second  and  third  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn).  (d)  by  rejoicing  over  the 
grace,1  (compare  the  third  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn  and  the  first  lesson 
of  the  second).  Such  points  are  suitable  for  longer  explanations  and, 
according  to  their  number,  also  for  short  practical  exhortations,  f.i.,  for 
sermons  for  the  early  masses  and  for  evening  meditations.  How  appro 
priate  it  would  be  to  deliver,  f.i.,  an  evening  sermon  during  Christmas- 
tide  to  a  confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  at  some  other  evening 
devotion,  as  a  quietly  summarizing  and  deeply  conceived  exegesis  of 
Hie  antiphon  of  the  Magnificat  of  the  second  vespers  of  Christmas. 

§  13.   (Continued].    THE  OCTAVE  AND  THE  OCTAVES 
OF  CHRISTMAS 

1.  The  character  of  the  octave.     The   octave   of   Christmas   is 
highly  privileged,  like  that  of  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 
It  was  formed  probably  in  an  analogous  manner  with  the  oldest 
octaves  of  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Epiphany.2     During  the  octave 
no   private   masses   and    no   masses    dc   Requiem   are   permitted, 
except  funeral  masses.     A  peculiarity  of  the  octave  of  Christmas, 
however,  arc  the  interspersed  feasts  of  saints  which  partly  also 
have  octaves,  a  liturgical  fact  found  in  no  other  privileged  octave, 
since  these  directly  exclude  the  feasts  of  saints. 

2.  The  feasts  of  the  saints  during  the  octave.     The  interspersed 
feasts  of  the  saints  and  their  octaves  are  closely  connected  with 
Christmas  itself.     Whether  or  not  all  of  their  parts  were  connected 
with  Christmas  from  the  beginning  is  controverted;  still,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  question.3     This  liturgical  relation  was, 
at  least,  very  early  developed,  and  is,  at  present,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Most  probably  several  of  the  feasts  mentioned  had  an  inner  rela 
tion  to  Christmas  from  the  time  of  their  inception:    for  some  of 

1  The  Gloria  of  the  mass  might  also  be  explained  in  the  light  of  Christmas.     The 
Christmas  song  of  the  Church,  the   gloria,  what  do  we  do   during  it?     Meditate: 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus.     A  dogmatic,  pragmatic  explanation. 
Praise:  Landamus  tc.    Our  duty  is  —  to  praise  God.   To  thank  Him.    Gratias  agimus 
tibi,  etc.      Contrition:    Agnus  Dei  films  Patris,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  suscipe 
deprecationcm  nostram  (also  prayer  of  sorrow  for  sin  before  the  crib).     To  amend 

—  (quonlam  in  solus  Sanctus  — -  a  resolution  made  for  the  ruler  of  our  hearts!) 

2  Kellner,  Heortologv,  n.  TOQ. 

3  Kellner's  explanation  is  insufficient. 
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these  feasts  are  very  ancient.1  Others  were  later  brought  into 
this  relationship. 

The  scientific  proof  for  the  relationship  of  these  feasts  to  Christ 
mas  is  contained  in  the  following  facts: 

(a)  Several  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  speak  clearly  and  as  a 
well-known  fact  of  the  relation  of  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
mas.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  of  Xyssa  says:  "How  beautifully  graces 
follow  each  other!  How  pleasantly  joy  is  repeated!  For  behold, 
we  receive  feast  upon  feast,  grace  upon  grace!  Yesterday  the 
Lord  of  the  world  nourished  us,  today  we  are  fed  by  the  follower 
of  the  Lord  .  .  .  the  former,  by  assuming  humanity  for  us,  the 
latter,  by  putting  off  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the  former;  the 
former,  by  descending  for  our  sake  from  heaven,  the  latter  by 
quitting  the  earth  for  the  sake  of  the  former."  (Oratio  I.  de  S. 
Stephano.  Also  the  sermo  S.  Fulgentii,  in  the  breviary.) 

The  later  Fathers  find  a  similar  relationship  in  the  feast  of 
St.  John.  The  thought  that  the  beloved  disciple,  who  had  rested 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  should  have  his  feast  near  to  that 
of  the  Lord  is  indicated  by  the  liturgy  at  least  indirectly. 

The  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocent  Children  belongs  fittingly  to 
the  nearness  of  Christmas,  for  historical  reasons.  It  is  a  mark  of 
interest  that  the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents  appears  in  the  East, 
as  long  as  the  birthday  of  Christ  was  celebrated  on  Epiphany, 
often  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  i.e.  shortly  after 
it.  For  the  later  feasts  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  of  St. 
Sylvester  we  refer  to  the  explanations  of  later  liturgists. 

(6)  All  of  the  feasts  of  the  saints  during  the  Christmas  octave 
are  now  in  the  Proprium  dc  tcmporc,  where  otherwise  no  feasts  of 
saints  are  found. 

(c)  The  first  part  of  the  second  vespers  is  of  Christmas,  only 
a  capitulo  of  the  feast  of  the  day,  —  a  rubrical  arrangement  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  liturgy. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  feast  and  the  relation  to  Christmas  of 
the  whole  octave  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(a)  St.  Stephen  —  the  first  martyr  of  Christ:  the  offering  of 
life  for  Christ.  (Martyr  voluntate  et  opcrc:  Bernard.}  '2 

1  According  to  some  even  older  than  Christmas(?). 

2  For  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen  we  recommend  especially  to  the  preacher  exegetic 
or  thematic  homilies  on  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Acts,  of  the  first  nocturn  and  on 
the  Epistle.     They  belong  to  the  most  splendid  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.     Besides, 
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(b)  St.  John  —  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ:    an  oblation  of 
love   for   Christ  —  Doctor  cedes  iae  on   the   Incarnation.     (Martyr 
voluntate  non  opcre:   Bernard.}  l 

(c)  The  Holy  Innocent  Children:  An  offering  of  penance  and  of 
innocence  at  the  same  time  —  for  Christ.     The  feast  has  a  double 
character:    Sorrowing  with  the  mothers:  Rachel  plorans  filios  suos 
et  noluit  consolari:  —  violet  color,  no  Gloria  nor  Te  Deum  nor  alle- 
luja,  except  on  Sundays;  —  and  rejoicing  over  the  saving  of  the 
children  —  for  heaven.     This  feast  appears  already,  with  that  of 
St.   John,   in   the  leonian  sacramentary  and  in  the   Carthaginian 

the  liturgy  comprises  the  following  themes:  I.  Christ  for  Stephen  (for  us),  Stephen 
(we)  for  Christ.  II.  Divine  love  (Christmas)  a  return  of  human  love  (Stephen  and 
we)  for  Christ.  III.  What  did  Christ?  What  did  Stephen?  IV.  The  first  martyr 
of  Christ:  a  character  sketch  with  an  application  to  modern  times.  V.  The  first 
gift  and  the  first  precept  of  Christ  —  faith  (shown  through  dogma,  f.i.  Trid.  Sess. 
VI,  6,  through  the  school  of  faith,  in  the  crib  and  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  of  St.  Stephen 
and  of  the  liturgy).  VI.  The  grand  precept  at  the  crib:  Stephen's  love  of  God  and 
of  man,  with  parallels  taken  from  Christmas.  VII.  True  humaneness,  (a)  in  Christ: 
apparuit  humanitas  et  bcnignitas  Salvatoris  nostri  Dei.  (b)  In  Stephen:  he  loves  his 
fellow-men,  he  teaches  his  fellow-men  by  his  burning  speech  and  his  character,  he  par 
dons  his  fellow-men  (according  to  the  Acts).  VIII.  Christ  desires  not  only  men,  but 
Christians  and  men:  (a)  pi  en  I  fide,  inwardly  and  in  outward  profession  (antithesis: 
Principles  of  the  world:  a  want  of  principles),  (b)  plcni  gratia  et  Spiritu  sancto, 
i.e.,  men  who,  through  grace,  possess  the  second,  supernatural  life,  who  bear  and 
develop  within  themselves  the  supernatural  grain  of  virtue  and  of  character,  — men 
who  are  active,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  which  is  noble,  good,  and  super 
natural  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  and  who  are  always  prepared.  Quicunque 
Spiritu  Dei  aguntur,  ii  sunt  filii  Dei  (Rom.  8:  14).  All  this  may  be  shown  through  a 
character  sketch  of  Stephen  by  way  of  apologetics  in  juxtaposition  to  autonomous 
morality,  to  the  so-called  religion  of  the  righteousness  of  man. 

1  The  feast  of  John  and  the  feast  of  the  Innocent  Children  may  also  fall  on  a 
Sunday.  If  so,  they  supplant  the  whole  office.  The  Sunday  is  not  even  commem 
orated.  Dominica  vacat.  Even  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  is  omitted:  not  even 
read  as  the  last  Gospel.  Whenever  otherwise  feasts  of  Saints  fall  on  a  Sunday  — • 
then  the  reading  of  the  Sunday  Gospel  in  the  pulpit  is  liturgically  and  homiletically 
correct  —  if  a  special  feast  is  not  celebrated  in  choro.  On  the  feasts  just  mentioned, 
however,  the  unique  case  of  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  liturgical  Sunday  celebra 
tion  obtains  —  precisely  on  account  of  the  close  relation  of  these  feasts  with  the 
time  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Therefore,  the  homilist  should  read  the  Gospel  of 
the  day  in  the  pulpit  and  preach  on  these  feasts. 

For  the  same  reason  we  will  add  here  some  homiletic  thoughts  taken  from  the  liturgy. 
Feast  of  St.  John,  I.  Theme:  The  beloved  disciple  near  the  Saviour,  in  his  life  and 
in  his  feast,  i.  On  account  of  his  love.  2.  On  account  of  his  virginity.  II.  Theme. 
What  leads  us  near  to  the  Saviour?  i.  In  life  —  love.  2.  In  every  state  of  life  and 
purity  according  to  one's  state  of  life.  III.  Theme.  The  love  of  Christ  —  John's 
return  of  love  (and  ours).  IV.  Theme.  Virginity  and  purity  at  the  crib.  Christ 
renounces  all  things  —  semetipsum  exinanivit  —  but  His  eyes  love  to  rest  upon 
virginal  souls  —  Mary,  Joseph,  John,  the  Shepherds,  with  corresponding  explanations. 
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calendar.  It  possesses  a  splendid  liturgy  with  thoughtful  hymns 
by  Prudentius.1 

(d}  The  feast  of  St.  Thomas:  An  offering  of  ecclesiastical  fidelity 
to  Christ. 

(e)   St.  Sylvester:   An  offering  of  fidelity  to  duties  for  Christ.2 

(/)   Sunday  within  the  octave.   The  Sunday  brings  a  new  thought : 

Decision  for  or  against  Christ. 

(a)  The  Saviour  —  the  source  of  our  justification.  (See 
Epistle  to  Gal.,  c.  4.) 

()8)  The  Saviour  —  the  source  and  type  of  our  progress.  (See 
end  of  the  Gospel.) 

(y)  The  Saviour  a  sign  to  be  contradicted.  (Principal  subject 
of  the  Gospel.) 

(g)  The  'day  of  the  octave  of  Christmas,  Circumcisio  Domini, 
New-year.  Formerly  the  calends  of  January  were  a  fast  day,  in 
opposition  to  the  pagan  excesses  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Januarius.  Afterwards  a  feast-day  developed  in  place  of  the  fast- 
day.  In  many  places  three  masses  were  celebrated:  missa  nativi- 
tatis,  missa  circumcisionis,  missa  Beatae  Mariae  Virgin  is.  These 
three  thoughts  of  the  feast  of  Christmas,  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
and  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  at  the  crib  permeate 
the  office  even  today.  The  fundamental  character  thereof  is  a 
sort  of  a  contemplation  at  the  crib,  a  concentration  and  a  repetition 
of  the  Christmas  thought.  But  amongst  the  Christmas  thoughts 
there  is  a  new  mystery:  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  The  Christ- 
Child  appears  here  for  the  first  time  as  an  oblation  for  us.  The 
feast  may  also  be  considered  as  the  entrance  into  the  new  civil 
year,  in  the  name  and  with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  We  enter  into  the 
new  year: 

(a)  By  standing  quietly  at  the  gates  of  the  new  year,  before 
the  divine  Infant  lying  on  the  lap  of  His  Mother,  saluting  and 
adoring  Jesus. 

1  The  Innocent  Children.  I.  Homily  on  the  Gospel  (very  grateful).  II.  The 
flower  of  the  root  of  Jesse  amongst  the  first  martyrs  —  flowers  —  the  Lamb  of  God 
amongst  the  little  lambs  (hymn).  III.  Gifts  of  the  Christ-child,  i.  Baptism  of 
blood,  the  innocent  children.  2.  Baptism  of  water  (compare  the  Epistle  of  the  second 
mass  of  Christmas) .  3.  Baptism  of  desire  (perfect  contrition  renews  the  fruits  of 
baptism,  confession  does  so  still  more).  (An  exhortation  to  join  the  society  of 
the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus.)  IV.  Sorrow  of  Mother  Church  (Rachel)  over  her 
children,  who  —  through  mortal  sin  and  impurity  "are  no  more,"  p.  805. 

*  Other  conceptions:  fulness  of  faith  (Stephen),  fulness  of  love  (John),  Innocence 
of  Children  (Holy  Innocent),  Duty  to  Church,  duty  to  vocation  at  the  crib. 
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(/3)  By  rising  from  our  sins,  reconciled  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus  —  apparuit  gratia  Dei  Sahatoris  nostri  qui  dcdit  scmctipsum 
pro  nobis  ut  nos  rcdimcrct  ab  omni  pcccato  (Epistle)  — and: 

(y)  By  entering  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  i.e.,  with  a  good  inten 
tion  upon  the  New  Year. 

Rich  sources  of  thoughts  for  the  New  Year  and  Christmas  are 
also  contained  in  the  antiphons  of  Lauds. 

The  Epistle  offers,  as  it  were,  the  New  Year's  salutation  of  the 
Church,  and  is  adapted  for  a  thematic  homily  at  the  entrance  of 
the  New  Year.  (See  p.  216-221.) 

(//)  The  following  days  are  the  days  of  the  octaves  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  The  festive  bells  of  Christ 
mas  are  hushed,  as  it  were,  but  only  to  usher  in  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  solemn  feast  of  Epiphany.  "Be 
tween  the  birth  of  the  Lord  and  Epiphany  there  occur  daily  solem 
nities."  (Second  council  of  Tours,  567.) 

(i)  The  vigil  of  Epiphany  (January  5)  looks  backwards  in  its 
liturgy.  It  is  a  renewed  collection  of  the  thoughts  of  Christmas. 
The  Introit  enters  into  the  quietude  of  Christmas.  The  Gospel, 
in  looking  backwards  and  summarising,  gives  an  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus.  The  Child  Jesus  lives.  It  returns  home  from  Egypt. 
Providence  conceals  it  in  the  solitude  of  Nazareth:  ut  adimpkrctur 
quod  dictum  cst  per  prophetas:  quoniam  Xazaracus  vocabitur. 

No  prophet  had  proclaimed,  in  barren  words,  that  the  Saviour 
would  come  forth  from  Nazareth.  But  the  prophets  call  Him  a 
small  green  twig  (nezer),  that  will  shoot  forth  from  the  root  of 
David.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  disposition  rather  than  of  chance, 
when  even  the  name  of  the  town  of  Nazareth  is  derived  from  the 
stem  of  "Nezer"  as  from  its  verbal  root?  When  the  Saviour  shall 
appear  as  a  plain  Nazarene,  then  His  name  and  His  title  will  point 
to  His  dwelling  place  —  Nazareth,  but  also  to  the  mysterious 
prophecy  of  the  prophet,  which  designates  Him  as  "nezer,"  as  a 
sprouting  tiny  twig,  which  will  develop  into  a  splendid  tree.  (Isa. 
ii :  i.)  '  Thus  the  Infant  of  Christmas  grew  in  the  quietude  of 
Nazareth  —  He  has  performed  His  first  act  for  us:  He  will  con 
tinue  to  reveal  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man.  But  we 
also,  the  brethren  of  this  Infant,  should  grow  in  solitude,  in  spite 
of  all  persecution  and  difficulty.  This  is  described  by  the  Epistle 

1  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  I,  p.  395  ff. 
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of  the  day  (Gal.  4) :  Misit  Deus  filium  smim  .  .  .  ut  (nos)  redi- 
meretj  ut  adoptioncm  filiorum  Dei  reciperemus.  Quoniam  autcm 
estis  filii,  misit  Deus  Spiritum  Filii  sui  in  cor  da  vestra  clamantcm: 
Abba,  Pater.  When  we  had  become  sons  of  God,  brethren  of 
Christ  —  did  our  acts  for  Christ,  our  Christmas  resolutions  grow? 
Have  we  grown  greater  inwardly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Infant  Christ? 

The  vigil  of  Epiphany,  therefore,  is  adapted  for  a  look  back 
wards  into  Christ's  act  of  Christmas  and  into  our  own  —  into  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  our  regeneration.  (Compare,  below,  a  cycle  of 
themes  after  Epiphany,  p.  245.) 

We  have  given  this  vigil  a  greater  attention,  because  its  liturgy 
is  incomprehensible  to  many.  We  are  astonished  that  the  Gospel 
narrates  the  return  from  Egypt,  whereas  on  the  following  day  only, 
for  which  the  vigil  is  a  preparation,  the  Wise  Men  appear  from 
the  East.  The  unique  vigil,  which  may  occur  on  a  Sunday  and 
supplant  the  Sunday  liturgy  as  a  festive  vigil  —  is,  as  already 
remarked,  precisely  a  look  backwards  into  the  first  terminating 
cycle  of  the  feasts  of  Christmas. 

With  Epiphany  a  second  solemn  cycle  of  Christmas-tide  begins. 
The  octaves  of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
take  the  place  also  of  a  concurring  Sunday.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
to  select  an  appropriate  sermon  mainly  from  the  domain  of  their 
festive  thoughts. 

§  14.   EPIPHANIA  DOMINI 

The  acme  and  the  termination  of  the  solemnity  of  Christmas  is 
iheEpiphania  Domini  — the  sixth  of  January:  the  feast  of  the  mani 
festation  of  the  Lord,  also  called,  though  not  happily,  the  feast  of 
the  Three  Kings.  It  is  one  of  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  Lord,  it 
has  a  vigil  which  terminates  the  closer  time  of  Christmas  (see 
§  13,  i.)  and  introduces  Epiphany  with  joy  (sine  jejunio),  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  an  after  celebration  by  means  of  its  privileged 
octave,  and  in  the  following  Sundays  and  weeks  unto  Septuagesima. 

A.   Historical  Remarks 

I.  The  East.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata 
i,  21,  the  gnostic  Basilidians  celebrated  this  feast  in  addition  to 
the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  Lord  (?)  as  early  as  the  second  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Clement  reports  a  quarrel 
which  arose  between  the  orthodox  Christians  and  the  Basilidians, 
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concerning  the  natal  day  of  the  Lord  (sixth  or  tenth  of  January). 
In  connection  with  these  facts  Baumer  says  in  his  excellent  his 
tory  of  the  breviary:  "Soon  the  Church  herself  was  compelled  to 
ordain  a  celebration  in  order  to  check  the  machinations  of  the 
heretics."  Other  researchers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  feast  was 
originally  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  the  orthodox  Christians. 
John  of  Nice,  a  later  writer  and  one  whose  credibility  is  attacked, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  above  in  the  history  of  Christ 
mas,  traces  the  origin  of  the  feast  back  to  the  disciples  of  John. 
Origen  does  not  mention  this  feast  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Christ 
mas  feast-days,  c.  Cels.  VIII,  72.  But  shortly  thereafter  there 
appears  among  the  writings  of  Hippolyte  a  sermon  (eis  TO,  ayta  Oeo- 
<f>aveLa)  .  A  circumstantial  description  of  the  solemnity  of  Epiphany 
was  delivered  to  us  by  the  Gallic  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (Sylvia  Pere- 
grina)  from  Jerusalem,  where  she  assisted  at  the  celebration  and 
the  procession  to  Bethlehem,  one  year  before  the  death  of  Cyril 
(385).  Though  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  feast,  with 
the  designation  of  the  feast-day,  is  \vanting  in  the  traditional  text, 
still  the  context  in  which  the  Epiphania  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
preceding  feast  removes  every  reasonable  doubt.  (Compare  p.  219: 
4  and  5.)  The  Syrians  also  knew  the  day  very  early,  under 
the  name  denho  =  Oriens  (Luke  i:  78). 

In  the  course  of  the  third  and  especially  of  the  fourth  century 
the  solemnity  of  Epiphany,  the  feast  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Lord  as  God  and  Redeemer  l  appears  everywhere  in  the  Catholic 
East.  The  oriental  Fathers  of  the  Church  celebrated  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  Redeemer  at  His  birth 
to  the  Magi  from  the  East,  at  the  baptism,  and  at  the  first  miracle 
of  Cana.  It  was  therefore  the  feast  of  the  first  revelation  of  God  the 
Saviour.  But  the  revelation  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  most  prom 
inent  at  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  The  light  of  this  baptism  and 
the  divine  light  of  our  baptism  appeared  in  the  foreground  of  the 
solemnity.  Therefore,  a  solemn  blessing  of  water  took  place  on 
Epiphany,  or  on  its  vigil,  of  which  there  is  mention  made  by  St. 
Chrysostom.  The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  was,  in  many  ways,  a 
grand  baptismal  day.  We  have  a  sermon  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa: 
(et?  irjv  rjfjiepav  ev  a>  e/3aTTTLcr0Tr)  6  Kipios).  One  of  the  most  ancient 


1  It  was  dedicated  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth  in  general, 
whereby  certain  particular  events  of  His  life  were  especially  commemorated,  in  which 
His  divine  Sonship  loomed  in  particular  splendor.  (Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  in.) 
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direct  reports  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany  is  contained  in  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs  of  St.  Philip,  Bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thracia  (passio 
S.  Philippi  episc.  Heracleensis,  c.  2;  apiid  Ruinart:  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum).  (These  acts  of  martyrs  were  admittedly  written  by  a 
contemporary.)  Besides  the  celebration  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  at  His  baptism,  we  find,  f.i.,  in  the  just  men 
tioned  documents  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  thought  of  the 
feast,  at  times  more  pointedly,  and  again,  less  sharply  pronounced: 
the  manifestation  of  God  to  the  Magi  and  at  Cana :  Epiphany  was, 
therefore,  the  feast  of  the  great  manifestation  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Lord.  The  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  celebrated,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  a  birthday  of  the 
Lord  jointly  with  this  feast,  which  was  enhanced  by  a  solemn 
procession  to  Bethlehem.1 

Ever  since  the  East  had  accepted  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
(see  the  history  of  Christmas,  p.  201  sqq.),  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  to  the  Magi  appeared  more  prominently,  besides  the 
feast  of  the  baptism,  at  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  in  the  East. 
The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  to  which  a  proper 
feast  had  been  dedicated,  completely  separated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  Epiphany. 

II.  In  the  West.  The  celebration  of  Epiphany  is  scarcely 
traceable  in  the  West  before  the  council  of  Nice.  When  the  East 
had  accepted,  from  the  West,  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Christ 
mas  for  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  Rome  and  the  West  received 
reversely  the  feast  of  Epiphany  from  the  East,  if  the  same  had 
not  already  been  introduced,  here  and  there,  several  decades  before. 
We  find,  for  instance,  mention  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  Gall, 
in  the  year  360,  in  the  history  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  rer.  gest.  i,  21,  c.  2,  5.  It  is  also  incorporated,  as 
well  known  and  taken  for  granted,  in  the  third  canon  of  the  council 
of  Saragossa. 

The  principal  intent  of  the  feast  in  the  West  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  Lord  as  King  to  the  Magi  from  the  East  and  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  connection  herewith  the  manifestation  of  the 
Lord  as  God  at  His  first  public  appearance  at  the  baptism  and  at 
the  first  miracle  of  Cana  are  celebrated.  Here  and  there  the 
revelation  of  God  at  the  multiplication  of  the  bread  (Pseudo- 
Augustinus,  sermo  29  de  temp  ore)  and  at  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus 

1  See  above  p.  208. 
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(Durandus,  Rationale  divinorum  qfficiorum,  I,  6,  c.  16,  n.  7,  8)  are 
also  mentioned. 

B.    Liturgical  Remarks 

The  significance  of  the  present  Roman  liturgy.  The  task  remains 
to  determine  the  signiikance  and  the  character  of  the  present  feast 
of  Epiphany  in  the  Roman  liturgy.  The  historical  research  has 
prepared  the  way  for  this. 

The  real  signiikance  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words:  The  royal  feast  of  Christ.  (Compare  the  Introit  of 
the  feast:  Ecce  advcnit  Dominator  Dominus  ct  regnum  in  manu  cjus 
ct  potestas  ct  impcrium.} 

Considered  more  closely,  the  feast  of  Epiphany  is  the  royal 
feast  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  appears  on  this  day  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  as  King,  and  this  before  all  nations  and  not  merely  to  the 
Jews.  (Compare  the  oration  of  the  feast:  Dcus  qui  hodierna  die 
Unigenitum  gcntilms  stclla  ducc  revelasti.) 

The  grand  solemnity  is  inspired  by  the  thought:  The  Infant 
Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  King  of  the  world,  and  the  King 
of  all  nations.  In  connection  with  this  the  manifestation  of  the 
divinity  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan 
and  at  the  first  miracle  of  Cana  is  celebrated. 

From   these   thoughts  several  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  may  be  derived,  such  as:    "full  Christmas" 
"the  Pentecost  of  Christmas"    -  "Supreme  day." 

The  Church  honors  the  Infant-Christ  on  Epiphany  as  the  God- 
King  of  all  nations  and  of  the  universe,  in  the  prophecies  (i. 
nocturn),  in  its  dogmatic  significance  (2.  nocturn),  in  its  actual 
manifestation  (3.  nocturn),  in  all  its  glory  (in  the  rest  of  the  lit 
urgy).  Epiphany  is  the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ: 
the  revelation  of  His  essence  and  His  attributes.  The  origin,  the 
duration,  the  expansion,  the  power,  the  blessing,  and  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  His  Kingdom  are  proclaimed. 

The  liturgy  also  explains  the  mystical  gifts  of  the  Magi  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  divine  kingdom  of  Christ :  incense 
to  the  Son  of  God,  gold  to  the  King,  and  myrrh  to  man.  (Compare 
the  ideas  dispersed  throughout  the  liturgy,  especially  in  the  anti- 
phons,  the  responsoria,  and  the  homilies.) 

Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  faithful,  the  feast  appears  in  the 
Psalms,  in  the  antiphons  of  matins,  in  lauds,  in  vespers,  and  in 
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the  orations  as  a  feast  of  the  faith  of  all  nations  —  as  a  feast  of  the 
joy  of  all  nations  (compare  the  2.  nocturn  and  Epistle),  as  the 
feast  of  the  faithful  adoration  of  all  nations  (see  the  Gospel  and 
the  Psalms),  as  the  feast  of  the  rising  of  the  faith  of  all  nations, 
as  the  feast  of  the  offering  of  the  faith  of  all  nations  (compare  the 
Gospel  and  several  of  the  Psalms,  especially  of  the  first  nocturn). 

But  we  must  become  more  familiar  with   this   unique   feast, 
and  all  its  glory,  for  homiletic  reasons. 

C.    Ilomildics 
EXCURSUS    I.     A    MISUNDERSTOOD    SOLEMNITY 

Epiphany  and  the  Sermon 

1 .  Epiphany  —  the    manifestation    of    the    Lord  —  is   a    solemnity 
that  is  misunderstood  by  the  people,  and,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
believe,  by  some  of  the  clergy  also.     Here  and  there  it  is  regarded  as  a 
feast  of  the  saints.     And  yet  it  is  counted  with  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Pentecost  among  the  highest  feasts  of  the  Church.     The  Child  of  Beth 
lehem  is  solemnly  invoked  as  the  King  of  all  nations  and  souls.     The 
history  of  the  feast,  the  highly  privileged  octave,  the  changed  "Com- 
municantes,"   the  wondrous  jubilations  which  soar  through  the  mass 
and  the  breviary  like  the  surging  waves  of  the  ocean,  all  these  indicate 
the  highest  kind  of  a  feast.     The  pastor  of  souls  might  dwell  during  eight 
days  in  contemplation,  in  mass  and  the  breviary,  with  the  Wise  Men  of 
the  East  before  the  glorified  abode  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  let  the 
people  perceive  with  him  what  a  great  joy  flows  through  the  Church  dur 
ing  these  days.  "From  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
And  yet  some  are  even  satisfied  on  this  day  to  give,  in  the  pulpit,  a  few 
far-fetched  and  oft-repeated  general  moralizing  themes  on  the  persever 
ance  of  the  Wise  Men  —  on  the  virtue  of  perseverance  in  days  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  very  good  and  practical  thoughts — but 
they  are  much  too  little  and  too  little  brought  into  the  light  of  the  feast, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  illumined  by  the  wonderful  dogma  of  the    mystery. 

2.  The  popularization  of  the  solemnity.     It  is  above  all  necessary 
to  make  the  people  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  solemn  feast; 
this  can  be  done  through  a  solemn  service,  through  the  ornamentation 
of  the  church,  and  especially  through  the  sermon.     "But,  why  again  a 
solemn  feast,  so  soon  after  Christmas?"   some  will  possibly  exclaim. 
But  this  very  "so  soon"  is  intended  by  the  Church.     We  now  and  then 
forget  that  holy  joy  is  a  real  fundamental  power  of  religion.     Examine, 
f.i.,  in  a  biblical  concordance  the  words:  gaudeo,  exulto,  laetor,  gaudium, 
exultatio,  laetitia,  and  kindred  expressions.     An  immense  stream  of  joy 
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overflows  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy.  Compare,  with  this,  the 
entire  octave  of  Epiphany.  And  what  do  we  read  besides  in  the  second 
nocturn  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany?  Gaudcte  in  Domino,  dilcctissimi, 
—  preaches  Leo  the  Great  —  iterum  dico,  gaudcte!  quoniam  brevi  inter- 
vallo  temporis  post  solemnitatem  nativitatis  Chrisli,  festivitas  declarationis 
ejus  illuxit !  And  again  in  the  second  nocturn  of  Feria  IV  of  the  octave 
(these  lessons  are,  be  it  observed,  real  treasures  for  the  preacher,  there 
fore,  also  to  be  recommended  to  be  read  before  the  feast  as  a  preparation 
for  the  orator)  Leo  exclaims:  EpipJianiae  vencranda  solemnitas  dat 
persevcrantiam  gaudiorum.  And  he  explains  the  intention  of  the  Church, 
which  permits  the  highest  festive  joy  to  last  two  weeks,  in  this  wise:  in 
the  midst  of  the  contiguous  mysteries  and  sacraments  of  the  two  related 
feast-days,  the  power  of  joy  and  the  ardor  of  faith  do  not  diminish.  It 
is  for  the  purpose,  he  continues,  of  saving  all  men  that  Jesus,  though 
still  enclosed  in  a  small  town,  yet  today  manifests  Himself  solemnly  to 
the  ivkole  world.  Herein  Leo  describes  the  great  idea  of  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  Epiphany  is  a  perfect  Christmas:  a  Pentecost  of  Christmas 
for  the  whole  world,  Christmas  for  all  nations,  Christmas  for  the  Jews 
and  the  pagans,  Christmas  for  our  pagan  forefathers,  and,  therefore, 
Christmas  for  us,  Christmas  for  all  souls.  Who  appears?  Jesus  for  all: 
The  light  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  for  all.  The  grace  of  Jesus  for  all:  "God 
wills  that  all  men  be  saved."  But  the  hand  of  the  Infant  Jesus  is  laid 
upon  all  nations  and  men,  and  therefore  upon  you!  The  right  of  Jesus 
over  all  is  proclaimed:  Thou  art  mine,  I  have  called  thee  by  name! 
Thus  speaks  Jesus  to  every  nation,  to  every  man.  Now  we  understand 
the  supremely  solemn  Introit  of  the  feast:  ecce  advcnit  Dominator  Domi- 
nus  ct  rcgnum  in  nuuni  cjus  ei  potestas  ct  imperium  (Mai.,  c.  3).  The  sun 
of  the  divinity  repeatedly  breaks  through  the  cloud  of  His  infancy  and 
humanity  today,  and  floods  the  whole  world  and  all  the  hearts  of  the 
world  with  its  joyful  light.  We  honor  the  Infant  as  King,  as  God,  and 
as  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In  this  spirit  the  lesson  of  the  first  nocturn 
should  be  read  or  meditated  upon:  Jerusalem,  venit  lumen  tuum:  The 
Infant  Jesus  appears  with  His  light  of  faith  and  all  nations  gather  around 
Him  (II.  lesson  of  i  nocturn).  "Siticntcs,  venite  ad  aquas."  The 
Infant  Jesus  comes  with  the  living  water  of  His  grace  (I.  lesson  of  i. 
nocturn)  and  all  nations  flock  to  Him.  Jesus  is  King  in  person  and  in 
office  —  King  by  faith  and  King  by  grace.  Permit  these  thoughts  of 
the  Church  to  flow  richly  into  the  sermons  of  this  feast-day  and  of  this 
festal  time,  and  the  people  will  learn  to  understand  whom  they  honor 
at  Epiphany,  and  how  they  should  honor  the  royal  Infant  Jesus  with 
the  Wise  Men.  We  will  strive  to  conceive  the  idea  of  Epiphany 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  in  the  interest  of  a  necessary  popularization 
of  this  text. 
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This  will  give  us  an  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  something 
that  is  forgotten,  for  the  exegetic  homily  in  general  and  for  the  exegetic 
homily  of  the  feast.  This  mode  of  preaching  —  which  follows  the 
Gospel,  sentence  upon  sentence,  or  at  least  section  upon  section,  in  rapid, 
richly-colored,  popular  and  lovely  exegesis  (verbum  tuum,  Domine,  super 
aurum  et  topazion)  and  only  here  and  there  interlaced  with  striking 
applications  of  a  prolific  brevity,  in  order  to  flow,  at  the  end,  into  one 
surging  and  enlivening  cataract,  from  which  the  water-giving  streams  of 
life  emanate  —  this  splendid  manner  of  preaching  has  been  designated 
by  the  unjust  and  demure  name  of  low  homily,  and  has  been,  here  and 
there,  thrown  aside  into  a  somewhat  respectful  corner,  though  it  is  pre 
cisely  one  mode  of  the  preacher's  work  worthy  of  the  most  active  minds 
and  of  the  most  thorough  contemplation.  Farther  on  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  this  manner  of  preaching.  Here  we  simply  wished,  in 
passing,  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  praise. 

EXCURSES  II.    EPIPHANY  AND  THE  HOMILY  OF  THE  FEAST 

The  above  given  thoughts  on  Epiphany  might  be  treated  most 
appropriately  in  a  homily  on  the  Gospel  of  the  feast.  After  a  short 
festive  introduction,  which  should  lead  directly  into  medias  res,  sentence 
after  sentence  of  the  Gospel  might  be  explained  in  a  simple  and  clear 
though  festive  and  fervent  manner,  in  order  that  the  people  might  live, 
think,  and  make  the  journey  of  the  kings  and  their  holy  thoughts  and 
deeds.  Very  brief  and  striking  and  practical  applications  should  be 
here  and  there  interwoven.  The  homily,  however,  should  hasten  on  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  Bethlehem.  But  all  this  must  be  based  upon  a  solid 
exegesis.  Rich  material  may  be  found  in  Grimm's  and  Meschler's 
"Life  of  Jesus";  Holzammer,  "Geschichte  der  Offenbarung";  Knecht, 
"  Biblil.  Kommentar";  Lohmann,  "  Leben  Jesu."  How  easily  might 
the  just  mentioned  short  application  en  passant  be  interwoven. 

Perhaps  this  entire  explanation  of  the  Gospel,  up  to  the  arrival  at 
Bethlehem,  with  a  short  and  rapid  application,  lasted  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  homily  has  arrived  at  its  central  point,  at  its  central 
application  and,  at  the  same  time,  at  its  final  point.  In  this  it  dwells, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  great  homilist,  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
longer,  during  the  entire  remaining  time  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

That  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  really  run  like  a  latent 
electric  current  through  the  wires  and  conduits  of  the  thoughts,  which 
only  here  and  there  flared  up  into  sparks  of  very  brief  applications, 
now,  at  the  end,  shines  like  a  perfect  and  clear  light.  It  is  the  thought 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  as  King.  The  homily  will  rest  lovingly  with  the  star 
and  the  Wise  Men  before  Jesus  —  the  Infant-King.  "And  the  Magi 
opened  their  treasures  and  offered  Him  gifts:  gold,  incense,  and  myrrh." 
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The  homily,  however,  sees  in  these  gifts  mere  roads  to  Jesus,  according 
to  the  example  of  the  Fathers.  Like  the  kings  it  sees  Jesus  again  and 
again.  Now  the  entire  dogma  of  the  feast  appears,  and  all  things  flow 
together  into  a  few  practical  central  applications.  Gold  is  offered  to  a 
King.  The  Child  is  indeed  a  King.  The  angel  and  the  star  have 
heralded  Him.  He  is  God.  He  can  say:  /  am  the  truth.  Therefore, 
this  Child  has  a  right  to  our  understanding.  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the 
first,  infallible,  and  divine  truth.  The  following  theological  ideas  may 
be  popularized:  Dcus  est  prima  veritas  in  cognoscendo  et  dicendo.  .  .  . 
auctoritas  ipsius  Dei  revelantis  qui  ncc  falli  nee  fallere  potest.  (Compare 
the  Vat.  Counc.,  Sess.  III.  c.  3). 

Our  intellect  was  created  for  truth.  God  is  truth.  This  Infant-God 
is  truth.  Therefore,  this  Infant  is  the  King  of  our  intellect.  He  pos 
sesses  not  only  some  truth,  but  all  truth.  He  is  truth  itself.  This  Infant 
has  brought  religion  to  us,  the  first  and  the  highest  truth.  He  speaks 
to  us.  He  speaks  to  us  through  the  Church.  Every  doctrine  of  faith 
is  a  doctrine  that  emanated  from  Him.  Today  the  royal  Infant  stands 
before  you  and  before  all  men  of  the  earth.  Will  you  believe?  We 
answer  cheerfully:  Yes,  I  accept  every  point  of  doctrine,  though  I  can 
not  grasp  nor  comprehend  it.  The  entire  holy  religion,  I  cheerfully 
accept  it.  On  Thy  account,  Oh  royal  Child,  I  accept  it.  Thou  movest 
me  thereto.  Thou  art  the  truth.  Thou  art  the  King,  for  Thou  canst 
not  deceive  nor  be  deceived  by  any  one.  Then  explain  this  in  regard  to 
the  one  or  other  doctrine.  After  this  describe  faith,  in  powerful  lines,  as 
an  illumination  coming  from  God:  Surge  illuminare,  Jerusalem  (the 
soul),  quia  vcnit  lumen  tiium  —  do  this  in  every  Gospel  that  is  read,  in 
every  sentence  of  the  catechism.  Remind  the  people  that  all  nations 
obtain  this  light  of  illumination  with  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East:  Leva 
in  circuito  oculos  tuos  .  .  .  filii  tui  de  longe  venient  .  .  .  et  ambulabunt 
gentes  in  lumine  tuo  ...  in  Thy  light  of  faith,  Oh  Infant  Jesus,  in  thy 
light,  Oh  Jerusalem,  Oh  Holy  Church!  Aye,  today  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  stands  before  the  crib  of  the  Lord  with  all  her  teachers  of  faith, 
with  all  her  preachers,  with  all  her  missionaries.  At  the  word  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  she  says  (with  the  Apostle  Paul) :  in  captivitatem  redigo 
omnem  intellect  um  in  obsequium  Christi.  I  will  bring  into  captivity  every 
understanding  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ.  (2  Cor.  10:  5).  Is  it 
something  undignified  to  submit  the  intellect  to  truth?  To  bow  before 
infallible  truth?  This  is  the  highest  duty,  the  highest  honor  of  man  and 
of  humanity.  There  is  no  question  here  of  an  exhaustive  sermon  on  faith. 
But  solely  to  show  that  the  Infant  Jesus  has  a  right  to  our  intellect  - 
the  first  perfect  royal  right.  It  is  a  question  of  showing  the  motive  of 
faith  in  this  light.  It  is  a  question  of  showing  that  all  doctrines  of  faith 
are  to  be  received,  not  upon  personal  selection,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
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King  of  truth.  This  will  awaken  mightily  an  interest  in  faith,  in  our 
modem  times,  and  in  missions.  Your  gold,  that  is,  the  best  that  you 
have,  your  intellect,  submit  to  this  Child,  submit  your  intelligence  cheer 
fully  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  be  anxious  that  others  do  likewise. 
Have  faith! 

In  like  manner  explain  the  offering  of  incense.  It  ascends  to  the 
Child  as  to  the  Almighty  God,  the  King  of  creation.  Here  it  is  also  of 
importance  to  announce  simply,  in  striking  words,  the  rights  of  this  Child 
based  on  creation  (see  Introitus).  The  practical  application  is:  adoration. 
The  Wise  Men  offered  incense,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  adored  Him. 
It  is  of  eminent  importance  to  move  the  people  now  and  then  in  the 
sermon  to  a  full  act  of  adoration  in  the  following  consecration.  Wherein 
does  the  substance  of  religion,  of  the  honor  of  God  consist?  Precisely 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite,  immeasurable  height  of  the  royal 
and  absolute  majesty  of  God  and  of  our  own  complete  and  general 
dependence  upon  God.  Lehmkuhl  says  very  aptly  (Thcl.  moral,  i.  336) : 
Adoratio  est  actus,  qui  pure  ct  simpliciter  et  directe  exercet  quod  rcligio 
postulat:  videlicet  actus,  quern  rationalis  crcatura  ad  Dcum  dirigit  ad  sig- 
nijicandam  sen  manifcstandam  agnitionem  summac  divinac  cclsitiidinis 
propriaeque  omnimodae  depcndcntiae.  Alii  religionis  actus  ut  oratio,  id 
etiam  faciunt,  sed  non  id  solum  aid  non  directe,  immediate,  simpliciter, 
pure:  what  an  ascetic  wisdom  is  contained  in  such  unique  and  correct 
theological  definition,  if  thoroughly  examined!  Therefore,  lead  the 
people,  and  especially  the  men,  to  kneel  in  spirit  before  the  Infant  Jesus 
on  Epiphany.  He  appears  today  as  the  Lord  of  the  stars,  i.e.,  of  the 
entire  irrational  creation,  and  as  the  Lord  of  men,  of  rational  creation, 
as  the  almighty  King  of  the  universe:  Your  every  liber  is  His!  Much 
is  attained  if  the  preacher  can  awaken  the  thought:  I  am  a  dependent 
creature,  completely  and  entirely  a  dependant,  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  My 
marvelously  constructed  eye  and  every  ray  of  the  sun  that  strikes  it, 
every  breath,  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  every  vein,  every  fiber  in  me, 
and,  above  all,  my  immortal  soul,  is  totally,  entirely,  and  completely 
God's  work  and  property.  The  Infant  Jesus  has  in  all  this  an  inalienable 
and  complete  right.  Of  myself  I  am  nothing.  In  God  I  am  all  that  I 
am.  I  am  a  creature,  a  nothing,  a  worm,  and  He  is  the  Infinite,  the 
Creator,  the  King,  \Vho  descended  to  me.  Soul  of  man,  behold  in  this 
Child  the  ruler,  the  Lord  hath  appeared,  and  in  His  hand  is  the  kingdom 
of  power  and  of  glory!  (cf.  Introitus).  I  acknowledge  this,  I,  lying  in 
the  dust,  adore  Thee  with  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East!  Too  little  effort 
is  made  to  direct  these  thoughts,  with  all  their  power  and  irresistible 
force,  like  an  overwhelming  stream,  into  the  soul.  And  yet,  nothing 
is  more  necessary  for  the  proud  modern  man  than  precisely  this.  The 
Apostle  writes  in  the  above  quotation  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  10:  4) 
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these  grand  words:  "The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  to  God  unto  the  pulling  down  of  (human)  fortifications  (of 
pride),  destroying  (human)  counsels,  and  every  height  that  exalte th 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
understanding  (in  faith)  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ."  Aye,  if  the 
preacher  understood  how  to  tear  down,  before  the  crib  of  the  Infant- 
King,  the  fortifications  of  human  pride,  so  that  the  people,  that  men, 
that  the  modern  generation  would  kneel  humbly  and  adoringly  and  lay 
all  their  gigantic  forces  before  Jesus  and  lead  them  back  to  their  root, 
to  God,  and  Oh!  how  much,  how  infinitely  much,  would  be  attained!  if 
we  succeeded  on  Epiphany  and  during  the  time  of  Epiphany,  to  lead 
the  congregation,  during  the  Sunday  services,  to  holy  consecration  in 
this  disposition,  a  good  basis  for  all  that  is  good,  a  field  of  a  rich  super 
natural  harvest  would  be  gained  by  this  disposition  of  adoration,  of 
unreserved  honor  for  the  little  humble  King  of  centuries. 

The  bitter  offering  of  myrrh  points  to  the  suffering  Man-Christ. 
The  bitter  root  of  myrrh  belongs  to  the  spices  with  which  corpses  were 
embalmed.  The  Infant  of  the  crib  has  already  set  His  foot  upon  the 
way  of  the  cross:  the  stable  and  the  straw  of  the  crib  denote  this  plainly. 
In  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  10:  5,7,  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  us  the 
first  thought  of  the  Infant  Jesus:  Ingrediens  in  mundum  dicit:  .  .  . 
corpus  aptasti  mihi.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  given  me  a  body,  a  human  nature 
-  I  come  in  place  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  law :  eccc  venio:  In  capite 
libri  scriptum  est  de  me,  ut  faciam,  Dcus,  voluntatem  tuam!  At  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Book  of  Life  (also  the  Book  of  books)  it  is  written  —  Oh 
God!  I  come,  as  a  sacrifice,  a  bloody  sacrifice,  to  do  Thy  will  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  And  as  a  fruit  of  this  gigantic  work,  the  labor 
of  the  blood  of  this  Infant  shall  place  before  men  and  the  nations  pardon 
for  sin  —  and  the  second  life:  sanctifying  grace  into  their  souls.  He  is 
the  King  of  redemption  and  the  King  of  grace.  Here  also  a  few  words 
will  suffice.  The  purpose  is  to  proclaim  the  universal  kingdom  of  Jesus. 
And  for  such  a  King  we  possess  no  offering  of  myrrh?  i.e.,  not  the  sour, 
troublesome  effort  of  duty  as  fathers  and  mothers,  or  be  our  vocation 
whatever  it  may,  for  Jesus'  sake,  as  a  divine  service  for  Jesus?  Would 
the  offering  of  a  really  good  confession  be  too  much  for  such  a  King?  A 
real  Catholic  Sunday  too  much  or  a  Catholic  Friday,  a  constantly  re 
newed  declaration  of  war  against  a  predominant  fault  or  passion  — would 
this  be  too  much?  Can  you  not  reconcile  yourself,  in  view  of  such  a 
threefold  King,  with  your  lot,  for  He  has  a  share  therein?  With  such  a 
disposition  we  will  return  with  the  Wise  Men  upon  a  different  road.  Thus 
we  should  fancy  a  homily  of  the  feast,  which  would  proclaim  once  more 
the  full  and  glorious  kingdom  of  Jesus  for  our  age :  All  the  exegeses  and 
applications  mentioned,  etc.,  are  merely  rays  of  the  one  central  light: 
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Ecce  advenit  Dominator  Dominus !  The  rapid  journey  with  the  Wise  Men 
should  merely  awaken  their  thoughts  and  their  sentiments  gently,  the 
standing  with  them  silently  before  the  Infant  Jesus  should  conduct  the 
hearers,  astonished  and  excited,  into  His  kingdom,  in  order  that  we 
believe,  adore,  and  make  noble  efforts  for  Jesus  —  the  King.  All  this 
might  easily  be  expressed  by  dogmatic  and  moral  sermons.  But  in  that 
case  these  ought  not  to  be  mere  abstract  sermons  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  would  deflect  from  the  mystery  of  the  feast  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  lightning  train,  for  which  the  switchman  had  already  ar 
ranged  a  track  of  exit  from  the  station.  The  golden  threads  of  super 
abundantly  rich  material  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  liturgy  must  also  be 
worked  into  the  sermon  on  Jesus  as  King  of  truth  (gold),  of  creation 
(incense),  and  of  grace  (myrrh). 

§  15.   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  EPIPHANY  DURING  THE 
OCTAVE  AND  ON  THE  SUNDAYS  AFTER  EPIPHANY 

The  entire  development  may  be  presented  as  follows,  though 
other  conceptions,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  might  be  considered. 

i.   Dominica  infra  octavam  l 

Jesus  as  a  youth  —  a  King,  i.e.,  the  Son  of  God.  Introit:  in 
excelso  throno  vidi  scdcrc  vinim,  qucm  adorat  multitude  angclorum. 
Who  is  this  King?  The  Gospels  answers:  The  twelve-year-old 
Jesus  in  the  temple,  \Vho  reveals  His  divinity.  (Luke  2.)  Other 
conceptions:  Jesus  a  King  of  youth.  (A  life  of  divine  service  of 
youth  [substance  of  the  Gospel],  the  quiet  life  of  youth  in  the  family 
[end  of  the  Gospel].)  Or:  Jesus  the  King  of  our  temples  and  of 
divine  worship.  Or:  Jesus  teaching  the  duties  of  divine  wrorship: 
"Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  the  business  of  my 
Father?"  This  saying  is  —  (a)  a  saying  of  Christ,  but  also  (b)  a 
saying  of  Christians.  \Vhen  explained  for  the  Christian  it  con 
tains  the  commandments  and  admonitions:  to  attend  mass;  to 
attend  the  Sunday  services  regularly;  to  attend  the  parochial 
services  on  Sundays  with  high  mass  and  sermons  as  much  as 
possible.  (See  p.  242,  III.) 

2.   Octava  Epiphaniae 

Jesus  as  man — a  King,  i.e.,  Son  of  God.  Compare  the  Gospel 
of  the  man  Jesus  Christ:  et  ego  vidi:  et  testimonium  perhibui  quia 

1  See  p.  238  sqq.     Further  explanations  are  supplied  by  supplementary  numbers  of 
the  Homiletic  Studies. 
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hie  cst  filius  Dei.     (Compare  also  the  Introit  and  the  Gospel.) 
The  Son  of  God  is  proclaimed  at  II is  first  appearance. 

3.    The  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

Jesus  a  King  —  i.e.,  Son  of  God  in  His  first  acts  and  miracles. 
(See  Introit  and  end  of  the  Gospel,  John,  c.  2  —  Cana)  (Manifes- 
tavit  gloriam  siiam--T\\e  Epiphany  of  His  divine  glory.)  Or: 
morally  considered:  Jesus  —  King  of  families.  (See  p.  242,  IV.) 

4.  The  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

Jesus  the  sacramental  King.  If  this  Gospel  is  mystically 
explained  in  reference  to  baptism  (penance)  and  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(the  leper:  wlo  mundare;  the  centurion  of  Capharnaum:  Domine 
non  sum  dignus —  then  the  conception  is  entirely  justified).  But, 
if  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  more  emphasized,  then  Jesus  appears 
as  the  King  of  our  faith:  royal  homage  to  Him  through  faith 
(example  of  the  centurion;  see  pp.  232-235)  and  of  our  life  (Jesus, 
the  divine  and  supreme  Commander  of  heaven  and  earth:  King 
in  virtue  of  His  law). 

Another  conception  of  this  Sunday  shows  us  Jesus  as  the  benev 
olent  King:  in  misery  and  in  need:  The  Gospel  proclaims  His 
example,  the  Epistle,  Rom.,  c.  12,  our  imitation  in  the  spirit  of 
this  benevolence. 

5.  The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

Jesus  the  King  of  the  Church.  The  Gospel  of  the  calming  of 
the  storm  at  sea  represents  the  bark  of  Peter  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Church.  Jesus  permits  the  storms,  He  demands  faith  and  con 
fidence  in  the  time  of  storms,  He  calms  the  storms.  The  literal 
sense  proclaims  Jesus  the  King  of  our  hope.  Jesus  appears  in 
another  conception  as  a  royal  legislator:  He  commands  the  storm 
of  the  sea  (Gospel:  Qualis  est  hie,  quia  venti  ct  marc  obediunt  ei?} 
and  the  storms  of  hearts  by  the  command  of  the  love  of  neighbor. 
(Epistle:  Rom.,  c.  13.)  The  storms  of  the  ocean  obey  His  word: 
Be  calm  (compare  the  description  of  the  Gospel).  The  storms  of 
divided  humanity  are  silenced  by  a  word  from  Christ:  Diliges 
proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum.  Non  occides,  non  furaberis  et  si 
quod  est  aliud  mandatum  —  in  hoc  verbo  instauratur:  diliges  proxi 
mum  tuum  sicut  teipsum.  (Ep.  Rom.  13.)  Homily,  s.  pp.  727-735. 
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6.  The  Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

An  objection  of  the  world  against  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  If 
Jesus  Christ  is  King,  whence  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat?  Christ 
is  the  King  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  human  and  all 
that  is  evil  in  the  members  of  the  Church,  which  evil  does  not 
emanate  from  Him,  which  He  tolerates  in  His  long-suffering  wis 
dom  and  directs  toward  that  which  is  good,  but  finally  He  conquers 
and  punishes  the  evil  (see  Gospel).  But  we,  like  the  genuine  wheat, 
should  do  Him  homage  through  a  Christian  life  (see  the  Epistle). 
This  Sunday  shows  us  also  the  royal  government  of  God  in  history 
and  in  the  plan  of  the  world. 

The  antithesis  between  the  tares,  which  is  sown  by  the  enemy 
(Gospel)  and  the  wheat,  which  Christ  sows  (Epistle),  is  very  beau 
tiful.  This  antithesis  may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  conditions, 
f.i.,  to  the  family:  to  sleeping  parents,  into  whose  field  the  enemy 
sows  tares;  to  parents  awake,  who  themselves  sow  the  good  seed. 
(Compare  the  splendid  explanations  of  the  Epistle  on  family  life, 
Coloss.,  c.  3.  This  Epistle  is  also  read  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Family.)  In  the  same  train  of  thought  more  limited  themes 
might  be  discovered,  f.i. :  How  do  parents  sow  the  good  seed 
through  their  example?  (Homily  on  all  points  of  the  Epistle.) 
See  below,  "The  feast  of  the  family,"  p.  245  sqq.,  and  pp.  243,  244. 

7.  The  Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany 

The  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  in  the  Church.  The  mus 
tard  seed  and  the  leaven:  The  power  of  Jesus  from  without  (the 
mustard  seed  —  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom) ;  the  power  of 
Jesus  from  within  (the  leaven  —  the  spirit,  the  inwardness,  the 
interior  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  souls.  (Compare 
Epistle.)  If  some  of  the  Sundays,  on  account  of  the  earlier  occur 
rence  of  Septuagesima,  are  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  year,  then  the  Introits  of  these  Sundays  (adorate  Dcum  omnes 
angeli),  which  express  royal  homage,  are  changed:  this  is  plain  proof 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  Epiphany  they  contain  a  royal  homage 
to  the  Saviour. 

How  to  obtain  themes  for  sermons.  The  Sundays  after  Epiphany 
are  well  suited  for  a  cycle  of  themes  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Compare,  above  all,  the  just  mentioned  funda- 
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mental  thoughts  of  the  several  Sundays  (p.  236  sqq).  Also  the  indicated 
accompanying  thoughts  might  readily  lead  to  one  or  the  other  cycle  of 
themes. 

Finally,  from  the  comparison  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistle,  themes 
of  a  moral-ascetic  nature  might  be  evolved  (compare,  f.i.,  the  remarks 
on  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany). 

I.  A    cycle  of  homilies.     Since   the   Gospel   of   the   Sundays  after 
Epiphany  constantly  reveal  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from  a  new  view-point, 
and  of  His  kingdom,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  the 
central  thought  of  the  several  Gospels  is  very  similar,  nevertheless  a 
homiletic  treatment  would  produce  the  richest  variety.     The  preacher 
should  paint  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in  constantly  new  colors,  but  the 
faith  and  the  love  of  Christ  should  increase  in  power  and  in  intensity. 
The  preacher  should  be  mindful  in  these  homilies  of  a  clear  and  im 
pressive   and   expressive   central   application.     The   cycle   might  move 
in  the  already  above  indicated  fundamental  thoughts: 

The  course  of  the  thoughts  of  the  cycle:  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The 
God-King  as  a  Child  (Epiphany),  as  a  youth  (Sunday  of  the  octave),  as 
man,  at  the  iirst  miracle  (II.  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  as  Redeemer, 
in  His  public  acts  (III.  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  Christ  is  God,  God- 
King  in  His  Church,  in  her  storms  (IV.  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  in  spite 
of  the  tares,  of  the  scandals,  etc.,  within  the  Church  herself  (V.  Sunday 
after  Epiphany).  He  is  God,  the  divine  King  by  the  divine  power  of 
the  mustard  seed  and  of  the  leaven  from  without  and  from  within 
(VI.  Sunday  after  Epiphany).  Such  a  cycle  of  homilies  would  be  well 
adapted  to  promote  a  mightily  joyous  faith  in  the  divine  power  of  the 
Christ,  and  in  His  kingdom,  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

II.  A  cycle  of  sermons.     In  close  connection  with  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  Sundays,  a  cycle  of  sermons  or  thematic  homilies  might 
be  formed. 

(a)  Christ,  the  King  of  youth.     (I.  Sunday)  (See  above  n.  i :   the 
Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Ep.). 

(b)  Christ,  the  King  of  families  (II.  Sunday)  (the  family,  marriage 
in   the  kingdom  of  Christ). 

(c)  Christ,  the  King  of  men  (III.  Sunday.     The  centurion  of  Ca- 
pharnaum)  —  royal  homage  by  men : 

(a)  of  the  intellect  to  God.  (Faith  of  the  centurion.)  Compare 
the  splendid  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  command  of  God  by  the 
soldier.  At  the  command  of  the  captain  all  are  in  line.  What  is  this 
compared  to  the  command  of  God,  to  a  word  of  God!  Say  but  one  word ! 

Compare  the  explanations  of  this  thought  (pp.  232-235); 

(/?)  of  the  heart  of  man.     (The  love  of  the  centurion  for  his  servant.) 

(d)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  in  His  Church: 
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fa)  in  spite  of  the  storms  (IV.  Sunday). 

(ft)  in  spite  of  human  frailty,  faults,  and  scandals  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  (V.  Sunday).  Apologetic  treatment  of  the 
objections:  there  are  bad  Catholics:  aye,  even  priests  and  bishops  and 
popes  have  personally  erred. 

(e)  The  royal  power  of  Christ  in  the  Church: 

(a)  from  without  (the  mustard  seed). 

(ft)  from  within  (the  leaven).  Compare  also  the  Epistle  I  Thess., 
c.  i.  (VI.  Sunday). 

III.  Shorter  cycles.  Let  us  assume,  f.i.,  that  the  vigil  of  Epiphany, 
which  forms  the  completion  of  Christmas-tide,  occurs  on  a  Sunday, 
but  Septuagesima  on  the  III.  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  but  that  upon  this 
very  Sunday  (pro  foro)  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  such  a  case  a 
practical  cycle  of  short  sermons,  in  connection  with  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgy,  might  be  formed. 

We  will  fancy,  for  the  following  sketches,  a  somewhat  cultured 
audience,  which  assembles  for  the  early  or  the  later  sermons.  We  will 
develop  one  of  these  more  fully,  the  rest  we  shall  give  in  the  form  of 
very  short  sketches. 

I.  The  first  Sunday  of  the  year.  The  vigil  of  Epiphany.  First, 
insert  a  short  reminder  of  the  vigil  of  Epiphany.  Then  pass  on  at  once 
to  the  main  thought. 

The  greatest  and  the  most  sacred  in  our  holy  religion  —  the  sun  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  heart  —  is  Christ  Jesus.  Everything  in  Catholi 
cism  is  a  ray  of  Christ.  Therefore,  let  us  today,  in  this  most  beautiful, 
most  lovely  Christmas-tide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  of  Christ 
mas,  contemplate 

The  Great  Act  of  the  Christ-Infant  —  the  Act  of  a  Child. 

(A)  Which  is  the  great  act  of  this  child?  St.  Augustin  said:  Plus 
est,  quod  pro  nobis  factus  est,  quam  pro  nobis  passus  est.  That  He  became 
man  for  us  is  more  than  that  He  died  for  us.  The  greatest  act  of  God 
is  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God:  from  His  birth  came  His  life,  His  passion, 
and  His  death,  His  resurrection,  His  victory,  His  redemption  and  sal 
vation.  The  birth  of  Jesus  is  indeed  an  act. 

Brethren,  if  you  study  the  religion  of  the  ancient  cultured  nations 
you  will  find  that  they  all  begin  in  nebulous  darkness.  Fables  and 
fiction  accompany  them.  Our  holy  religion  is  born  in  the  midst  of  the 
light  and  the  sunshine  of  history.  Christmas  is  no  child's  fable.  What 
does  the  Gospel  narrate?  In  the  time  when  Caesar  Augustus  ordered 
the  great  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  Quirinius 
(for  the  first  time)  was  governor  of  Syria  and  had  the  enumeration  made 
there,  Joseph  and  Mary  journeyed  to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
census  —  then  it  was  that  Christ  was  born  in  a  stable.  Every  cultured 
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person  knows  when  Augustus  lived,  who  Quirinius  was,  which  way  the 
hand  of  history  pointed,  when  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  great  divine  drama, 
the  indisputable  fact  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  accomplished.  The 
pagan  historians  write  thereof.  The  Jewish  historian  Flavius  Josephus 
mentions  Christ  and  His  works  most  astonishingly.  And  the  number  of 
the  years  that  you  write,  since  New  Year,  on  your  letters,  tells  you:  so 
many  years  are  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  hand  of  the  clock 
of  the  world  points  toward  Christ.  Have  you  thought  of  this?  This 
is  the  act  of  that  Child  performed  in  the  splendor  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
in  the  very  focal  center  of  history.  Nobody  denies  Christ  completely. 
The  reformer,  the  rationalist,  and  the  socialist,  all  claim  Him  in  part. 
Thus,  Oh  Catholic  mother!  write  the  whole  of  Christ  into  the  souls  of 
your  children  —  and  you  all,  write  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  your 
lives,  at  the  New  Year,  the  full  and  the  complete  name  —  Jesus  Christ! 
Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  and  my  God!  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ! 

Again,  brethren,  the  birth  of  Christ  is  a  fact.  Why?  A  live-year- 
old  child  may  cast  a  lire-brand  into  a  barn,  into  a  house,  and  all  will  go 
up  in  a  flame.  All  is  ablaze:  to  extinguish,  to  repair,  the  child  is  unable. 
Something  similar  had  been  done  by  humanity.  It  started  the  flame  of 
sin,  of  the  revolution  against  the  infinite  God.  Ruination  was  everywhere 
ablaze.  Could  poor,  weak  man  repair  the  infinite  offense  against  God? 
Abundavit  ddictum  (Rom.  5:  20):  Sin  super  abounded.  Sin  overflowed 
all.  No!  man  could  no  longer  repair  sin.  What  happened?  The  act 
of  Christ  was  performed. 

The  almighty  God  came  upon  the  earth,  He  became  man.  As  God 
He  could  do  all  things,  repair  all.  But  man  must  atone  for  sin.  Yes, 
indeed!  But  behold:  the  Son  of  God  became  man.  As  man  He  \vishes 
to  take  our  place.  As  brother  He  wishes  to  repair  all  for  us.  As  God 
He  can  do  it,  and  He  also  wills  it.  Behold!  the  birth  of  Christ  is  a  fact, 
the  greatest  fact  of  history,  and  now  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  newly-born 
Child.  \Vhat  kind  of  a  fact  is  this?  The  Apostle  says:  Apparuit 
humanitas  et  benignitas  Salvatoreis  Dei  nostri  (Titus  3:  4):  it  was  an 
act  of  love  and  of  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer.  Behold !  here  was  the 
beautiful  word :  humaneness  and  benevolence  born :  apparuit  humanitas 
Sakatoris.  What  do  you  find  in  the  crib?  God;  God  is  love:  "I  have 
loved  you  with  an  eternal  love,"  the  Infant  Jesus  whispers  to  you.  Yes, 
the  Almighty  of  heaven,  God  descended  amongst  us.  And  God  is  good! 
One  alone  is  good  of  and  in  Himself — God,  says  the  Saviour  (Luke  18:  19, 
Mark  10:  18).  At  Christmas  wre  received  the  most  lovely  that  God 
could  offer,  the  goodness  of  God  itself.  What  is  most  lovely  upon  earth? 
Is  it  not  a  child?  Is  there  anything  more  lovely  on  earth  than  an  inno 
cent,  pure  child?  And  what  do  we  find  in  the  crib?  A  child!  You 
find  God  there,  the  most  lovely  of  heaven.  And  God  has  become  a 
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child;  the  most  lovely  on  earth.  Behold!  religion  comes  as  the  sun  of 
heavenly  love,  and  in  the  lovely  garb  of  terrestrial  love  —  God  —  as  a 
child. 

(B)  And  shall  not  we  perform  some  act  for  Christ?  Every  part  of 
the  act  of  Christ  is  good,  is  love,  is  nobility.  What  should  our  act  be? 
Surrounded  and  encircled  by  nobility,  by  the  love  of  Christ:  let  us 
become  noble  men!  noble  Christians!  Men,  Christians  without  deceit, 
without  envy,  just,  good,  never  common  nor  heartless  —  all  this  for 
Christ.  The  Apostle  Paul  describes  more  fully  what  it  means  to  be 
noble  men.  The  Church  has  repeatedly  taught  it  during  the  Christmas- 
tide. 

Pie  vivamus,  he  says!  Let  us  live  piously,  i.e.,  nobly  toward  God. 
Behold  the  love  of  God,  and  observe  your  Sunday  and  your  Friday,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  good  confession-day,  as  a  sacriiice  for  Him:  all  this 
is  part  of  a  noble  man! 

Sobrie  vivamus:  live  soberly.  Let  us  control  our  passions.  Let 
reason  reign  with  Christ  within  us.  And  thus  we  will  become  noble 
men!  Juste  vivamus.  Let  us,  for  Christ's  sake,  give  to  every  one  his 
due.  To  the  least,  to  him  in  tatters  and  rags,  love  is  due.  To  your 
employees,  to  your  servants,  to  your  fellow-men  proper  respect.  Above 
all,  respect  the  rights  of  every  one.  Let  justice  prevail  within  you, 
hrm  as  a  rock.  Again,  look  at  the  crib  of  Christ,  at  its  love,  its  divine 
nobility.  Place,  as  a  gift  before  the  crib,  during  the  continued  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  the  resolution  that  you  will  be  noble  men,  noble  Christians. 
The  New  Year  ought  to  find  us  engaged  in  greater  interior  work  —  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions,  we  shall  be  nobler  men  and  nobler 
Christians.  Amen. 

II.  Epiphany.  The  act  of  a  king.  Material  for  this  is  found  above 
in  excursus  I  and  II:  Epiphany,  an  unknown  solemnity  (p.  243  sqq.  and 
245  sqq.).  For  a  limited  selection  we  recommend  the  following  thoughts: 

(A)  What  does  the  King  bring  us?     Truth.     The  Child  has  become 
a  King  —  a  King  of  light.     Describe  the  Child  as  King  of  truth  for  the 
nations  and  souls  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  liturgy,  entirely 
according  to  the  festive  light  of  Epiphany.     (See  explanations  p.  231.) 

(B)  What  will  we  offer  the  King?     (Develop  only  one  application.) 
We  will  offer  Him  gold,  i.e.,  our  intellect,  faith.     (See  above  excursus 
II,  p.  246.)     What  does  this  mean?     The  entire  application  might  be 
comprised  within  one  explanation  of  the  feast,  of  the  several  ideas  of 
the  definition  of  faith  by  the  Vatican  council.     Fides  est  virtus  super- 
naturalis  (therefore  not  merely  a  human  opinion  or  knowledge,  but  a 
heavenly  gift  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  to  our  intelligence:    "non  caro 
et  sanguis  revelavit  tibi,  sed  Pater  meus,  qui  in  coelis  est.'"),  qua  aspirante 
et  adjuvante  gratia  (a  new  confirmation  of  this  thought),  a  Deo  revelata 
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vcra  cssc  credimus,  non  profiler  intrinsccam  rerum  veritatcm  naturali 
rationis  lumine  pcrspcctam  (we  believe,  f.i.,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  not  because  we  have  examined  and  scrutinized  it  —  we  do  not 
believe  doctrines  of  faith  merely  because  they  please  us,  or  appeal  to  us; 
we  may  not,  therefore,  merely  select  what  suits  us)  scd  profiler  auctorita- 
tem  ifisius  Dei  rcvclantis,  qui  ncc  falli  ncc  fallcrc  fiotcst.  (Show  with  all 
possible  clearness  and  power  of  eloquence:  Why  we  believe?  and  this 
again  by  mentioning  some  particular  doctrine  of  faith.  God  is  back  of 
every  doctrine  of  faith  —  the  Infant-Christ  the  King  of  truth.  He  alone 
moves  us  to  believe.  (Compare  the  above  thoughts,  p.  232  sqq.,  of  which 
one  or  the  other  may  be  developed,  with  a  penetrating  clarity,  in  this 
comprehensive  short  sermon.) 

The  aim  of  the  entire  sermon  should  be  but  one:  Here  and  now  to 
excite  a  most  perfect  act  of  faith,  in  reference  to  the  entire  revelation, 
within  all  hearers,  in  order  to  make  them  inwardly  conscious,  now  and 
forever,  of  what  a  mighty  and  grand  act  faith  is.  All  this  should  be 
demonstrated  as  a  gift  of  gold  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany.  The  very  best 
that  we  have,  our  noble  and  orthodox  reason,  should  be  this  gift  of  gold. 
The  exegesis  of  all  other  gifts  should  for  the  time  be  omitted,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the  effect  of  preaching:  durum,  credo! 

III.  The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Epiphany.  (Gospel:  The 
twelve-year-old  Jesus.)  A  saying  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian. 

(A}  The  word  of  a  child,  the  word  of  the  Christmas  Child.  Christ 
appears  today  as  a  youth  —  and  as  God.  Describe  briefly  and  solemnly 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  temple  — omit  all  other  circumstances  or 
barely  touch  upon  them,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  divine  revelation. 
The  twelve-year-old  Jesus  speaks,  interrogates,  and  answers  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  are  astonished  at  His  superhuman  wisdom  (compare 
above,  Dominica  infra  octavam,  p.  235).  A  Child  is  seated  amongst  the 
doctors.  But  the  seat  of  the  Child  grows  into  an  exalted  throne  (com 
pare  the  Introit).  Of  all  the  wondrous  speeches  of  Jesus  but  one  word 
is  transmitted,  the  word  wrhich  escaped  His  lips  when  Mary  and  Joseph 
found  Him:  "Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  the  business  of 
my  Father?  "  The  temple,  the  divine  service  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
Him!  But  this  word  of  Christ  should  likewise  be  a  lyord  of  the  Christian. 

(B)  A  word  of  the  Christian:  "Know  you  not  that  I  must  be 
about  the  business  of  my  Father?"  What  does  this  mean  practically 
considered? 

(a)  We  should  be  in  the  house  of  the  Father.     The  frequentation 
of  the  church  is  for  us  an  honor.     What  does  this  mean:  we  are  invited 
into  the  house  of  the  Almighty  Father. 

(b)  We  should  be  in  the  house  of  our  brother  Jesus  Christ.     There 
He  is  in  the  Most  Adorable  Sacrament  —  this  is  our  joy. 
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(c)  We  should  be  regularly  in  the  house  of  the  Father  and  of  our 
brother    or  mass  on  Sundays  —  this  is  our  duty  (impressive  exhortation 
with  a  vivid  instruction). 

(d)  We  should  be  as  regularly  as  possible  in  the  house  of  the  Father, 
at  the  principal  services  according  to  the  example  of  Christ.     Describe 
the  ideal  of  the  parochial  service  with  sermon  and  high  mass.     From 
this  Catholic  blood  flows  into  the  veins.     This  is  our  good  fortune.     Thus 
this  Sunday  is  fully  adapted  to  show  us  the  ideal  and  cultivation  of  the 
life  of  divine  service.     All  should  be  concentrated  upon  this  one  point: 
The   theme  should  be  eminently  practical  for   the  attendants  at   the 
early  or  the  late  mass. 

IV.  The  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  (Gospel:  The  wedding 
at  Cana.)  The  act  of  a  man. 

Introduction.  Jesus  is  today  among  us  with  the  public  activity  of 
a  man.  But  at  the  beginning  of  His  activity  as  a  man  He  appears  again 
as  God  (the  miracle  of  Cana,  end  of  the  Gospel  —  see  above  Dominica 
II,  post  Epiphaniam,  p.  235,  n.  3).  What  does  He  do?  He  places  His 
divine-human  hand  upon  the  family.  We  will  contemplate  Jesus  and 
the  foundation  of  the  family. 

(A)  The  family  —  a  divine  foundation.  Explain  the  following  thought 
briefly  (compare  also  below:  The  family-feast):  The  family  is  the 
original  cell  of  religion  and  morality.  Let  us  look  backward  and  forward. 
The  family  appears  in  Paradise  as  the  lirst  act,  as  the  first  foundation 
of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  religion  everywhere  sheltered 
by  the  family,  surrounded  by  the  most  touching  family  scenes.  Upon 
the  first  pages  of  the  New  Testament  appears  the  blameless  family  of 
Zachary  and  Elisabeth.  Jesus  comes.  And  what  does  He  do?  He 
conceals  Himself  for  thirty  years  in  a  family.  What  is  more  beautiful 
and  more  exalted  than  the  family  of  Nazareth?  Jesus  appears  in  public 
life.  Where  is  He  found  lirst?  In  the  midst  of  a  family  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  —  there  He  performs  the  first  miracle:  there  He  blesses  the 
foundation  of  the  family.  Thus  we  are  told  by  the  Gospel  of  this  day. 
But  God  does  still  more.  Jesus  elevates  the  foundation  of  the  family 
to  a  sacrament  and  marriage,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a  continued  sacrament. 
(A  few  short  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.)  To  contract  mar 
riage  is  therefore  something  holy,  divine  —  similar  to  receiving  Holy 
Communion,  to  going  to  confession,  to  celebrating  or  hearing  mass.  A 
sacrament  is  a  sign,  a  fact,  at  which  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  super 
natural  descend.  Thus  marriage  is  an  indissoluble  union  of  man  and 
woman.  Marriage  is  a  great  mystery  —  but  I  say:  In  Christ  and  in  the 
Church,  it  is  not  merely  a  civil  contract;  it  is  a  sacrament,  an  indissol 
uble  union  between  man  and  woman.  The  ideal  natural  marriage  Christ 
has  changed  into  a  sacrament  (see  p.  247).  What  follows  from  this? 
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Christ  proclaims  to  the  world  the  divine  idea  of  the  family.  From 
this  follows  again  something  most  important  for  the  contract  of  marriage 
and  for  marital  life.  Today  we  shall  merely  consider  the  first,  very 
briefly. 

(B)  The  family  —  a  foundation  of  man.  Men  contract  marriage, 
though  the  adage  is  true:  True  marriages  are  founded  in  Heaven. 
Wherever  there  is  a  sacrament,  there  heaven  is  active.  But  men  must 
co-operate,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  formation  of  a  family.  What 
is  courtship?  If  a  good  young  man  entertains  an  acquaintance  with  a 
noble  and  a  pure  daughter,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  consent  of  her 
parents  —  at  least,  never  against  the  reasonable  will  of  the  parents  — 
within  the  serious  limits  of  respectability,  and  within  a  reasonably 
limited  time,  in  order  to  ask  himself  before  God  and  reason:  Shall  we 
establish  a  good,  solid  family  —  then  this  is  a  preparation  for  a  sacrament. 
When  you  wish  to  receive  Holy  Communion  you  prepare  yourself,  do  you 
not?  You  guard  against  sin.  Why?  Because,  everyone  will  answer: 
I  wish  to  approach  worthily.  If,  therefore,  the  time  of  a  good,  noble 
courtship  is  the  preparation  for  a  sacrament,  what  follows?  This: 
That  the  time  of  a  courtship  must  not  be  a  time  of  frivolity,  much  less 
a  time  of  depravity,  but  a  noble  and  holy  time.  You  are  therein  on  the 
way  to  the  altar,  to  the  sacrament.  Ask  yourself:  What  does  the 
Church  say?  What  does  she  command?  What  does  she  wish?  (A 
short  instruction  on  mixed  marriages.)  What  does  conscience  say? 
Does  conscience  permit,  during  this  time,  the  passing  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure,  from  dance  to  dance?  And  whenever  conscience  permits 
recreation,  a  pleasure,  how  mightily,  how  forcibly  is  not  its  voice  raised: 
Remain  noble  and  pure!  Is  this  not  the  only  reasonable  view?  Think 
of  it  yourselves!  Pray  during  mass  today  for  the  marriages  to  be  con 
tracted  and  those  that  have  been  contracted,  and  for  the  families  of  this 
congregation  and  country,  that  they  be  human  and  divine  foundations 
at  the  same  time,  as  was  that  of  Cana. 

V.  Septuagesima.  Also  the  family-feast  in  for o.  The  act  of  Christ 
in  the  family  (continuation).  In  the  Gospel  of  this  day  —  which 
turns  toward  Easter  —  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  as  a  vineyard. 
Such  a  vineyard,  above  all,  is  the  family.  You  parents  are  the  laborers 
in  the  vineyard.  Today  is  the  solemn  celebration  —  especially  in  the 
sermon  of  the  family-feast.  This  looks  back  to  Christmas;  looking  for 
ward  and  gazing  backward  the  family  meets  us  again.  Last  Sunday 
reminded  us  of  the  foundation  of  the  family.  The  feast  of  today  of 
the  family  life.  The  Epistle  of  the  family-feast  describes  the  spirit 
of  the  family  life  in  a  marvelous  manner,  therefore  our  co-operation 
with  the  act  of  Christ:  with  the  foundation  and  the  consecration  of 
the  family.  We  can  express  it  in  two  words: 
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(A)  To  be  of  one  heart.     (The  life  of  the  spouses,  of  the  members  of 
the  family  according  to  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  with  practical  appli 
cations)  :    Induite  ergo  .  .  .  sicut  clccti  Dei?     sancti  et  dilecti  (through 
the  sacrament)  viscera  misericordiae  (a  heart  full  of  mercy),  supportantes 
invicem  ct  donates  vobismetipsis  si  quis  adversus  aliqiicm  habet  querelam: 
sicut  et  Dominus  donavit  vobis,  it  a  ct  vos.     (Having  consideration  for 
each   other  —  pardoning   and    forgetting   by    the    married    couple,    by 
sisters,  brothers,  etc.)     What  did  Jesus  not  forgive  and  forget  in  your 
behalf?     Super  omnia   autcm  hacc  caritatcm  habctc,   quod  cst  vinculum 
perfectionis.     The  thoughtful,  praying,  laboring,  and  patient  love  sees 
everywhere  around  it  immortal  souls.     What  would  not  a  wife  do  if 
she  considered  marriage  in  this  sense,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  of  the 
husband  she  should  strive  to  make  all  things  easy,  pleasant,  and  home 
like  for  him?    (Bring  in  some  concrete  touches.) 

(B)  To  be  guided  by  wisdom.    Verbum  Christi  Jiabitet  in  vobis  abundan- 
ter  in  omni  sapicntia  (the  second  part  of  the  Epistle).     Begin  at  this 
word  and  descend  rapidly  to  applications  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
children,  to  the  educational  wisdom  which  arises  from  religion,  from  the 
sermon,  from  a  pious,  sensible,  and  prudent  sense.     (Verbum  Dei  in  omni 
sapiential)     Intersperse    some    concrete    points    of    moment    (compare 
Alban   Stolz,    Erziehungskunst   and    Das   Menschengewaeschs).     Limit 
yourself,  however,  to  a  few  points  in  which  you  believe  the  principles  of 
education  to  be  mostly  violated.     Compare  also  paragraph  16  on  the 
family-feast. 

§  1 6.   THE  FINAL  FEASTS  OF  CHRISTMAS-TIDE 

The  two  most  lovely  and  significant  final  feasts  of  the  entire 
Christmas-tide  are:  The  feast  of  the  family  and  the  feast  of  the 
purification. 

I.    The  Family-Feast 

A.  Sources  for  sermons  and  discourses  on  the  family  and  on 
education. 

1.  The  liturgy  of  this  feast,  especially  the  lessons  of  the  first 
nocturn,   the   responses,   the   antiphons,   orations,   and   the   mass, 
etc.,   are  immensely  rich  in  dogmatic,  ascetic,   and  social  ideas. 
(For  the  latter,  compare  especially  the  hymns.) 

2.  The  family-feast,  in  connection  with  the   earlier   Sundays 
and  the  usual  reading  of  the  matrimonial  precepts,  furnishes  a 
rich  occasion  for  a  cycle  of  sermons  on  the  family.     We  recommend 
for  such  sermons  especially,  Alban  Stolz:    "Erziehungskunst,"  a 
rich  and  too  little  consulted  store  of  excellent  ideas  and  hints  on 
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education.  In  discourses  on  education  the  preacher  ought  often 
to  descend  from  ideal  and  dogmatic  thoughts  to  the  minutest 
details  and  disclose  the  hundred  and  more  occasions  of  daily  life, 
in  which  an  educational  influence  in  the  Christian  sense  is  possible 
or  a  matter  of  duty,  or,  at  least,  to  be  counselled.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  real  classical  chapters,  in  many  aspects,  of  the  second 
and  the  third  part  of  Alban  Stolz's  work.  A  preacher  who  stands 
at  the  same  time  in  vital  relation  with  daily  life,  might  here  learn 
to  descend  from  principles  to  direct  practical  and  striking  cases 
and  applications,  and  to  conceive,  even  the  least,  in  the  full  light 
of  religion.  Herein  consists  the  strength  of  sermons  and  discourses 
on  education  and  educational  duties,  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  parish  and  upon  educational  and  maternal  societies, 
or,  on  similar  occasions.  An  extensive  moral  theology  might  be 
consulted  with  profit  in  relation  to  corresponding  points,  f.i.,  Sailer, 
Hirscher,  Probst,  Linsenmann,  Lehmkuhl,  Miiller,  Gopfert.  We 
recommend  likewise:  Hug,  of  St.  Gall:  "Predigten  liber  die  Familie" 
-Hattlcr,  S.J.,  "Ernsle  Worte  an  Eltern."  Hauler:  "Das  Haus 
des  Herzens  Jesu"  —Becker,  S.J.,  "Die  Pflichten  der  Eltern,"  also: 
"Die  Pflichten  der  Kinder,"  etc.  Clericus:  Die  10  Gebote  der 
Kindererziehung  —  Didon:  "  Marriage  and  the  Eamily."  The 
Rosary  encycl.  of  Leo  XIII,  of  1893,  furnishes  a  surprisingly  beau 
tiful  ideal  commentary  on  the  liturgy.  The  preacher  might  also 
consult  with  profit  particular  parts  of  the  encycl.  "Rerum  Nova- 
rum."  Striking  matter  might  also  be  gathered,  most  profitably, 
from  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Cathrein,  and  from  similar  wrorks  on 
the  family  and  social  questions,  and  also  from  pedagogical  works  of 
a  somewhat  elevated  style. 

B.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  liturgy  of  the  family-feast.  There 
are  two  central  ideas  which  permeate  the  whole  liturgy. 

i.  The  dignity  of  the  Christian  family.  We  will  endeavor  to 
reduce  this  central  idea  to  the  following  points:  The  family  is  fully 
and  completely  the  work  of  God.  The  establishment  of  the  family 
was  God's  first  act  in  the  history  of  man,  a  family  was  the  first 
object  of  the  divine  care  of  souls.  Within  the  family  of  Paradise 
God  sheltered  the  original  inheritance  of  the  natural  and  the  super 
natural  life. 

When  all  flesh  had  gone  the  way  of  perdition,  God  saved,  through 
a  pious  family,  a  portion  of  the  human  race  from  the  dreadful 
divine  punishment  for  the  future  and  for  revelation.  The  floating 
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ark  is  a  higher  symbol  of  the  Christian  family,  which,  amidst  all 
the  wild  storms  of  time,  is  not  upset  nor  submerged. 

Through  the  families  of  the  Old  Testament  the  course  of  the 
sun  of  God's  revelation,  of  God's  word  to  humanity  passed 
on.  Mysteriously  the  messianic  gleam  of  light  percolates  and 
flashes  through  the  genealogical  trees  of  humanity  and  of  Israel, 
until  it  looms  gloriously  as  the  Oricns  ex  alto  —  as  "The  rising  sun 
from  on  high."  How  touching  are  the  family  histories  of  the 
Old  Law. 

The  first  lines  of  the  New  Law  describe  (Luke  i)  in  inimitable 
beauty,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  a 
family  picture :  Zachary  and  Elisabeth  in  the  mountainous  country 
of  Juda  —  just  and  irreproachable  before  God,  observing  not  only 
all  great  commandments,  but  even  the  smallest  precepts  of  the 
Lord,  with  their  joy  and  woe,  with  their  supernatural  greatness 
and  human  weakness,  with  their  virtues  and  repentance,  with  their 
quiet  and  public  life  —  whilst  the  eternal  artist,  divine  wisdom, 
weaves  all  this  into  a  splendid  work  of  Providence,  from  the  center 
of  which  the  figure  of  "the  greatest  among  those  born  of  women" 
appears —  the  precursor  of  the  Redeemer  —  "great  before  the  Lord, 
of  a  family  without  reproach."  What  a  great  homiletic  treasure 
might  be  evolved  from  these  lines  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke! 

And  now  the  portals  are  opened  (see  the  Introit  of  the  mass  of 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Family),  and  joyfully  and  with  reverential 
awe  we  enter  into  the  holy  House  of  Nazareth.  The  New  Testa 
ment,  the  new  creation,  begins  with  a  new  Paradise  and  again 
with  a  family  in  Paradise  —  with  the  Holy  Family.  The  greatest 
gift  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  —  the  Redeemer,  is  sheltered  in  a  family 
-  that  the  pastor  may  know  where  he  must  first,  by  quiet  and  holy 
labor,  awaken  and  shelter  Christ  and  Christianity:  in  the  families. 
In  place  of  converting  the  various  parts  of  the  world  and  of  filling 
them  with  doctrines  and  deeds  and  miracles,  Jesus  remains,  during 
thirty  years,  within  a  family,  and  there  delivers  a  thirty  years' 
sermon  by  deed  and  example  on  the  worth  of  the  Christian  family. 
But,  the  most  lovely  and  exalted  scene  of  this  family  life,  where 
the  human  and  the  divine  commingle,  and  all  Christian  principles 
are  quasi  born  —  the  Church  has  placed,  like  a  gem,  as  Gospel 
among  the  golden  jewels  of  her  festive  liturgy  for  the  family-feast: 
the  narrative  of  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus  in  the  temple.  (See 
pp.  235  and  242.) 
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And  "the  beginning  of  His  miracles  and  of  His  public  acts," 
the  "first  manifestation  of  His  divine  glory"  -and  also  "the 
birth  of  the  first  faith"  -we  find  again  in  the  establishment  of 
the  family  at  Cana.  (See  John  2:  n.)  Who  is  able  to  withstand 
this  convincing  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  importance  of  the  family? 

He  then  elevates  the  establishment  of  the  family  and  family 
life  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament ;  He  surrounds  and  fills  the  original 
cell  of  social  life  with  divine  forces  and  powers. 

Within  the  family  the  Church  shelters  "  the  spiritual  descendancy 
and  inheritance  of  Christ,"  the  baptized  children.  The  natural 
source  of  life  —  which  is  matrimony  —  and  the  supernatural  foun 
tain  of  the  propagation  of  the  life  of  Christ  —  holy  orders,  build 
up  the  Church.  Sacerdotal  action  and  family  deeds  are  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

Is  it,  therefore,  not  proper  that  we  should  celebrate  a  special 
Holy  Family  feast  —  and  that  we  possess  a  quiet  society,  without 
the  least  burden,  which  replants  and  refructines,  every  year,  Chris 
tian  family  life? 

This  society,  so  easily  and  simply  organized,  strives,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father,  especially  to  bind  families  to 
their  pastors,  therefore  the  pastor,  above  all,  should  direct  and 
foster  this  society  with  his  co-laborers.  Through  sermons,  and 
by  means  of  private  and  family  visits  by  the  pastor,  the  Holy  Family 
society  ought  to  be  recommended  and  it  will  gradually  become  an 
object  of  love.  Two  immediate  objects  should  control  it  according 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father:  it  should  actually  proclaim 
the  importance  of  the  pastoral  care  of  souls  and  of  the  parish,  - 
and  family  prayer,  as  the  very  soul  of  the  family.  Further  objects 
extend  over  the  entire  Christian  family  life.  We  desire,  in  this 
regard,  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  beautifully  selected  lessons 
of  the  feast  and  to  the  Epistle  taken  from  the  letter  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  which  describe  in  magnificent  manner  the  virtues  and  the 
quiet  life  of  the  Christian  family,  and  to  the  social  thoughts  con 
tained  in  the  hymns.  Whoever  studies  the  office  will  call  it  a  social 
one,  a  proclamation  of  the  solution  of  the  social  question,  through 
the  liturgy  —  by  means  of  the  family.  Let  us  also  put,  on  this 
day,  our  great  social  pastoral  desires  into  the  intentions  of  our 
prayers. 

2.  The  spirit  of  family  life.  A  classical  description  of  a  truly 
Christian  family  life  is  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  lessons 
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of  the  breviary  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  Epistle 
is  suited  for  a  thematic  homily  on  the  feast.  (Compare  the  hymns, 
also  the  homiletic  exegeses  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

Themes.  I.  Single  sermons.  Compare  the  above  fundamental 
thoughts.  Also  the  themes  on  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany  (p.  235  sqq., 
p.  258  sqq). 

II.  Cycle  of  sermons.  Besides  the  first  cycle  proposed  in  the  pre 
ceding  paragraph  we  would  recommend  the  following  series  of  themes: 

(a)  The  dignity  of  the  family. 

(b)  The  Holy  Eamily.     (Type.     Compare  the  last  chapters  of  the 
history  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  in  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus.) 

(c)  The  spirit  of  the  family.     (Imitation.     Homily  on  the  Epistle 
of  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Family:  The  life  of  the  spouses  and  other  mem 
bers  of  the  family.) 

(d)  The  duty  of  the  family,  education. 

Theme  («)  The  first  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  the  family —  the  educa 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  earliest  and  early  youth  d-i2th  year).  (See 
Alban  Stolz:  Das  Mcnschcngcwaechs.  Remember,  however,  that  Alban 
Stolz  wrote  an  almanac  and  not  a  sermon.) 

Theme  (ft)  The  later  labors.  The  education  of  advanced  youth. 
(Compare  Alban  Stolz,  I.e.,  the  works  of  Rolfus,  Wetzel,  Sailer.  See 
above,  p.  245.) 

II.    The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Consult  our  explanations  on  p.  57  sqq. 

§  17.   THE  COURSE  OF  THE  PASCHAL  TIME 

The  paschal  time  is  the  principal  time  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
as  Easter  is  the  main  feast,  and  all  Sundays  a  mere  copy  of  Easter. 
The  paschal  time  commemorates  the  opus  rcdcmptionis,  the  work 
proper  of  the  redemption:  the  teaching,  the  suffering,  and  the 
risen  Christ,  but  above  all  —  Christi  passio  ct  resurrectio  —  Christ's 
redemption  and  its  rene\val  in  and  among  us.  The  moral  and  the 
ascetic  focus  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  of  sin,  the  resurrec 
tion  of  a  new  man  with  Christ  in  the  newness  of  life  and  of  walking 
and  of  progressing  in  the  newness  of  life.  (Compare  Rom.,  c.  6, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Holy  Saturday  and  of  Easter.) 

The  sacramental  focus  of  the  ancient  Easter  celebration  was 
baptism,  the  preceding,  principal,  and  after  celebration  of  which, 
even  today,  dominates  the  liturgy  and  Holy  Communion  —  in  our 
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days  especially  the  second  baptism:    the  sacrament  of  penance 
and  Holy  Communion:   PascJia  nostrum  immolatus  cst  Christus. 

The  gradually  rising  course  of  paschal  time  may  be  sketched 
as  follows: 

1.  Pre-Lent:    from   Septuagesima   to   Quinquagesima,   respec 
tively:   Ash  Wednesday. 

2.  Lent  proper,  in  the  more  narrow  liturgical  sense,  within 
which : 

3.  Passion-tide,  and: 

4.  Holy  Week;   then: 

5.  Easter  with  its  octave. 

6.  The  Sundays  after  Easter,  or  Eastertide. 

7.  The  Ascension  of  Christ  and  its  octave. 
In  a  certain  sense  also: 

8.  Pentecost,  the  fruit  and  the  completion  of  Easter,  the  last 
gift  of  the  risen  Saviour  at  Easter-time.     (See  the  preface  and  the 
rubric  of  the  liturgy  after  nones  of  the  Saturday  of  the  week  of 
Pentecost:   cxspirat  temp  us  pascliale.} 

§   1 8.    HISTORICAL  REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  PRE-LENTEN  AND  THE 

LENTEN  TIME 

At  present  a  preparation  precedes  Lent,  which  preparation  begins 
with  Septuagesima  Sunday.  Thus  arose  a  seven  weeks'  preparation 
for  Easter,  which  is  called  liturgically,  according  to  its  periods,  Septua 
gesima,  Sexagesima,  Quinquagesima,  Quadragesima.  The  first  three 
names  are  formed  after  the  more  ancient  conceptions  of  Quadragesima 
-  forty  days'  preparation  for  Easter  —  a  forty  days'  fast  —  though 
they  do  not  actually  designate  decades.  The  intervening  Sundays 
are  called  Dominica  in  Septuagesima,  in  Sexagesima,  in  Quinqua 
gesima,  and  Dominicae  in  Quadragesima.  All  of  these  words  denote 
periods. 

The  present  liturgy,  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  forms  a  grand 
whole,  with  extraordinarily  interesting  combinations  and  rich  homiletic 
contents. 

But  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  present  liturgy  is  the  result  of  a 
long  historical  development.  We  will  describe  here,  in  grand  lines,  this 
formation  as  a  basis  of  our  homiletic  studies  of  the  liturgy  of  Lent. 

I.    How  did  the  Oldest  Fast- Days  Originate? 

i.  The  idea  of  a  forty  days'  preparation  and  Lent  had  its  basis 
in  the  forty  days  of  fast  and  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  desert. 
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The  present  first  Sunday  of  Lent  points  in  the  Gospel,  and  its  entire 
liturgy,  to  this  prototype  and  example. 

2.  There  are  indications  that  the  Christians  of  the  most  ancient 
times  —  with  the  exception  of  the  weeks  between  Easter  and  Pentecost 

-  fasted  during  the  entire  year  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  (in  Rome 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  also  on  Saturdays).1  This  custom,  which 
became  law  in  many  churches,  recalls  the  practise  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  In  Luke  8:12,  the  Pharisee  boasts:  jejuna  bis  hi  sabbato. 
The  most  profound  reason  for  the  Christian  fast  on  Fridays,  and  for  the 
liturgy  connected  therewith,  is  a  commemoration  of  the  Passion  and 
death  of  Christ  on  these  week  days.  The  average  fast  on  Wednesdays 
has  a  similar  reason  (the  betrayal  of  Judas  on  the  i3th  of  Xisan;  see 
Kellner,  Heortology,  pp.  36  and  65).  The  custom  of  the  fast  on  Satur 
days,  in  the  West,  is  a  continuation  of  the  fast  of  Good  Friday:  The 
Lord,  the  Bridegroom,  is  taken  from  His  own,  His  body  rests  in  the 
grave  —  therefore  the  Christians  are  sorrowing  and  fasting.  (Matt.  9:15. 
Luke  5:33.) 

3.  The  more  distinctly  these  weekly  fasts  were  observed,  the  shorter 
were  the  more  ancient  customary  fasts  before  Easter.     But  the  more 
the  fast  before  Easter  was  regulated,  the  quicker  did  the  more  frequent 
weekly  fast  disappear  in  practise. 

4.  For    the    celebration    of    the    Passion     of    Christ    there    was 
always,   according    to    the   conception   of   most   ancient  times,  a  fast. 
The   words  of   the  Lord   were  always   remembered:    "But   the   days 
will    come,    when    the   bridegroom   shall   be   taken   away   from    them, 
and   then    they  shall   fast."      (Matt.    9:15    sqq.)     Good    Friday    and 
Holy  Saturday  were   always  regarded,  above  all  others,  as  the   days 
on   which    the   bridegroom  was  taken   away.2     Thus,   these  two  days, 
and  especially  Good  Friday,  appear  in  most  ancient  times  everywhere 
as  fast-days.     This    fasting    was   very    rigorously    observed    in    many 
places.     It  is  of  interest  to  know  that,  here  and  there,  it  lasted  forty 
hours,  taking  in  a  day  and  a  night  —  therefore,   from   Good    Friday 
until  the  evening  of  Holy  Saturday,  or  from  noon  on  Good  Friday  to 
Easter  morning.     Proof  of   this  we  have  in   a  writing,  addressed   to 
Pope  Victor  (189-199),  which  has  been  embodied  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius.3 

1  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.   60.     Didache,  c.  8.     Hermae  Pastor,  V.  T.  Tert.  de 
jejun.,  c.  2:  10,  14.     In  some  places  the  fast  of  these  days  was  called  the  fasts  of 
the  stations  of  the  militia  of  Christ.     Tert.  de  jejun,  2:  10,  13,  14,  etc. 

2  Tert.  de  jejun.  2:  13,  14.     De  oral.  dom.   18.     Tertullian  gives  positive  testi 
mony  to  an  Easter  fast,  which  according  to  his  meaning  is  a  Good  Friday  fast, 
which  lasted  to  Easter  morning:   on  the  days  —  quibus  ablatus  est  sponsus. 

1  Eusebius,  Eccles.  History,  V.  24,  11-18.     See  Funk,  Eccles.  Hist,  treatises  and 
investigations  (Paderborn  1897),  p.  242  sqq. 
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II.   How  did  the  Fortv  Days  Fast  of  Lent  and  the  So-called  Pre-Lent 

Originate  / 

1.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  are  unacquainted  with  a  forty  days' 
fast  before  Easter,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  just  mentioned  fast  of 
Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday. 

2.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  appears,  here 
and  there,  a  rigorous  fast  of  one  week,  and  in  some  places  of  two  weeks, 
Sundays   excepted.     From    later    seriously    considered    expressions   the 
existence,  in  the  third  century,  of  a  forty  days'  fast,  in  particular  churches 
might  be  admitted. 

3.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  we  find  the  first  positive  traces 
of  a  general  forty  days'  fast,  although  Leo  1 1  regarded  it  as  an  apostolic 
institution.     Canon  5  of  the  council  of  Nice  (325)  testifies  to  the  exist 
ence  of  a  quadragesimal  time  as  an  existent  custom  and  even  as  a  positive 
law.     It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that  the  letters  on  feasts,  by  St. 
Athanasius,  prescribe  first,  a  fast  of  six  days,  then,  beginning  with  the 
year  330,  a  forty  days'  fast,  which  is  to  begin  on  the  Monday  of  the 
sixth   full  week  before  Easter.     A  letter  for  direction,  from  Rome  in 
the  year  339,  requests  the  Abbot  Serapion  to  announce  to  the  brethren 
a  forty  days'  fast  that,  "when  the  whole  world  is  fasting,  we  alone,  who 
live  in  Egypt,  be  not  ridiculed  on  account  of  not  fasting." 

4.  In  the  ever  increasing  testimonials  of  the  fourth  century,  con 
cerning   the   forty   days'   asceticism   before   Easter,   the   quadragesimal 
time  does  not  appear  merely  as  a  fast,  nor  even  in  the  first  place  as  such. 
It  is  primarily  a  time  of  preparation  for  baptism,  for  the  absolution  of 
the  penitents,  and  a  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  life  of 
all  the  faithful.     Among  these  days  the  fast-days  and  fast-periods  were 
interspersed,  or  there  was  a  fast  throughout  the  whole  time.3 

5.  This  forty  days'1  preparation  for  Easter  was  differently  celebrated 
in  different  places.     In  Rome  Holy  Week  was  counted  with  the  Quad 
ragesima;    in    Antioch,    and    wherever    Antiochean    liturgical    customs 
obtained,  a  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  Quadragesima  and  the 
following  great  week.4     In  Rome  Sundays  were  exempted  from  the  fast; 
in  Constantinople  Sundays  and  Saturdays.     Holy  Saturday,  however, 
was  there  also  a  fast-day.     The  pilgrim  Sylvia  testifies,  in  behalf  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  year  385,  that  the  preparation  for  Easter  did  not  last 
forty  days,  as  in  Gaul,  but  eight  weeks:  and  that  the  people  fasted  on 
all  days  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.     Holy  Saturday,  however,  was 

1  Leo  M.,  Sermo  40:  5. 

2  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  62.     Larsow  Festbriefe  des  hi.  Athanasius,  p.  62. 

3  Duchesne,  Origin  of  Worship,  p.  232. 

4  John  Chrysostom,  horn.  30  in  Gen.  i.     Const.  Apost.  V.  13. 
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likewise  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Thus,  especially  in  the  East,  a 
longer  series  of  weeks  of  fast  was  evolved — principally,  however,  to  pre- 
celebrate  the  fast-days  which  were  not  observed  during  the  Quadragesima, 
or  to  connect  Eastertide  directly  with  Epiphany  or  out  of  other  reasons 
of  a  climactic  spiritual  devotion  toward  the  mysteries  of  Easter.1 

6.  When    the   Quadragesima    had  evolved    into  a  time  of   fast,  it 
received,  according  to  what  has  already  been  said,  thirty-six  fast-days 
in  the  West,  but  wherever  Saturdays  were  also  fast-days,  only  thirty. 
Even  Gregory  the  Great  still  speaks  of  thirty-six  fast-days.     This  he 
explains,  according  to  his  custom,  in  a  symbolical  manner.-     This  Quad 
ragesima,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  began  on  the  sixth  Sunday  before 
Easter.     Even  today  we  read  in  the  Secreta  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent: 
Sacrificium  quadragesimal  is  initii  similiter  immolamus.     Also  the  rubri 
cal  remark,  that  vespers  are  to  be  celebrated  ante  comcstioncm  only  from 
the  Dominica  I  in  Quadragesima,  reminds  us,  even  today,  of  the  earlier 
arrangement.     Then  thirty-six  fast-days  were  also  regarded  as  the  tenth 
part  of  the  year,  the  tithe  of  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  as  a 
sacrifice  of  mortification. 

7.  Still,  the  contradiction  between  the  name  and  the  number  of 
the  actual  fast-days  became  gradually  recognized  the  more  the  Quad 
ragesima  developed  into  the  time  of  Lent. 

The  author  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  attempted  in  Rome,  on  account 
of  this  contradictory  view,  to  advocate  the  celebration  of  a  seventh  week 
of  fast  as  a  law. 

In  the  seventh  century,  however,  the  placing  of  four  fast-days  before 
the  first  Sunday  became  the  general  practise,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain 
forty  actual  fast-days.  This  extension  of  Lent  spread  rapidly  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  over  the  West.  The  real  beginning  of  Lent  became, 
therefore,  a  Wednesday,  which  gradually  developed  into  the  significant 
Ash  Wednesday  of  today  —  the  caput  jcjunii.  This  change  we  find  in 
the  so-called  Sacramentarium  Gelasianum:  But  the  Wednesday  that 
introduces  the  Quadragesima  does  not  yet  bear  therein  the  name  of  Feria 
IV  drier um.  Nevertheless,  the  celebration  of  stations  is  already  desig 
nated  for  these  four  days.  Gregory  the  Great  himself,  as  already  re 
marked,  recognizes  only  thirty-six  real  fast-days.  But  the  so-called 
Gregorianum  shows  already  the  Feria  IV  cinerum. 

8.  About  this  time,  partly  earlier,  there  arose  special  station-litur 
gies  for  the  three  preceding  Sundays,  of  which  the  week  or  time  sequen 
ces  were  analogous  to  the  Quadragesima,  generally  designated  by  the 

1  Peregrinatio  Sylviae,  ed.  Geyer,  c.  27,  28;  ed. 

2  See    Pfeilstuecker,  Authentische  Ausgabe  der  Evangelienhomilien  Gregors  des 
Grossen  (IQOO),  p.  20.    Compare  Grisar,  "  The  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes," 
vol.  I.  pp.  772,  773,  n.  512,  and  especially  513.     Compare  Gregory,  in  Ev.  Horn.  16. 
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name  of  Quinquagesima,  Sexagesima,  Septuagesima.  Some  researchers 
think  that  these  periods  arose  through  the  custom  of  particular  churches, 
which  instituted  a  great  number  of  omitted  fast-days  before  the  first  Sunday 
of  Lent.  Others,  again,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  week  is  a  kind  of 
an  imitation  of  the  customary  longer  Lent  of  the  East,  which  is  there 
occasioned  by  a  number  of  regularly  omitted  fast-days  during  Lent. 
Grisar  thinks  that  these  penitential  days  and  days  of  prayer  originated 
possibly  with  these  celebrations  of  the  stations  in  some  of  the  celebrated 
churches  of  Rome,  during  times  of  great  distress  and  public  danger 
(compare  the  Introit  of  the  Septuagesima:  Circumdederunt  me  dolores 
mortis],  possibly  under  Pelagius  I  and  John  III:  Originally  they  were 
only  transitory  celebrations  of  penance,  introduced  merely  for  a  moment 
ary  necessity,  which  afterwards  remained  and  were  retained  as  fixed 
liturgical  celebrations  and  were  introduced  only  later  into  the  liturgy 
of  Lent.1  The  medieval  liturgists  recognize  a  series  of  symbolical 
explanations  of  the  Sundays  of  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  Quinquages 
ima,  the  substance  of  which  is  not  to  be  antecedently  rejected,  because 
it  often  conceals  within  itself  some  interesting  traditions,  though  it 
likewise  contains  very  much  that  is  arbitrary.  Thus,  f.i.,  these  Sundays 
are  compared  with  the  seventy  weeks  of  years,  which  were  the  direct 
time  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  redemption,  or  are  understood 
as  a  symbol  of  the  great  divine  work  of  the  Old  Law,  or,  as  an  exact, 
though  not  mathematically  considered,  seventy  days'  preparation  for 
Easter,  etc.  (See  Durandus,  Rationale,  Septuagesima.) 

9.  That  the  Sundays  of  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinqua 
gesima  wTere  later  introduced  into  the  liturgy  of  Lent  and  are  connected 
with  the  present  ritual  of  Eastertide,  is  an  incontestable  fact,  which  is 
fully  proven  by  the  missal  and  the  breviary  and  by  other  historical 
documents. 

The  present  liturgy  of  Lent  likewise  appears  as  a  grand  liturgical 
whole,  harmoniously  built  upon  the  pre-Lent  and  which  attains  its  acme 
in  Holy  Week  and  finally  ends  the  great  solemnity  of  Easter. 

10.  Pre-Lent  and  Lent  appear,  therefore,  as  a  grandly  arranged 
preparation  for  Easter.     It  is  a  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ,  which  is  compressed  within  Holy  Week, 
after   having   received   its    first    development    in    Passion-week.     The 
Quadragesima  leads  finally  to  a  glorious  Easter,  to  the  celebration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  our  resurrection  with  Him.     Lent  itself  is 
not  originally  the  memorial  celebration  of  the  passion  of  Christ.     Only 
the  later  liturgical  development  placed  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  passion  into  weeks  of  Lent.     The  homiletic  activity  must  take 
this  development  into  account,  since  the  faithful  no  longer  unite,  as 
Grisar,  The  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes  in  the  M.  A.,  vol.  I,  n.  513,  p.  773. 
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formerly,  in  celebrating  the  entire  Holy  Week.  The  fundamental  char 
acter  of  pre-Lent  and  of  Lent  consists  in  the  celebration  of  the  entire 
work  of  the  redemption,  purposely  prepared  and  accomplished  by 
Christ  and  applied  to  us.  It  emphasizes,  with  a  mighty  energy,  the 
co-operation  of  Christians  in  the  renovation  of  the  work  of  the  redemp 
tion  amongst  and  in  the  faithful.  Thus  Lent  appears  to  us,  from  this 
historical  consideration: 

(a)  essentially,  as  a  time  of  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  baptism, 
of  the  catechumens,  in  which  the  entire  congregation  takes  part.     The 
history  of  the  Lenten  liturgy  is,  therefore,  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  the  catechumenate  of  baptism.     Innumerable  passages, 
prayers,  songs,  and  lessons  of  the  Lenten  and  the  Easter  liturgy  are 
filled  with  remembrances  of  baptism,  of  baptismal  grace,  and  baptismal 
preparation.     Lent  is: 

(b)  a  time  of  preparation  of  penitents  for  reconciliation  with  God  and 
the  Church. 

(c)  a  penitential  and  Lenten  time  of  all  the  faithful  for  a  renovation 
of  life  through  faith  and  grace  —  a  crucifying  and  burying  of  the  old  man 
of  sin,  and  a  resurrection  with  Christ  to  a  newness  of  life.     Therefore, 
Lent  is  characterized,  from  time  immemorial,  by 

(a)  frequent  services,  with  a  liturgy  corresponding,  most  especially, 
to  a  time  of  penance; 

(ft)  a  rich  announcement  and  explanation  of  the  Word  of  God; 

(y)  general  reception  of  the  sacraments. 

The  arrangement  of  the  masses  and  the  offices  of  the  individual 
Sundays  and  holy  days  is  very  old,  still,  the  result  of  long  development. 
In  particular  churches  the  simpler  and  earlier  degrees  of  development 
lasted  longer.  Thus,  f.i.,  in  the  Missal  Gothic-Gallicanum,  the  very 
ancient  gallican  sacramentary,  we  find  live  masses  under  the  title  of 
Missa  jejunii,  or  in  Quadragesima,  without  any  more  definite  indication 
of  time. 

Further  particulars  we  shall  insert  into  the  homiletic  explanations 
of  the  liturgy. 

§  19.   A  LlTURGIC-HOMILETIC  GENERAL  VlEW  OF  PRE-LENT 

AND  LENT 

After  having  sketched  the  progress  of  Paschal-tide  and  the 
historical  development  of  Lent  in  general,  there  remains  still  a 
liturgic-homiletic  consideration  of  the  several  Sundays  and  weeks 
according  to  their  fundamental  ideas,  omitting  particulars  and 
more  remotely  concomitant  thoughts. 

i.   The   entire   great   time   celebrates  —  as   has   already   been 
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remarked  —  the  work  of  the  redemption,  pre-arranged,  and  pre 
pared  long  ago,  and  finally  executed  and  accomplished  in  a  bloody 
manner,  which  is  crowned  with  the  victory  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christians. 

2.  Septuagesima  is   the   turning-point   at  which   the  joy  and 
alleluja  of   Christmas  part  —  and   the   work   of    the   redemption 
passes  before  the  soul  in  its  more  serious  character.     The  Introit 
terminates  suddenly  the  sentiment  of  Christmas:    Circumdederunt 
me  gemitus  mortis,  dolor cs  inferni  circumdcderunt   me:    ct  in  tribu- 
lationc  mca  invocavi  Dominant.     It  seems  as  though  the  nocturnal 
shadows  of  Calvary  suddenly  surrounded  us,  and  as  though  we 
already  heard  the  prayers  of  the  death-agony  of  the  Redeemer, 
enveloped  in  the  moans  of  death  and  the  pains  of  sin  and  of  hell. 
With  a  mighty  accent  the  Church  desires  to  proclaim:  We  are 
beginning  the  highly  serious  celebration  of  the  bloody  work  of  the 
redemption, —  though  she  does  not  yet  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  the  meditation  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.     The  present  liturgy 
places  the  feast  of   the  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  into 
Feria  III,  after  the    conception   of   the   Introit  of   the   Sunday. 
(Compare  also  the  historic  development   and    the  views  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  celebration  of  penance,  p.  253,  n.  8.) 

3.  In  the  whole  time  of  Pre-Lent  and  of  Lent  Christ  appears  to 
us  as  a  man  in  the  full  age  of  His  life:   laboring,  teaching,  loving, 
and  struggling  —  humbled  and  exalted  • —  persecuted  and  blessing 

-  as  an  example,  a  lawgiver,  a  host  —  again  suffering,  dying, 
ignominiously  sinking  —  and  then  rising  to  an  immeasurable 
glory. 

The  entire  work  of  salvation  passes  before  us  in  a  dramatic  man 
ner;   we  live  it,  we  celebrate  it,  and  we  take  part  in  it. 

4.  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  sketch  the  great  steps 
which  liturgy  takes  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter  —  there  are  four 
great  steps,  after  the  aeternitatis  aditus: 

(a)  Pre-Lent. 

(b)  Lent  proper. 

(c)  Passion-tide. 

(d)  Holy  Week. 

§  20.   PRE-LENT     (First  Step.) 

i.    The  opus  redemptionis  in  genere.     Pre-Lent,  the  history  of 
which  we  have  already  considered  above,  developed,  in  the  course 
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of  time,  into  a  great  celebration  of  the  opus  redemptionis  in  gcncre 

-  in  the  spirit  of  penance  and  of  love. 

2.  The  Introit  of  the  paschal  time.  Pre-Lent  is  a  serious  Introit, 
a  liturgic-homiletic  portal  and  vestibule  of  the  paschal  time. 
During  a  time  of  worldly  rejoicing  the  Church  awakens  serious 
notes — without,  however,  imposing  thereby  a  law  of  penance  and 
of  fast. 

Pre-Lent  considers  the  world,  and  the  work  of  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  under  a  threefold  point  of  view. 

There  appears  before  our  souls: 

1.  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  field  of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  vineyard  and  the  sowing  field  of  God  redeemed  by  the 
love  and  the  passion  of  Christ. 

§  21.   SEPTUAGESIMA  * 

The  Vineyard  of  the  Lord 

The  work  of  redemption  is  as  old  as  fallen  humanity.  The 
Church  of  God  existed  in  Paradise. 

This  Sunday  shows  us  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  in  the  world, 
and: 

A.  The  establishment  of  the  vineyard.     The  lessons  of  the  first 
and  the  second  nocturns,  taken  from  Genesis,  narrate  the  creation 
of  the  world,  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  of  the  supernatural 

-  then  the  first  catastrophe  and  the  first  salvation  —  God's  vine 
yard  —  God's  school  is  the  entire  creation.     Its  ruin  is  sin,  its 
salvation    the   Redeemer.     Everything   is   described   in   grandiose 
lines.     (Compare  above,  p.  102,  n.  1-7.) 

B.  The  laborers  of  the  vineyard.     The  Gospel  shows  the  calling 
of  the  laborers  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  during  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  world. 

(a)  At  the  early  dawn  of  the  history  of  the  world:  Adam,  the 
first  children  of  God: 

0)    At  the  third  hour:   Noe. 

(c)  At  the  sixth  hour:   Abraham. 

(d)  At  the  ninth  hour:   Moses  and  the  prophets. 

(e)  At  the  eleventh  hour:   toward  the  end  of  the  world,  Christ 

1  See  above,  §  19:  2,  p.  256  and  pp.  617-625,  also  p.  253:  8,  9. 
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Himself   calls   His   laborers  —  the   Apostles  —  their   successors  - 
the  Christians  themselves. 

All  laborers  are  promised  by  Christ  an  eternal  denarius,  whether 
they  labor  before  Him,  with  Him,  or  after  Him  —  but  in  Him  and 
through  Him.  They  all  labor  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
(See  above,  p.  106,  n.  6  sqq.  Compare  the  explanations  of  the 
parables  below,  pp.  617-625.) 

C.  Our  co-operation  in  the  vineyard  is  required  by  the  Epistle, 
taken  from  the  I  Cor.  9  and  10:  Sic  currite,  ut  comprchendatis. 
Labor  so,  run  thus  as  does  he  who  wins  the  prize  in  the  race-course. 
Here  it  is  possible  for  all  to  win  the  prize.  Two  things  are  required 
for  the  work  of  this  race : 

1.  A  holy  training  of  t*he  mind,  i.e.,  principles  (of  faith):    sic 
curro  non  quasi  incertum:    sic  pugno  non  quasi  aercm  verberans. 
(Principles  must  control  and  not  whims.     See  above,  p.  112,  11.3, 

4,  5-) 

2.  A  training  of  the  will:   i.e.,  self-denial:   castigo  corpus  meum 

cl  in  scrmtutem  rcdigo.  (Not  passion  should  be  king,  but  the  will 
illumined  by  faith  and  directed  by  reason.  See  above,  p.  112, 
n.  3.)  The  Introit,  an  image  of  Gethsemane,  presents  a  powerful 
inducement  to  this  co-operation.  (Compare  also  the  office  of  the 
feast  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  on  the 
following  Tuesday. 

§  22.   SEXAGESIMA 

The  Field  of  God 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world 
a  field  wherein  the  word  of  God  was  sown.  The  ministration  and 
the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God  ever  belong  to  the  great  work  of 
redemption.  (See  pp.  13-17;  pp.  29  sqq.,  n.  3;  p.  33  sqq;  p.  112:4; 
p.  131  sqq.,  Index:  Resolutions  of  sermons.)  This  Sunday  points 
out: 

A.  The  sower  —  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  the  entire  liturgy. 

B.  The  sowers  of  Jesus  Christ  before  and  after  Him. 

(a)  A  sower  before  Christ.  —  Noe  appears  in  the  lesson  of  the 
first  nocturn:  in  a  barbarous,  impious  time  he  scatters  the  seed  of 
God.  Only  a  portion  listens  to  him.  Whoever  would  not  hear 
the  word  of  God  was  devoured  by  the  flood.  In  some,  however, 
the  scattered  word  of  God  bore  fruit  in  the  last  moments  of  their 
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lives,  through  perfect  contrition.  (Compare  I  Pet.  3 :  20;  see  above, 
pp.  113  and  115,  n.  5.)  (Malediction  on  those  who  would  not  hear 
the  word  of  God.) 

(b)  A  sower  after  Christ  was  St.  Pattl,  in  the  Epistle  (II  Cor., 
c.   ii   and   12),  who  amidst  innumerable  sufferings,  persecutions, 
and  disappointments  sowed  the  word  of  God  and  reaped  rich  and 
most  abundant  fruit.     (Blessing  on  those  who  hear  the  word  of 
God.     See  above,  p.  14,  n.  2;   p.  19,  n.  5;   p.  22,  n.  6.) 

(c)  The  vicissitude  of  the  seed.     The  Gospel  describes  the  vicis 
situde  of  the  word  of  God  among  men,  in  a  profound  and  almost 
impenetrable   parable.     The   preacher   should   often   refer   to   the 
explanations  given  of  this  by  the  Saviour,  meditate  upon  them, 
and  consult  exegetes  and  his  own  personal  pastoral  experience. 
He  will  find,  again  and  again,  new  matter  and  new  views  of  the 
significance  of  the  word  of  God,  for  the  sermon  and  for  catechetical 
instruction,  etc.,  for  Catholic  life:   Fides  ex  anditu.     (Rom.  10:  14- 
19.)     (See   above,  pp.   21-22.)     The   vicissitude   of   the  seed  will 
always  suggest  new  important  points  to  speak  upon,  concerning 
sin  and  the  consequences  of  the  systematic  avoidance  of  divine 
service,  and  the  damage  caused  by  the  neglect  of  hearing  sermons: 
Qui  ex  Deo  cst  verbwn  Dei  audit.     (B.  1-16,  compare  Fonck,  Para- 
beln,  pp.  66-94.) 

§  23.    QUINQUAGESIMA 

The  Vineyard  of  God  and  the  Field  Pit/chased  by  the  Love  and  the 

Passion  of  Christ 

This  Sunday  offers  us:  A.  The  promise  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  c.  18:  ecce  ascend imus  Jerosolymam  et  consnm- 
mabuntur  omnia,  etc.  The  Passion  is  promised  in  grand  lines  and 
represented  as  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary,  in  spite  of 
every  possible  objection.  Only  through  the  suffering  of  Christ 
could  and  can  the  vineyard  and  the  field  of  Christ  produce  super 
natural  fruit.  Like  Abraham,  who  wrent  forth  from  Ur  in  Chaldea 
(lesson  of  the  first  nocturn,  Genesis,  c.  12),  so  Christ  goes  forth 
from  His  home,  i.e.,  the  promised  land  of  Heaven,  to  lose  and  to 
gain  everything.  See  above,  p.  115  sqq.,  n.  7,  8,  on  Abraham,  and 
pp.  86,  87,  88,  on  the  promise  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  But  the 
promise  alone  of  the  Passion  is  not  sufficient;  there  is,  moreover, 
necessary : 
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B.    The  comprehension  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

(a)  We  must  learn  to  understand  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Christ 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  —  so  likewise  does  He  desire  to 
open  our  eyes  during  the  coming  time  of  Lent,  and  even  now,  on 
today's  Sunday,  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Passion.  According 
to  the  plan  of  God  —  Christ  must  suffer.  His  great  immeasurable 
Passion  points  out  to  us  the  greatness  of  divine  justice  and  the 
greatness  of  man's  sin  —  the  greatness  of  divine  love  and  the  great 
ness  of  human  perfidy.  (See  pp.  84,  85,  86;  294  sqq.) 

(6)  We  must  learn  to  understand  the  depth  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  —  the  love  of  Christ,  —  and  also  to  awaken 
in  our  lives  a  perfect  love  and  contrition,  as  the  Epistle,  I  Cor., 
c.  13,  announces  in  a  marvelous  hymn  of  love.  (Compare  p. 

349  sqq.) 

All  the  various  points  and  also  the  entire  view  present  a  vast 
richness  of  themes.  (More  particular  matter  concerning  this  will 
be  found  in  later  supplementary  papers.) 

§  24.   ENTRANCE  OF  LENT 

I.  The  caput  jcjunii:    Ash   Wednesday.     After  bringing  these 
great  images  of  the  Passion  before  the  eyes  of  our  souls,  amidst 
the  very  joys  of  the  world,  Ash  Wednesday  introduces  the  world 
and  the  public  to  contemplation  and  to  penance  and  so — to  Christ. 

The  celebration  of  Ash  Wednesday  announces: 

A.  On  the  part  of  God:    Mercy:    misereris  omnium  et  nihil 
odisti   eorum,   quae  fccisti,   dissimulans   peccata   hominum   propter 
poemtcntiam  ct  parcens  illis:  quia  tu  es  Dominus  Deus  noster.     (In- 
troit.) 

B.  On  our  part:   Penance,  and  especially —  (a)  the  thought  of 
death  which  moves  to  penance.     (The  blessing  of  the  ashes  and 
their  distribution.)     (b)  Penance  itself  —  but  above  all  —  (a)  the 
penitential  work  of  fasting  is  recommended  (Epistle  and  Gospel)  - 
and  (/3)  with  real  emphasis,  the  true  spirit  of  fasting  and  morti 
fication.     (Gospel  and  partly  the  Epistle.)     For  the  correct  con 
ception  of  fasting  the  preface  and  the  innumerable  orations  of 
Lent,  especially  of  the  ferial  days,  offer  most  striking,  beautiful, 
and  practical  hints.     (See  p.  263  sqq.) 

II.  The  triduum  after  Ash  Wednesday.    The  masses  of  the  three 
ferial  days  succeeding  Ash  Wednesday  emphasize  in  a  marked  man 
ner  the  inwardness  of  the  sentiment  of  fasting:   FAITH  and  unlim- 
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ited  confidence  in  prayer  to  the  great  God  of  mercy,  who  approaches 
us  on  Ash  Wednesday  (Feria  V,  see  in  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel: 
the  faithfully  confiding  Ezechias  and  the  faithfully  praying  Cen 
turion  of  Capharnaum  —  both  are  saved  in  greatest  need)  —  LOVE, 
most  sincere  and  upright  love  of  God  and  of  man.  (Compare  the 
glorious  Epistle  of  Feria  V,  Isaias  58,  on  the  spirit  of  fasting  and  of 
love,  and  also  the  exalted  Gospel  on  the  love  of  neighbor,  Matt., 
c.  5  and  6.) 

To  those  who  believe,  who  confide  and  pray  and  love  in  time 
of  need  and  of  danger,  the  saving,  healing,  merciful  God,  who 
aids  in  need  and  in  danger,  appears  in  need  and  in  danger.  (Gospel 
of  Saturday,  Mark  6,  of  the  wandering  in  the  night  of  Jesus  on 
the  sea  toward  the  threatened  bark  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
great  healing  by  the  merciful  God  on  the  western  shores,  in  con 
nection  with  the  catechetical  explanation  of  Capharnaum,  which 
Mark  overlooks.)  The  contrite,  the  loving,  and  those  pardoning 
receive  the  light  of  Easter  and  enjoy  an  Easter  rest,  an  Easter  peace, 
and  an  Easter  blessing:  Cum  ejfunderis  csurienti  animam  tuam  et 
animam  afflictam  rcplevcris  orietur  in  tcncbris  lux  tua,  ct  tcncbrae 
tuac  erunt  sicut  meridics.  Et  requiem  dabit  tibi  Dominus  .  .  .  ct 
cris  quasi  hortus  irriguus  et  sicut  fons  aquarian,  cujus  non  deficiunt 
aquae,  etc.  (Epistle  of  Feria  VI,  Isaias,  c.  58.)  These  first  days 
are  like  wandering  on  the  purgatorial  hill  of  purification,  of  inward 
ness:  by  self-denial,  by  faith,  and  by  love  —  the  first  steps  of  true 
penance  —  to  which  the  right  hand  of  the  All-merciful  God  beckons. 
(Compare  p.  593  sqq.) 

The  first  four  fast-days  give  the  Lenten  preacher  inestimable 
suggestions  how  to  introduce  the  congregation  into  the  spirit  of 
Lent  —  and  supply  him  with  astonishingly  beautiful  material  for 
sermons  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent. 

III.  The  Roman  stations  of  Lent  and  religious  discourses  to  societies. 
In  the  Roman  formularies  of  masses  we  often  find  during  Lent,  over  all 
ferial  and  Sunday  masses,  the  title:  Static:  Statio  ad  S.  Petrum,  ad 
S.  Laurentium,  etc.  These  stations  were  a  peculiar  kind  of  services  and 
religious  combinations  on  ferial  days  and  in  certain  churches,  where  the 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome  congregated  for  liturgical  celebrations 
with  solemn  procession.  For  this  purpose  they  assembled  mainly  in 
one  particular  church.  This  gathering  was  called  collecta.  From  that 
place  they  marched  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  banner  of  the  cross 
(crux  stationaria)  to  the  real  stational  church:  on  their  way  they  sang 
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psalms,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stational  church  they  intoned,  later 
on,  the  litany  of  All  Saints.  Therefore,  these  processions,  the  second 
part  of  the  celebration,  were  called  litaniae  (see  p.  536).  The  third 
principal  part  of  the  religious  gathering  was  the  solemn  mass  with  a 
homily  in  the  station  church  proper,  to  which  they  made  the  pilgrimage. 
During  ancient  times  the  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  and  the  sermon 
delivered  very  often  by  the  Pope  himself.  These  stations  are  very 
ancient.  Tertullian  presupposes  them  as  well  known  in  his  time: 
''  Like  the  warriors  on  guard,  so  are  the  Christians,  like  good  warriors 
of  Jesus  Christ,  on  guard  by  fasting  and  divine  service  in  certain  places 
and  posts  against  the  infernal  foe,  oftentimes  from  early  morn  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  Gregory  the  Great  "lixcd"  these  stations 
and  appointed  days  in  certain  churches,  the  seven  principal  churches,  the 
oldest  titled  churches  which  had  a  fixed  clergy,  several  basilicas  of  ceme 
teries,  and  other  sacred  places.  The  name  of  the  lixcd  churches  was 
inserted  as  a  title  over  the  respective  mass-formularies  in  the  Roman 
missal,  where  they  are  read  even  to  this  day.  It  is,said  of  Gregory  the 
Great  that  "he  fixed  the  stations  in  the  various  basilicas,  in  the  ceme 
teries  of  the  martyrs:  and  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  followed  Gregory  who 
preceded  them."  If  today  we  make  the  rounds  to  the  many  great  and- 
small  basilicas  of  Rome  we  still  find  many  remembrances  of  these 
glorious  processions  —  the  witnesses  of  a  deep  religiosity.  (Grisar, 
History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  n.  103,  164,  246,  378,  397,  400,  422, 
430,  505,  509,  513,  514.)  During  the  middle  ages  the  Pope  himself, 
with  his  entire  court,  marched  in  these  processions,  especially  during 
Lent.  But  even  today  a  special  solemn  service  is  celebrated  in  these 
churches,  designated  by  the  mass-formularies,  which  is  in  a  manner  the 
principal  service  of  the  city,  though,  of  course,  services  in  the  other 
churches  are  not  omitted.  The  stations  are  celebrated  on  great  feast- 
days,  during  festive  weeks,  and  on  feast-days  of  martyrs,  but  especially 
during  Lent.  Whoever  is  in  Rome  during  Lent  may  follow  these  daily 
celebrations  in  particular  churches  with  great  edification.  They  create, 
from  all  sides,  serious  and  lovely  remembrances  of  ancient  Christianity 
in  the  souls  of  the  participants. 

IV.  The  ferial  offices  and  their  stations.  The  ferial  offices  are  often 
interestingly  related  to  their  station  churches.  Sometimes  these  relations 
are  archeological.  Oftener  the  idea  of  the  office  is  singularly  illustrated 
by  the  art  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  basilicas  in  which  the  office  is 
celebrated,  without,  however,  obliging  us  to  think  of  any  originally 
intended  connection.  The  relation  of  the  basilicas  and  their  history  to 
the  idea  of  the  office  could  afford  much  interesting  material  for  Lenten 
addresses  to  associations  of  men,  journey-men,  and  young  men.  His 
torical,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  ideas  could  be  easily  interwoven  in  a 
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stimulating,  a  broader,  and  a  higher  popularity,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  culture  of  the  hearers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  serious  religious 
admonitions.  As  sources  of  such  material  we  recommend:  P.  A.  Kuhn, 
Roma;  De  Waal,  Roma;  Gsell-Fells,  Rom;  Grisar,  History  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Popes,  vol.  I,  etc.  We  shall  give  a  few  popularized  examples, 
though,  of  course,  without  going  into  details,  with  which  we  would  like 
to  indicate_the  way  to  a  field  which  is  cultivated,  alas!  so  little. 

V.  The  statio  ad  S.  Sabinam  on  Ash  Wednesday.  The  priest  will 
find  on  Ash  Wednesday,  over  the  ferial  mass,  the  inscription:  Statio  ad 
Sanctam  Sabinam.  Therefore,  let  us  be  up  and  climb  the  Aventine  Hill, 
starting  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  up  to  the  very  ancient  church  of 
Maria  in  Kosmedin,  the  Grecian  church  under  Belisar,  passing  along 
through  narrow  passways  and  steps  surrounded  by  walls,  onward  to  the 
lovely,  free  hill,  where  the  eternal  city  lies  at  our  feet,  where  deep  down 
the  sombre  Tiber  flows,  where  St.  Peter's  dome,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  arrests  our  attention,  where  ancient  sanctuaries  greet  us  from  the 
crowns  of  the  near-by  hills,  of  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  —  St.  Alexius, 
Sancta  Maria  del  Priorato,  Sancta  Prisca  —  and  farther  on,  San  Saba. 
It  is  as  if  fifteen  centuries  sank  at  once  before  our  eyes  into  the  ocean  of 
time.  The  noise  of  the  modern  world  is  hushed.  There  is  deep,  deep 
silence.  Where  you  stand,  look,  before  you  a  venerable  series  of  ancient 
columns  arise,  which  carry  the  wide  span  of  the  brick  arches  of  the 
basilica,  which,  according  to  an  ancient  Christian  custom,  are  decorated 
with  colored  tiny  marble  slabs.  The  entire  twenty-four  splendidly 
fluted  columns  of  Corinthian  order,  cut  out  of  Parian  marble,  descend 
from  pagan  times  and  are  surely  taken  from  one  solitary  building. 
They  are  attributed,  not  without  reason,  to  the  former  Diana  temple 
on  the  Aventin.  The  splendid  columns  divide  the  long  house  into 
three  naves.  The  basilica  still  shows,  from  all  sides,  the  open 
framework  of  the  roof.  Here  you  stand  upon  the  variegated 
mosaic  floor  and  survey  with  your  eyes  the  solemn,  long  rows  of 
columns,  then  the  surprised  look  ascends  to  the  ancient  arches  of 
rare  workmanship  or  it  rests  upon  the  Confessio  below  the  freely 
standing  main  altar,  where  the  relics  of  St.  Sabina,  the  Illyrian  martyr, 
rest.  The  rich  Illyrian  priest,  Peter,  afterwards  Bishop,  built  this 
splendid  basilica  in  honor  of  the  martyr,  on  the  Aventin,  assisted 
by  Pope  Coelestin  I,  and  afterwards  Xystus  III,  about  422-440.  An 
old  mosaic  inscription  says  of  him:  Presbyter  Urbis  Illyrica  de  gente 
Petrus:  pauperibus  locuples,  sibi  pauper:  "Rich  to  the  poor,  poor  to 
himself"  —a  really  beautiful  memorial  epitaph,  which  at  once  engages 
our  entire  sympathy  for  the  man  and  the  times  far  away.  Yes,  O 
Pilgrim!  permit  yourself  to  be  drawn  thereto!  None  of  the  larger 
Roman  basilicas,  since  the  conflagration  and  the  indeed  splendid  resto- 
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ration  of  St.  Paul's,  has  preserved  so  admirably  the  character  of  the 
original  antiquity  as  did  St.  Sabina.  Though  the  original  splendid 
mosaics  which  shone  from  the  tribune  are  wanting;  later  they  were, 
replaced,  alas!  by  frescoes.  But  otherwise  the  basilica  still  stands,  for 
the  greater  part,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  builders,  in  the  years 
422-425  sqq.  It  is  as  if  the  world  and  the  modern  trend  of  times  were 
here  excluded:  antiquity  and  simplicity,  deep  seriousness  and  the 
warmly  penetrating  Christian  love  act  upon  the  soul:  the  venerable 
patina  of  antiquity  enhances  the  interest  of  every  stone.  Thanks  to 
renovators  of  1587,  otherwise  so  eager  for  modern  things,  they  spared 
the  sublime  original  character  of  this  house  of  God.  The  Christian 
spirit  cut  these  columns,  of  exalted  elegance,  out  of  the  antique  ruins 
of  the  temple,  with  a  sense  of  its  indestructible  beauty,  but  they  bear 
a  Christian  architrave  and  are  embodied  into  a  new  construction  con 
trolled  by  a  new  spirit.  The  temple  bears  witness,  as  docs  also  the 
Roman  liturgy  celebrated  therein,  to  the  unique  union  of  the  Christian 
inner  and  yet  world-controlling  spirit,  with  the  classical  old-Roman 
majesty  and  moderate  repose.  (Grisar,  I.e.  I,  n.  253.)  The  character 
of  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Lent  corresponds,  in  a  marvelous  manner,  with 
the  character  of  this  temple.  It  must  be  really  a  happiness  to  celebrate 
Ash  Wednesday  in  these  somber  halls,  with  the  ancient  Christian  fea 
tures.  Formerly  the  Popes  themselves  marched  in  solemn  cavalcade 
on  Ash  Wednesday  up  the  Aventin,  to  celebrate  the  capul  jcjunil  in 
Sancta  Sabina.  This  exalted  mode  of  celebrating  ceased  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  But  even  today  the  solemn  station  service  is  still 
celebrated  on  this  hilltop.  The  floor  of  the  church  exhales  the  aroma  of 
the  scattered  myrtle  and  laurel  twigs,  the  liturgy  begins.  How  solemnly 
does  the  memento  of  death  resound  through  these  ancient  halls!  Aye, 
these  proud  and  high  columns,  which  once  upon  a  time  wound  the  exte 
rior  pompous  wreaths  around  the  temple  of  Diana  and  then  hid  them 
selves  in  the  interior  splendor  of  the  temple  of  Christ,  they  could  tell  of 
the  glory,  which  sinks  into  dust  and  ashes!  They  could  tell  of  the  ful 
filment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  all-po\verful  and  latest  Iron  Roman  empire  that:  The 
stone,  which  is  Christ,  breaking  loose  from  the  eternal  hills,  has  conquered 
them  all  —  and,  when  they  withstood  Him,  He  crushed  them.  Memento 
homo,  quia  pulvis  es!  Call  them  up,  all  —  all  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  building  of  this  temple;  all  who  came  up  here  to  receive  ashes,  place 
these  dead  together,  then  you  may  see  from  the  Aventine  the  mortuary 
field  of  Ezechiel,  which  awaits  the  breath  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Memento  homo!  Now  in  the  Epistle  sung  by  the  subdeacon,  there 
arises  the  call  of  the  prophet  Joel,  c.  2,  for  a  fast  and  for  penance:  "  Be 
converted,  with  all  your  heart!"  and  that  cry  of  mercy,  which  like- 
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wise  often  resounded  here  in  frightful  and  difficult  periods  of  the  world's 
history:  Parce  Dominc,  parce  populo  tuo!  And  if  now,  in  the  most  ancient 
Christian  temple,  the  Saviour  admonishes  us  in  the  Gospel  (Matt.  6) 
of  this  day:  "When  you  fast  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  sad.  .  .  that  to 
men  you  appear  fasting"  —aye,  when  He  addresses  us  in  that  exalted 
sermon  on  the  inwardness,  the  inner,  pure,  and  holy  intention  which 
should  animate  the  strictly  commanded  fast  and  all  our  works,  then  the 
basilica  itself,  exteriorly  so  modest  and  almost  unadorned,  but  interiorly 
so  elevating  and  splendid,  becomes  an  image  of  the  Christian  whose 
"entire  beauty  is  from  within"  -but  whose  inner  greatness  shines  also 
from  without  and  bears  fruit  in  patience  and  in  modesty.  Hereof  we 
are  also  reminded  by  the  last  choral  song  which  reverberates  at  Com 
munion  through  these  halls  (Ps.  i):  ''He  who  shall  meditate  on  His  law, 
day  and  night,  shall  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season."  Whoever  stood 
during  the  quietness  of  Lent  in  these  somber  halls,  praying  and  medi 
tating,  will  never  forget  the  impression  made  by  the  entire  celebration 
of  Ash  Wednesday,  with  its  unadorned  and  simple  grandeur  into  which 
we  were  lead  by  its  liturgy,  which  is  closely  followed  by  the  missal. 

The  service  is  now  finished.  The  chanting  ceases.  Again  there 
is  deep  silence,  no  noise  of  the  world  can  penetrate  into  this  isolated 
basilica.  Do  you  hear  the  distant  roaring?  It  is  not  caused  by  the 
waves  of  the  Tiber,  which  lave  the  hill,  but  by  the  waves  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  cast  their  shadows  around  it,  and  which  arouse,  in 
the  feelings  of  the  visitor,  ringlets  of  waves  of  times  long  ago!  The 
basilica  tells  of  the  history  of  pagan  Rome.  The  antique  columns  of 
the  church  recall  ancient  Roman  times,  when  the  Aventin  was  only  a 
plebeian  city,  then  —  the  seat  of  various  prominent  sanctuaries,  among 
which  was  the  already  mentioned  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  church  of  Sancta  Prisca,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  valley  of  Murcia  with  its  circus  of  Maximus:  —  there  must 
have  existed  here  a  veritable  glory  of  temples  and  statues:  over  this 
pagan  pomposity,  with  its  inner  emptiness,  Christian  inwardness  gained 
a  glorious  victory,  incorporating  within  itself  the  real  greatness  of 
ancient  Rome.  Beneath  Sancta  Sabina  subterranean  constructions  of 
singular  small  tunnels  (cuniculi)  give  evidence  of  a  grand  canalisation 
and  drainage  in  the  interest  of  a  well-conceived  hygiene,  the  systems  of 
which  still  excite  our  admiration. 

The  Confessio  of  Sancta  Sabina  and  others  close  by  recall  the  times 
of  the  martyrs,  the  history  of  the  martyrs  and  of  the  first  Christian  Rome  — 
from  the  depth  of  bygone  days.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful  sights 
that  Rome  affords  to  traverse  the  places  "where  the  blood  of  the  holy 
heroes  flowed  and  fell  as  seed  of  new  Christians  into  the  furrows." 
With  a  touching  piety  Christian  art  deposited,  from  St.  Peter's  dome  to 
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the  smallest  isolated  basilica,  its  homage  in  these  places  of  execution 
and  of  tombs  —  and  the  adorning  hand  of  almost  every  century  offered 
its  own  unique  gift  through  constantly  new  and  repeated  offerings  of 
art  and  of  culture,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  disgrace  which  the  height  of 
Rome's  ancient  culture  had  caused  them.  And  thus  Sancta  Sabina 
became,  like  the  most  of  the  more  important  churches,  an  entire  Repeti- 
torium  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  Art.  (Martyrium  d.  Sabina, 
c.  126.)  Now  turn  back  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  nave,  to  which  the  later 
constructed  buildings  of  the  cloister  were  joined.  It  tells  us  of  the 
history  of  the  Popes.  There  a  very  ancient  mosaic  still  glitters  which 
narrates,  in  a  large  lettered  inscription,  the  foundation  of  the  church 
by  Peter  of  Illyrium:  Culmcn  apostolicum  cum  Coclcstinus  haberct  primus 
et  in  toto  jul^crct  cpiscopus  orbc.  This  fixes  the  time.  Besides  this, 
two  colossal  female  figures  astonish  our  look  greatly:  "The  Church  that 
came  from  the  pagans,"  and  "the  Church  that  arose  from  the  Jews." 
Here  the  entire  great  Catholic  idea  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  New  Testament,  greets  us  —  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  embraces,  under  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  all  nations  of  the  world. 
Sometime  ago  we  visited,  on  a  quiet  evening,  coming  from  Sancta  Sabina, 
the  very  near  Maltese  garden,  from  which  St.  Peter's  with  its  cupola  is 
seen  —  "  as  in  a  dream"  -  through  the  world-renowned  keyhole  of  the 
door  at  the  entrance,  hedged  in  by  the  laurel  leaves  of  the  alley  of  the 
garden.  Though  it  was  late,  still,  the  gates  were  opened  for  us;  we 
wandered  through  the  alley,  which  traverses  the  garden  to  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  and  which  through  the  planted  laurel  walls,  permits  the  aston 
ished  visitor  to  see  always  and  only  St.  Peter's  cupola  —  which  greets 
you  from  afar  —  and  nothing  else  than  St.  Peter's — St.  Peter's,  this  God- 
protected  cyc-applc  of  the  world.  Is  it  "  a  dream  "?  We  halt  at  the  marble 
balustrade  at  the  edge  of  the  garden  and  of  the  hill;  there  the  Eternal 
City  really  lies  before  us,  with  its  history,  showing  us,  in  the  semi-dark 
twilight,  a  series  of  the  most  memorable  places.  But  constantly  and 
again  the  view  is  drawn  toward  St.  Peter,  whose  noble  cupola's  height 
rises  alone  through  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  blazing  evening  sky. 
Like  a  dream,  yes  —  but  really  a  veritable  image  of  the  Church 
herself.  In  Sancta  Sabina  we  had  just  read  of  the  fifth  century:  when 
Coelestin  I  stood  upon  the  Apostolic  mountain  peak  and  shone,  as 
bishop,  over  the  whole  world.  But  we  also,  the  children  of  the  modern 
twentieth  century,  could  note  in  similar  words  the  events  of  the 
threshold  of  our  times :  When  Leo  XIII  occupied  the  peak  of  the  papacy 
and  shone,  as  bishop,  as  the  Lumen  de  coelo  on  this  terrestrial  globe. 
How  much  is  fallen  and  sunk  and  turned  into  ruins  and  become  matter 
of  antiquity  since  the  days  of  Coelestin  I!  but  the  papacy,  surrounded 
by  the  divine  flame  of  heavenly  light,  still  exists.  Knowledge  has 
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broadened  since  the  days  of  Coelestin  —  and,  nevertheless,  we  too  say 
and  write:  Cum  Pius  in  toto  fulgeret  episcopus  orbc.  This  is  the  inde 
structible  golden  background  upon  which  all  the  joys  of  Rome  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

But  let  us  go  back  again  into  the  great  Sancta  Sabina  for  a  moment. 
In  passing  we  behold  the  main  portal  which,  in  keeping  with  the  entire 
basilica,  gives  us  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Art.  The  wings  of  the  door 
of  the  main  entrance,  toward  the  cloister,  are  the  most  ancient  and  best- 
preserved  wood-carvings  of  ancient  Christian  Rome  (425).  Art,  risen 
from  the  depth  of  the  catacombs,  partly  still  covered  with  the  reminis 
cences  of  the  catacombs,  breathes  a  freer  atmosphere  and  seeks  new 
ways.  From  many,  still  ungainly  representations  the  first  rays  of  a  new 
period  shine  forth,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  pragmatics  of 
ancient  arts  upon  a  biblical  subsoil.  The  iirst  picture  above,  to  the 
left,  is  one  of  the  very  first  representations  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

New  waves  of  ecclesiastical  history  play  around  the  Aventine.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  the  Popes  themselves  often  lived 
here,  in  the  papal  palace  next  to  the  church  of  Sancta  Sabina.  Who  is 
able  to  arrange,  hurriedly,  all  the  reminiscences  of  this  eventful  period? 

Honorius  III  offered  to  St.  Dominic  a  portion  of  this  newly  built 
palace  as  an  abode.  Here  he  approved  the  rules  of  his  order.  The 
room  of  the  Saint  is  today  a  devout  chapel.  In  the  garden  flourishes 
and  blooms  an  orange  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
hands  of  St.  Dominic,  from  which  pilgrims  pluck  leaves  and  fruit  and 
string  them  into  rosaries  of  lovely  souvenirs.  Another  tree,  which  the 
hand  of  St.  Dominic  planted  here,  is  historically  unimpeachable  —  Jiis 
great  order.  We  see  there  the  mountain  of  waves  and  impulses  which 
went  forth  from  the  Aventine  and  St.  Dominic's  order:  those  grand 
renovations  of  the  life  of  faith  and  of  ecclesiastical  science.  It  was  a 
pinnacle  from  which  the  full  light  of  the  Catholic  view  of  the  world  of 
those  times  flashed  forth.  The  scientific,  the  practical,  and  the  prayer 
ful  impulses  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Dominic  combined  themselves  with 
the  ascetic-social  of  the  great  St.  Francis  and  created  a  new  spring  for 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  light  of  this  view  of  the  world  is  still  burning  on  the  Aventin, 
and  has  also  taken  into  itself  modern  elements.  Next  to  the  Dominicans 
who  guard  Sancta  Sabina,  stands,  in  close  proximity,  the  new  grand 
college  and  church  of  St.  Anselm,  where  Benedictines  from  all  countries 
devote  themselves  to  all-around  studies,  according  to  the  spirit  of  St. 
Thomas.  But  the  inscriptions  of  the  missal,  which  daily  designate  the 
Roman  stations  and  wind  a  wreath  around  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  lovely 
reminiscences  of  the  holy  city,  especially  for  the  pilgrim  of  Rome,  act 
as  a  silent  but  a  determined  pulsation  of  the  unity  of  all  churches  with 
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"the  chief  of  the  grand  compact  of  love"  -  the  Church  of  Rome.  (See 
Grisar,  n.  259-265,  n.  71,  96,  103,  106,  137,  201,  250,  260,  261,  268, 
285,  293,  and  p.  832.) 

VI.  The  Statio  ad  S.  Gcorgium  in  Vclabro.     The  liturgy  of  Feria  V 
which  celebrates  faith  and  the  prayer  of  faith  as  the  rule  of  our  Chris 
tian  inwardness  and  inner  renovation   (see  above,  p.  261)    is  interest 
ingly  connected  with  the  oriental  knight  of  faith  —  St.  George.     The 
small,  though  charming  basilica  on  account  of  its  antique  character, 
the  interior  of  which  still  bears  the  impress  of  the  remotest  Christian 
antiquity,  was  dedicated  in  682  by  Pope  Leo  II  to  St.  Sebastian  and  to 
the  Greek  Knight,  St.  George,  at  a  time  when,  at  the  sixth  oecumenical 
council,  Byzantium  had  again  united  itself  in  faith  with  Rome.     Pos 
sibly  Leo   selected  on   this  account   the  Eastern  patron  of   the  church, 
St.  George,  with  the  Western  St.  Sebastian,  as  is  done  to  this  day  in  the 
liturgy,   as  a  sign  of    Catholic   unity   between   the  Occident   and    the 
Orient. 

Thus  there  ascended  the  idea  of  the  faith  of  the  liturgy  like  an 
echo  from  the  old  temple  itself,  which  is  only  opened  and  has  a  liturgical 
celebration  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April 
(St.  George's  day),  and  on  the  Thursday  after  Ash  Wednesday. 

VII.  The  Statio  ad  SS.  Joanncm  ct  Paul  urn  in  Monte  Coclio.     The 
Feria  VI  leads  us,  from  the  arch  of  Constantine,  almost  passing  San 
Gregorio  on  the  quiet  street  over  the  Clivus  Scauri,  up  the  Coelian  hill. 
There,  in  the  basilica  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  the  ferial  liturgy  of  the  day 
is  celebrated.     The  two  martyrs  who  were  officers  of  the  imperial  palace, 
of  aristocratic  descent,  and  were  decapitated,  in  the  days  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  in  the  subterranean  apartments  of  their  own  palace.     Shortly 
afterwards  the  renowned  Christian  senator  Pammachius,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Camillus,  the  noble  hearted  founder  of  the  great  Christian 
hospital  of  Portus  Romanus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  had  the  palace 
of  the  martyrs,  which  he  had  acquired,  torn  down  as  far  as  the  lower 
stories  and  also  a  part  of  the  flank  of  the  building,  and  built  upon  the 
foundation  a  splendid  basilica  in  honor  of  SS.  John  and  Paul.     The 
lower  compartments  were  filled  with  earth  and  rubbish.     Only  the  chapel 
of  the  tomb,  on  the  spot  of  the  decapitation  of  the  martyrs  of  the  sub 
terranean  structure,   remained   free.     Therefore   the  church  was  com 
monly  called  the  Titulus  Pammachii.     For  a  long  time  the  traditions 
of  this  church,  concerning  SS.  John  and  Paul,  were  doubted.     But  ever 
since   1877  highly  interesting  excavations,  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  and  happy  P.  Germane,  of  the  Passionist  order,  again  uncovered 
the   present    subterranean   palatial   compartments.     Now   it   is   easily 
discernible  how  the  basilica  was  constructed  of  ancient  Roman  mural 
work  (opus  reticulatum)  in  good  reticule  form.     Near  the  choir  is  the 
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descent  to  the  palatial  compartments  under  the  floor  of  the  church, 
which  are  again  uncovered.  A  long,  silent  wandering  through  these  is 
considered  amongst  the  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  Rome.  You 
pass  first  through  a  series  of  imposing  rooms  and  halls  with  pagan  (yet 
without  any  superstitions)  decorations  of  a  classical  and  a  pompeian 
style.  In  the  third  row  of  rooms,  designed  in  a  classical  style,  most 
probably  a  hundred  years  before  SS.  John  and  Paul,  the  tablinum  is 
situated.  There  Christian  emblems  begin  to  mix  with  elegant  paintings 
which  were,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  Christian  proprietors.  First 
you  find  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel-formed  decorations  the  solitary  fish 
(ichtos),  the  emblem  of  Christ  surrounded  by  green  shrubbery,  the  dove 
flying  upward  (the  soul),  etc.  Then  follow  real  Christian  paintings  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  among  them  especially  the  great 
and  glorified  figure  of  a  soul  praying  (Orantc],  which,  with  arms  out 
stretched,  and  in  rich  and  noble  vestments  with  the  customary  stripes 
and  in  festive  and  isolated  frame,  gazes  down  into  the  compartments. 
We  are  completely  transplanted  into  the  field  of  thoughts  of  the  cata 
combs,  only  that  here  all  is  grander  and  more  solemn.  To  these  great 
figures  are  added  a  series  of  interesting  details,  as  in  the  catacombs. 
Thus,  f.i.,  a  milk-pail  (possibly  pointing  to  the  Holy  Eucharist) 
stands  besides  the  Orante,  between  two  sheep.  Then  follow  partly 
destroyed  pictures  of  Saints,  who  at  one  time  must  have  most  prob 
ably  surrounded  Christ,  etc.  We  enter,  finally,  into  the  apartment  of 
the  Confessio,  erected  by  Pammachius  and  his  father  on  the  spot  of 
the  decapitation,  with  its  well-preserved  paintings  of  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Other  apartments,  which  remained  for  a 
long  time  accessible,  are  filled  with  later  paintings.  In  narrow  closets 
you  find  pieces  of  furniture,  f.i.,  with  a  Christian  monogram,  Christian 
seals,  and  manufacture  marks.  Thus  these  astonishing  discoveries 
confirm  ancient  Christian  traditions.  Once  upon  a  time  an  ancient 
inscription  ornamented  the  entrance  to  the  church:  Quis  tantas  Christo 
vencrandas  condidit  aedcs,  Si  quacris:  cultor  Pammachius  fidei  (published 
from  the  codex  of  Lorcher,  on  the  Vatican,  by  de  Rossi,  Inscript.  Christ. 
2,  i,  150).  The  expression  cultor  fidci,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
pagans,  is  also  found,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  canon  of  the  mass.  Thus 
a  tour  through  the  subterranean  compartments  of  the  basilica  of  SS. 
John  and  Paul  becomes  an  impressive  school  of  faith,  into  which  we  are 
called  by  the  Feria  V  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lenten  liturgy.  The  patrons 
of  the  church  remind  us  mightily  that  we,  too,  belong  to  the  cultor es 
fidei  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Titulus  Pammachii,  however,  of  the  builder  of  the  church  him 
self,  should  remind  us  of  that  love  which  knows  no  bounds,  which  ani 
mated  the  cultores  Jidei  of  that  time.  Pammachius,  the  founder  of  this 
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church  and  of  the  great  hospital  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is  one  of 
those  exalted  figures  of  social  love  who  stand  along  the  path  of  ecclesias 
tical  history.  The  former  proconsul  clothed  himself  with  a  simple  tunic; 
he  left  his  immense  riches  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  poor.  St. 
Jerome  says  of  him:  "Here  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls  and  the  jewels, 
which  served  his  spouse  as  an  ornamentation,  were  changed  into  bread 
and  food  for  the  hungry;  the  golden  embroidered  silk  vestments,  with 
which  the  palace  was  crammed  full,  served  not  to  expose  the  nakedness 
of  vanity  and  worldly  mindedness,  but  were  exchanged  for  coarse  woolen 
garments  which  covered  the  cold.  All  that  his  ancestors  had  once  upon 
a  time  devoted  to  luxury,  became  now  instruments  of  virtue.  Formerly 
the  palace  was  frequented  by  friends  and  flatterers;  now  it  is  surrounded 
by  misery  in  every  form.  Formerly  Pammachius  accompanied  by  his 
hosts  of  clients  passed  through  the  streets;  now  the  grateful  poor  form 
his  guard  of  honor  as  quickly  as  he  appears  in  public.  When  others 
scatter  golden  riches  in  order  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  people  through 
pleasure  and  plays  and  thus  to  ascend  to  the  dignity  of  the  consulate, 
this  Roman  spends  his  treasures  to  gain  heaven  for  himself."  (Hieron. 
ej).  66,  n.  5.  Migne  P.L.  22,  641.)  And  in  the  Titulus  Pammachii,  in 
the  basilica  erected  by  Pammachius,  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  that  exalted 
liturgy  of  the  love  of  neighbor  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday  after  Ash  Wednes 
day,  of  which  we  have  spoken  on  p.  261.  The  Epistle  and  the  Gospel 
call  for  love,  love  of  neighbor,  actual  works  of  love  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  strangers,  the  distressed,  the  miserable,  and  even  for  our  enemies. 
(See  the  above  mentioned  lessons  of  Isaias,  c.  58  and  Matt.,  c.  5  and 
6,  of  Feria  VI  post  cinercs.}  But  the  church  of  the  station  calls  to  mind 
the  grandest  pictures  of  Christian  charity  and  its  reward  on  earth  and 
in  heaven.  With  the  exterior  fasting  pure  love  of  God,  contrition 
caused  by  love,  and  pure  love  of  neighbor  should  be  combined. 

Thus,  thoughts  arising  from  liturgy  and  the  history  of  the  station 
churches  are  combined  into  one  grandiose  cultural  picture  of  faith  and  of 
love  and  into  glorious  apologetics  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christians 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  we  wished  to  introduce  these  reminiscences  as  an  impetus  to 
studies  of  religious  discourses  for  societies  and  associations,  etc.,  which 
desire  to  embrace,  in  one  vivid  and  general  picture,  things  that  are  of  a 
religious  and  of  a  cultural  character.  (See  Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Popes:  Social  Activity  of  the  Church,  p.  35  ff.,  n.  26,  u.  S.  38  ff., 
n.  32,  33  ff.,  Bs.  S.  51,  n.  42,  where  rich  material  and  literature  for  the 
supplementation  of  this  cultural  picture  is  found.) 

VIII.  Stations  and  sermons,  i.  Particular  reminiscences  of  the 
station  churches  and  Saints  might  easily  be  interwoven  as  historical 
sketches  into  the  Lenten  sermons,  simultaneously  with  liturgical  thoughts, 
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f  .i. :  How  does  the  Church  preach  to  us  the  love  of  neighbor,  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent?  (From  the  liturgy  and  the  station  of  Feria  VI).  This,  in  view 
of  the  station  occurring  on  the  day  of  the  sermon,  could  be  easily  done, 
or  in  view  of  the  shortly  preceding  or  following  station. 

2.  The  preacher  might  also  profitably  insert  into  his  sermon  occa 
sional  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  respective  Saint  of  the  station.  These 
sketches  might  at  times  also  exercise  an  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  entire  sermon.  (Compare,  f.i.,  the  liturgy  of  the  Sexagesima  and 
the  statio  ad  S.  Paulum;  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent  and  the  Statio  ad 
S.  Laurentium:  The  conflict  of  Christ  —  the  stronger,  with  Satan  who 
is  strong.  The  conflict  of  the  Christians,  strong  in  Christ,  with  the 
powerful  Satan  and  his  imps.  (Sketches  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lau 
rence:  Compare  also  the  prayer  of  St.  Laurence  on  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  August,  etc.) 

After  having  passed  through  these  vestibules  of  Lent  (compare 
once  more  the  historical  investigations  of  §  18),  let  us  enter  into  the 
real  liturgy  of  Lent.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  several  Sundays 
with  their  weeks :  These  will  furnish  a  variety  of  lights  and  of  shadows, 
of  seriousness  and  consolations,  of  a  night  of  sujjering  and  the 
dawning  light  of  Easter. 

§  25.   FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  LENT  ("Invocabit") 

Copare  pp.  260-271  and  esp.  302  sqq.,  327 

Christ  in  conflict  with  Satan:  Our  Model.  This  is  the  Sunday 
of  battle.  Christ  is  humiliated,  tempted,  and  attacked.  In  an 
immeasurable  humiliation  and  a  victorious  exaltation  Christ  gives 
us  an  example  and  consolation  (dark  picture). 

A.  Christ  in  conflict  witli  Satan.  The  devil  appears  in  the 
Gospel.  There  is  a  hell.  There  is  a  liar,  a  murderer  of  souls  from 
the  beginning,  a  traitor  and  a  corrupter,  a  prince  of  this  world. 
This  truth,  this  fact  is  solemnly  announced  by  the  Gospel.  (Gos 
pel,  Matt.,  c.  4;  compare  the  parallel  narratives  and  their  connec 
tion  in  GVimm,  "Leben  Jesu,"  II.  B.,  174  ff.,  Lohmann,  "Leben 
Jesu,"  Evangelienharmonie,  Z.  St.)  Satan  tries  to  find  allied  rebels 
among  men.  In  Christ  he  finds  none.  Still  he  approaches  Him 
with  boundless  impudence.1  Christ  humiliates  Himself  in  an 

1  Satan  tempts  to  disloyalty  by  a  violation  of  the  vocation  of  the  Messiah  [The 
bread-miracle,  not  in  testimony  of  Christ's  official  activity,  but  only  for  Himself, 
for  His  own  private  necessity],  to  an  attack  of  the  Messianic  vocation  [a  pre 
sumptuous,  ostentatious  hurling  down],  to  disloyalty  to  God  Himself  [adoration  of 
Satan].  Moral-ascetic  conception,  p.  273  b. 
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inexpressible  manner,  to  show  us  that  a  conflict  with  Satan  is 
absolutely  necessary :  scrpens  antiquus  scducit  .  .  .  orbem.  (Apoc. 
12:  9.)  Adversarius  vestcr  diabolus  sicut  leo  rugicns  circuit,  quacrcns 
quern  devorat,  cut  rcsistitc  fortes  in  fide.  (I  Pet.  5:8.)  Grand,  in 
the  midst  of  this  dark  picture,  is  the  brilliant  victory  of  Christ, 
who  shows  His  contempt  for  Satan,  banishes  him,  and  does  not 
yield  him  the  slightest  chance  —  abhors  his  fictitious  reasons  and 
unmasks  his  counterfeit  goods.  Inwardly  inadmissible,  He  permits 
Satan  to  annoy  Him  outwardly  in  a  most  humiliating  manner,  to 
lead  Him  hither  and  thither,  to  carry  Him  swiftly  through  the  air, 
to  limit  Him  to  his  unbearable  presence  —  and  all  this  for  our 
consolation.  (Compare  p.  327.) 

B.  We  —  in  conflict  with  Satan.  The  Gospel  shows  the  great 
battlefield  on  which  Satan,  jointly  with  the  rebels  within  us,  de 
clares  war  against  the  soul.  But  the  Gospel  also  shows  the  right 
manner  and  the  tactics  of  battle,  in  the  example  of  the  militant 
Christ  Himself.  The  Epistle,  moreover,  presses  the  weapons  into 
our  hands.  Thus  our  battle  is: 

(a)  A  battle  with  the  arms  of  Christ,  per  arma  justitiae  a  dextris 
ct  a  sinistris  (Epistle):  above  all 

(a)  Grace  is  offered  in  this  superabundant  time  of  grace. 
The  beginning  of  the  Epistle  admonishes  us:  nc  in  vacuum  gratiam 
Dei  rccipiatis  —  ccce  nunc  tcmpus  acccptabile,  cccc  mine  dies  salntis. 
The  Church  is  anxious  to  fill  all  nations  and  souls  with  the  joyful 
and  mighty  victorious  consciousness  that  now,  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
there  are  in  the  mass,  in  confession,  in  contrition,  through  fasting 
in  the  spirit  of  Lent,  gigantic  powers  of  grace  at  their  disposal  - 
aye,  the  entire  militant,  suffering,  and  victorious  Christ  Himself. 
(Compare  the  alphabetic  index:  grace.)  Next: 

(/3)  Prayer  is  presented  as  a  weapon:  tcmpore  accepto  cxaudim 
tc  ct  in  die  salutis  adjuii  tc.  The  prayer  of  this  Lent  is  meant  the 
prayer  for  a  good  issue  of  our  conflict,  now  —  in  this  Eastertide. 
(Compare  the  thoughts  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  p.  179,  V.) 
With  a  majestic  solemnity  in  the  Introit  the  Father  promises 
Christ  and  the  Christians  to  hear  them;  Invocabit  me,  et  ego  exau- 
diam  cum:  eripiam  cum,  et  glorificabo  cum:  longitudine  dicrum 
rcplcbo  eum.  The  Gospel  fulfils  the  promise  made  to  Christ  Him 
self,  but  Easter  morning  will  fulfil  it  still  more.  With  a  holy 
irony  the  psalm,  cited  by  the  devil,  is  explained  in  the  Gradual 
and  in  the  Tract,  according  to  its  genuine  meaning,  in  favor  of 
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Christ  and  of  the  Christians,  for  a  victor}-  in  the  battle  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Christians:  Angelis  suis  mandavit  de  te,  etc.  All  things 
inspire  the  souls  of  those  thus  armed  with  courage  and  irresistible 
confidence:  cadcnt  a  later e  tuo  millc  ct  dcccm  millia  a  dcxtris  tuis: 
tibi  autem  non  appropinquabit.  The  Introit,  the  offertory,  and  the 
communion  announce  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  the  hope 
of  the  warfare  under  the  General  —  Christ  Jesus.  (Compare  p. 
481  sqq.)  But  this  war  and  this  battle  is  also: 

(b)  A  battle  according  to  the  example  of  Christ:  (a)  in  general: 
through  a  quiet,  contemptuous,  and  instantaneous  dismissal  of 
Satan,  of  his  fictitious  reasons  and  goods,  (p.  327.)  (/3)  in  par 
ticular:  it  is  a  victorious  battle:  (aa)  against  the  concupiscence 
of  the  eyes  (third  temptation,  according  to  Matthew).  (/3/3)  against 
the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  (sensuality,  first  temptation,  according 
to  Matthew) ;  and  (a)  against  the  pride  of  life  (second  temptation, 
according  to  Matthew).  Though  no  interior  temptation  could 
possibly  attack  Jesus,  still  He  gives  us  a  grand  example  in  the 
whole  range  of  temptation.  There  is  question  of  taking  up  the 
battle,  of  the  defense  of  the  citadel  of  the  souls  againt  the  com 
bined  enemies  —  the  adversary  from  without  —  and  the  rebels 
from  within.  (Compare  p.  112,  3.)  There  is  question  of  casting 
out  all  these  enemies,  of  liberating  the  citadel  of  the  soul  and  of 
delivering  it  to  Christ.  For  the  particulars  of  this  battle,  the 
epistle  offers  a  complete  arsenal  (grace  —  love  —  confidence  in  God 
in  every  vicissitude  —  fasting  and  labor).  Thus  the  first  Sunday 
of  Lent  contains  the  whole  program  for  the  entire  time  of  Lent, 
from  which  the  preacher  may  draw  abundant  themes.  (Compare 
§§31  and  32,  especially  p.  327  sqq.) 

The  Sunday  of  conflict  is  followed  by  a  week  of  conflict  with 
Satan,  with  the  world,  and  the  personal  "ego."  The  ferial  offices 
of  the  first  week  of  Lent  also  determine  the  conflict,  a  decision 
for  Christ.  The  Gospels  present  the  image  of  Christ  as  judge 
at  the  end  of  time  (Feria  II),  as  judge  and  separator  of  the  spirits 
already  here  below  (Feria  III),  as  a  superior  king  (Feria  IV),  and  as  a 
saving  Redeemer  (Feria  V  and  VI),  Who  proceeds  to  the  mountain 
of  transfiguration  and  of  the  lawr  (Sabbatuni).  Let  us  detach  our 
selves  from  all  that  separates  from  Christ:  battle  with  Satan  and 
sin.  The  epistles  and  the  offices  of  the  ember-days  fortify  the 
signals  of  the  battle  of  this  hebdomada  purgativa.  The  exalted 
person  of  Christ,  Christ's  example,  and  Christ's  eternal  truths 
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should  impel  us  on  to  the  battle.  Under  these  grand  view-points 
the  entire  ferial  offices  and  ferial  masses  should  be  conceived.  They 
were  intended  to  strengthen  and  to  emphasize  the  catechumenal 
instructions,  but  also  to  be  a  holy  repetition  and  renewal  for  the 
entire  congregation.  The  intention  was  to  place,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  person  and  the  morality  of  Christ  vividly  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  congregation.  Within  the  several  masses  we  often  find  the 
most  astounding  and  touching  combinations,  often  also  close  rela 
tions  to  the  Roman  stational  churches  in  which  the  divine  services 
were  occasionally  celebrated.  The  combinations  of  the  masses 
amongst  themselves  and  with  the  Sundays,  however,  may  only  be 
sought  under  great  view-points  and  concentrations,  such  as  we 
have  just  indicated.  Artificial  explanations  must  be  avoided.  But 
the  homilist  will  draw  from  the  study  and  meditation  of  the  ferial 
offices  very  rich  profit,  and  enter  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Lent. 
He  may  enrich  his  preaching  activity  with  new  enlivening  thoughts 
and  examples.  (Compare  herewith:  Gueranger,  "Ecclesiastical 
Year,"  V.  vol.;  Dippel,  " Kirchenjahr "  II.  vol.;  Die  hi.  Fasten- 
zeit) ;  also  below,  p.  593  sqq.) 

The  Quatuor  tcmpora.  In  the  beginning  the  Church  celebrated  what 
we  call  Ember-days  (Quatuor  tempora),  three  times  in  the  year,  in  June, 
in  September,  and  in  December:  at  the  same  time  the  pagans  celebrated 
in  Rome  the  feasts  of  the  seasons,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  gods  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth:  fcriac  mcssis  in  June, /mac  Vindemialis  in  August  or 
September,  fcriac  semcn'.inae  in  December  —  on  the  seed  concealed  in 
the  soil.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Church  supplanted  these  pagan 
popular  feasts  by  corresponding  Christian  festivals.  This  was  not  done 
by  the  assumption  of  the  pagan  element  into  the  Christian  liturgy. 
But  it  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  causa  occasionalis.1  As  the 
pagan  celebration  of  these  times  were  only  designated  in  general,  but 
more  definitely  fixed  by  the  priests,  so  also  were  the  Christian  feasts  of 
the  seasons,  as  the  blessing  seasons  of  nature  (with  petitions  for  God's 
blessing  upon  nature  —  and  penance  for  the  abuse  of  the  natural  gifts 
of  God)  movable,  and  they  were  therefore  solemnly  announced.  We 
still  possess  such  denunciationcs  jcjuniorum  quarti.  (The  counting  of 
months  began  with  March  septimi  et  decimi  mensis,  wherein  a  fast  is 
proclaimed  for  Wednesday  and  Friday,  but  for  Saturday  a  fast  and  a 
"vigil  at  St.  Peters,"  i.e.,  a  nightwatch  with  prayer  and  reading,  in  the 
Vatican  basilica.)  These  celebrations  were  afterwards  fixed  in  certain 

1  Grisar,  S.  J.,  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  vol.  I,  p.  768  ff. 
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weeks,  and  to  the  three  existing  ones  a  third  was  added  in  the  first  week 
of  Lent.  Gradually  there  was  added  to  this  Christian  celebration  of  the 
blessing  of  the  newly  awakened  and  ripening  life  of  nature  also  a  celebration 
of  the  renewal  and  propagation  of  the  supernatural  life:  the  ordinations. 
Through  the  Bishops  and  the  priests,  who  proceed  from  the  sacrament 
of  orders,  the  supernatural  life  is  over  and  over  again  dispensed  and 
guaranteed  to  the  succeeding  generations.  In  ancient  times  ordination, 
as  is  well  known,  mostly  took  place  in  December.  Comparatively 
early  it  was  transferred  to  the  Quatuor  tcmpora.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  character  of  the  double  feast,  celebrations  of  stations 
in  the  more  prominent  basilicas  of  Rome  were  combined  therewith." 
The  selection  and  the  sequence  of  the  churches  is  very  important.  The 
beginning  was  made  on  Wednesday,  with  the  csquiline  Mother  church 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  because  it  represented,  as  the  second  papal  Cathe 
dral,  the  distant  Lateran  —  the  seat  of  the  Popes,  in  a  convenient  manner 
for  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Then  (for  Friday)  the  church  of  the 
Apostles  —  erected  by  Narses  (in  honor  of  SS.  Philipp  and  James,  and 
of  al.  the  other  Apostles,  after  the  model  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles 
in  Constantinople)  as  a  memorial  church  of  the  byzant'ne  government  - 
was  distinguished  by  the  gathering,  as  it  had  already  been  otherwise 
especially  honored  by  the  Popes.  The  final  act,  however,  took  place, 
in  an  appropriate  manner,  at  the  grave  of  the  Holy  Apostle  (Peter), 
who,  with  the  symbols  of  the  keys,  had  received  from  Christ  the  fulness 
of  spiritual  power.  The  stations  are  still  given  in  the  just  mentioned 
order  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries  and  in  the  present  Roman  missal.1 
"With  the  rich  and  varied  ceremonies  of  ordination  the  ceremonies  of 
the  solemn  general  baptism  may  be  compared,  in  beauty  of  prayer  and 
symbolical  depth  of  actions,  which  take  place  in  Rome  during  the  "great 
night,"  i.e.,  in  the  night  before  Easter.  As  the  new  members  of  the  com 
munity  arose  from  the  waters  of  regeneration  in  the  baptismal  night 
(in  the  Lateran),  so  the  Church  obtained,  in  that  other  night,  in  St. 
Peter's  for  the  new  bearers  of  the  hierarchical  dignity  and  the  dispensers 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  supernatural  character  and  the  strength 
of  grace."  2  (Compare  p.  386  sqq.) 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  the  present  liturgy  of  the  (Ember) 
Saturday  of  the  first  week  of  Lent  still  exhibits  remarkable  reminiscences 
of  the  "night  in  St.  Peter's."  It  has  still  today  its  statio  ad  St.  Petrum. 
We  likewise  find  in  the  extended  liturgy  of  the  mass  the  whole  Gospel 
as  on  the  following  second  Sunday  of  Lent  —  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  the  Mount,  Matt.,  c.  17.  The  office  of  the  night  was  pro 
tracted  into  the  morning.  At  times  it  was  already  Sunday  when  the 

1  Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  vol.  I,  n.  505,  p.  764  ff. 

2  Grisar,  i.  c.  n.  506,  p.  765. 
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celebration  of  the  mass  began.  And  then  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  was 
likewise  sung.1  The  rays  of  the  Transfiguration  operated  during  this 
night  in  St.  Peter's  as  a  first  Easter  salute  from  afar.  The  newly  or 
dained  also  brought  to  the  congregation  a  part  of  the  Easter  joy.  They 
were  destined  to  proclaim,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  amidst  the  con 
flict  and  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  splendid  and  illuminating 
law  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  lawgivers  of  the  Old  Law  do 
homage  in  the  Gospel,  before  whom  the  future  lawgivers  of  the  New 
Law  are  prostrate  upon  their  faces,  whom  the  Father  Himself  proclaims 
as  the  first  Lawgiver  and  Saviour:  II ic  cst  Jilius  metis  dilcctus,  in  quo 
mild  bcnc  com  placid:  ipsum  auditc!  The  third  and  fourth  lesson  of  the 
office  also  recall  —  besides  the  ordination  rite  —  the  sacerdotal  dignity, 
idea,  and  prayer  (lessons  of  the  second  Book  of  Machabees,  c.  i)  the 
sacerdotal  power  and  blessing  through  God  and  from  God  (lesson  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom:  Eccles.  36).  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  station  of 
the  following  second  Sunday  of  Lent  is  celebrated  in  the  small  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Dominica'2  (Navicella)  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Coelian  hill,  not  far  from  SS.  John  and  Paul  and  St.  Stefano  rotondo. 
After  the  early  morning  had  gathered  an  immense  throng  of  people 
into  St.  Peter's  for  the  celebration  of  the  ordination,  a  smaller  space 
was  probably  sufficient  for  a  second  celebration  of  the  station  on 
Sunday.  In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  separate  ideas,  all  of  the 
Ember-day  offices  contain  the  following  fundamental  ideas: 
(A)  Consecration  of  the  life  of  nature  and  especially: 

1.  Prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  nature  (liturgical  prayers  of 
the  masses  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of  all  Ember-weeks). 

2.  Penance,  for  the  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  nature  (fasting). 

3.  Consecration  of  nature  itself  to  God:    the  firstling  gifts  of  the 
Old  Law  —  the  gilts  of  nature  for  the  liturgy:  matter  and  quasi-matter 
for  the  sacraments  and  the  sacramentals,  natural  symbols  of  the  divine 
service,  light,  wax,  branches  of  trees,  etc. 

4.  Blessings  of  God  on  nature.     The  extension  of  the  blessing  of 
Christ  upon  nature  and  culture.     Ovid,  Fast,  i,  V.  597  sqq.  celebrates, 
in  connection  with  the  feriae  sementinae  in  December  and  the  prayers 
recited  thereat  by  the  Pontifex  in  poetic  form,  the  peace  which  attends 
the  government  of  Ceres : 

Bella  diu  tenucro  viros,  erat  aptior  ensis 
Vomere;  credebat  taunts  arator  equo. 
Sarcula  cessabanl,  versique  in  pilaligones 
Factaque  de  astri  pondere  cassis  erat. 

1  Also  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Ember-days  of  Advent,  where,  as  on  all  Ember 
Saturdays,  the  static  is  again  in  St.  Peter's,  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  is  also  read. 

2  In  Dominica  —  (the)   Dominica  church,  which  had  a  solemn  service  only  on 
Sundays,  possibly  only  on  this  Sunday. 
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Gratia  dis  domuique  tuae:  rcligata  catenis 
Jam  pridem  nostro  sub  pedc  bella  jaccnt. 
Sub  juga  bos  vcniat,  sub  terras  semen  aratas 
Pax  Ccrerem  nutrit,  pads  alumna  Ceres. 

In  a  more  exalted  sense  the  lesson  (Isaias,  c.  2)  of  the  Wednesday 
of  the  christianized  December  Ember-day  tells  us  of  the  Christian  bless 
ing  which  extends  to  nature  and  its  cultivation:  Et  ibunt  populi  multi 
el  dicent :  Vcnite  et  asccndamus  ad  montem  Domini  et  ad  domum  Dei 
Jacob  (the  Church)  et  docebit  vos  vias  suas  et  ambulabimus  in  scmitis 
ejus  .  .  .  Et  conjlabunt  gladios  suos  in  ivmcres  ct  lanceas  suas  in  jalccs. 
Non  levabit  gens  contra  gcntem  gladinm :  ncc  exercebuntur  proclimn. 
Domus  Jacob  -senile  ct  ambulcmus  in  luminc  Dei  Domini  nostri.1  What 
grand  words  of  a  universal  walking  of  the  nations  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
and  in  obedience  to  the  Church.  What  an  expression  of  blessing  of  an 
immeasurable  extent  upon  the  innumerable  fruits  of  nature  and  culti 
vation,  which  sprang  from  such  a  union  of  religion  with  the  life  of  the 
nations.  The  proof  of  the  fulfilment  is  given  by  the  history  of  culture, 
of  science,  of  art,  and  of  the  social  life  of  nations. 

(B)  Consecration  of  the  life  of  the  supernatural.  The  ordinations  of 
the  Ember-days  beget  fruit.  The  bishops  are  in  the  full  sense,  and  the 
priests  in  a  certain  sense,  the  fathers  and  generators  of  the  supernatural 
life,  through  sacrifice  and  the  sacraments.  They  are  the  preservers,  the 
guardians,  and  renewers  of  this  life  for  the  spiritually  living  and  dead. 
(The  sacraments  of  the  living  and  the  dead.)  This  life  descends  through 
their  ministration,  from  Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  us.  Of  all  this  we 
are  reminded  by  the  liturgy  of  the  Ember-weeks,  with  their  ordinations 
and  their  stations  in  Mary  Major  and  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  and 
of  St.  Peter. 

Upon  this  back-ground  the  Ember-days  of  Lent,  of  Pentecost,  and  of 
Christmas  mark  their  unique  ideas  of  the  season  and  feast.  The  Ember- 
days  of  Lent  preach  penance  and  a  return  to  God  through  fasting, 
prayer,  almsgiving,  and  a  renewal  of  life.  In  an  impressive  manner  the 
figures  of  the  two  great  fasters  —  Moses  and  Elias  —  shine  down  upon 
us  from  Mt.  Horeb.  (Epistles  of  Feria  IV  of  the  first  week  of  Lent.) 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but,  above  all,  the  sole  and  first  Lawgiver 
and  Redeemer  —  Christ  Jesus  calls  us  to  a  renewal  of  life  through  grace 
and  the  law  on  the  long  road  to  the  Horeb  of  eternity.  The  week  of 
Pentecost  fills  its  Ember-days  with  Pentecostal  joy,  but  also  with  the 
seriousness  of  Pentecost.  The  Bridegroom,  Christ  Jesus,  is  taken  from 
us:  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  must  battle  for  Him  in 
His  militant  Church  and  bring  sacrifices.  The  Ember-days  of  Advent 

1  One  of  the  most  striking  applications  of  the  liturgy  with  the  glorification  of  the 
noble  in  nature  through  the  supernatural. 
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combine  the  thoughts  of  the  seed  concealed  in  the  earth  and  its  hope 
with  the  thought  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  twig  from  the  root  of 
Jesse,  of  the  messianic  peace  of  religion  and  culture:  Roratc  codi  dcsiipcr 
ct  nubcs  pluant  justum:  apcriatur  terra  ct  gcrminct  Sak'atorcm.  (Com 
pare  the  Introit  and  Epistle  of  Feria  IV  of  the  Advent  Ember-days  of 
the  Statio  ad  S.  Mariam  Majorcm.}  Still  more  clearly  is  this  expressed 
in  the  ancient  leonine  sacramentary,  of  which  the  preface  of  the  Ember- 
days  of  December  sings:  The  divine  seed  descends,  and  whilst  the  fruits 
of  the  held  nourish  our  temporal  life,  the  more  exalted  seed  becomes  the 
food  of  souls  unto  immortality.  Wheat,  wine,  and  oil  were  yielded  by 
the  earth,  but  now  the  ineffable  birth  of  Him  approaches  who  yields 
eternal  bread  to  the  sons  of  men  in  His  graciousness.1  (Compare 
p.  276  A.) 

\Ye  have  collected  these  thoughts  here  in  order  to  animate  the  homi- 
list  to  preach  occasionally  on  the  significance  of  the  Ember-days,  which 
are  being  constantly  published  to  the  people  and  on  which,  in  many 
dioceses,  special  prayers  for  good  priests  are  recited.  Why  should  not 
an  instruction  on  the  Ember-days  be  given  from  time  to  time  before  the 
autumnal  Ember-days  or  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  or  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  Advent?  The  concurring  fast-days  would  be  the  more  readily 
and  cheerfully  observed  if  the  people  knew  their  deep  significance  and 
edifying  history.  The  explanation  of  the  causa  occasional  is  given  to 
the  more  cultured,  would  also  be  of  an  apologetic  value  against  the 
ridiculous  objection:  "Paganism  combined  with  Christian  worship." 
Surely  there  is  found  here  much  that  is  common  with  the  human,  much 
that  is  humanly  noble,  aye,  even  a  necessity  of  the  humanly  natural 
heart.  The  grandest  and  most  exalted  of  our  divine  service  is  the 
supernatural,  which  glorifies  all  that  is  human  in  a  Christian  manner. 

§  26.   THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  OF  LENT.     ("  Reminiscere ") 

Christ  the  Lawgiver,  for  us  in  Our  Conflict 

The  second  Sunday  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  unfolds  a  grand  panorama.  Christ,  upon  the  Mount,  trans 
figured  and  exalted,  is  our  Lawgiver,  who  also  transfigures  and 
exalts  us  by  His  grace  and  His  law.  (Compare  p.  273  sqq.,  278.) 
The  Sunday  shows: 

A.    The  Transfigured  Lawgiver  Himself 

i.  To  Him,  the  Lawgiver,  the  Old  Law  pays  homage.  Moses, 
who  gave  the  law,  which  was  to  educate  the  people  for  Christ  — 

1  Grisar.  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  vol.  I,  n.  509,  p.  771. 
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directs  us  to  Him :  This  is  the  expected  Lawgiver.  Elias,  as  repre 
sentative  of  the  prophets,  who  explained  the  law  and  emphasized 
it  and  who  promised  the  end  of  the  law  —  the  Messiah  —  announces 
today  solemnly:  This  is  the  promised  Redeemer.  But  Moses  and 
Elias  do  not  only  announce  the  Lawgiver,  but  also  the  Redeemer.  In 
the  midst  of  His  glory  they  speak  to  Christ  of  His  departure  from 
Jerusalem  —  i.e.,  of  His  Passion.  (Compare  the  parallel  narratives 
of  the  Gospels,  especially  Luke  9:31.) 

2.  To  Him  —  the  Lawgiver,   the  Xcw  Testament  pays  homage. 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  Peter,  who  eight  days  before  had  confessed  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  was  proclaimed  by  Christ  His  representative  —  the 
Rock  of   the   Church  —  paid   homage    to   the   Son    of    God,   the 
Lawgiver,  and  the  Redeemer. 

3.  Him,  the  Lawgiver,    the   Heavenly  Father   proclaims:  Hie 
est  films  meus  dilcctus,  in  quo  mihi  bcne  complacui,  ipsum  audite. 
(Compare  p.  275.)     The  Sunday  announces: 

B.   His  Law —  which  Transfigures  Us 

The  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  in  a  glowing  manner,  in  the  Epistle, 
of  the  law  announced  to  us  through  the  Church,  which  goes  back 
entirely  to  Christ.  (I  Thess.,  c.  4.)  Scitis  enim,  quae  praecepta 
dederim  vobis  per  Dominum  Jcsum.  This  law  shows  us  how  the 
grace  received  or  to  be  received  should  operate  in  us.  It  is  the  law 
of  grace,  in  a  word,  it  is  grace  itself  and  its  ways.  (See  the  Pauline 
letters,  St.  Thomas  and  Moral  Theology  de  lege  Xovi  Testamenti, 
also  p.  540.)  The  law  is  for  us,  in  other  words,  //  is  the  will  of 
God  and  therefore  our  salvation  and  transfiguration :  haec  est  voluntas 
Dei,  sanctificatio  vestra.  From  this  glorious  law  the  Apostle  selects 
two  great  precepts,  which  especially  transfigure  our  being  and 
our  action: 

(a)   Purity  (pp.  719-721). 

(6)    Justice.     (See  the  Epistle,  compare  pp.  279,  807.) 

The  second  Sunday  of  Lent  is  the  Sunday  of  the  law  that  enlightens, 
and  of  the  examination  of  the  consciences  in  regard  to  the  law.  (See 
below:  Lenten  sermons,  p.  313  sqq.,  and  pp.  330,  331,  334  V.) 

The  transfiguration  of  Christ  may  also  be  depicted,  on  account 
of  the  intimate  connection  of  law  and  of  grace,  as  the  image  of  the 
transfiguring,  sanctifying  grace.  We  become  (a)  pure  —  white  as 
snow,  from  sin;  (6)  bright  as  the  sun  —  through  supernatural 
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beauty  and  power  from  above:  new  beings;  (c)  beloved  sons  of 
God,  in  wrhom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  (Compare  the  Gospel; 
also  above,  pp.  62,  63,  87,  772:  Sketches.) 

In  the  ferial  offices  the  exalted  image  of  Christ  appears  again 
with  His  exalted  law :  two  new  sketches  are  again  introduced;  serious 
thoughts  of  the  suffering  Redeemer,  which  were  already  expressed 
on  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  the  transfiguration,  and  images  of  the 
return  of  the  sinners  to  the  Redeemer  and  also  of  the  condem 
nation  of  the  impenitent  sinners  by  the  Judge. 

Types  of  the  Old  Testament  constantly  serve  as  settings  for 
pictures  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  fundamental  thoughts  are: 
supernatural  grace  and  redemption  are  free  gifts  of  God  —  not 
confined  to  certain  nations  and  persons.  The  history  of  Jacob 
and  of  the  blessing  of  the  firstling  (which  Esau,  with  God's  per 
mission  and  disposition,  had  granted  him  with  the  right  of  primo 
geniture)  takes  up  this  thought,  and  several  parables  of  this  week 
develop  it  more  fully:  the  work  of  redemption  is  not  of  our  merit, 
but  of  the  grace  and  the  blessing  of  the  first-born  —  Christ  Jesus, 
the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  God  wills  that  all  men  be 
saved.  As  progenitor,  bearer,  leader,  and  priest  of  the  sacred  revela 
tion  He  ordains  whom  He  will.  But  we  must  co-operate  very 
energetically  with  the  free  gift  and  grace,  as  the  law  and  its  explana 
tion  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  demand.  Conscience,  therefore, 
must  be  measured  and  examined  according  to  the  law.  (Compare 
pp.  313,  331,  322,  "Examination  of  Conscience.") 

The  Sunday  and  the  week  are  a  combination  of  the  ma  purga- 
tiva  and  illuminativa.  (Ps.  33:  6.)  (See  pp.  595-597.) 

§  27.   THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  OF  LENT.     ("Oculi") 

Christ  in  Conflict  with  Satan  —  the  Strong 

Our  stronger  and  victorious  Redeemer  of  the  world.  The  third 
Sunday  exhibits  again  a  dark  picture :  //  is  the  Sunday  of  the  casting 
out  of  Satan  through  Christ,  by  baptism  and  penance  in  Christ.  Christ 
appears  humiliated:  He  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  conflict  with  the 
strong  Satan  and  his  whole  kingdom,  but  He  conquers  as  the 
stronger.  (Gospel,  Luke  n.)  If  Christ  appeared  on  the  first 
Sunday  as  a  personal  victor  over  Satan,  He  now  appears  as  the 
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victor  of  the  world  over  Satan  and  his  kingdom.  Christ  who  casts 
out  Satan  issues  the  battle-cry  of  Lent:  Cast  Satan  completely 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  soul  —  through  the  power  of  Christ. 

A.  The  casting  out  of  Satan.     The  Gospel  of  the  casting  out  of 
the  dumb  devil  (Luke,  c.  n)  emphasizes  the  casting  out  of  the 
strong  Satan  and  his  reign,  through  Christ  the  stronger,  in  general 
(pp.  280  and  298  sqq.). 

B.  The  manner  and  the  mode  of  this  casting  out  of  Satan.     The 
citadel  of  the  soul  and  its  vestibule  are  freed  from  the  strong  con 
trol  of  Satan  if  we  cast  out  the  several  sins,  especially  the  mortal 
sins  and  our  characteristic  faults  (through  penance  and  amendment 
of  life).     This  is  taught  by  the  Epistle.     Thus  the  stronger  Christ 
takes  from  the  strong  Satan  his  entire  armory  and  arsenal.     (See 
Epistle:  Ephes.,  c.  5,  and  §§  31  and  32:  "Sermons"  on  confession, 
especially  pp.  331  sqq.,  332,  333,  334.) 

C.  The  prevention  of  Satan's  return.     The  latter  part  of  the 
Gospel  admonishes  those  who  are  converted  through  baptism  or 
penance  to  prevent,  at  all  cost,  the  return  of  Satan:    (a)  by  a  sys 
tematic  declaration  for  Christ:    Qui  non  est  mccum,  contra  me  cst, 
ct  qui  non  coll i git  mccum,  dispcrgit;  (b}  by  abandoning  an  indifferent 
and  unprincipled  or  careless  life,  in  order  that  the  evil  and  impure 
spirit  and  his  imps  may  never  find  the  soul  decked  and  prepared 
for  them  (invcnit  scopis  mundatam  et  ornatam),  and  through  the 
relapse  of  the  sinner  take  a  renewred  and  stronger  possession  thereof. 
(Compare  p.  331,  D.;  also  p.  104,  3.) 

If  thus,  through  Christ  —  the  stronger,  we  cast  out  Satan  - 
the  strong,  then  we  wrill  also  become  animated  for  Christ,  for  His 
Mother  and  for  His  word,  as  was  the  woman  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel.  Through  the  paschal  sacraments  there  will  be  ful 
filled  in  us  what  is  joyfully  announced  in  the  communio  of  the  mass: 
Passer  sibi  invenit  domum  .  .  .  ego  altaria  tua,  Domine  virtutum  .  .  . 
bcati  qui  habitant  in  domo  tua  .  .  .  and  in  our  lives  the  words  of 
the  Introit  may  be  verified:  Oculi  mei  semper  ad  Dominum.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  Sunday  and  the  week  of  the  ancient  Christian  scrutiny  - 
of  the  examination  for  admission  to  baptism  and  penance.  For 
us  it  is  the  Sunday  of  penance,  of  confession:  the  battle  was  pro 
claimed  (I.  Sunday)  —  the  law  was  solemnly  announced  —  the 
banner  of  Satan  is  sinking  —  the  ensign  of  Christ  floats  victoriously 
over  His  own  (II.  Sunday);  up!  therefore,  into  His  kingdom 
through  (baptism)  penance  and  its  sacrament,  whilst  we  cast  out 
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Satan  —  the  strong,  through  Christ  —  the  stronger.     (See  below, 
§§  31,  32:    Confession,  esp.  p.  308  sqq.,  331  sqq.) 

The  ferial  offices  of  this  week  take  up  the  same  thought  of  scrutiny 
for  baptism  and  confession.  Opposed  to  penance  (confession)  is 
proud  self-justification.  Therefore,  Nazareth  could  not  be  saved. 
(Gospel  of  Feria  II.)  Therefore  so  many  in  Israel,  in  the  days  of 
Elias  and  Eliseus,  were  not  partakers  of  the  redemption  and  sal 
vation  —  but  only  the  humble  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman,  the 
Syrian,  after  he  had  leveled  the  final  hills  of  pride.  (Epistle  of 
Feria  II.)  These  were  saved.  Only  the  poor  in  spirit  can  cast 
out  Satan,  who  is  strong.  Only  those  who  subject  themselves  to 
the  humble  precept  of  baptism,  penance,  and  confession,  can  cleanse 
themselves  spiritually.  Compare  with  this  thought  the  mass  of 
Feria  II,  post  Dom.  Ill,  Quadrag.  During  the  whole  week  the 
image  of  Christ  accompanies  us,  He  promises  the  power  of  for 
giveness  of  sins,  but  He  also  demands  from  us  pardon  and  forgive 
ness  for  our  fellow-men;  He  is  not  content  with  an  apparent, 
Pharisaical  conversion,  which  regards  small  things,  but  transgresses 
great  commandments  of  God,  which  strains  at  flies  and  swallows 
camels;  but  He  demands  the  casting  out  of  Satan  from  the  inmost 
heart:  de  corde  exeunt  cogitationcs  malae,  homicidia,  adulteria,  for- 
nicationes,  furta,  falsa  tcstimonia,  blasphemiac.  Ilaec  sunt,  quae 
coinquinant  hominem.  What  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  doc 
trine  on  confession.  (Compare  the  Gospel  of  Feria  IV.)  But  then 
Christ  will  appear  to  us  as  a  merciful  physician.  Christ  announces 
Himself  in  a  most  lovely  manner  on  Feria  V,  in  the  church  of  the 
station  of  the  holy  physicians,  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  as  our 
physician  in  the  Gospel,  by  curing  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  He  becomes  —  until  late  in  the 
night  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  house  of  Simon  —  physician  of  all 
the  corporeally  and  spiritually  sick  of  Capharnaum.  This  is  the 
evening  of  Capharnaum  on  which  the  grand  physician  —  Christ 
Jesus  heals,  until  late  in  the  night,  all  and  every  one  (singulis  manus 
imponens)  before  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  His  principal  Apostle. 
A  grand  image  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  Christ  saves  all 
simply  through  the  paschal  sacraments.1)  (See  p.  506.)  The  pic- 

1  The  static  ad  SS.  Cosmam  et  Damianum.  For  an  incitement  to  similar  work, 
we  will  give  here  a  digression  on  the  interesting  connection  of  the  liturgy  with  the 
church  of  the  station.  We  will  first  give  the  account  of  Father  Grisar  (History  of 
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ture  of  the  physician  is  emphasized  by  the  Gospel  also  of  Feria  VI 
and  of  the  Sabbatum,  where  Jesus  heals,  as  mentioned  in  the  Gos 
pels  (John,  c.  4,  and  John,  c.  8),  the  Samaritan  woman  and  the 
adultress.  The  Epistle  of  these  two  last  week-days  furnish  for 
the  Gospel,  as  it  were,  a  golden  background  upon  which  the  funda 
mental  thoughts  thereof  are  printed  in  more  brilliant  colors. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Friday,  Moses  and  Aaron  prostrate  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  waterless  land  of  the  desert,  and 

Rome,  etc.,  n.  162-165),  and  then  connect  therewith  our  own  reflections.  We  must 
confess,  to  our  great  joy,  that  our  former  surmises,  founded  upon  the  liturgical  forms, 
have  been  fully  sustained  by  these  archeological  testimonies. 

Pope  Felix  IV  (526-530)  received,  under  the  government  of  the  king  of  the  Goths 
Amalasumtha,  which  was  favorable  to  the  Catholics,  two  pagan  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  as  presents.  He  had  asked  for  these  in  order  to  change  them  into  a  sanctu 
ary  of  the  two  mentioned  Cilician  martyrs:  Cosmas  and  Damian  (who,  in  303, 
suffered  the  death  of  martyrs  under  Diocletian)  (n.  162).  "The  sanctuary  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian  on  the  Sacra  Via  —  does  not  merely  afford  a  view  into  the 
Roman  Christian  art  of  those  years,  but  also  into  (lie  characteristics  of  the  worship 
and  liturgy.  It  is  justifiable  to  consider  these  outlines  of  the  rising  Christian  life 
more  closely.  The  still  existing  inscription  of  Felix  IV.,  which  looks  down  from  the 
mosaic  in  large  golden  letters,  announces  that  this  Aula  Dei,  in  its  resplendent  marble 
ornamentation,  is  now  more  gloriously  dedicated  through  the  light  of  faith,  to  the 
two  physicians,  who  had  become  martyrs,  and  became  to  the  people  a  sure  hope  of 
salvation.  (Compare  Grisar,  Analecta  Romana  i :  8,  i ;  l)e  Rossi,  Inscriptiones 
Christianae,  II,  i,  pp.  71,  134,  152;  Duchesne  Liber  Pontificalis  i:  280.  It  says  in 
verse  3:  Martyribus  medicis  populo  spes  cerla  salutis  venit,  etc.)  In  the  Orient  the 
two  martyrs  —  Cosmas  and  Damian  —  were  long  ago  extensively  honored  as  effective 
intercessors  with  God  in  temporal  needs,  especially  in  diseases.  It  is  narrated  that, 
whilst  still  alive,  they  graciously  aided  the  sick  as  physicians  and  healed  them  also 
through  the  supernatural  power  of  their  prayers  and  thus,  from  all  parts,  people 
hastened  to  the  graves  of  these  gratuitous  helpers  —  Anargyri."  (This  was  their 
Greek  title  of  honor.)  Astonishing  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed  at 
their  graves,  through  their  intercession.  (Acta  SS.  boll.  VII.  Septembris  27,  p.  428.) 

The  Church  has  taught,  at  all  times,  that  the  Lord,  who  Himself  taught  us  to 
pray  for  our  daily  bread,  also  readily  hears  the  wishes  for  help  when  presented  to 
Him  through  the  invocation  of  the  Saints.  She  has  met  these  demands  of  the  human 
heart,  by  bringing  to  an  intimate  expression,  through  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation 
of  the  Saints,  the  communion  of  the  terrestrial  association  of  the  faithful  with  the 
blessed  who  are  in  glory. 

The  close  intercourse  with  the  Orient  brought  both  the  intercession  of  these  saints 
and  their  relics  to  Rome.  Pope  Symmachus  even  had  dedicated  to  them,  in  the 
city,  an  oratory  near  the  esquilinean  basilica  of  St.  Mary  (Liber  Pont.  I:  262,  Sym 
machus,  n.  80).  Their  names  were  assumed  into  the  canon  of  the  liturgical  sacrifice: 
they  are  the  last  saints  who  have  been  honored  with  this  dignity.  Besides  these 
Orientals  there  is  found  in  this  respective  place  of  the  canon  of  the  mass,  besides  the 
Apostles  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Roman  church,  only  the  African  Cyprianus.  Africa 
and  the  Orient  are  represented  as  an  indication  of  the  universality  of  the  Roman 
Church.  (Grisar,  History  of  Rome,  etc.,  n.  164,  p.  187.) 

Let  us  also  consider  the  relations  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  of  the  feast  and  espe- 
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call  upon  the  Lord:  Apcri  cis  thcsaitrum  tmim:  fontcm  aquae  vivae. 
And  semi-involuntarily,  Moses  strikes  the  rock  and  water  flows 
therefrom  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

But  in  the  Gospel,  the  Sahator  Mundi  speaks  to  the  woman 
at  Jacob's  well,  of  the  living  waters  of  grace,  and  He  longs  to  dis 
pense  this  water  through  the  paschal  sacraments.  (Compare  the 
communio  of  the  mass)  full  of  love  and  longing:  aqua  quam  ego 
dabo  ci,  fiet  in  co  Jons  aquae  salicntis  in  vitam  actcrnam.  In  the 
Epistle  of  Saturday  Daniel  saves  the  moral  Susanna  (Dan.,  c.  13) 
-  in  the  Gospel  Jesus  saves  the  guilty  but  penitent  adulteress. 
The  preacher  could  make  use  of  such  vivid  pictures,  with  their 

ciallv  of  the  Lenten  station  of  Thursday  of  the  third  week  of  Lent,  \vith  the  station 
church.  The  ancient  mass  of  the  feast  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  contains,  in  the 
Introit,  these  biblical  words:  "The  wisdom  of  the  saints  shall  be  glorified  by  the 
nations."  According  to  all  probability  it  is  the  first  mass-formulary  which  was 
composed  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  of  the  Forum.  The  text:  "The 
wisdom  of  the  saints,"  however,  may  have  been  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  of 
the  two  wise  and  holy  physicians.  The  deacon  read  then,  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  same  mass,  with  unmistakable  reference  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  the  words  of  St.  Luke:  ''A  power  went  forth  from  Him 
and  healed  all."  The  text  has  reference  to  Christ,  to  whom,  as  is  said  in  the  same 
Gospel,  the  help-seeking  crowds  of  the  Jewish  cities  and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  flocked. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  popular  custom  of  the  liturgy  to  apply  the  sacred  text  by  point 
ing  to  the  various  objects  of  the  devotion.  In  this  case  it  was  intended  to  point  out, 
through  the  text,  that  the  healing  power  of  Christ,  in  a  certain  manner,  also  proceeded 
from  the  saints,  whereas  the  real  dispenser  was  Christ  Himself.  To  Him,  is  therefore, 
also  praise  offered  for  His  help  —  in  the  Gradual  of  the  mass  and  this  again  in  bibli 
cal  words:  "He  has  delivered  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  .  .  .  and  He  will  save 
the  humble  of  spirit."  The  old  liturgical  forms,  which  originated  in  those  centuries, 
contain  often  still  more  remarkable  allusions,  with  the  aid  of  biblical  texts.  Since  the 
language  of  the  liturgy  was  the  then  still  generally  understood  popular  language, 
such  texts  and  their  applications  served  to  nourish  devotion  and  the  confidence  of 
the  least  of  those  gathered  together  as  well  as  of  the  enlightened  faith  of  the  cul 
tured.  (Sapientiam  ipsorum  (Sanctorum)  narrcnt  populi,  el  laudcm  (laudes)  corum 
nuntict  ccclcsia  (Eccli.  44  :  15).  Virtus  dc  illo  cxibat  ct  sanabat  omncs  (Luc.  6  :  19). 
Ex  omnibus  tribulationibus  corum  liberavit  cos.  (Ps.  33  :  18.) 

The  original  formularies  were  sustained,  with  a  marvelous  stability,  in  the  sacra- 
mentary  and  later  missals  of  the  Roman  church.  Even  today,  the  celebrant  of  the 
mass  of  September  27,  the  feast  of  the  two  holy  physicians,  reads  the  mass 
formulary  with  the  quoted  texts,  which  was  once  merely  arranged  for  the  church  of 
the  Roman  Forum.  Aye,  the  holy  mass,  beginning  with  the  words:  Sapientiam 
Sanctorum,  was  from  earliest  days,  applied  as  a  general  liturgical  form  to  the  masses 
of  martyrs  in  the  plural  number  (commune  plurirnorum  martyrum).  Thus  the  ap 
parently  seldom  circumstance  explains  itself,  that  the  Introit  of  all  these  martyr- 
masses  praises  "wisdom."  which  was  formerly  only  praised  in  reference  to  the  two 
holy  physicians.  Thus  alone  is  also  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  this  general  formulary 
explained,  which  treats  mainly  of  the  Saints  of  Christ. 

For  the  designation  of  the  ancient  liturgical  language  we  might  add  that  in  the 
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inexhaustible  and  varied  details,  most  profitably  for  sermons  and 
instructions  on  confession  as  examples  and  subjects  for  exegesis. 
If,  moreover,  the  homilist  would  show  that  the  Church  presents, 
precisely  at  this  time,  these  pictures  in  the  liturgy  to  our  souls, 
they  would  become  doubly  fruitful.  A  selection  of  the  wealth  of 
this  week,  but  faintly  indicated  here,  would  make  superfluous  many 
an  unwarranted  or  poorly  warranted  story,  which  is  now  and  then 
narrated,  and  lead  the  hearers,  along  solid  and  secure  paths,  to 
the  mysteries  of  Easter. 

The  typical  setting  of  the  third  Sunday  and  of  the  third  week 
of  Lent  forms  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Joseph  who,  in  spite 

mass  of  the  station  for  the  Thursday  after  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent,  inserted  by 
Gregory  II  (715-731),  the  names  of  our  two  saints  are  expressed  in  the  oration,  and  it 
emphasizes  "the  indescribable  great  help"  which  they  afforded  the  Christian  people. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  that  day,  for  the  celebration  of  the  stations  among 
the  Roman  churches,  that  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  was  selected.  Therefore,  the 
Gospel  of  this  mass  contains  the  paragraph  on  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  fever- 
stricken  mother-in-law  of  Peter.  And  if,  finally,  the  priest  implores  in  the  Post- 
communio  the  "surely  expected  help"  of  the  saints,  then  this  expression  sounds  like 
a  verbal  echo  from  the  inscription  of  Felix  IV,  under  the  mosaic  picture  of  the  church 
of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  where  "the  certain  hope  of  help,"  which  was  given  to 
the  people  through  the  saints,  is  celebrated.  Prayer,  the  raising  of  the  heart  to  God, 
at  that  time  loved  simplicity  of  language,  simply  because  it  is  the  elevation  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  the  mind.  (Compare  Liber  Pont,  i:  432,  Gregory  II,  n.  182,  and 
Feria  V  post  Dom.  Ill  Quadrag.,  oratio:  Magtiificet  te,  Dominc,  sanctorum  tiwrum 
Cosmac  ct  Damiani  bcata  solcmnitas,  gnu  ct  illis  tforiam  sempitcrnam  d  opcm  twins 
incjjabili  providcntia  contidisti.  Per  Dominant,  etc.  Postcommunio :  Sit  nobis, 
Dominc  sacramcnti  tui  ccrta  sahatio  quac  cum  bcatorum  martyrum  tuorum  Cosmac  et 
Damiani  mcritis  imploratar.  Per  Dominant,  etc.)  (Grisar,  I,  n.  164.) 

The  impression  of  the  liturgy,  with  its  significant  relations  to  the  basilica,  was, 
for  the  Christians  who  assisted  at  the  celebration,  also  augmented  by  the  grand 
mosaic  work  of  Felix  IV  (526-530),  "which  gazes  down  upon  the  Christian  throng 
with  an  exalted  earnestness."  Even  today  no  visitor  in  Rome  "will  look  thought 
fully  upon  this  inestimable,  now  almost  fourteen  hundred  years  old  and  almost  com 
pletely  preserved  work  of  art,  without  becoming  aware  of  the  impression  which  it 
must  have  made  upon  the  pious  faithful  Christians  of  those  days!  (Grisar,  vol.  I, 
n.  163,  p.  184.)  It  has  not  yet  those  stiff  byzantine  lines,  like  many  later  grand 
mosaic  pictures;  it  carries  within  its  majestic  figures  a  reflexion  of  the  grandeur  of 
antique  art,  but  spiritualized  by  the  super-terrestrial  ideas  of  religion.  (Grisar,  vol.  I, 
etc.)  In  the  apsis,  before  a  deep-blue  ground,  Christ  stands  on  colored  clouds  with 
golden  linings  as  if  within  the  halo  of  a  rainbow  of  glorious  transformation,  serious 
and  dignified,  with  divine  superiority,  commanding  and  inviting  at  the  same  time, 
as  physician  of  humanity  and  as  its  judge.  He  elevates  the  right  hand  impressively 
with  the  mien  of  a  teacher,  of  a  Saviour,  and  a  remunerator.  In  the  left  He  holds 
the  roll  of  the  Gospel.  The  head  is  surrounded  with  pure  gold  of  transfiguration, 
whilst  the  golden  and  yellow  garment  of  antique  Roman  form  drops  in  grandiose 
folds.  At  His  feet  flows  the  river  Jordan,  the  river  of  baptism  of  life  and  of  grace. 
In  the  circle  of  the  outlines  the  twelve  lambs  pass  —  the  Apostles  or  the  faithful  of 
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of  his  innocence,  apparently  weak,  persecuted,  sold,  and  impris 
oned —  conquers;  as  the  stronger,  in  opposition  to  all  the  strong 
who  were  his  enemies,  he  becomes  the  redeemer  of  his  people. 
Through  him,  the  innocent,  God  directs  all  things  toward  the  best. 
Jesus,  apparently  weak,  persecuted,  sold,  imprisoned,  and  dying 
amidst  suffering,  conquers,  precisely  through  this  His  suffering, 
as  the  stronger  over  His  strong  enemies  —  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  In  opposition  to  the  personal  Satan,  the  father  of  lies, 
the  unclean  spirit,  the  murderer  of  souls  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  opposition  to  his  kingdom  into  which  Satan  draws  men  —  the 
innocence,  the  purity,  and  the  chastity  of  Joseph  shine  forth,  and 

the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Bethlehem  —  on  both  sides  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
stands  in  the  midst  upon  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  golden  border.  From  the  hill  gush 
forth  the  four  mystical  streams  of  Paradise.  The  two  saints,  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
approach  Christ  on  the  picture  —  in  full  light  and  carrying  their  crowns,  the  two 
truly  wise  physicians  approach  eternal  wisdom  and  the  divine  physician  who  healed 
and  consecrated  their  souls  in  martyrdom.  On  both  sides  of  the  image  of  Christ 
they  are  presented  by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul;  their  protectors,  to  Christ.  On 
the  right  Peter  leads  the  crown-bearing  Cosmas;  on  the  left  Paul  conducts  St.  Damian 
to  Christ.  The  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  greater  and  more  majestic  than  those  of 
the  two  physicians,  who,  like  the  figures  of  St.  Theodor  and  Pope  Felix  IV,  in  somber 
darkness  but  penetrated  by  a  spirit  of  mysterious  love,  look  down  into  the  temple 
with  an  expression  of  a  Christian  heroic  spirit.  All  is  surmounted  by  the  elevated 
Christ,  upon  whose  grandiose  image  the  gaze  constantly  returns.  The  entire  scene 
is  enclosed  by  two  large  palm  trees.  Upon  a  prominent  branch  of  the  one  a  phoenix 
swings  himself  in  a  nimbus  of  rays.  It  typifies  renewed  life.  From  the  top  of  the 
picture  the  hand  of  God  appearing  from  the  heavens,  once  upon  a  time,  held  over 
Christ  the  crown  of  glory  and  of  victory.  Above  this  and  outside  of  the  shell  of  the 
apsis,  is  built  the  city  of  the  blessed,  into  which  the  two  martyrs  have  entered  in 
apocalyptic  glory.  Seven  mysterious  candelabra  surround  the  Lamb  of  God;  four 
angels  in  classical  and  bright  forms  adore  it.  The  four  symbols  of  the  four  Gospels 
here  announce  that  this  Lamb  of  God  hath  brought  truth,  wisdom,  redemption,  and 
salvation  to  the  world.  Farther  down,  enveloped  in  white  garments  and  presenting 
crowns  appear,  united  with  angels  and  evangelists  in  divine  praise,  the  elders  of  the 
mysterious  revelation.  Let  us  unite  the  entire  impression  of  this  grandiose  and 
mysterious  world  of  figures  with  the  one  conceived  through  the  liturgy  of  the  Thurs 
day  of  Lent,  which  since  the  days  of  Gregory  II  (705-731)  is  celebrated  in  this  church. 
The  vestibule  of  the  church,  once  that  of  the  temple  of  Romulus,  which  leans  against 
the  registration  building,  opened  onto  the  Forum,  whose  entire  and  still  grand,  but 
at  the  same  time  outlived  splendor,  lies  immediately  at  the  threshold  of  this  quiet 
sanctuary.  The  entire  period  of  that  time  and  the  misfortune  of  Rome  especially 
tried  to  force  an  entrance  into  another  world  and  into  another  kingdom.  Then 
the  deacon  announces  the  Gospel  of  the  great  physician  Christ  Jesus.  (Compare  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  Luke  4,  and  above  the  text  in  the  house  of  Simon,  before  whose  door 
steps,  at  the  sunset  of  the  Sabbath,  all  the  sick  of  Capharnaum  are  gathered,  as  before 
the  physician  who  could  cure  them  all.  .  .  .  The  picture  of  the  principal  Apostles 
in  the  shell  might  remind  tired  and  sick  Rome  that  the  house  of  Simon  is  already 
erected  within  its  walls;  the  pictures  of  the  wise  physicians,  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
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the  absolute  purity  of  Him  whom  no  one  can  convict  of  sin. 
(Compare  the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn  of  the  third  Sunday 
of  Lent.) 

§  28.   FOURTH  SUNDAY  OF  LENT.     ("Laetare") 

Christ  —  our  Host  after  the  Conflict 

Behold  a  bright  picture!  Christ  is  exalted:  He  appears  as  a 
marvelous  host.  It  is  the  Sunday  of  the  paschal  feast,  of  com 
munion  —  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  us.  The  Sunday  is 
joined  to  the  previous  week,  it  finishes  and  emphasizes  the  idea 
thereof.  A  second  joyful  Easter  ray  breaks  through  it  and  floods 

however,  invited  all  the  sick,  the  heavily  laden  and  the  oppressed  to  the  threshold 
of  Simon,  i.e.,  into  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  Christ  Himself,  who  is  Redeemer 
and  physician,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  —  and  who,  in  His  divine  glory,  directs  the 
catechumens  who  have  entered  into  the  mansions  of  the  Father  which  He  has  pre 
pared  for  us  and  the  shimmering  mosaics  of  which  cast  their  rays  upon  the  searching 
eye.  "In  this  hall,  so  near  the  greatest  theater  of  the  grandest  pomp  of  the  world, 
before  the  doors  of  which  the  greatest  conquerors  of  down-trodden  countries  had 
passed  in  triumph,  the  stern  and  the  exalted  judge  of  the  world  found,  in  this  mosaic 
picture,  a  worthy  spot.  He  reminds  us  of  that  seriousness,  aye,  we  might  say,  of 
that  terror,  with  which  the  vanquished  Roman  world,  in  as  far  as  it  conceived  its 
lot,  hastened  to  the  feet  of  the  punishing  and  the  remunerating  Saviour  of  the  world. 
(Grisar,  vol.  I.  n.  163,  p.  185;  see  for  the  whole  matter  Grisar,  i.  c.  and  Gsell-Fcls, 
Rom.  S.  307  ff.)  But  that  these  grand  pragmatics,  which  the  basilica  and  its  Lenten 
liturgy  announce,  does  not  merely  effect  a  grand  exterior  magnificence,  but  is  in 
tended  to  penetrate  into  a  saving,  redeeming,  transforming,  and  regenerating  manner 
deep  into  the  inner  soul  —  therefore  the  Epistle  admonishes  us,  in  vivid  accents: 
Nolite  confidcrc  in  rcrbis  mcndacii  diccntcs:  Tcmplum  Domini,  tempi um  Domini, 
tcmplum  Domini  est.  Quoniam  si  bcne  dircxcritis  vias  vcstras  ct  studia  vcstra  ;  si 
fcceritis  indicium  inter  mruni  ct  proximum  ejus,  advenae,  ct  pupillo  ct  viduae  non  feceri- 
tis  calumnium  .  .  .  ct  post  dcos  alicnos  non  ambulaveritis  in  malum  wsmetipsis: 
habitabo  vobiscum  in  loco  isto  quern  dedi  patribus  vcstris  a  saeculo  et  usque  in  sacculum : 
ait  Dominus  omnipotcns. 

We  have  inserted  this  rather  long  digression  in  order  to  unfold,  in  a  manner,  by 
an  example  the  grand  latent  homiletics  of  the  liturgy  of  Lent  and  of  the  stations. 
The  explanation  of  such  a  prominent  critical  investigator  as  Grisar  (History  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Popes,  n.  162-165,  p.  183-188)  will  protect  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
development  sufficiently  against  the  objection  of  a  purely  arbitrary  interpretation. 
If  the  assembly  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  Christians  of  later  Roman  times  were 
moved  to  the  one  or  other  trend  of  the  described  circle  of  thoughts  by  the  station  of 
the  Thursday  of  the  third  week  of  Lent  and  celebrated  here  the  sacred  mysteries, 
then  it  could  recite  with  perfect  truth  the  Post-communio  of  the  mass  of  the  station: 
Sit  nobis  Dominc,  sacramenti  tui  certa  salvatio,  quae  cum  beatorum  tuorum  martyrum 
Cosmae  et  Damiani  meritis  imploratur.  The  collecta  at  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  was, 
without  doubt,  the  grandest  antithesis  that  possibly  could  be  imagined,  to  the  gather 
ing  of  the  pagan  physicians,  who  formerly  assembled  likewise  upon  this  spot  of  the 
Forum. 
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the  Sunday  with  a  festive  light:  Lactarc  Jerusalem  ct  convent-urn 
facile  omnes  qui  diligitis  cam:  gaudcte  cum  lactitia.  (Introit.) 
Christ  appears  in  the  Gospel  as  the  host  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  Bread  of  Eastertide:  erat  autcm  proximum  pascha,  dies  fcstus 
Judaeorum.  (Kv.  Joan.  6.)  This  multiplication  of  Bread  imme 
diately  preceded  the  promise  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and 
is  most  closely  connected  with  it.  It  was  wrought  one  year  before 
the  Last  paschal  Supper,  and  points  emphatically  to  the  great 
Thursday.  Driven  from  Jerusalem  by  His  enemies  Christ  cele 
brates,  in  His  own  manner,  a  paschal  feast,  and  announces  imme 
diately  thereafter,  in  a  grand  paschal  address,  the  paschal  banquet 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  does  not  yet  wish  to  celebrate  the 
Bloody  Sacrifice  of  Easter.  His  hour  is  not  yet  come.  Therefore 
He  celebrates,  in  Galilee,  His  own  feast  in  order  to  escape  His 
enemies,  who  are  already  prepared  to  attack  Him  in  a  bloody  man 
ner.  He  speaks  in  a  mysterious  manner  in  Capharnaum,  on  the 
day  after  His  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  bread,  of  His  immi 
nent  sacrificial  death,  and  of  its  unbloody  renewal  —  and  of  its 
most  beautiful  and  glorified  fruit,  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
The  scientific  exegesis  itself  —  which  shows  the  astounding  con 
nection  between  the  first  multiplication  of  bread  and  the  miracu 
lous  walking  on  the  sea  during  the  following  night,  and  of  the 
address  of  Jesus  on  His  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar 
(Compare  Grimm,  "Leben  Jesu,"  B.  III.,  Kap.  13,  S.,  455  ff.)  — 
points  out  to  us  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Church  in  having  read 
for  us  today  a  portion  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John.  Christ 
appears  in  the  light  of  the  catechetical  instruction  of  Capharnaum, 
which  He  gave  on  the  day  after  the  multiplication  of  the  bread, 
as  a  much  more  glorious  and  transformed  supernatural  Jiost  —  in  the 
miraculous  multiplication  of  the  paschal  communion.  This  idea  fits 
marvelously  into  the  entire  connection  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Sunday. 
I.  Christ  frees  His  own. 

1.  Moses  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt.     He  is  the 
preparatory  deliverer.     (Compare  the  lessons  and  responses  of  the 
first  and  the  second  nocturn.) 

2.  Christ  delivers  the  new  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  of 
falsehood  and  of  sin.     Christ  is  the  true  deliverer 

(a)  by  His  death  (compare  the  end  of  the  Epistle:  Qua  liber- 
tate  Christus  nos  liberavit)] 

(b]  by  His  victory  over  Satan,  by  the  victory  of  the  stronger 
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over  the  strong  —  precisely  through  this  death  of  Christ,  and  like 
wise  through  the  baptism  and  the  penance  of  individual  men,  who 
are  crucified  with  Christ  and  buried  with  Him  (compare  the  last 
week) ; 

(c)  by  the  foundation  of  His  free  Church,  which  is  no  slave 
but  a  free,  sovereign  daughter  of  God:  non  sumus  ancillac  _/////, 
sed  libcrac.  (Compare  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  Gal.,  c.  4.) 

II.  Christ  leads  those  -who  arc  invited  to  the  banquet.  The  Gospel 
of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  bread  (John,  c.  6),  in  con 
nection  with  the  nocturnal  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea  and  the 
great  address  at  Capharnaum,  points  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Altar  —  the  great  banquet  of  Christ,  to  which  He  invites  all  who 
have  secured  for  themselves  the  wedding  garment  through  bap 
tism  or  by  penance.  The  latent  fundamental  thoughts  are  these: 
Christ  delivers  to  us,  as  it  were,  His  Easter  address:  I  am  the 
great  Host.  I  can  give  miraculous  bread.  (The  multiplication  of 
the  bread.)  I  can  be  present  in  a  miraculous  manner.  (The  walk 
ing  on  the  sea  of  the  following  night.)  I  will  give  you  a  more 
miraculous  bread  than  I  gave  you  yesterday  evening.  I  can  be 
more  miraculously  present  than  I  was  last  night.  (Address  in 
Capharnaum,  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  which  we  are  here 
giving.)  I  will  give  you  a  more  miraculous  Bread  than  the  manna: 
I  will  give  you  the  real  Bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  the 
true  Bread  of  life.  I  am  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  the  real  Bread  of 
life.  I,  the  Son  of  man,  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  will  give  you  the 
Bread  of  Heaven,  the  Bread  of  life.  I,  the  Son  of  God,  whom  the 
Father  has  sealed,  Who  carries  the  seal  and  the  image  of  the  Father 
within  Himself,  Who  has  the  life  of  the  Father  within  Himself,  Who 
came  down  from  heaven  and  Who  will  ascend  into  heaven  —  I 
will  give  you  this  Bread  from  Heaven,  I  am  this  Bread  of  life. 
My  Flesh  and  my  Blood  are  this  Bread  from  Heaven.  My  Flesh 
and  Blood,  which  I  will  offer  as  a  sacrifice,  is  the  Bread  of  life. 
My  Flesh  and  Blood,  my  humanity,  but  not  dead  and  separated 
from  Me  —  but  united  with  the  divinity  and  glorified  through 
the  divinity,  is  this  Bread  of  life.  (The  sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
the  real  Body  and  the  real  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  present  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
Christ  Jesus,  present  under  the  appearances  with  His  Flesh  and 
Blood,  with  Body  and  soul,  with  divinity  and  humanity  —  is  this 
Bread  of  life  —  is  this  Bread  from  Heaven.)  In  this  Bread  of  life 
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you  must  believe  —  you — Jews,  disciples,  Apostles,  you  Christians, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  God  who  reveals  this.  This  Bread  of 
life  you  must  eat,  in  order  that  the  second  life,  the  supernatural 
life,  may  abide  in  you  and  you  live  for  My  sake.  If  you  eat  not 
this  Bread  you  will  revert  into  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  from  which 
I  have  delivered  you.  (Compare  the  whole  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  which  we  have  here  merely  sketched  the  ris 
ing  fundamental  thoughts  more  fully  for  a  homiletic  use,  based 
upon  a  scientific  exegesis.)  In  the  just  indicated  manner  the  cen 
tral  thoughts  might  be  thematically  and  clearly  evolved  into  a  dog- 
mat  ic-exegetic  sermon,  and  the  more  difficult  passages  might  be 
popularized,  though  the  text  should  be  conveniently  interspersed. 
The  just  mentioned  conception  shows  plainly  that  the  "Bread  of 
Life/'  throughout  the  whole  chapter,  is  the  same  concept  more 
accentuated  and  elucidated. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  Sunday  is  intended  to  put 
the  paschal  communion  into  the  focus  of  the  liturgy.  Even  the 
literal  sense  of  the  gospel  and  its  strictly  scientific  traceable  con 
nection  with  the  address  of  Capharnaum  point  to  this.  The 
preacher  should  therefore  very  often  present  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Host  to  the  congregation  —  and  preach  on  the  promise  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Altar,  or  on  the  institution  of  the  same,  on  faith 
in  this  sacrament,  on  preparation  for  the  same,  on  its  reception, 
its  fruits,  in  fact  —  on  the  Eucharistic  Christ.  According  to  the 
ancient  Christian  conception  these  \vere  all  so  many  rays  of  Easter, 
which  were  still  somewhat  obscure  to  the  catechumen  and  concealed 
under  an  image,  but  to  the  Christian  they  pointed  plainly  and 
clearly  to  Easter  and  to  Easter  communion. 

The  ferial  offices  of  this  week  depict,  with  great  force,  the  sub 
limity  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  have  received  and  with  whom 
all  should  be  united.  This  sublimity  appears  from  His  exalted 
addresses  (compare  the  Gospel  of  Feria  III,  and  of  the  Sabbatum) 
and  from  His  most  exalted  deeds:  The  clearing  of  the  temple  (Gos 
pel  of  Feria  II),  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  young  man  of 
Nairn  (Gospel  of  Feria  V),  and  of  Lazarus  (Feria  VI).  The  miracles 
of  Christ  appear  in  the  masses  mentioned  upon  the  background  of 
the  miracles  of  Eliseus  and  of  Elias  (see  the  Epistles),  which,  how 
ever,  infinitely  excel  these,  because  performed  by  His  own  power 
and  not  wrung  from  God  in  a  painstaking  manner.  The  nearer 
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we  approach  Passion-tide,  the  mightier,  the  more  forcibly  and 
impressively  is  the  divinity  of  Christ  accentuated  —  in  order  that  the 
Passion  may  lead  no  one  astray,  and  that  all  may  comprehend  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  His  divinity.  But,  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  on  Feria  IV,  one  of  the  most  important  stations  is  held 
in  Rome  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  the  converted  Apostle  of  faith 
and  of  grace  —  both  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the  church  and 
its  patron  and  an  account  of  the  necessary  condition  of  space.  On 
this  day  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  great  scrutinies  and  the 
beginning  of  the  preparatory  baptismal  ceremonies  with  the  traditio  sym 
bol  i,  the  beginning  of  the  gospels  and  of  the  "Our  Father."  After 
the  catechumens  had  been  introduced  into  the  religion,  they  were 
to  receive  the  sacred  formularies  and  documents  thereof,  in  order 
that  through  them  the  instruction  and  education  might  become 
clearer  and  more  emphasized.  After  the  first  solemn  reception  as 
full  catechumens  and  the  introductory  ceremonies,  the  competent 
ones  were  again  obliged  to  leave  the  basilica,  but  the  choir  sang 
the  Introit,  which  is  still  today  read  in  the  ferial  mass:  Cum  sanc- 
tijicatus  fucro  in  vobis,  congrcgabo  rcos  dc  unticrsis  t  err  is  et  ejjiimhun 
super  TOS  aquam  mundam  ct  mundabimini  ab  omnibus  iniquitatilms 
vcstris  ct  dabo  vobis  Spiritum  noi'inn.  (Ezek.,  c.  26.)  The  cate 
chumens,  who  were  recalled  with  their  sponsors  into  the  basilica, 
were  now,  after  the  collect  which  implores  fruits  of  fasting,  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  the  sponsors  who  accompanied  them. 
The  acolytes  and  the  exorcists  recited  over  them  the  baptismal 
exorcisms.  Then  the  lessons  followed,  still  read  today  from  Eze- 
kiel  (c.  36),  which  point  in  grand  language  to  the  purification  by 
baptism  and  penance  and  to  the  eating  of  the  mysterious  Bread. 
Next  came  the  ceremony,  still  in  vogue  today,  of  the  opening  of 
the  ears  with  the  exclamation:  Ephcta!  After  this  an  instruction 
was  given  to  the  catechumens,  as  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
ancient  sacramentaries,  on  the  four  Gospels  which  four  deacons 
brought  forth  in  solemn  procession.  After  this  came  the  tradition 
of  the  symbolum  and  of  the  "Our  Father."  Then  the  Gospel  of 
the  man  born  blind  was  announced,  and  this  is  still  read  to  this 
day  on  the  same  day.  The  Son  of  God  desires  to  transform  the 
catechumens  from  supernaturally  deaf  and  blind  into  persons  who 
hear  and  see  by  baptism  and  grace.  After  this  the  catechumens 
left  the  temple  in  order  to  enter  again  at  the  end  of  the  mass  to 
hear  the  day  announced  on  which  a  last  solemn  examination  on 
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the  profession  of  faith  and  the  other  formularies  would  take  place. 
The  impressive  liturgy  of  this  day  leads  the  preacher  also  to  a 
rich  source  of  thoughts  on  the  purification  and  the  glorification  of 
the  faithful  by  baptism,  by  penance,  and  first  communion  and  by 
paschal  communion  through  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  on 
the  union  with  the  same  Christ,  and  the  way  to  this  purification 
and  union  through  the  word  of  God  in  sermon  and  catechetical 
instruction,  in  instructions  on  confession  and  communion.  The 
homilist  may  also  point  to  this  very  ancient  example  on  the  preceding 
or  following  Sunday  of  Lent,  since  the  whole  congregation  is  inter 
ested  in  its  catechumens  and  thereby  awaken  an  interest  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  congregation  in  the  instruction  and  education 
of  those  approaching  confession  and  Holy  Communion  for  the  first 
time.  The  preacher  might  certainly  lead  his  hearers  in  spirit  to 
Rome  with  great  profit,  into  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  describe  to 
them  the  scrutinium  of  Feria  IV,  and  from  this  deduce  the  just  men 
tioned  applications  for  our  modern  days.  The  same  example  would 
also  awaken,  if  recounted  in  the  first  communicant  instruction 
possibly  precisely  on  this  day,  the  interest  of  the  children  mightily 
and  increase  their  zeal.  All  examples  which  stand  in  close  relation 
to  the  liturgy  and  the  time  just  celebrated  have  a  higher  significance 
and  a  special  blessing.1 

1  Statio  ad  Sanctum  Eusebium.  We  will  give  here  another  short  reminiscence. 
The  great  liturgical  cycle  which  announces  in  this  week  to  those  who  receive  sight, 
the  divinity  of  Christ  through  His  great  miracles,  contains  on  Feria  VI  a  Statio  ad 
S.  Eusebium.  Here  we  meet  a  new  and  a  striking  example  of  how  the  liturgy  under 
stands  the  discovery  or  creation  of  thoughtful  relations  to  its  station  Churches.  Thi; 
Titulus  Eusebii  is  already  mentioned  in  the  hieronymian  martyrology  (Martyrol. 
Hieronym.:  14.  Aug.),  (Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  I,  n.  136,  p.  149). 
The  church  of  St.  Eusebius  became  in  the  course  of  time  a  cemetery  church.  About  the 
time  of  the  pontificate  of  John  III  the  introduction  of  permanent  burial  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  began.  The  last  epitaph  now  known  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Calixtus  outside  of  the  walls,  falls  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Pope  John  III 
(560).  In  the  same  pontificate  (567)  occurs  also  the  most  ancient  inscription  of  a 
city  cemetery  within  the  walls,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  us  here.  This  inscrip 
tion,  found  in  the  year  1691  and  others  discovered  in  more  recent  times,  point  toward 
a  great  cemetery  on  the  Esquiline  hill  between  the  Thermes  of  Diocletian  (Maria 
degli  Angeli)  and  the  church  of  St.  Eusebius.  The  splendid  gardens  of  Maecenatis 
and  Lamiani  were  once  located  here.  The  renowned  Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas  found, 
at  the  laying  out  of  these  numerous  graves,  the  puticuli  of  ancient  Rome,  which  were 
formerly  located  outside  of  the  city,  and  he  covered  this  former  burying-place  of  the 
poor  and  the  slaves  with  dirt.  Afterwards,  in  Christian  times,  the  place  was  again 
put  to  its  former  use.  But  the  abominable  pits  of  ancient  Rome's  bulk-cemeteries 
were  not  re-established,  but  narrow,  yet  clean  and  solitary  chambers,  in  keeping 
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§  29.   PASSION-TIDE.     (Third  Step) 

After  Christ  had  passed  before  our  souls  as  an  example  in  our 
conflict,  as  a  teacher  and  lawgiver  for  our  battle,  and  as  a  final  and 
strong  victor  in  the  great  struggle,  after  He  had  invited  to  His 
paschal  and  victorious  banquet  those  who  were  delivered  through 
baptism  and  confession,  we  ought  learn  to  understand  more  deeply 
and  directly  at  what  price  we  were  purchased,  delivered,  invited  to 
come  to  Him  and  united  with  Him.  Therefore  the  Church  shows 
us  during  the  following  weeks  Christ  as  the  atoning  High  Priest, 
laden  'with  the  cross  and  covered  with  blood  and  wounds.  The 
Church  desires  to  fulfil  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  could  write  to 
the  Galatians  concerning  his  sermons  and  the  celebrations  of  the 
Passion:  " Christ  Jesus  hath  been  set  forth  before  your  eyes  cruci 
fied  among  you."  (Gal.  3:1.)  She  confesses  with  the  same 
Apostle:  "I  judged  not  myself  to  know  anything  among  you,  but 
Jesus  Christ:  and  Him  crucified."  (I  Cor.  2:  2.)  The  Church 
paints  the  Passion  of  Christ  first  in  great  general  outlines  during 
Passion  Week,  but  exclusively  and  in  detail  only  in  Holy  Week. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  faithful  no  longer  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  entire  Holy  Week,  the  preacher  should  deliver  a 
cycle  of  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  from  time  to  time, 
throughout  the  entire  Lent. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  will  lead  us 

with  the  dignity  of  man,  generally  enclosed  by  a  square  roof  and  walled  in  with  plain 
tiles,  mostly  within  a  small  depth  of  the  earth.  Both  the  noble  and  the  humble 
received  the  burial  blessing  and  the  liturgical  parting  salutation  of  the  Church,  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  prayers  for  peace,  the  pax  of  the  hereafter.  Into  this 
church  of  St.  Eusebius  the  pilgrims  entered  on  the  Friday  after  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  station.  Recall  to  mind  how  the  ancient 
procession  of  the  stations  marched  over  the  broad  and  (possibly  even  now)  most 
prominent  cemetery  of  Rome  to  the  celebration  of  mass  into  St.  Eusebius.  There 
you  find  for  the  Gospel,  as  still  on  this  day,  the  history  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It 
pertains  to  that  cycle  of  divine  proofs  which  pervades  this  whole  week.  But  the  reason 
for  the  selection  of  precisely  this  miracle  consists,  doubtless,  in  the  just  sketched 
oldest  history  of  this  holy  place.  In  the  cemetery  church  of  St.  Eusebius  the  deacon 
sang  on  this  day  the  words  of  Christ:  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  and  also 
that  triumphant  and  powerful  word  which  the  Son  of  God  pronounced  at  the  tomb 
of  putrefaction:  "Lazarus,  come  forth!"  Easter,  the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  was 
at  hand.  The  catechumens  longed  for  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  Risen  One.  Out 
side  are  seen  the  quiet  graves  on  the  Esquiline  hill  as  far  as  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 
Read  now  the  mass  of  Feria  IV  in  view  of  this.  (See  the  highly  interesting  explana 
tions  given  by  Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  I,  n.  430,  p.  667  ff.  which 
we  have  followed  here.) 
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more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  third  step  of  the  preparation  for 
Easter. 

§  30.   PASSION  SUNDAY 

Christ  the  Suffering  High  Priest 

Passion  Sunday  shows  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ  from  a  two 
fold  view.  It  shows: 

A.  Christ,  the  High  Priest,  as  the  suffering  Son  of  Man  —  in 
the  epistle,  in  the  hymns,  and  partially  also  in  the  lessons  of  the 
first  nocturn  taken  from  Jeremias,  who   typified  in  himself   the 
Passion  of  Christ. 

B.  Christ,  the  High  Priest,  as  the  glorious  Son  of  God  —  in 
the  Gospel. 

A.   Christ  the  High  Priest  —  as  the  suffering  God-man 

The  liturgy  of  this  Sunday  directs  the  preacher  to  three  copious 
fountains  for  a  general  conception  of  the  Passion  of  Christ: 

1.  To  the  biblical  dogma  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  con 
tained  in  the  Epistle.     (Heb.,  c.  9.)     Also: 

2.  To  the  scientific  dogma,  to  be  constructed  thereon.     Also: 

3.  To  the  pragmatics  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  contained  in  the 
hymns. 

i.   Scriptural  dogma  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  —  the  High  Priest 

-  contained  in  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  c.  9.     We  will  consider  the 
biblical  doctrines  of  faith,  contained  in  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews 
(c.  9),  in  a  close  connection  with  the  epistle,  in  the  following  points: 

(a)  Christ  the  High  Priest  of  future  gifts  enters,  and  He  pre 
cedes  us  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Heaven,  into  the  interior  of 
the  veil,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest,  on  the  feast  of  the  atonement, 
entered  typically  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

(6)  Christ  passes,  like  that  high  priest,  from  the  sanctuary  into 
the  holy  of  holies.  But  Christ  does  not  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
through  a  tent  made  by  the  hands  of  men.  He  preceded  us  and,  for 
our  sake,  He  went  into  the  Holy  of  the  Holies  of  Heaven  through 
an  exalted  and  perfect  tent,  which  belongs  not  to  natural  creation 

-  through  the  tent  of  His  Holy  Humanity  united  with  the  Divinity, 
wrought  in  a  marvelous  (virginal)  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(tabernacidum  non  manufactum,  Heb.  9).     At  His  very  entrance 
into  the  world  Christ  said:    A  body  Thou  hast  fitted  to  me,  oh, 
Father!     Behold  I  come  —  instead  of  the  old  holocaust  —  to  do 
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Thy  will  —  as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement.  (Heb.  10:5  sqq. ;  see 
above,  pp.  57  and  58.)  Now  He  actually  offers  this  His  humanity 
as  an  atonement  for  the  burden  of  our  sins. 

(c)  Christ  enters  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Heaven  by  His 
Blood.  But,  He  does  not  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple, 
like  the  high  priest  on  the  day  of  atonement,  with  the  typical  blood 
of  the  animals  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  could  only  purify  externally  (in  a  levitical  manner  and  in 
wardly  only  by  the  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Himself)  —  but 
He  entered  through  His  own  Blood  into  the  sanctuary  of  Heaven, 
which  He  unlocked  for  us.  For: 

(a)  He  sacrificed  Himself  as  God-man  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
an  immaculate  and  infinite  sacrifice  which  could  atone  for  all.  Dclcns 
quod  adversus  nos  crat  chirographum  decreti,  quod  crat  contrarium 
nobis,  et  ipsum  tulit  de  mcdio,  ajfigens  illud  cruel.  (Col.  2:  14.) 
He  accomplished  this  sacrifice  through  His  death  which  brought 
infinite  atonement:  morte  intercedcnte.  (Heb.  9:15  sqq.) 

(/3)  He  destroyed  sin,  mortal  sin,  thereby,  and  cleansed  the 
souls,  the  consciences  thereof:  cmundabit  conscicntiam  nostram 
ab  opcribus  mortuis  ad  scrvicndum  Deo  viventi.  (Heb.  9:  14.) 
Finally, 

(a)  He  merited  for  us  thereby  supernatural  life,  grace  upon 
earth  and  through  grace  —  eternal  glory  —  ad  scrvicnditm  Deo 
viventi  —  actcrna  redcmptione  invcnta.  (Heb.  9:  12,  and  9:  14.) 

Thus  Christ  became  a  mediator  of  a  new  Testament.  (Heb. 
9:  15.)  Through  original  sin  all  had  lost  the  right  of  the  inheritance 
of  grace  and  the  promise  of  heaven,  which  flowed  from  grace.  By 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  through  the  death  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
of  God,  we  have  again  become  capable  of  partaking  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  God.  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  our  testator.  He 
died  for  us.  Dying  and  atoning  He  left  unto  us  an  immeasurable 
inheritance  —  grace  and  glory,  supernatural  life  here  and  eternal, 
supernatural  life  hereafter,  which  He  communicates  to  us  through 
baptism,  penance,  and  communion.  These  are  the  somewhat  pop 
ularized  thoughts  of  the  difficult  Epistle  and  of  the  entire  ninth 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  liturgy  itself  presents  a  comparison  of  these  passages  with 
scientific  dogma  to  the  preacher,  so  that  he  may  gain  new  homiletic 
material  and  attain  new  view-points,  proofs,  and  popularization 
through  the  relation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  theology  of  the  letter 
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to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  entire  theology  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of 
tradition. 

2.  The  Traditional  Dogma  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  the  High 
Priest.  The  comparison  of  the  dogma  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  the  liturgy  of  today  presents  to  us,  with  dogma 
in  general,  expands  and  accentuates  the  conception  of  the  homilist. 
We  shall  here  collect  the  relative  fundamental  thoughts  by  way  of 
comparison.  Thus  the  biblical  ideas  may  be  profitably  combined 
with  the  well-known  theses  of  dogma  —  they  mutually  illustrate 
each  other. 

(a]  The  restoration  of  salvation  was  accomplished,  according  to 
the  divine  will,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  which  became  for  all 
men  of  all  times  the  bloody  sacrifice.     (Compare  the  constant  and 
living  but  unbloody  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.)     (See 
Matt.  1:21;    18:  ii.     Symb.  Nic.  et  Const.  Philipp.  2:8;    I  Pet. 
2:  22-24;    Apoc.  i:  15,  and  especially  Heb.,  c.  9,  from  which  the 
epistle  of  this  day  is  taken.) 

(b)  Christ  offered  Himself  for  us,  through  II is  death,  as  our  ran 
som,  for  the  deliverance  of  those  imprisoned  (I  Tim.  2:6)  —  "pur 
chased  with  a  great  price"  (I  Cor.  6:  20,  and  I  Pet.  i:  18,  19)  - 
since  "the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all"  (Isaias 
43:  6)  —  since  He  "Who  did  no  sin  .  .  .  bore  our  sins  in  His  body 
upon  the  tree")  I  Pet.  2:  22-24)  — was  punished  and  chastized  as 
though  He  committed  the  sins  and  deserved  the  punishment.     Ecce 
a  gnus  Dei,  eccc  qui  toll-it  peccatum  mundi.     (John   1:29.)     Thus, 
through  His  own  blood,  He  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  the 
decree  that  stood  against  us,  canceled  it,  and  fastened  it  to  the 
cross  (Col.  2:  14),  and  placed  Himself  as  an  immaculate  and  inno 
cent  sacrifice  upon  the  scales  of  divine  justice.     Thus  He  gave  to 
the  infinitely  offended  God  a  recompense  of  infinite  value:  dbun- 
davit  delictum,  superabundavit  gratia  (Rom.  5:  20),  a  recompense 
not  due  to  God,  but  a  voluntary  recompense:  "He  was  offered, 
because  it  was  His  will  (Isaias  53:  7),  as  He  showed  in  a  magnani 
mous  manner  on  Calvary  and  in  the  hour  of  death ;  a  recompense 
wrhich  God  would  not  refuse,  nor  could  He  according  to  the  eternal 
design  of  His  mercy. 

,  (c)  Christ  offered  Himself  as  a  ransom  for  all.  "He  entered 
once  into  the  Holies,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption."  (Heb. 
9:  12.)  "Christ  gave  Himself  as  a  ransom  for  all."  (I  Tim.  2:6.) 
"There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  of  God  and  man,  the  man 
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Christ  Jesus  Who  gave  Himself  a  redemption  for  all."  (I  Tim. 
2:6,  7.) 

(d)  This  redemption  has,  finally,  a  threefold,  immeasurable,  and 
glorious  object:  To  ojj ended  justice  it  offers  satisfaction.  Our  dead 
works  and  our  condemnation  wrought  thereby,  it  removes:  chiro- 
graphum  dccreti  tulit  dc  media:  Christ  blotted  out  and  canceled 
the  handwriting  of  the  judgment  that  stood  against  us  (the  mort 
gage  which  burdened  the  earth) ;  He  removed  it  and  fastened  it  to 
the  cross.  (Col.  2:  14.)  This  redemption  secured  life  for  us  —  the 
life  of  grace  and  the  eternal  life  which  buds  and  blossoms  there 
from:  aeterna  rcdcmptione  invcnta:  ut  vitam  habcant  ct  abundantius 
habeant.  (John  10:  10;  compare  herewith  the  ideas  formed,  sub 
n.  i,  and  also  the  explanations  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter, 
but  especially  the  Kurzg.  Handbuch  d.  K.  R.  v.  W.  Willmer,  S.J., 
§§  134-138.) 

The  preacher  may  now  compare  'most  profitably  the  biblical 
and  the  scientific  dogma  with  the  pragmatics  of  the  liturgy. 

3.    The   pragmatics   of  the  Hymns  on  the  Atonement  of  the  High 

Priesthood  of  Christ 

Out  of  the  splendid  hymns  of  the  Passion:  "Pange  lingua 
gloriosi"  -  "  Yexilla  Regis  "  -  and  "  Lustra  sex  "  -  we  will  select 
a  few  dogmatic-pragmatic  ideas  for  the  explanation  and  populariza 
tion  of  which  the  proposed  ideas  given  in  i  and  2  are  especially 
appropriate. 

1 .  The  cross  is  a  banner  of  victory.     Christ  goes  forth  as  a  leader 
with  the  banner  of  the  cross.     He  falls  into  the  mire  on  the  wray, 
into  the  contempt  of  the  world,  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and 
His  murderers,  into  a  final  and  most  horrid  dereliction,  into  death 
and  the  grave  —  but  He  triumphs  precisely  through  this,  He  casts 
out  thereby,  as  our  great  leader  who  has  gone  through  all  the  hard 
ships  of  the  campaign,  and  as  the  stronger,  He  casts  out  the  armed 
strong  leader  of  this  wrorld  and  divests  him  of  his  armor.     And 
why?     This  is  shown  by  the  dogmatic  thoughts  which  we  have 
just  sketched.     (Compare  n.  i,  b,  c,  a,  and  n.  2,  a,  b.)     (Compare 
also  §  27,  p.  280  sqq.) 

2.  The  cross  is  the  tree  of  life:   arbor  una  nobilis.     Through 
Christ  it  brings  a  new  life,  the  second  life  and  its  fruits  (sacraments), 
which  will  secure  life  for  those  who  eat  thereof.     This  tree  of  life 
bears : 
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(a)  being   itself   hard  —  the    sweetest    burden :     Flecte   ramos 
arbor  alta,  etc.; 

(b)  itself,  a  wood  of  contempt  —  it  bears  the  fruit  of   honor 
which  animates  and  glorifies  all:    Siha  talcm  nulla  profcrt,  etc. 
(Hymnus  —  Lustra  sex;    compare  with  this  the  dogmatic  ideas  of 
n.  i,  p.  294  sqq.,  c.  ft,  y,  and  n.  2,  p.  297  d.) 

3.  The  cross  is  an  ark:  Area  mnndo  naufrago. 

4.  The  cross  is  a  scale:    Statcra  facta  corporis  tulitque  praedam 
tartari.     The  scale  of  justice  stands  upon  Calvary's  height.     The 
scale  of  sin  is  only  balanced  and  equalized  by  the  eternal  hell  or 
by  the  Passion  of  Christ  —  by  the  weight  of  justice  or  by  the  weight 
of  mercy.     (Compare   the    dogmatic   thoughts,   n.    i,   a,   b,   c}   a 
n.  2,  a,  b,  d.     Compare  also  below,  §  37  sqq.  of  Holy  Week.) 

The  one  side  of  the  scale  is  filled  with  all  the  sins,  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  the  betrayal  of  Judas,  and  from  the  betrayal  of 
Judas  to  the  last  crimes  at  the  end  of  the  world.  All  of  our  sins 
are  also  weighed  in:  abundavit  ddictum.  Then  Christ  places  into 
the  other  side  of  the  scale  the  immeasurable  and  the  infinite  weight 
of  His  Passion:  superabundant  gratia  (Rom.  5:  20):  ut  possitis 
compreJienderc  cum  omnibus  sanctis  quae  sit  latitude  ct  longitudo  ct 
sublimitas  ct  profundum  (charitatis  Christi} ;  scire  ctiam  —  super- 
em  inentem  charitatcm  Christi  scicntiae,  ut  implcamini  in  omnem 
plcnitudincm  Dei.  (Ephes.  3:  18,  19.) 

Though  the  liturgy  of  Passion  Sunday  depicts  for  us  Christ 
the  High  Priest,  as  the  suffering  son  of  man  in  the  nocturns,  in 
the  Epistle  and  in  the  hymns,  yet,  in  the  Gospel  it  proclaims  Him, 
nevertheless,  as  the  glorious  Son  of  God. 

B.   Christ  —  the  High  Priest  —  the  Glorious  Son  of  God 

The  Gospel  (John,  c.  8)  presents  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
During  the  course  of  Lent,  and  especially  during  the  last  week, 
the  testimonies  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  loudly  proclaimed  His 
divinity.  Now  to  these  testimonies  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  the 
solemn  personal  testimonies  of  Christ  are  added.  It  was  the 
Gospels  of  Lent  that  unfolded  for  us  an  image  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus,  so  that  their  testimonies  are  incontrovertible.  Today 
Christ  proclaims  Himself: 

(a)  Sinless:  Quis  ex  wbis  arguet  me  de  peccato?  (Beginning  of 
the  Gospel.)  He  is  therefore  the  High  Priest  of  whom  the  Apostle 
says:  Talis  enim  decebat  ut  nobis  esset  pontifex,  sanctus,  innocens, 
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impollutus,  scgrcgatus  a  peccatoribus,  et  excelsior  coelis  factus:  qui 
non  habet  neccssitatem  quotidie,  quemadmodum  saccrdotcs,  prius  pro 
suis  delict  is  hostias  ojjcrrc,  dcinde  pro  populi:  hoc  cnim  fecit  scmcl, 
seipsum  ojjcrendo.  (Heb.  7:  26,  27.) 

(/3)  Giving  life:  Amen,  amen  dico  vobis:  si  quis  sermonem  menm 
servaverit,  mortem  non  videbit  in  aeternum.  (Gospel.)  And  in  con 
nection  with  the  powerful  dispute  which  arose  over  these  words, 

(y)  Greater  than  Abraham:  Nunqnid  Tu  major  cs  Patre  nostro 
Abraham?  Abraham  pater  nosier  exidtavit,  ut  vidcrct  diem  mcum, 
vidit,  et  gavisus  est;  and  when  the  dispute  had  risen  to  its  height, 

(8)  Older  than  Abraham,  i.e.,  eternally  present,  long  before 
Abraham  was  —  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God:  antcquam  Abraham 
fieret,  ego  sum.  Before  this  illuminating  and  overpowering  sun 
of  revelation  infidelity  vanishes  into  a  mere  threatening  thunder 
cloud.  Only  a  little  is  lacking  to  make  the  God-man  even  now  a 
bloody,  a  suffering  High  Priest:  Tulcrant  ergo  lapidcs  ut  jaccrcnt 
in  eum.  But  His  hour  is  not  yet  come:  Jesus  autcm  abscondit  sc 
et  exivit  de  templo.  We  see  how  anxious  the  Church  is  to  proclaim, 
over  and  over  again,  the  divinity  of  Christ  before  He  descends 
entirely  into  the  nocturnal  shadow  of  the  Passion.  Only  a  true 
comprehension  of  the  divinity  and  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  will 
secure  a  genuine  comprehension  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  —  of  the 
High  Priest  who  redeemed  us:  II ic  autcm,  co  quod  mancat  in  acter 
num,  sempiternum  habet  saccrdotium.  Vnde  et  sakarc  in  pcrpcluum 
potcst  acccdentes  per  scmctipsum  ad  Deum:  semper  livens  ad  intcr- 
pellandum  pro  nobis.  (Heb.  7:24,  25.)  Thus  the  Church  leads 
us  constantly  deeper  into  the  Passion  of  Christ.  She  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  (Compare  also  Quinquagesima,  p.  259,  §  23,  and 
Feria  IV,  after  the  IV  Sunday  of  Lent.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  veiling  of  the  cross  has  its  causa  occasion- 
alis  in  the  final  verses  of  the  gospel:  Jesus  autcm  abscondit  sc  et 
exivit  de  templo.  But,  since  the  veiling  of  the  cross  (and  of  the 
images)  has  now  a  close  relation  with  the  unveiling  of  Good  Friday 
and  continues  until  then,  the  liturgy,  no  doubt,  intends  to  accen 
tuate  the  idea  of  the  causa  occasionalis.  The  concealed  cross 
recalls:  (a)  the  concealment  of  Christ  in  the  temple;  (b)  the  con 
cealment  and  the  veiling  of  the  divinity  through  the  Passion  of 
Christ  (Durandus);  (c)  the  concealment  and  the  veiling  of  the 
crosses  should  remind  us  of  the  true  cross  erected  on  Golgotha, 
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and  unfold  the  same  to  us  with  all  its  entire  doctrine  of  faith,  of 
moral,  and  of  grace.  As  the  Church  abstains  on  Good  Friday  from 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  order  to  celebrate  the  one  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  so  she  veils  the  crosses  to  commemorate  the 
true  cross  of  Golgotha:  non  cnlm  judicai'i  me  scirc  aliquid  inter  vos 
nisi  Jcsum  et  hunc  crucifxum.  (I  Cor.  2:  2.)  (d)  The  veiled  cross 
preaches,  for  the  last  time,  justice  and  penance  —  in  order  that 
the  love,  the  atonement,  and  the  grace  of  the  cross  may  unveil 
itself  to  us,  prepared  and  penitent,  at  the  unveiling  on  Good  Friday. 
In  a  threatening  and  terrifying  manner  the  veiled  cross  also  reminds 
us  of  the  veiled  love  of  the  Judge. 

The  Passion-week  extends  the  double  series  of  the  tfioitglits  of 
Passion  Sunday.  The  hymns,  the  lessons  of  Jeremias  and  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  announce  the  catastrophe  of  the  Passion. 
They  bring  it  constantly  nearer  to  us,  and  narrate  the  immediately 
preceding  occurrences,  and  they  show  us  the  constantly  growing 
conflict  and  the  constantly  increasing  persecution.  These  are  the 
menacing  thunder-clouds  of  the  final  catastrophe.  The  Gospels 
remind  us  also  of  the  divinity  of  the  High  Priest,  who  meets  His 
suffering  with  the  greatest  deliberation.  These  reminders  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  are  like  sheets  of  fire  and  distress  signals,  which 
blaze  up  during  the  nightly  storms  of  the  Passion-week.  In  spite 
of  the  impending  Passion,  in  spite  of  the  imminent  fall  of  Christ, 
He  is  and  ever  remains  the  divine  victor  and  Redeemer,  quia  Pater 
in  me  et  ego  in  Patrc.  (Gospel  of  Feria  IV.)  Pater  clarified  nomen 
tuum.  Venit  ergo  vox  dc  coclo:  et  darificavi  et  iterum  clarificabo 
(Gospel  of  the  Sabbath.) 

The  Friday  of  Sorrows.  Eight  days  before  Good  Friday  the 
feast  of  the  sorrows  of  Mary  is  introduced,  with  its  immortal  se 
quence,  the  "Stabat  Mater,"  like  a  preliminary  octave.  Benedict 
the  XIV  ascribes  the  first  particular  introduction  of  this  feast  to 
a  provincial  council  of  Cologne  in  the  year  1423.  (a)  Mary  appears 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  as  the  sympathizing  Mother,  co-operating 
in  the  work  of  the  redemption.  It  is  the  Good  Friday  of  Mary. 
With  a  plastic  brevity  and  pregnancy  the  Introit  introduces  the 
fact.  The  Mother  of  Sorrows  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Simeon.  (See  also  the  oration.)  (0)  The 
Gospel  extends  and  accentuates  the  fact  and  brings  it  humanly 
near  to  us.  (7)  The  Epistle  gives  the  dogma,  the  doctrine  of  the 
faith  of  this  fact:  Mary  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  redemp- 
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tion.  With  the  prefiguring  song  in  praise  of  Judith  by  the  people 
(Judith,  c.  13),  this  her  co-operation  is  praised.  (8)  In  the  sequence 
a  stream  of  the  deepest  sentiments  concerning  this  fact  flows 
onward  toward  us  and  carries  us  onward  in  sympathy,  in  sorrow, 
in  recollection,  and  in  renewal.  These  are  affections  of  immortal 
beauty  and  of  infinite  fertility:  The  Sorrows  of  Mary  (St.  1-5), 
our  sorrow'  with  Mary  (St.  5  and  6).  Mary  now  leads  us  to  the 
sorrows  of  Christ  Himself,  who  suffers  for  sinners  (St.  7),  who 
suffers  enormously  (St.  8),  in  order  that  sinners  might  love  again 
(St.  9),  might  sympathize  again  (Sts.  10  and  n),  and  suffer  with 
Christ  (St.  12),  that  in  sympathy,  suffering,  and  co-operation  they 
might  pluck  the  fruits  from  the  Passion  of  Christ  (St.  12,  to  the 
end). 

''Eia  Mater  istud  agas 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 
Corde  meo  valide!  — 

Holy  Mother!   pierce  me  through; 
In  my  heart  each  wound  renew 
Of  my  Saviour  crucified. 

This  is  the  great  Pauline  fundamental  thought,  which  the  poet, 
in  marvelous  love  of  Christ  and  of  Mary,  develops  throughout  the 
entire  Sequence.  The  impression  of  these  wounds  upon  the  mem 
ory,  the  imagination,  the  believing  intellect,  upon  the  co-operating, 
denying,  and  suffering  will,  into  the  deep,  complete,  and  perfect 
feeling  —  is  that  great  gift  which  we  implore  in  these  last  days  of 
Lent  through  the  intercession  of  the  sorrowful  Mother:  nt  qui 
transfixioncm  cjus  ct  passioncm  venerando  recolimus,  gloriosis  mentis 
el  prccibus  omnium  sanctorum  cruel  fiddlier  adstantium  intcrccden- 
tibus  —  passionis  tuac  ejjectum  fcliccm  consequamur;  qui  vivis,  etc. 
(Oration.)  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  the  image  of  the 
Vespers  of  Good  Friday:  Mary  with  the  body  of  Christ  upon  her 
lap  —  has  become  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  image  of  consolation 
to  the  Catholic  people,  before  which  they  love  to  meditate  upon  the 
great  problem  of  the  Passion  and  learn  to  appreciate  it.  The 
rock-ribbed  sorrow  of  Niobe  and  the  suffering  of  Laocoon,  decreed 
by  inexorable  fate,  form  the  foil  upon  whose  despairing  background 
the  image  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrow  —  surrounded  by  the  last 
fluttering  rays  of  Good  Friday  as  the  first  hope  of  Easter  —  is 
depicted  and  serves  as  a  consolation  to  suffering  humanity:  Nonne 
haec  oportuit  pati  Christus  et  ita  intrarc  in  gloriam  suam?  (Luke 
24:  28.)  Diccbat  aiitcm  ad  omties:  Si  quis  milt  post  me  venire, 
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abneget  semetipsum,  tollat  crucem  suam  quotidie  et  sequatur  se.  (Luke 
9:  23;  see  the  Imitation  of  Christ:  de  rcgia  via  cruel s;  compare 
Keppler,  das  Problem  des  Leidens,  Stecher,  S.J.,  Maria,  Die  wun- 
derbare  Mutter  (Mater  admirabilis);  Mai-predigten :  19.  Mai: 
Marias  Liebe  zum  Leiden,  p.  2i8ff.,  and  May  27:  Marias  Grosse 
im  Versohnungstote  Christi,  p.  313  ff.  (2  ed.  of  P.  Fischer,  S.J., 
Innsbruck,  Rauch,  1902.)  We  should  also  like  to  recall  here  an 
other  feast  of  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,  that  of  the  third  Sunday  of 
September.  This  feast  possesses  likewise  a  deeply  conceived  lit 
urgy  of  much  homiletic  wealth.  But  there  exists  a  somewhat 
pronounced  difference  between  the  two  feasts.  On  the  Friday  of 
Sorrows  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  in  the  foreground.  Mary  is  the 
sympathizing  Mother,  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  redemption. 
She  invites  the  world  to  sympathy  and  co-operation  (dolorosa 
cooper  atrix).  The  feast  of  September,  celebrated  toward  the  end 
of  the  cycle  of  Pentecost,  shows  Mary  as  the  Queen  of  Martyrs. 
There  we  survey  an  ocean  of  sorrows,  viewed  from  the  cross.  Thus 
she  becomes  for  us  an  intercessor,  applying  to  us  the  Passion  of 
Christ  —  a  type  of  our  own  suffering  with  Christ.  (Compare 
Amberger,  Pastoral,  II,  B.  Passionzeit,  p.  772,  4  ed.) 

§  31.   SERMONS  TOR  LENT     (Methods) 

From  ancient  times  an  ever-increasing  and  accentuated  announc 
ing  of  the  word  of  God  seemed  to  have  been  a  particular  part  of 
Lent.  Lent  was  —  as  we  have  seen  in  the  historical  review  — 
always  intimately  connected  with  the  instruction,  the  education, 
and  the  baptism  of  the  catechumens.  Their  preparation  for  and 
their  introduction  into  the  truth  and  grace  could  scarcely  be  accom 
plished  without  a  richer  announcement  of  the  word  of  God:  fides 
ex  audit u:  auditus  autcm  per  vcrbum  Christi.  (Rom.  10:  17.) 
Lent,  furthermore,  was  to  effect  a  renovation  of  the  life  of  the 
whole  congregation,  to  awaken  the  great  sinners  and  the  penitents 
and  even  the  just,  for  no  one  is  without  sin,  to  a  new  and  an  increas 
ing  spiritual  life.  This  really  required  a  richer  and  a  more  impres 
sive  announcement  of  the  word  of  God.  All  were  to  be  prepared  for 
the  paschal  sacraments  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living.  When  bap 
tism  of  the  adults  became  less  frequent  in  Christianized  countries 
-  preparation  for  penance  and  communion  became  more  prom 
inent.  In  spite  of  all  changes  regarding  penitential  discipline  the 
great  aim  of  the  renewal  of  the  entire  Church  for  Easter  remained, 
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and  therefore  also  the  homiletic  character  of  the  time.  This  hom- 
iletic  character  we  have  learned  from  the  historical  and  the  liturgical 
considerations  of  Lent.  To  this  is  added  the  ecclesiastical  legisla 
tion  itself,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  intention,  aims 
also  in  modern  times  at  an  increased  activity  of  preaching.  (Trid. 
Sess.  24,  c.  4;  see  above:  Duty  of  preaching,  p.  36,  note  2.)  Under 
present  conditions  Lent  requires  a  special  consideration  and  a  more 
exalted  pastoral  activity  for  the  ordinary  Sunday  sermons,  and, 
wherever  possible  (si  cpiscopi  ita  oportere  duxerint.  Trid.},  for  the 
extraordinary  afternoon  or  evening  Lenten  sermons.  These  extraor 
dinary  Lenten  sermons  may  be  given  either  on  Sundays  or  holy 
days,  or  during  the  week-days.  The  latter  is  commendable  in 
cities  and  industrial  centers,  provided  a  time  be  selected  at  which 
all  can  be  present.  The  week-day  sermons  are  in  our  regions, 
where  otherwise  the  decrees  concerning  sermons  are  strictly  fol 
lowed,  less  urgent,  especially  if,  from  time  to  time,  missions  for 
the  people  and  spiritual  exercises  for  the  various  classes  are  insti 
tuted.  For  this  entire  homiletic  activity  cycles  of  sermons  are 
most  commendable.  We  have  already  emphasized  above,  in  the 
liturgical-homiletic  description  of  the  Lenten  liturgy,  the  cyclical 
character,  and  remarked  how  easily  and  naturally,  in  the  fullest 
sense  cum  fundament o  in  re,  the  liturgy  is  also  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  Nevertheless,  the  preacher  must  often  have  recourse 
to  cycles  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  liturgy.  Yet, 
there  will  be  many  occasions  on  which  even  the  selection  of  deviat 
ing  material  may  be  properly  inserted  in  the  course  of  the  sermon, 
f.i.,  an  idea  of  the  liturgy  of  the  day.  But  in  case  the  object  of 
the  sermon  is  not  naturally  connected  with  the  Gospel  that  has 
been  read,  then  those  risky  rhetorical  bridges,  from  text  to  the 
object,  the  construction  and  deliverance  of  which  would  only  rob 
time  and  bear  no  fruit,  should  not  be  constructed.  Rather  hasten 
into  the  medias  res,  or  begin  writh  an  interesting  and  short  recapitu 
lation  of  the  cycle  or  of  a  part  thereof.  Whoever,  ordinarily,  delivers 
very  often  exegetical  and  thematic  homilies,  whoever  is  anxious, 
in  connection  with  the  gospel,  to  make  the  people  familiar  with 
Christ  Jesus  —  may,  without  going  astray,  deliver,  from  time  to 
time,  also  a  cycle  of  sermons  which  have  no  intimate  relation  with 
the  gospel. 

The  liturgy,  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  times  will  suggest  to  the  preacher  fuller  methodical  directions. 
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i.  Dogmatic-catechetical  sermons.  The  entire  Lenten  time  is 
adapted  to  bring  before  us  Christ  and  His  holy  religion  in  a  more 
fruitful  and  impressive  whole,  or  from  various  view-points.  (Com 
pare  above,  p.  265  sqq.,  271  sqq.)  The  preacher  should  therefore 
select,  from  time  to  time,  several  chapters  of  dogma  as  material 
for  his  Lenten  discourses.  For  this  purpose  he  should  compare  a 
dogmatic  handbook  with  the  diocesan  catechism  and  the  list  of 
themes  of  the  sermons  delivered  in  his  church  for  several  years. 
The  handbook  of  religion  by  \Yillmer  is  extraordinarily  clear  and 
pithy  in  its  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  selections  of  material  (for 
this  purpose  we  recommend  the  smaller  compendium,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  preacher).  The  homilist  will  also  derive 
a  great  profit  from  the  use  of  summaries  and  verbal  indices  of 
several  handbooks  of  dogma  and  of  dogmatic  monographs,  also 
of  dogmatic-catechetical  popular  writers,  such  as  Wetzel,  Segur, 
P.  Lerch,  also  dogmatic  collections  of  sermons,  f.i.,  Bourdaloue, 
Scherer's  Bibliothek  fur  Prediger,  Zollner,  Thuille,  P.  Schork,  Die 
Geheimnisse  unseres  Glaubens,  Colmar  Predigten,  McCarthy's 
sermons,  Didon's  sermons,  Monsabre,  Foersters,  and  Ehrlers 
Predigten,  commentaries  on  the  catechism  by  Schmitt,  Mohler, 
and  Spirago.  Many  of  the  less  speculative  parts  of  the  Summa 
Theol.  of  St.  Thomas  will  point  out  to  the  preacher  appropriate 
and  fruitful  treasures.  \Ve  recommend,  as  a  guide:  Das  System 
der  theolog.  Summe  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin  by  A.  Portmann, 
Prof,  of  theolog.  in  Luzern. 

For  particular  matter  we  recommend  themes  on  the  symbol  of 
faith,  with  certain  restrictions,  f.i.,  i.  God— the  one  Cod  and  the  Cre 
ator  (First  Sunday.)  2.  God  —  the  triune  God  (II.  S.  Tabor). 
3.  Christ  —  the  Redeemer  (exclusive  of  the  mysteries  of  Christmas 
(III.  S.).  4.  The  Church  of  Christ  (IV.  S.).  5.  The  grace  of  Christ 
(V.  S.).  6.  Christ  the  Judge  (in  contrast  to  the  atoning  Redeemer). 
Themes  on  Christ  Jesus  are  recommendable.  (Compare  §  21  sqq., 
p.  257,  and  §  25  sqq.,  p.  271,  a  retrospect  of  Easter  at  the  end  of  the 
octave  of  Pentecost.)  We  also  recommend  themes  on  the  Church  - 
themes  on  the  doctrine  of  God,  with  striking  applications  for  prac 
tical  life,  f.i.,  God  —  the  omnipresent  God  (temptation)  —  the  infi 
nite  God  (law  and  its  transgression)  —  the  great  God  (Confession)— 
love  (communion) ;  in  connection  with  this  two  sermons  on  Christ : 
The  God-made  man — (a)  The  suffering  of  the  God-man;  (b}  the 
station  of  His  life,  etc.  If  a  longer  dogmatic  cycle  has  been  selected, 
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which  is  extended,  with  some  few  necessary  interruptions,  into 
two  or  three  years,  then  the  peculiarity  of  Lent  should  also  be 
considered  within  such  a  plan.  (See  §  25,  sqq.,  p.  271.) 

2.  Moral  sermons.  The  liturgical-homiletic  consideration  espe 
cially  of  the  Epistle,  lessons,  and  of  the  ferial  offices,  has  taught  us 
how  anxiously  the  Church  brings  before  us  the  announcement  of 
the  moral  law  during  Lent.  Besides,  this  is  very  much  empha 
sized  by  the  council  of  Trent:  tern  pore  jcjuniorum  .  .  .  divinam 
legcm  annnnticnt.  In  these  sermons  the  preacher  should  not  always 
confine  himself  to  the  mere  forms  and  rehearsals  of  the  catechism. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  preach  than  the  catechism.  But  the  truth 
must  be  emphasized  and  preached  in  regard  to  new  points  of  view. 
The  preacher  should  therefore  consult  the  greater  moral  theologians 
and  thorough  ascetics.  We  recommend  especially:  M tiller,  Theol. 
Moralis,  I-III,  vol.;  Gopfert,  Moraltheologie;  Propst,  Lensen- 
mann,  Moraltheologie,  Lehmkull,  Theolog.  Mor.,  Weiss,  Apologie, 
V.  vol. ;  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Much  of  a  homiletic 
utility  may  also  be  found  in  the  moral  theology  of  Sailer  and  Hir- 
scher.  We  recommend,  furthermore,  the  booklet  of  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  his  commentary;  Pesch,  the  Religious  Life;  der 
Christ  im  Weltleben;  Meschler,  The  Gift  of  Penecost,  etc.  The 
preacher  will  find  a  surprisingly  rich  selection  in  I.,  II.,  of  the 
Summa  Theol.  of  St.  Thomas  by  considering  and  meditating  on 
several  questions.  The  preacher  should  also  consult  several  moral 
preachers,  especially  Bourdaloue,  Segneri,  Hunolt,  and  also  more 
recent  ones,  such  as  Lierheimer,  Die  zehn  Gebote,  Krick,  48  Kan- 
zelvortraege  liber  die  Christlichen  Tugenden,  Wiseman,  Moral  ser 
mons.  We  recommend  as  themes:  Cycles  of  sermons  on  the  ten 
commandments,  under  certain  pithy  and  practical  view-points,  f.i., 
God  and  your  intellect  (First  Com.) ;  God  and  your  speech  (Second 
Com.);  God  and  the  mode  of  spending  the  week  (Third  Com.); 
God  and  the  family  (Fourth  Com.);  God  and  humanity  (Fifth 
Com.,  love);  and  on  the  welfare  of  humanity  —  the  good  of  life 
(propagation,  chastity)  (Sixth  Com.) ;  the  good  of  fortune  (Seventh 
Com.);  of  honor  and  of  truth  (Eighth  Com.);  God  and  your 
inmost  spiritual  life  (Ninth  and  Tenth  Com.).  We  recommend, 
furthermore,  themes  on  Christian  virtues  and  particular  precepts 
of  the  same,  f.i.,  law  —  conscience  —  virtue  —  faith  —  hope  - 
charity  —  honor  of  God  —  prudence —  temperance  -  -  justice  — 
fortitude  —  chastity -- humility — veracity,  etc.  From  time  to 
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time  a  cycle  on  particular  commandments  might  be  delivered, 
f.i.,  on  the  second  tablet  —  or  the  most  important  commandments 
of  the  second  tablet  (IV.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Commandments),  and 
these  could  be  shaped  very  practically.  For  these  moral  Lenten 
sermons  a  careful  preparation  is  doubly  necessary  in  order  that 
the  preacher  may  not  lose  himself  in  the  quicksand  of  general 
moralization,  but  rather  develop  very  vividly  and  practically  the 
controlling  influence  of  Christian  virtue  and  of  the  Christian  char 
acter,  through  faith  and  grace.  If  the  preacher  has  studied  the 
domain  of  a  virtue  —  with  pen  in  hand  —  let  us  say,  f.i.,  of  faith 
or  humility,  according  to  St.  Thomas  II.  II.  or  according  to 
M tiller,  Lehmkuhl  Weiss  (Apologie),  Alban  Stolz  (Erziehungs- 
kunst),  De  Ponte,  Scaramelli  —  then  meditation  —  drawing  from 
Holy  Scripture  (Verbal-Lexicon;  compare  also  above,  pp.  147-153) 
-  and  a  view  into  life  ought  to  shape  the  sermons  on  virtue  into 
practical,  attractive,  and  fruitful  discourses.  In  short,  we  recom 
mend  most  emphatically  a  comparison  of  ideal  morality  under 
positive-speculative  view-points  (f.i.,  Thomas  II.  II.  —  Miiller) 
joined  with  ascetics  (f.i.,  De  Ponte,  Scaramelli,  Weiss),  with  pas 
toral  casuistics  on  sin  (f.i.,  Noldin),  and  with  experiences  in  life. 

We  have  still  three  very  important  sources  of  material  for 
Lenten  sermons  to  consider. 

3.  Cycles  of  homilies  on  Holy  Scripture.  We  have  spoken 
extensively  on  the  duty  of  introducing  the  people  into  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  when  we  considered  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  Sacred  Eloquence 
(p.  97  sqq.).  The  Lenten  liturgy  points  toward  this  very  emphat 
ically  and  perseveringly  in  its  striking  scriptural  lessons.  Further 
more,  the  Council  of  Trent  requires  expressly:  tempore  jcjuniorum 
quadragcsimae  .  .  .  sacras  scripturas  .  .  .  annuntient.  (Compare 
above,  p.  36.)  The  custom  followed  in  many  places,  and  most 
recommendable,  to  read  for  the  people  on  Lenten  week-days  the 
Lenten  gospels  (in  the  evening  devotions  possibly  the  epistles)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  same  association  of  ideas.  The  preacher  should 
therefore  select,  from  time  to  time,  for  his  Lenten  discourses,  closely 
connected  paragraphs  of  Holy  Scripture  which  he  may  divide  into 
proper  themes  for  exegetic  and  thematic  treatment.  But  selec 
tions  should  not  be  made  of  parts  too  generally  known,  in  order 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  books  might  thus  be  extended. 
We  refer  especially  to  the  Gospels  and  lessons  of  the  Sundays  and  the 
ferial  days  (p.  271  sqq.).  We  should  however  add,  by  way  of 
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examples,  several  cyclical  sketches  of  a  longer  and  shorter  scrip 
tural  paragraph  for  Lenten  sermons.  A .  The  eve  of  the  great  Thurs 
day.  Divide  the  whole  into  paragraphs  of  thoughts  which  mostly 
exclude  each  other,  f.i.,  i.  The  love  of  Jesus  unto  the  end.  (The 
sun-setting  of  the  divine-human  love;  retrospect  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  —  cum  dilexisset  suos  in  finem  dilexit  eos  (John  13:  i).  Com 
pare  Lohmann,  "Leben  Jesu,"  Evangelienharmonie,  p.  254.)  2.  The 
prefigured  banquet  of  love:  Banquet  of  Easter,  (a)  The  preparation. 
(Luke  22:  14-18;  Mark  14:  12-25;  Matt.  26:  20,  17-19,  29.) 
(b)  The  spirit  of  this  preparation.  (Luke  22:  24-40:  quarrel  over 
the  rank  of  the  disciples.)  3.  The  invitation  to  the  banquet  of  love 
of  the  new  worship.  (John  13:  2-20:  the  washing  of  the  feet.) 
(a)  The  majesty  of  Jesus  (scicns  Jesus  quia  omnia  dedit  el  Pater  in 
manus),  and  His  humility  (surgit  a  coena,  mittit  aquam  in  pclvim). 
After  these  grand  words  of  introduction  something  exalted,  some 
thing  extraordinary  is  expected.  Therefore  the  Evangelist  con 
tinues:  scicns,  quia  omnia  dcdit  el  Pater  in  manus  .  .  .  ponit 
vcstimcnta  sua  .  .  .  mittit  aquam  in  pclvim  et  coepit  lavarc  pcdes 
discipidorum.  There  is  no  more  impressive  example  and  no  more 
impressive  sermon  on  humility  —  especially  on  the  so  necessary 
believing  humility  based  on  the  faith  of  the  communicant,  (b)  The 
doctrines  and  the  requirements  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  His  majesty 
and  of  His  condescension:  (a)  to  be  clean  of  all  grievous  sins; 
(/3)  to  be  entirely  clean  —  i.e.,  "to  wash  the  feet."  Even  though 
having  ascended  from  the  bath  of  baptism,  of  penance,  and  of  the 
remission  of  sins,  yet  the  dust  of  lesser  faults  clings  to  the  feet 
which  is  washed  away  by  perfect  love  and  contrition  before  com 
munion.  (A  ceremony,  entirely  similar  to  the  washing  of  the  feetr 
is  the  lavabo  at  mass.)  4.  The  true  banquet  of  love:  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  (Luke  22:  19,  20;  Mark  14:  22-24;  Matt. 
26:26-28;  I  Cor.  11:23-25;  Lohmann,  Evangelienharmonie,  p. 
259.)  5.  Parting  words  of  love  (divided  into  several  sermons): 
I.  The  end  and  the  way  to  the  end.  (John  14:  1-12.)  6.  Parting 
words  of  love:  II.  Grace  for  the  way  to  the  end  (the  vine  and  the 
grapes,  John  15:  1-8).  7.  Parting  words  of  love:  III.  The  law 
(commandment  and  precept)  of  this  way  to  the  end:  the  fulfilment 
of  the  commandment  of  love  and  of  all  commandments.  (John 
15:9-17;  see  John  13:32-35.)  8.  Parting  words  of  Christ:  The 
prayer  of  love  —  the  concluding  prayer  of  Christ  and  our  prayer. 
(John  17: 1-26.) 
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Cycle  B.  We  will  give  another  example  of  a  cyclical  treatment 
of  a  shorter  biblical  paragraph.  Real  practical  material  for  Lent 
might  be  furnished  by  the  conversation  of  Christ  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (John,  c.  4)  divided  into  the  following  themes:  I.  Jesus 
Himself  (v.  1-9).  II.  Jesus  on  grace  (v.  9-16).  III.  Jesus  on  sin 
(on  sin  in  general  and  sin  against  chastity,  marriage,  and  the  family, 
v.  16-19).  IV.  Jesus  on  the  true  religion  (v.  19-27).  The  true 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  (v.  24,  25,  26,  in  connection  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel 
of  John:  John  21:  15  sqq.  See  above,  p.  6-13).  V.  Jesus  on  the 
servants  and  the  priests  of  the  true  religion  (v.  27-38).  VI.  Jesus 
and  the  confessors  of  the  true  religion  (39-42;  compare  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  on  the  first  harvest  in  Samaria;  see  above,  p.  128, 
n.  15). 

4.  Cycles  on  the  paschal  sacraments.  A  good  confession  and  a 
worthy  holy  communion  are  the  great  aim  of  Lent.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  entire  liturgy  dwells  upon  the  sacramental  reconcilia 
tion  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  liturgical  consideration 
of  Holy-week  and  Easter-week  will  make  this  clearer.  The  earnest 
and  emphatic  legislation  of  the  Church  in  this  regard  is  well  known. 
Therefore  an  explanation  of  the  Easter  sacraments  and  an  intro 
duction  into  the  respective  duties  in  this  regard  is  one  of  the 
principal  tasks  of  the  Lenten  preacher.  Many  diocesan  statutes 
prescribe  most  emphatically  and  definitely  sermons  for  Lent  on  the 
sacrament  of  penance  in  some  form.  Confession  and  subsequent 
communion  are  really  the  focus  of  the  Christian  life,  a  real  Cath 
olic  act.  The  preacher  has  attained  much,  often  all,  when  he  has 
prepared  the  congregation  well  for  the  paschal  sacraments.  We 
shall  therefore  recall  some  of  the  most  important  points  on  this 
head. 

A.  The  apologetics  on  Confession.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  duties  of  the  pastors  of  today  to  deliver,  from  time  to 
time,  a  triumphant  demonstration  and  defense  of  confession  before 
the  people  and  the  more  cultured  classes.  In  this  should  be  shown 
the  institution  and  the  obligation  of  confession  as  one  of  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  and  also  as  a  splendid  paschal  gift  received  from  the  bleeding 
and  the  glorified  hands  of  Christ. 

i.  The  Gospel  proof  is  gathered,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
from  the  whole  context  of  John  20:  19-23.  The  preacher  will  do 
well  to  connect  this  whole  proof  most  intimately  with  the  person 
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of  Christ  Jesus  and  place  Him,  according  to  the  liturgical  time,  partly 
or  entirely  into  the  joyful  light  of  Easter.  He  should  show  the  insti 
tution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  as  the  first  Easter  act  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles,  as  a  commission  which  surpasses  even 
the  precept  of  baptism.  (Compare  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  27, 
and  13-16  sqq.) 

We  desire  to  recall  here  the  following  important  dogmatic- 
homiletic  view-points,  which  the  preacher  should  popularize  in  a 
clearly  presentable  and  vivid  manner. 

On  the  evening  of  Easter,  when  the  Risen  Christ  had  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  entire  college  of  the  Apostles, 
with  the  exception  of  Thomas,  the  Saviour  transmitted  His  magnificent 
Easter-gift:  the  sacrament  of  penance  to  the  world.  Christ  manifests 
Himself  to  His  own  in  that  memorable  hour,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
man.  He  appears  in  a  miraculous  manner,  the  doors  being  locked.  He 
shows  them  the  marks  of  His  glorified  wounds;  He  eats  before  their 
eyes  —  and  He  seems  to  say:  "I  am  the  Redeemer,  the  God-man  of 
Good  Friday."  He  brings  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  cross,  the  resur 
rection  in  the  newness  of  life.  He  gives  to  the  Apostles  and  to  humanity 
the  salutation  of  the  Easter-peace,  the  true  peace  of  grace  and  of  con 
science.  He  breathes  upon  them  a  truly  divine  and  creative  breath  - 
conferring  upon  them  new  life  and  new  powers  that  they  might  awaken 
and  propagate  this  life  throughout  the  world.1  He  places,  in  reality, 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  disposal  of  the  Apostles:  "Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  finally  the  eternally  memorable  words  follow:  "Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them,  and  whose  sins  you  shall 
retain,  they  are  retained  them."  Once  upon  a  time  when  the  Saviour 
had  spoken,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  words  at  the  cure  of  the  man 
sick  of  palsy:  "  Be  of  good  heart,  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee"  -  the 
Jews  became  greatly  excited:  "What  does  this  one  say?  He  blas- 
phemeth!  Who  but  God  can  forgive  sin?"  Indeed  this  last  sentence  is 
the  truth:  God  alone  can  forgive  sin.  But  the  Son  of  man,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  is  also  God,  He  is  truly  the  substantial  Son  of  God,  as  He 
immediately  proved  so  well  by  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  paralytic. 
"What  is  easier  to  say:  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee?"  thus  the  Lord 
continues  His  convincing  proof,  or  to  say:  "Arise  and  walk?  But  that 
you  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  to  forgive  sin  upon 
earth  (He  saith  to  the  man  sick  of  palsy) :  I  say  to  thee  —  take  thy  bed 
and  go  into  thy  house!  and  immediately  this  one  arose  and  went  away 
glorifying  God.2  This  same  divine  power  —  to  forgive  or  not  to  forgive 

1  See  below,  Holy  Saturday.  2  Luke  5:  17-26.     Mark  2:1.     Matt.  9:  1-8. 
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sins  —  the  Saviour  transmitted  to  weak  men  on  the  greatest  day  of  His 
life,  as  a  grand  gift  of  Easter  to  His  Apostles,  to  the  bishops,  and  the  priests 
of  His  Church:  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  also  I  send  you."  Who 
•will  prevent  His  divine  omnipotence  and  mercy  from  doing  this  ?  It  is  a 
fact:  The  divine  power  to  forgive  or  to  retain  sin  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Church.  But  for  the  sacrament  of  penance  Christ  transmitted  only 
one  power:  to  forgive  sin.  The  divine  omniscience,  which  was  at  the  dis 
posal  of  Christ  Jesus  —  the  searcher  of  hearts,  He  did  not  transmit  to  His 
own.  What  follows  from  this?  That  the  priests  give  absolution  with 
divine  power.  But  the  judgment  of  sin,  the  judgment  of  whether  the 
sinner  is  prepared  to  receive  pardon  or  not,  the  judgment  of  the  dis 
position  of  the  sinner  toward  the  great  moral  law  of  Christ  and  toward 
the  future  —  this  can  only  be  exercised  or  formed  by  human  means,  under 
the  direction  of  divine  grace.  The  omniscience  of  God  was  not  trans 
mitted  to  the  Church.  Therefore,  the  confessor  must  learn  to  know  the 
sin,  must  obtain  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  soul,  at  least  concerning 
the  more  grievous  sins,1  in  order  either  to  loose  or  to  bind,  to  forgive  or 
to  retain,  according  to  this  insight  and  according  to  the  process  of  love, 
of  mercy,  and  of  holy  earnestness.  Therefore,  two  things  follow  from 
the  act  of  Christ  on  this  glorious  Easter  night:  the  necessity  of  con 
fession  and  the  necessity  of  a  particular  cultivation  by  the  priest  for 
confession.  A  divine  power,  full  of  ineffable  peace  and  blessing,  is  con 
ferred  upon  the  Catholic  priest,  but  also  a  power  full  of  the  most  earnest 
and  far-reaching  responsibility.  Though  the  confessor  may  not  be  able 
to  form  a  complete  judgment,  a  judgment  which  may  penetrate  the 
entire  thread  and  depth  of  the  moral  life,  still,  he  is  strictly  obliged  to 
judge:  for  according  to  this  judgment  must  he  treat,  absolve,  direct, 
and  guide  the  penitent.  Confession  is  placed  into  the  very  focus  of 
the  whole  moral  law,  in  the  focus  of  all  divine  powers  and  of  human 
judgments,  of  all  heavenly  and  worldly  directions.  Under  the  sacred 
mystery  of  silence  the  inmost  life  reveals  itself  and  is  measured  in  the 
several  cases  by  the  morality  of  human  and  Christian  dignity.  The 
priest  does  not  boastfully  judge  his  fellow-man  here  as  a  private  person, 
but  a  sacred  transaction  takes  place  before  the  eternal  God  through 
God's  representative. 

In  relation  hereto  confer  Matt.  16:  18,  and  18:  18,  and  espe 
cially  the  explanation  by  Schanz,  Sacramentslehre,  §  38:  Einsetzung 
des  Sacramentes  der  Busse,  S.  498  ff.,  Dr.  Augustus  Egger,  Bishop 
of  St.  Gall:  Die  Beicht  in  der  hi.  Schrift  und  in  der  kath.  Kirche, 
1901:  The  Dogma  of  Hurter,  etc.,  also  corresponding  biblical  com- 

1  The  causa  absolute  necessario  omnino  cum  Deo  componenda  —  as  the  moralists 
say. 
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mentaries;  likewise  Schweitz.  Kirchenzeitung,  Jahrgang,  1901:  Das 
Bussacrament  in  der  alten  Kirche,  by  Dr.  P.  Schanz,  S.  298  ff. 

2.  The  ecclesiastic-historical  proofs.  Rich,  critical  historical 
material  may  be  found  especially  in  Dr.  P.  Schanz,  Die  Lehre  von 
den  hi.  Sacramenten  der  kath.  Kirche,  Freiburg,  Herder,  1893. 
Compare  also  Dr.  Augustinus  Egger:  Die  Beicht  in  der  hi.  Schrift 
und  in  der  kath.  Kirche;  Dr.  P.  A.  Kirsch,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
kath.  Beichte,  Wiirzburg,  Gobel,  1902;  also  recent  larger  Dog 
matic  and  Apologetic  works.  In  the  development  of  the  ecclesi 
astic-historical  proofs,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  preacher  should  notice  especially  and  sharply  a  series 
of  archeological  historical  points  and  facts  as  well  as  the  introduc 
tion  of  exegesis  and  of  classical  passages.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  preacher  must  use  all  these  important  points  in  the  pulpit. 
Yet  he  should  use  certain,  at  least  indirect  and  partly  also  direct 
[compare,  f.i.,  n.  (a)  to  (e)],  references  which  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  proofs  mightily. 

(a)  Christ  gave  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  the  power  to 
forgive  or  to  retain  sin.     (A  fact  of  Holy  Scripture.} 

(b)  The  faithful  are  commanded  to  confess  their  sins.    (A  fact  of 
Holy  Scripture.) 

(c)  There  was  and  is  in  the  Church  a  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  form 
of  an  obligatory  tribunal  of  mercy,  to  which,  during  the  entire  course 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  all  grievous  sins  had  to  be,  in  a  manner, 
submitted  —  according  to  the  various  legislations  of  the  Church, 
different  in  view  of  the  times  and  in  form.     (A  fact  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  see  John  20:  23,  especially  the  word  Kparelv  —  retinere  —  as 
well  as  the  primeval  history  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
penitential  discipline  which  recognized,  not  merely  a  remission  of 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  but  also  actual  remission  of  sins  before 
God  and  in  the  name  of  God.) 

(d)  The  conviction  was  ever  alive  in  the  Church  that  there  is 
a  sacramental  remission  of  sin  after  baptism,   which  is  accom 
plished  precisely  in  this  tribunal  of  penance  by  infusion  of  grace 
(a  fact  of  tradition). 

(e)  There  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  Church  various  kinds 
of  remissions  of  sins:    but  the  sacramental  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  may  not  be  omitted  by  the  grievous  sinner.     Though  sins, 
and  really  grave  sins,  are  often  remitted  outside  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance  through  perfect  contrition  proceeding  from  love,  still, 
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the  intention  to  confess  later  may  not  be  thereby  excluded.  Otherwise 
the  pardon  of  grievous  sins  outside  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
is  not  obtained.  Somewhere  and  always  that,  which  today  we  call 
in  theology  votum  confcssionis,  was  required.  (Result  of  the  in 
vestigation  of  a  comparison  of  texts  and  of  fundamental  views  of 
writers.) 

(/)  The  precept  of  confessing  mortal  sins  is  a  lex  divina,  bind 
ing  sub  gravi,  but  not  more  directly  determined.  The  explanatory 
and  more  closely  determining  lex  ccdesiastica ,  however,  was  not  at 
all  times  the  same.  The  ecclesiastical  law,  in  regard  to  those  grievous 
sins  (peccata  capitalia)  upon  which  public  ecclesiastical  punishments 
rested,  was  in  ancient  times  fully  determined,  but  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  grievous  sins  (peccata  media),  though  certainly  deter 
mined,  yet,  in  reference  to  time  and  circumstances,  very  little 
developed;  whether,  in  primeval  days,  there  existed  besides  the 
undetermined  lex  divina,  also  a  lex  ccdesiastica  which  determined 
and  limited  more  fully  the  obligation  of  confession,  or  whether,  in 
this  matter,  it  was  mostly  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  Christians, 
can  scarcely  be  decided. 

(g)  The  more  ancient  classical  witnesses  of  the  Church  con 
cerning  confession  are,  especially  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Augus- 
tin,  Ambrose.  The  testimonies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  of 
Zeno  of  Verona,  which  are  quoted  in  dogmas  and  apologetics, 
require,  partly,  critical  sifting. 

(h)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  there  were 
times  of  obscuration  and  of  clarification.  The  dogmatic  historical 
line,  however,  may  be  surely,  though  not  always  without  difficulty, 
led  back  to  Holy  Scripture.  Highly  important  for  the  preacher 
are  the  Fourth  Lateran  and  the  Tridentine  councils  (s.  14). 

(i)  The  preacher,  however,  should  not  merely  emphasize  the 
archeological  proof,  but,  above  all,  the  infallible  teaching  office  and 
the  practise  of  the  Church,  which  has  expressed  herself  most  clearly 
and  infallibly  upon  the  institution  and  the  obligation  of  confession. 
The  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  those  who  exclude,  in  their 
explanations,  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  from  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  passage  of  John  20.  That  it  might  also, 
at  least  in  a  certain  sense,  be  applied  to  baptism,  follows  from  the 
text  of  the  council  and  from  the  expressions  of  several  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  (S.  14,  c.  1-3.) 

Next  to  the  Apologetics  on  confession  a  treatment  of  the  several 
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parts  and  of  the  effects  of  confession  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
will  consider  the  most  important  homiletic  view-points,  above  all, 
the  actus  poenitentis,  which  constitute  the  quasimateria  and  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

B.  Confessio  cum  dcbita  et  diligenti  praemeditatione.  (Trid. 
Sess.  XIV,  can.  7.)  A  plain,  clear,  comprehensive  catechetical 
instruction  on  the  examination  of  conscience  and  confession  is 
indispensably  necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  a  great  benefit  to 
a  congregation.  The  preacher  must  guard  against  rigorism  and 
a  superficial,  obscure  exposition,  which  create  a  lax  conscience. 
There  is  great  danger  that  the  homilist  may  depend  too  much  in 
these  catechetical  instructions  upon  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  want  of  a  more  exact  preparation  will  show,  in  consequence, 
even  in  the  zealous  preacher,  exaggerations,  as  a  rule,  and  thereby 
great  confusion  in  timid  consciences.  We  therefore  recommend: 

1.  Thorough  moral-theological  reviews  of  the  tracts  on   matcria 
remota  ct  proximo,  S.  Poenitentiae,  de  confessione.     For  homiletic 
treatment  we  recommend  especially  the  luminous,  clear,  free-from- 
all-exaggeration    examination    of    Noldin,    S.J.,   contained   in   his 
moral  tract  on:    DC  sacramcntis  (III.  B.  of  the  summa  thcologiae 
moralis),  also  the  moral  theology  by  Gopfert  (III.  B.).     Of  course, 
not  all  questions  propounded  by  theology  should  be  treated  in 
the  pulpit.     But  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  important  field 
will  give  the  preacher  a  joyful  security  and  pastorally  wise  exacti 
tude  and  a  mildness  which  is  absolutely  inestimable.     Of  all  this 
the  homilist  will  find  but  few  indications  in  the  excessive  flood  of 
preaching  literature,  aye,  not  infrequently  will  he  find  very  wrong 
conceptions.     A  return  to  the  first  sources  of  theology  itself  is 
nowhere  more  necessary  than  precisely  here. 

2.  A  moral-theological  review  of  the  more  strikingly  difficult  ques 
tions:   of  materia  necessaria  and  sujficiens,  of  peccata  dubia,  peccata 
omissa,  peccata  jamjam  confessa,  of  the  necessary  and  useful  general 
confession,  etc.     In  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  that  incorrect  teaching  is  inculcated.     We   refer,   f.i., 
to  one  solitary  point:    the  preacher  has  no  right  to  demand  that 
involuntarily  forgotten  mortal  sins  be  confessed  in  a  new  confession 
just  before  communion.     They  are  (indirectly)  remitted  with  the 
rest  of  the  sins  confessed.     The  penitent  is  in  a  state  of  grace.     He 
has  therefore   the  praeparatio  substantialis   for   holy  communion. 
There  still  remains  the  obligation  to  submit  the  sins,  already  in- 
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directly  remitted,  to  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  Church  on  account 
of  Christ's  precept  of  confession.  This  must  be  done  in  the  fol 
lowing  confession.  But  there  is  neither  a  divine  nor  an  ecclesias 
tical  precept  to  make,  on  this  account,  a  special  confession,  or  before 
the  approaching  communion.  This  may  be  advised,  especially  to 
lax  penitents.  But  it  is  not  even  advisable  to  give  this  advice 
promiscuously  or  without  limitation.  He  who  reflects  but  a  little 
may  readily  perceive  how  easily  penitents  might  become  perplexed 
and  worried  by  demanding  or  urging  such  a  new  confession,  before 
communion,  f.i.,  before  a  general  communion  for  which  the  par 
ticipants  may  be  already  assembled.  The  objection  —  I  wish  to 
accustom  my  hearers  to  what  is  safest  —  is  a  sign  of  a  false  con 
ception  of  moral  theology.  We  have  no  right  to  represent  a  means 
as  a  matter  of  duty  when  there  is  no  question  of  a  necessary  means 
for  a  necessary  end. 

C.  Contrition.  The  doctrine  of  natural  and  supernatural  con 
trition,  of  perfect  and  imperfect  contrition,  of  sacramental  and 
extra-sacramental  contrition,  of  justification  in  the  sacrament  and 
out  of  the  sacrament,  is  one  of  the  most  important  themes  of  Lent. 
Precisely  herein  we  often  find  today  the  echo  of  a  rigorous  jansen- 
istic  tendency,  unconsciously,  in  a  part  of  the  literature  for  preach 
ing.  For  this  very  reason  we  emphasize  a  return  to  the  first 
moral  theological  sources.  We  recommend  to  the  preacher  especially 
the  moral  theology  of  Gopfert  (tract  on  love,  II.  B.  —  the  tract 
on  contrition  III.  B.)  of  the  summa  thcologiae  moralis  of  Noldin  the 
two  treatises  relating  hereto;  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geistl.  Bered- 
samkeit  (II.  B.  N.  373);  Thomas  II.  II.  treatise  on  love.  Among 
the  smaller  ascetic  works  we  recommend  especially  for  the  doctrine 
on  contrition:  Pesch,  The  religious  life;  Lehmkuhl,  Herz  Jesu 
Monat,  and  Arbeiter,  Hattlers  Volksschriften.  The  doctrine  of 
contrition  is  not  merely  of  inestimable  benefit  for  a  preparation 
for  the  sacrament  of  penance,  but  also  and  especially  for  the  entire 
Christian  life. 

From  a  homiletic  view-point  we  desire,  therefore,  to  refer  to  some 
questions  on  the  theory  and  the  practise  of  perfect  and  imperfect  con 
trition.  We  shall  omit  giving  the  more  extensive  arguments  of  moral 
theology  and  we  will  limit  ourselves  here  to  only  one  survey  —  by  no 
means  superfluous  in  a  homiletic  work.1 

1  Compare  also  Jungmann,   Theorie   der  geistl.     Beredsamkeit,   II,  B.  S.,  866, 

n.  373  ff- 
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(A)   A  homiletic-theological  survey  of  contrition. 

First  question.  What  is  perfect  contrition?  Contritio  perfecta  (also 
simply  called  contritio,  perfect  contrition,  contrition  proper,  contrition 
proceeding  from  love) ;  est  appreciative  summits  animi  dolor  et  detcstatio 
peccatorum  super  omnia  ex  motivo  charitatis,  a.  v.,  propter  Deum  sum- 
mum  bonum  in  se  super  omnia  dilectum. 

Second  question.  What  is  the  motive  of  perfect  contrition?  There 
is  but  one  motive  of  perfect  contrition:  The  motive  of  perfect  love,  for 
true  perfect  love  is  the  real  perfect  act  of  a  Christian,  by  which  he  unites 
himself  to  God  and  God's  grace  and  which  brings  therefore  contrition 
and  penance  to  its  completion  and  perfection.  This  calls  for  another 
question : 

Third  question.  What  is  the  motive  of  perfect  love?  The  motive,  the 
moving  cause  of  perfect  love,  is:  ipse  Deus  summum  bonum  in  se,  or 
in  other  words:  ipsa  Dei  bonitas  in  se,  God  alone,  therefore,  moves  us 
to  perfect  love  and  therefore  to  perfect  contrition.  God,  the  supreme 
good  in  Himself,  the  only  good  in  the  fullest  sense  —  considered  in  the 
supernatural  light.  St.  Thomas  remarks  most  strikingly:  AJfectus 
charitatis  perfectae  sistit  in  ipsa  persona  amata  propter  se.  (Compare  II, 
II.  q.  23,  art.  5,  ad  2;  q.  27,  art.  3,  also  4,  5.)  Nemo  bonus  nisi  solus 
Deus,  Luke  18,  19.  Nemo  bonus  nisi  unus  Deus.  (Mark  10,  18.) 

Fourth  question.  How  may  we  conceive  the  one  motive  of  perfect 
contrition  and  love?  In  a  twofold  manner:  (a)  As  motive  of  perfect 
contrition  we  may  consider:  ipsum  Deum  summum  bonum  in  se,  in 
general,  in  its  entire  fulness,  a.v.,  the  motive  of  perfect  love  and  con 
trition  should  therefore  be  conceived  as  the  bonitas  infmita  Dei  in  the 
sense  of  a  complexus  omnium  perfectionum.  For  this  conception  of  the 
motive  we  have  the  expression  of  the  Catechism:  the  supreme  good , 
most  worthy  of  all  love,  moves  me  to  contrition. 

(b)  We  may  also  select,  as  motive  of  perfect  love  and  contrition, 
every  single  attribute  and  perfection  of  God  or  several  of  these  abso 
lutely  and  relatively.  We  divide  thus  the  general  concept  of  the  supreme 
good,  which  is  most  worthy  of  love  in  itself,  into  its  own  several  parts, 
as  it  were,  into  its  own  rays.  But  the  theological  cause  consists  in  this: 
that  every  single  attribute  of  God  denotes  the  entire  being  of  God,  and 
considers  it  under  a  certain  view-point.  Thus  divine  omnipotence, 
beauty,  goodness,  mercy,  that  is,  God  considered  as  omnipotence,  beauty, 
goodness,  and  mercy  can  move  us  to  perfect  contrition. 

Fifth  question.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  perfect  contrition?  The 
best  way  to  the  motive  of  perfect  contrition,  therefore,  the  best  way  to 
permit  God,  as  the  supreme  good  in  Himself,  to  act  upon  us  and  for  us, 
to  be  moved  by  Him  is  meditation  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  on  His 
Passion.  From  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  the  divine  attributes  shine  upon 
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us,  especially  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  thereof,  which  move  us  to 
love  and  to  sorrow.  The  best  way  in  which  the  people  learn  to  know 
the  supreme  and  most  lovely  good  is  through  the  cross  on  Calvary,  when 
they  see  the  head  covered  with  blood  and  the  wounds  under  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Therefore  the  Gospel  of  John  says  of  the  life  of  Jesus:  Vidi 
mus  gloriam  ejus  quasi  unigeniti  a  Patre  plenum  gratiae  et  veritatis,  and 
the  Church  repeats  this  saying  when  the  renewed  life  of  Jesus  has  passed 
before  us  in  the  mass.  The  preface  of  Christmas  designates  it  precisely 
as  the  aim  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  to  move  us  to  perfect  love  and 
contrition:  Ut  dum  visibiliter  Deum  cognoscimus,  per  hunc  in  invisibilium 
amor  em  rapiamur. 

Sixth  question:  Does  perfect  love  and  contrition  justify,  outside  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance?  Yes,  if  at  least  the  full  and  sincere  votum 
confessionis,  i.e.,  the  determined  will,  proceeding  from  contrition  to  fulfil 
later  the  precept  of  confession,  is  included  or  at  least  not  excluded.  For 
proof,  taken  from  the  singularity  of  love,  which  unites  mostly  with  God, 
from  the  clear  and  the  decisive  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and  from  the 
ecclesiastical  definitions  consult  the  moral  theological  treatises  on  love. 
We  here  simply  refer  to  the  Scriptural  proof  to  which  we  would  add  a 
few  theological  explanations. 

Holy  Scripture  solemnly  and  definitely  announces,  in  many  passages, 
the  consoling  doctrine  of  justification  by  love  and  contrition,  f.i.,  John 
14:  21-25;  I  John  4:7;  in  the  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican. 
It  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  f.i.,  John  14:  21;  Qui 
diligit  me,  diligetur  a  Patre  meo:  et  ego  cum  diligam  et  manifestabo  ci 
meipsum.  Therefore,  he  who  by  God's  grace  possesses  a  correct  and 
true  and  perfect  love,  he  who  loves  God,  who  clings  to  God  as  the  only 
and  the  infinitely  good  and  most  worthy  of  love  —  therefore  qui  diligit 
Deum,  who  truly  makes  a  full  and  genuine  act  of  love  and  through  this 
love  detests  sin  —  he  will  be  loved  by  the  Father,  i.e.,  he  will  be  re 
garded  and  treated  as  a  child  of  love,  in  the  true  sense  by  God.  But 
in  him  whom  God  considers  and  treats  as  a  child  of  love,  there  can  be 
no  mortal  sin,  deserving  of  hatred,  in  the  sight  of  God.  Mortal  sin 
makes  the  entire  person  of  the  sinner  detestable  to  God.  Venial  sin 
moves  God  to  sadness.  It  renders  some  of  the  actions  of  man  displeas 
ing  to  God.  If  Christ  says  of  any  man:  "My  Father  loves  him  and  I 
love  him"  -then  there  can  be  no  mortal  sin  in  such  a  man.  But 
Christ  declares  this  of  every  man  who  loves  Him.  Where,  therefore, 
there  is  true  love,  proper  and  genuine  love,  where  man,  by  God's  grace 
and  with  a  full  and  holy  earnestness,  loves  God  —  there  can  be  no  mortal 
sin  —  there  man  is  justified.  The  Saviour  adds :  et  manifestabo  ei  me 
ipsum.  This  can  only  mean  a  manifestation  and  giving  of  Himself 
to  the  soul,  as  is  done  by  sanctifying  grace.  Of  course,  a  complete  and 
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genuine  awaking  of  love  is  meant.  Therefore  the  Saviour  prefaces 
St.  John  14:  21  with  the  words:  Qui  habct  mandata  mca  ct  scrvat  ca,  illc 
est  qui  diligct  me.  Therefore,  a  former  sinner  must  continue,  with  the 
newfly  awakened  love,  at  least  in  the  firm  purpose  of  keeping  all  the 
grave  commandments  of  God  This  earnest  and  firm  will  must  become 
effective  through  love  and  contrition  proceeding  from  love,  in  opposition 
to  the  former  transgression  of  the  commandments,  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  in  a  most  true  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  these  grave  pre 
cepts  of  Christ  commands  us  to  confess.  To  submit  our  grievous  sins 
to  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  Church  according  to  the  precept  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Church.  He,  therefore,  who  would  be  justified  by  perfect 
contrition  must  have  the  mill  later  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  confession,  at 
least  when  it  should  become  urgent  for  him  in  general,  or  in  particular. 
This  votum  confcssionis  must  be  at  least  included  in  contrition  in  the 
sense  that  it  be  not  excluded.  The  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XIV,  c.  4, 
maintains  expressly  that  perfect  contrition  justifies,  but  it  adds:  ipsam 
mhilominus  reconciliation  cm  ipsi  confessions  sine  sacramenti  voto  quod  in 
ilia  continetur,  non  esse  adscribendam.  It  is,  therefore,  an  incorrect  and 
jansenistical  exaggeration  to  preach  or  to  teach  that  perfect  contrition 
only  justifies  in  time  of  danger,  f.i.,  in  danger  of  death.  77  justifies 
always  and  at  all  times,  whenever  the  one  sorrowing  has  the  intention 
to  fulfil  later  the  obligation  of  penance.  Therefore,  let  the  preacher 
teach:  Perfect  contrition  justifies,  gives  sanctifying  grace  to  the  sinner, 
whenever  he  has  the  intention  to  confess  later.  The  doctrine,  occa 
sionally  taught  in  ascetic  works,  that  the  sinner  must  intend  to  confess 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  be  justified  —  is  theologically  false  and 
smacks  of  Jansenism.  True,  it  is  advisable  to  confess  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  no  one  has  a  right  to  establish  a  command  where  neither  Christ 
nor  the  Church  has  established  one.  No  one  has  a  right  to  make  a 
mere  counsel  a  general  obligation.  If  he  who  is  in  mortal  sin  wishes  to 
receive  holy  communion  he  should  not  be  satisfied,  of  course,  with  con 
trition  and  the  votum  to  confess  later,  but  he  must  have  the  intention  to 
confess  before  communion:  to  that  he  is  bound  by  an  express  command. 
Casuistically  considered,  one  in  mortal  sin  may  be  justified  if  only  he 
combines  with  his  perfect  contrition  the  firm  purpose  to  confess  later, 
f.i.,  the  next  time  he  desires  to  receive  holy  communion:  for  him 
the  precept  of  confession  becomes  urgent.  Moreover,  if  a  sinner  has 
awakened  in  himself  a  perfect  act  of  contrition  and  intends  to  confess 
during  the  next  paschal  time,  this  votum  will  be  sufficient  —  provided 
all  other  conditions  of  a  perfect  contrition  are  verified.1  The  preacher 

1  When  a  priest,  in  causa  neeessaria  urgente  deficiente  confessario  must  content 
himself  as  a  peccator  mortalis  ante  missam  with  perfect  contrition,  then  he  must,  of 
course,  confess  later,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  have  also  in  his  contrition  the 
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need  not  enter  into  all  these  particulars.  But  when  he  has  become 
familiar  with  all  the  theoretic  and  casuistic  view-points  of  theology,  then 
he  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  delivering  jansenistic  exaggerations. 
He  will  thus  popularize  the  splendid,  immensely  consoling  doctrine  of 
love  and  of  contrition.  The  preacher  should  herewith  describe  and 
explain,  in  a  persevering  manner,  the  perfect  consolation  following 
from  all  points  of  the  precept  of  confession  and  the  inestimable  benefits 
flowing  therefrom.  Thus  he  will  preach  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Church. 

NB.  ad  6.  The  doctrine  of  perfect  contrition  and  of  justification  by 
contrition  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  pastor  of  souls.  By 
fostering  frequent  confession,  by  a  good  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
by  inducing  the  people  to  elicit  every  evening  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
holy  mass  (at  confiteor  and  the  Kyric)  a  perfect  act  of  contrition,  the  pastor 
of  souls  could  easily  preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  parish  in  a  state  of  grace, 
a  fruit  of  the  utmost  and  of  an  immeasurable  consequence. 

Seventh  question.  Is  imperfect  contrition  sufficient  for  confession 
and  which  imperfect  contrition? 

(a)  Imperfect  contrition  is  sufficient  for  confession.     This  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  from  the  practise  of  the 
Church,  and  from  the  express  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess. 
XIV,  c.  4,  5,  as  well  as  from  several  propositions  condemned  afterwards. 

(b]  It  must  be  a  supernatural  imperfect  contrition.     It  must  be 
(a)    a  real  contrition,  i.e.,  a  detestation  of  and   sorrow  for  sin  as  an 
offense  against  God.     Therefore,  in  the  formula  of  imperfect  contri 
tion  the  thought  should  be  contained:    because  I  have  offended  God 
(and  deserve  hell,  etc.).     It  must  furthermore  be:    (ft)    a  real  super 
natural  sorrow,  i.e.,  a  sorrow  with  supernatural  grace,  which  is  never 
wanting,  and  from  a  supernatural  motive,  f.i.,  from  the  amor  spei  of 
imperfect  love,  which  loves  God  as  a  bonum  nobis,  or  from  some  other 
supernatural  motive  of  virtue  or  motive  arising  from  the  hideousness 
of   sin.     According  to  the  Council  of  Trent  it  should  be  (y)  a  sorrow 
with  an  initium  dilcctionis.     If  this  passage  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be 
compared  with  the  definition  of  justification  and  with  the  theological 
disputation  before  and  after  Trent,  then  it  may  be  said:  (aa)  a  real  act 
of  perfect   love  is   not   hereby  required;  (bb)   only  acts  are  required 
which  bring  us  nearer  to  real  perfect  love.     Whoever,  therefore,  confesses 
and  is  sorry  for  his  sins  from  imperfect  contrition  and  a  hope  included 
therein  of  pardon  has  surely  the  required  initium  dilectionis. 

votum  to  confess  as  soon  as  possible.  But  this  arises  from  the  precept  of  the  Church 
which  obliges  him  in  mortal  sin  to  become  reconciled  before  communion  through 
confession.  And  in  case  this  were  impossible  for  a  priest,  a  new  positive  law  of 
the  church  binds  him  to  confess  "as  soon  as  possible." 
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On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  of  many  miscon 
ceived  explanations,  which  have  crept  into  homiletic  literature  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  introduced  the  theological  presentation  into  the 
range  of  our  homiletic  meditations. 

Since  the  definition  of  perfect  love  and  contrition  is  so  necessary 
for  the  preacher,  he  must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ:  Melius  sentire  compunctionem,  quam  scire  ejus 
definition-em.  The  foregoing  definition  shows  that  to  elicit  a  perfect 
act  of  contrition  and  of  love  is,  as  a  supernatural  work,  very  difficult, 
aye,  for  the  purely  natural  man  —  impossible.  But  the  Church  teaches 
as  positively  that  an  act  of  love  and  contrition  with  God's  grace  is 
relatively  easy  and  possible  for  all.  If  anywhere  then  precisely  here  are 
the  words  of  God  applicable:  Jugum  meum  suave  est  et  onus  meum  leve. 
Nothing  pertains  more  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  than  the  precept  and  the 
exercise  01  love.  Consider,  also,  the  publican  in  the  temple  (compare 
also  pp.  105  and  106,  n.  5).  Hence  we  will  also  add  to  this  subject  a 
homiletic-pastoral  presentation. 

(B)  A  homiletic-pastoral  orientation.  The  following  important 
points  of  psychology  and  of  grace  are  most  worthy  of  consideration : 

i.  The  transition  from  imperfect  to  perfect  love.  The  transition  from 
imperfect  love  and  contrition  to  perfect  is  comparatively  easy.  Aye, 
we  cannot  even  consider  and  love  God,  as  the  summum  bonum  in  Him 
self,  without  having  first  perceived  Him  as  the  summum  bonum]  nobis. 
The  transition  from  so-called  grateful  love  to  perfect  love  is  almost 
necessary.  The  homilist  must  consider  the  following  differences  and 
degrees  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  most  important  relative  and 
pastoral  question  may  be  answered  at  the  same  time:  Is  grateful  love 
perfect  love  and  a  motive  of  perfect  contrition  ?  (a)  If  the  gift  and  not  the 
giver  be  exclusively  considered,  then  the  affection  is  no  love.  b.  If 
you  ascend  from  the  gift  to  the  giver,  if  you  consider,  therefore,  God 
in  as  much  as  He  is  your  benefactor,  something  good  to  us  —  bonum 
nobis  —  then  this  is  a  Christian  supernatural  love,  though  imperfect. 
(c)  But  if  you  ascend  from  the  thought  of  the  gift  and  the  giver,  who  is 
so  beneficent  to  us,  to  the  person  of  the  giver  so  worthy  of  love,  and  if 
you  dwell  upon  the  person  and  His  attributes,  then  this  grateful  love  has 
become  a  genuine,  perfect  love:  sisto  in  persona  amata  propter  se.  This 
is  really  the  genuine  psychological  and  easiest  way  to  perfect  love  and 
contrition.  We  need  therefore  not  be  anxious  about  removing  in  any 
way  the  thought  of  a  grateful  love  from  our  acts  or  the  formula  of  con 
trition.  For  we  first  recognize  God  as  the  summum  bonum  nobis  and 
then  only  as  bonum  in  se.  It  would  almost  be  necessary  to  use  force 
in  order  not  to  arrive  at  perfect  love  through  the  noble,  deep,  and  grate 
ful  love.  We  find  here  an  astonishing  analogy  in  the  terrestrial,  aye, 
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even  in  the  purely,  natural  life  and  intercourse  of  human  beings.  A 
benefactor  has  adopted  a  foundling  and  reared  him  as  his  own.  In  the 
advanced  years  of  the  latter  the  deeds  and  the  beneficence  of  his  guardian 
will  often  rise  before  his  soul  and  he  will  love  him  as  his  benefactor  (im 
perfect  love).  But  he  would  have  to  be  a  stone,  a  moral  block,  were  he 
not  to  ascend  to  the  higher  thought  that  the  benefactor  is  indeed  a 
noble  man,  a  lovely  character,  a  soul  as  good  as  gold.  Now  the  young 
man  rests  in  the  person  of  his  benefactor  —  this  moves  him  to  love.  And 
this  is  perfect  love. 

Now  apply  this,  viewed  from  a  point  of  faith,  to  God.  Mine  eye, 
wonderfully  constructed,  and  the  ray  of  light  that  strikes  it  are  benefits 
of  God,  gifts  of  God.  The  breath,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  —  aye, 
everything  that  surrounds  me  —  all  that  is  here  —  is  for  me.  From 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary  I  find  mere  footprints  of  divine  goodness  (bonum 
nobis).  And  when  these  footprints  of  love  begin  to  become  bloody, 
when  the  fourteen  Stations  begin,  the  deeds  of  God  become  ever  greater, 
ever  more  immeasurable :  He  Who  suffered  for  us  a  bloody  swreat,  Who 
was  scourged  for  us,  etc.  The  attributes  of  God,  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  lovely  ones,  loom  constantly  more  brightly.  And  now  we 
stand  still  on  Calvary's  height,  before  Jesus,  before  His  divine  person, 
before  Him  Who  is  our  God  and  Redeemer  (transition  to  perfect  love). 
Whoever  acts  as  He  did,  is  good,  is  better  than  all  beings.  Aye,  He  is 
the  good  God  Himself.  "One  is  good,  —  God,"  who  is  goodness  Him 
self,  good  of  Himself.  Whoever  sacrifices  himself  thus,  whoever  suffered 
thus,  whoever  saves  and  redeems  thus,  whoever  can  and  will  save  —  is 
God,  the  supreme  good,  —  is  worthy  of  all  love.  Thus  the  Saviour 
appeals  on  the  cross,  with  His  head  covered  with  blood  and  wounds, 
with  His  heart  opened,  as  the  supreme  good,  most  worthy  of  all  love, 
before  which  we  should  stand  still  and  which  moves  us  to  love  and 
contrition,  aye,  forces  us  toward  Him  (perfect  love).  If  sorrow  over 
sin  enters  into  this  love,  as  an  offense  to  this  eternal  and  only  good  God, 
this  one  and  unique  good,  —  then  perfect  love  and  contrition  will  arise. 
The  personality  of  God,  the  attributes  of  God  Himself  now  will  move 
us.  This  is  the  way  upon  which  the  homilist  and  the  catechist  should 
move. 

2.  The  discovery  of  the  motive  of  perfect  love.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  we  find  God,  the  infinitely  good,  Who  moves  us  to  perfect 
love  and  also  all  the  divine  attributes  which  do  the  same,  nowhere  more 
beautiful,  more  perfect,  more  vivid  nor  brighter  than  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Gospel  is,  therefore,  the  real  and  first  book  of  love.  Aye,  one  of  the 
principal  aims  of  the  Gospel  and  the  life  of  Jesus  consists  in  the  desire 
to  move  us  to  perfect  love.  Therefore,  select 

(a)   several  scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  or 
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His  divine  attributes  shine  forth  like  the  rising  sun,  and  treat  them  so 
that  the  hearers  will  stand  still  before  the  person  of  Jesus  and  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  moved  by  Jesus  to  love  and  attrition.  If,  f.i.,  we 
should  explain  the  Gospel  of  the  calming  of  the  storm  at  sea  —  then  the 
power  of  Jesus  will  appear  —  before  whom  the  storm  takes  flight  and 
the  surging  of  the  billows  suddenly  become  calm  —  so  great,  so  lofty, 
so  infinitely  beautiful  and  good  and  worthy  of  love,  that  we  are  forced 
to  exclaim  with  the  disciples  overwhelmed  with  astonishment:  Who  is 
He?  And  the  Gospel  answers:  It  is  the  almighty  power  of  Jesus  in  its 
entire  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  its  full  force  and  mildness.  And  the 
glory  and  the  loveliness  of  this  almighty  power  of  Jesus,  of  this  omnipo 
tent  Jesus,  is  capable  of  moving  us  to  perfect  love.  Thus,  from  all  the 
chapters  of  the  Gospel,  taken  either  separately  or  collectively  in  one 
grand  view,  powerful  motives  of  love  and  of  contrition  may  be  collected 
which  will  affect  the  people  mightily.  Therefore,  the  preacher  might, 
not  only  ex  professo,  but  often  also,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  f.i.,  in  a 
homily,  incite  to  perfect  love  and  contrition,  excite  in  his  hearers  an 
act  of  perfect  love  and  contrition.  The  more  lovely  and  attractive  the 
infinite  attributes  of  Christ  are,  which  loom  from  particular  chapters  of 
the  Gospel,  the  easier  is  the  way  to  perfect  love.  There  are  thousands 
of  occasions  to  ascend  from  the  benefits  to  the  divine  benefactor,  and  to 
rest  before  His  person,  the  sole  and  eternal  good,  in  a  loving  and  con 
trite  manner.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  compress  the  entire  life  of 
Jesus  within  the  immortal  saying:  Pertransiiit  benefacicndo.  It  is  the 
passing  by  of  eternal  love.  But  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  in  all  the  sacraments,  this  blessing  and  loving  passing  by  is  re 
newed  to  this  very  day.  But,  above  all,  in  order  to  awaken  thoughts 
of  contrition,  the  preacher  should  select 

(b]  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Where  the  footprints  of  the 
passing,  blessing,  the  saving  and  redeeming  Christ  begin  to  become 
bloody,  there  begins  likewise  the  truly  royal  road  of  love:  Select,  there 
fore,  some  particular  scenes;  explain  them  exegetically,  correctly,  and 
deeply,  full  of  feeling,  and  permit  the  great  attributes  of  goodness  and 
of  love  and  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  shine  forth  from  them  like  flames  of 
fire.  Or,  collect  several  scenes  of  the  Passion  into  one  whoJe  picture 
and  point  out  to  the  people  the  supreme  and  the  most  lovely  good  on 
Calvary's  bloody  height.  These  paintings  and  narratives  of  the  Pas 
sion  of  Christ  must  be,  however,  well  prepared.  The  fourfold,  lovely, 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  by  the  Gospels 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  preacher  not  to  conceive  this,  his  task, 
too  lightly  nor  too  superficially.  (Compare  above  the  paragraph  on 
Passion  Sunday,  and  below,  n.  5 :  Cycles  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  also 
the  paragraphs  on  Holy-week.) 
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D.  The  entire  conception  of  Penance.     The  preacher  must  pre 
sent   the   sacrament   of  penance   as   something  great,   something 
ennobling,  serious,  but  at  the  same  time  as  something  that  makes 
man  happy  and  fills  him  with  delight.     He  should  never  forget 
the  significant  salutation  of  peace  with  which  Christ  begins  His 
solemn  Easter-sermon  on  confession.     The  love  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  Christ  extends  to  the  sinner,  the  deep  psychology  of  the 
word,  of  the  treatment,  and  of  the  grace  with  which  He  attracts 
men  in  order  to  impress  them  mightily,  must  also  be  typical  of  the 
tone  of  the  sermon  on  confession.     From  such  view-points  read, 
f.i.,  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman.     He 
arouses  her  interest  mightily  for  the  high,  the  ennobling,  the  super 
natural,  and  the  divine,  then  He  penetrates  into  the  very  midst  of 
her  soul  and  shows  her  the  great  wound  of  sin.     Now  the  entire 
activity  of  the  physician  manifests  itself.     It  is  not  a  declaiming 
against  the  opponents  of  confession  and  of  those  who  receive  Holy 
Communion  only  at  Easter  that  leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
mercy,  but  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  greatness  of  the  act  of  God 
and  of  men,  the  deed  of  man,  which  is  enacted  in  the  confessional. 
(Compare  above,  the  Third  Sun.  of  Lent,  also  the  collection  of 
sketches  for  Christmas-tide.     Furthermore,  N.  5,  p.  323,  and  the 
following  paragraph  and  the  paragraphs  on  Holy-week.) 

E.  Holy  Communion.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  develop 
here  the  promise,  the  institution,  the  fruits,  and  the  blessings  of 
Holy  Communion.     We  have  already  expressed  ourselves,  in  due 
time,  during  the  development  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent,  upon  the  principal  theme  of  this  Catholic  sermon.     (See 
below  -  -  Holy  Saturday,  Low  Sunday,  and  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.)     Note  especially: 

(a)  Christ  Jesus  in  the  sacrament. 

(b)  Union  with  the  person  of  Christ,  the  life  (grace),  the  virtue, 
and  the  blessing  of  this  sacrament. 

(c)  The  happiness  of  this  sacrament:    it  is  only  excelled  by 
one  single  other  happiness:    that  of  heaven.     Holy  Communion 
gives  us  Christum  velatum,  Heaven:   Christum  revelatum. 

(d)  Preparation  and  the  sequence  of  communion:   the  highest, 
human  Christian  effort. 

(e)  Love,   the  most  steadfast  fidelity,  persevering  love  after 
communion.     All  this  should  appear  as  the  zenith  of  Easter.     (Com- 
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pare  above  the  IV.  Sunday  of  Lent,  Holy  Thursday,  Easter,  and 
Easter-week,  Low  Sunday,  the  II.  Sunday  after  Easter,  etc.) 

5.   Cycles  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 

A.  The  importance  of  a  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  The 
Passion  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  principal  themes  of  sermons. 
Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  are  absolutely  necessary.  This 
follows : 

(a)  From  the  central  dogmatic,  pragmatic,  and  ascetic  signifi 
cance  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

(b)  From  the  example  of  the  four  Gospels.     The  four  Gospels 
are,  in  a  manner,  really  inspired  sketches  of  the  sermons  of  the 
Apostles.     In  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  standpoint  of  the  several 
Evangelists,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  selection  of  material  on 
their  part,  all  give  an  extensive  and  detailed  description  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ.     The  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists,  therefore, 
placed  a  very  extraordinary  value  upon  the  sermon  on  the  Passion 
of  Christ. 

(c)  From  the  pastoral  principles  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  Apostolical  letters.     The  addresses  of  the  Apostles  con 
tained  in  the  Acts,  and  likewise  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostles,  often 
unfold,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  central  significance  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ.     Besides,  the  Apostolic  Letters  often  point  to 
the  preceding  oral  and  very  extensive  descriptions  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ.     Thus  St.   Paul  writes  to  the   Christians  of   Galatia: 
Christ  Jesus  hath  been  set  forth  before  your  eyes,  as  if  He  had  been 
crucified  before  you.      (Gal.  Ill:  i.)     The  homiletic  principle  of 
the   same   Apostle   is   well   known:    Praedicamus  vobis  Christum 
crucifixum,  Dei  sapientiam  et  Dei  virtutcm.     (I  Cor.    i:  22  sqq.) 
We  often  meet  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  ascetic  exhortations,  in 
connection  with  thoughts  on  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

(d)  From  ecclesiastical  liturgy,  which  makes  the  Passion  of 
Christ  the  center  and  the  subject  of  its  exalted  worship,  especially 
in  Lent,  but  most  particularly  during  Passion-tide  and  Holy-week. 
Besides,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ  Himself,  every  cele 
bration  of  the  mass  is  a  memorial  celebration  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ.     Since  the  people  today  no  longer  take  part  in  celebrating 
the  whole  of  Holy-week,  and  since,  furthermore,  Palm  Sunday  is 
less  adapted  for  preaching  activity,  therefore  the  Good  Fridays  are 
in  themselves  not  sufficient  for  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
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It  is  a  specially  grave  duty  for  the  pastor  to  treat  the  principal 
subject  of  Christian  doctrine,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  admis 
sible  cycles  of  sermons  during  Lent.  We  should  also  here  like  to 
recall  the  reading  of  the  Passion  during  Holy-week,  the  great 
significance  of  the  devotion  of  the  Stations,  of  Calvary,  and  of  the 
Passion,  also  the  devotion  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  espe 
cially  the  introduction  of  the  people  into  the  liturgy  of  Holy-week 
by  means  of  catechetical  instructions,  sermons,  and  pious  literature: 
all  this  will  serve  to  attain  a  deeper  conception  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ. 

B.    Methods  of  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 

(a)  We  must  place  a  great  value  upon  the  indirect  preparation 
of  a  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  for  this  purpose  we  should 
like  to  make  a  very  concrete  proposition  which  we  do  not,  of  course, 
wish  to  be  considered  of  a  mere  stereotyped  form.  i.  To  gain  a 
proper  disposition  read  or  consider  the  excellent  chapters  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ:  dc  paucitatc  amatorum  crucis  CJiristi,  and  de 
rcgia  i'ia  crucis.  2.  Read  the  entire  Passion  of  Christ  according 
to  the  four  Gospels  or  the  collective  account  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  some  harmonized  Gospel  (f.i.,  in  the  Life  of  Christ  compiled 
from  the  four  Gospels,  by  J.  Lohmann  and  V.  Cathrein,  S.J.,  in 
Latin  or  in  German,  Junfermann,  Paderborn:  the  more  recent 
editions  are  especially  practically  arranged.  This  book  ought  find 
a  place  in  every  preacher's  library.  This  obligated  recommenda 
tion  is  not  a  mere  phrase).  3.  Read,  probably  one  or  the  other  of 
the  various  parts  of  Catherine  of  Emmerich,  not  with  a  view  of 
ventilating  the  visions  in  the  pulpit,  but  solely  to  cultivate  a  proper 
disposition  for  the  meditation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  4.  Next, 
enter  deeply  into  the  dogma  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  which  is  given 
in  a  simple  and  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  astoundingly 
fruitful  manner  by  St.  Thomas,  III.  p.  q.  46-53  (as  a  guide  to  this 
read  Portmann,  Das  System  der  theol.  Summe,  S.  331  sqq.). 
Eventually  use  a  recent  dogmatic  work  (Willmer,  Hettinger,  Hur- 
ter,  Scheeben,  Heinrich,  etc.).  5.  Finally  secure,  if  still  necessary, 
a  small  selection  of  literature  for  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
6.  After  having  thus,  at  least  partly,  worked  —  with  pen  in  hand  - 
then  the  preacher  ought  collect  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  those  he  wishes  to  treat  of,  note  therein  the  dogmatic 
and  the  moral,  not  in  an  artificial  manner,  but  for  every  scene 
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(sermon)  sharply  defined  thoughts  of  a  certain  aim,  or  he  should 
select  dogmatic  and  moral  themes  and  gather  for  these  scenes  of 
illustrations  from  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  The  material  must 
thus  be  properly  arranged,  disposed,  and  partly  also  eliminated. 
For  this  purpose  the  meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  of  Loh- 
mann  (new  special  edition  of  1888  sqq.)  affords  a  varied  direction. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  method  for  a  next  Sunday  sermon.  But  he 
who  prepares,  from  time  to  time,  such  a  cycle  of  sermons  indirectly, 
works  for  years  ahead  and  will,  above  all,  place  the  person  of  the 
suffering  Redeemer  in  the  foreground  of  his  sermons:  Pracdicamus 
vobis  Christum  crucifixum.  .  .  .  Del  sapicntiam  ct  Del  virtutem 
(I  Cor.  i:  22  sqq.). 

(b)    For  a  direct  elaboration  we  would  recommend : 

(a)  Special  selected  scenes  or  stations  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
f.i.,   the  fourteen  Stations,   chapters  of  Holy  Scripture,  either  of 
the  harmonized   Gospels  or  of  the  several   Gospels.     In  all  this 
narrate  the  Passion  of  Christ  according  to  a  carefully  written  prep 
aration    in    closest   connection  with   Holy  Scripture; l   intersperse 
some  fruitful  exegetic  explanations  and  psychological  views  of  the 
interior  of  the  God-man,  some  holy  affections  in  a  suitable  manner, 
and  conclude  with  an  impressive  practical  central  idea,  as  a  fruit 
for  the  people  (doctrine,  souvenir,  resolution).     Infixing  the  cycle 
fix  likewise  the  central,  intended  aim  of  the  several  scenes  in  order 
that  the  same  affections  and  the  same  applications  may  not  be 
repeated  in  the  various  sermons.     (We  again  recommend  to  the 
preacher:    Lohmann,   Leben   Jesu   und   Betrachtungen   iiber   das 
Leiden  Christi;  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu;  Meschler,  Life  of  Jesus ;  Dip- 
pel,  Hattler,  Kreuzweg;   Belser,  Geschichte  des  Leidens  und  Ster- 
bens,  der  Auferstehung  und  der  Himmelfahrt  des  Herrn,  Freiburg, 
Herder,  1903.     Besides,  we  recommend: 

(b)  Evangelical  cycles  on  the  Passion.     Preach  one  year,  f.i.,  on 
the  Passion  by  Matthew,  another  year  on  the  Passion  by  Mark, 
etc.,  by  selecting  all  or  only  some  of  the  scenes,  dividing  them  and 
treating  them  exactly  according  to  the  conception  of  the  respect 
ive  Evangelist.      (See  p.  379.)     We  desire  to  call  the  attention, 
furthermore,  to: 

(c)  Harmonized  cycles  on  the  Passion.     Select  from  a  harmonized 

1  A  good  exegetic  and  ascetic  narrative  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  a  special  art.  Of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  the  breviary  relates  on  April  28;  Prae- 
sertim  Christi  enarranda  passione  mirifica  ejus  orationis  vis  erat. 
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Gospel  one  part  —  of  the  history  of  the  Saviour,  and  follow  the 
same  chronologically,  step  by  step,  while  dividing  the  matter  into 
suitable  chapters  of  thoughts.  Thus,  f.i.,  a  very  fruitful  cycle 
might  be  delivered  from  Septuagesima  Sunday  to  Easter  —  or, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  interior  life  of  the  God-man,  during 
the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart. 
(We  recommend  likewise  here,  in  the  first  place,  the  Evangelische 
Harmonic  of  Lohmann,  also  Grimm's  Leben  Jesu,  also  the  homi- 
letic  meditations  on  the  Passion  by  Dippel,  Kirchenjahr,  III.  B.  S. 
274  sqq.)  In  these  and  all  other  lengthy  cycle-scenes  one  should, 
above  all,  be  clear  and  careful  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  ser 
mons  in  which  the  dogmatic  and  the  moral  applications  or  central 
thoughts  should  predominate.  It  is  very  much  to  be  deplored 
whenever  everything  possible  of  a  lengthy  cycle  is  compressed  into 
one  solitary  sermon.  We  desire  furthermore: 

(d)  Dogmatic  cycles  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.     Above,  in  con 
sidering   the  liturgic-homiletic  treatment  of  Passion  Sunday,  we 
noted  the  rich  dogmatic-pragmatic  bearing  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
In  the  paragraphs  on  Holy  Week  we  will  describe   other  view 
points.     Whatsoever  the  liturgy  there  compresses  into  one  Sunday 
or  one  week  that  the  preacher  might  extend  to  all  Sundays  of 
Lent.     From  the  above  mentioned  sketches  the  preacher  might 
be  induced  to  prepare  whole  cycles  for  Lent.     For  the  selection  of 
themes  and  sketches  we  would  especially  recommend  St.  Thomas, 
III.   q.  46-53.     The  preacher  will  marvel  at  the  fruitfulness  of 
several  of  these  questions  for  homiletic  purposes.     We  desire  again 
to  remind  the  preacher  of  the  smaller  "Handbook  of  Religion"  by 
Willmer.     Compare   also   the  more  ancient  and   the   recent   rich 
literature  for  sermons.     Besides  the  old  masters,  Bossuet,  Bourda- 
loue,  Massillon,  MacCarthy,  Sailer,  Foerster,  Eberhard,  the  preacher 
should  also  take  note  of  the  more  recent  works  of  the  book-market. 
Much  that  is  useful  and  valuable  has  appeared  in  this  field  during 
recent  years.1 

(e)  Moral-ascetic  cycles  which  are  developed  from  particular 
scenes :   (a)  The  example  of  virtue  or,  (/3)  the  characteristic  features 
of  Christ  in  general  and  of  the  suffering  Christ  in  particular,  and 
render  these  fruitful  to  the  Christians;  or,  (y)  open  an  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  the  suffering  Christ;  also,  (S)  strive  to  unfold  the 

1  We  desire   to  draw  especial   attention  to  Stiegel's  Fastenpredigten  iiber  das 
Leiden  Jesu. 
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entire  concept  of  the  Passion  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  of  the  Chris 
tians  in  an  homiletic  manner.  Eminently  important  is  (c)  the 
gaining  of  a  motive  of  perfect  contrition  by  love  from  the  scenes 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  (See  above,  sermons  on  confession,  pp. 
308-322.) 

The  study  of  some  of  the  better  tracts  on  virtue,  f.i.,  of  the 
Moral  Theology  of  Mliller,  Gopfert,  Lehmkuhl,  Weiss,  Apologie, 
vol.  V  (compare  the  table  of  contents),  or  of  Thomas,  II,  II,  in 
relation  to  a  scene  or  a  station  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  very 
fruitful.  Compare  thoughts  thus  gathered,  f.i.,  on  obedience  or  hu 
mility  with  the  entire  scene  on  Mt.  Olive,  and  the  well-known  Pauline 
passages:  scmctipsum  cxinanimt  — factus  obcdicns  usque  ad  mortem, 
etc.,  and  with  the  liturgy  of  the  several  days  of  Holy  Week  (see 
below  paragraphs  35  sqq.  on  Holy  Week).  On  the  conception  of 
the  Passion  by  Christ  and  by  the  Christians,  see  above,  pp.  84,  85, 
d.  (on  the  impressiveness  of  the  ideas  and  the  words  connected 
therewith  under  the  circumstances).  We  also  recommend: 

(f)  Cycles  of  great  summary  conceptions  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
f.i.,  the  commandments  of  God,  the  Way  of  the  Cross — the  losses 
of  Jesus,  the  victories  of  Jesus,  etc. 

(g)  Liturgical  cycles  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  for  the  entire  Lent, 
(in  close  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  of 
Good  Friday). 

(h)  Cycles  on  the  mysteries  and  the  devotions  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ — the  sorrowful  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  and  cycles  on  these  devotions  themselves. 

6.  Cycles  on  Christ.  For  these  consult  the  homiletic-liturgical 
central  ideas  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter  (p.  257  sqq.,  and  below: 
Principal  themes,  p.  746). 

A  series  of  concrete  recommendations  for  lenten  sermons  are 
also  presented  by  the  following  paragraphs,  especially  the  sketching 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  several  days  of  Holy  Week  and  the  description 
of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  given  below,  p.  526  sqq. 

§   32.  LENTEN  SERMONS     (Plans  of  Sketches] 

First  Cycle 

On  the  homiletic-liturgical  central  ideas  consult  the  homiletic- 
liturgical  outlines  given  above,  pp.  271-458,  and  p.  565.  They  supply 
stimulation  for  several  parallel  cycles. 
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Second  Cycle 

First  Sunday  of  Lent.     Temptation  against  the  law. 

1.  Arc  there  temptations?     Yes  indeed  —  experience  and  the  Gospels 
affirm  it.     What  is  a  temptation?     Conatus  voluntatcm  pertrahendi  ad 
peccatum.     These  efforts  to  induce  our  will  to  sin  arise  (a)  from  within. 
There  are  rebels  within  us:    existing  in  our  sensual  nature,  with  their 
inordinate  passions  —  then    there   are    rebellious   impulses   in   the  will 
itself,  l.i.,  hatred,   pride,   motions  against  faith,  etc.     To  this  may  be 
added   (b]  powerful  efforts  from  without  —  on  part  of  the  world   (see 
above  I  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  271),  and  most  powerful  ones  on  part  of  the 
Devil  himself  (see  above  I  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.   271).     The  Gospel  of 
today  establishes  this  very  firmly:  there  arc  temptations.     And  this  is  a 
very  serious  fact  with  which  we  must  reckon.     The  tempter  approached, 
in  shameful  impudence,  our  Blessed  Redeemer  Who  was  inaccessible  to 
every  temptation  from  within  (see  Thomas.  Ill  p.  dc  tcntatione  Christi). 
How  much   more   easily  does   he   approach  us,   because   he    hopes   to 
find  within  us  a  combination  of  passions  and  evil  propensities.      It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  day  indifferently.     On  the  first  pages 
of    the  Bible,    in  the  beginning  of    history,  God  calls  humanity  to  a 
combat  against  temptations  (see  above,  p.  112,  n.  3:    The  program  for 
the  redemption  of  humanity).     And  today,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
the  Redeemer,  engaged  in  a  conflict,  calls  us  to  this  battle  (Gospel),  in 
virtute  Dei,  per  arma  just  it  lac  a  dcxtris  et  a  sinistris  (Epistle). 

2.  How  are  temptations  overcome?     We  have  just  seen  this  in  the 
Gospel   through   a   grand   and   frightfully   serious  picture    (see   several 
ideas  above  I  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  271  sqq.).     How  should  we,  therefore, 
overcome  temptation? 

(a)  We  must  not  remain  neutral.     We  must  not  be  indifferent  to 
whether  we  be  children  of  God  or  children  of  sin.     The  whole  Gospel 
forbids  neutrality:  —  there  is  nothing  more  definite  nor  positive  than 
the  position  of  Christ  against  Satan  in  all  these  temptations  (p.  272,  note). 
Throughout  the  whole  Gospel  the  forceful  admonition  pervades:   "He 
who  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me."     Quae  conventio  Christi  ad  Belial? 
(II  Cor.  6:  15.)     (See  above  p.  281.) 

(b)  We  must  not  overlook  these  things.     Mere  negative  se  habere  et 
positive  nullo  modo  resistere,  peccatum  est,  attamen  veniale  non  exccdit, 
etsi  motus  versentur  circa  objectum  sub  gravi  periculum  proximum  con 
census   (propter  passiones  vehementes  vel  alia  ex  causa)  creatur.     It  is 
indeed  already  a  species  of  conflict  not  to  consent.     This  may  happen 
to  an  otherwise  very  conscientious  person  during  several  unguarded 
moments.     He  need  not  disquiet  himself  about  a  grievous  sin.     But  a 
temptation,    and   especially   a    temptation    to    some   grievous   matter, 
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creates  a  disorder  in  the  soul,  within  our  inner  selves.  The  intelligent 
will,  strengthened  by  grace,  is  the  ruler.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  will  to  create  order  in  some  manner.  How  is  this  done? 

(c]  We  must  despise  the  temptations  quietly  but  firmly  (contemnendo 
resistere  positive}.     In  the  Gospel  of  this  day  Christ  shows  us  a  deliberate 
and  quiet  contempt  of  Satan:  Christ  does  not  treat  with  him  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.     Thus,  too,  should  the  tempted  Christian 
despise,  f.i.,  seriously  and  quietly,  all  low  and  impure  thoughts  —  like 
the  barking  of  a  dog  to  which  the  passer  by  pays  simply  no  attention. 
Even  insolent  temptations  against  faith  are  often  best  dismissed  by 
quiet  contempt.     In  this  manner  of  acting  consists  the  simple  thought 
of  Christ:  Dominum  Deum  tuum  adorabis  et  illi  soli  series,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  complicated  deceptions  of  Satan.     Sometimes  opposition  alone 
is  sufficient,  oftentimes  we  must 

(d]  combat  temptations  "with  the  most  varied  positive  means:  obligatio 
positive  resistendi  existit,  et  hacc  resistcntia  plerumque  sufficit.     In  today's 
Gospel  the  Saviour  applies  various  means  and  arms  in   the  conflict 
against  Satan:    repulse,  scriptural  passages,  contempt,  etc.     And  the 
Epistle  admonishes  us  to  make  use  of  a  strong  armor :  —  with  the  armor 
of  justice  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left!     Compare  the  splendid 
passage:    Accipite  armaturam  Dei,  ut  posit  is  resistere  in  die  malo,  etc. 
Eph.  6 : 1 1-18.    This  passage  might  also  be  applied  to  the  following  points : 
What  arms,  what  means  should  we  make  use  of? 

(a)  Above  all— prayer  to  God:  Orate  ut  non  intretis  in  tentationem. 
(Matt.  26:41.)  This  great  admonition  of  Christ  is  a  precept  for  the 
life  of  a  Christian.  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  that  ye 
consent  not.  Say  occasionally  and  somewhat  more  slowly  and  seriously 
the  petition  of  the  ''Our  Father'':  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  i.e., 
preserve  us  against  all  great  temptations.  Grant  that  we  enter  not 
into  temptation.  Deliver  us  under  all  circumstances  from  the  one  great, 
mighty  evil  —  from  sin.  In  connection  with  this  the  preacher  should 
recommend,  very  urgently,  aspirations  in  the  hour  of  evil  —  such  as 
this  petition  of  the  "Our  Father"  -  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus  —  of  the  name  of  Mary,  etc.  He  should  show  the  great  signifi 
cance  of  these  simple,  but  very  important  exercises.  How  great  man 
appears  when,'  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  he  raises  himself  up  to  heaven 
by  a  fervent  prayer,  such  as:  Jesus — help!  Mary,  come  to  my  assist 
ance!  I  will  not!  The  preacher  should  also  strengthen  the  confidence, 
which  is  sure  of  victory  in  those  praying.  Nothing  indeed  takes  place 
in  him  who  prays  that  could  constitute  a  completely  voluntary  grievous 
sin:  et  galeam  salutis  assumite  —  the  helmet  of  hope,  which  protects 
that  which  is  most  noble  in  us  —  our  head,  i.e.,  the  believing  intelligent 
will  by  the  power  of  God  —  per  omnem  orationem  et  obsecrationem 
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orantes  omni  tcmpore  in  spiritu  :  et  in  ipso  vigilantes  in  omni  justitia 
(Eph.  6:  18). 

(/3)  The  word  of  God.  A  word  of  Jesus,  a  word  of  Holy  Scripture, 
a  Catholic  principle  which  we  remember,  often  saves  us  immediately. 
Develop  the  example  of  the  Gospel  of  this  Sunday.  The  Apostle  him 
self  admonishes  us:  Assumite  gladium  spiritus  (quod  cst  verbum  Dei). 
Eph.  6:  17.  The  sermon,  advice  given  in  the  confessional,  spiritual 
reading  of  the  Bible  prepare  for  this:  therefore  the  Apostle  admonishes 
Christians  in  the  description  of  their  armor  that  they  be:  calceati  pedes 
in  praeparatione  Evangclii  pads  (Eph.  6:  15),  "your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace"  (the  sermon).  Especially  effective 
against  temptations  are  thoughts  on  the  last  things.  To  the  armor, 
moreover,  belong: 

(y)  God's  images.  Temptation  often  disturbs  the  imagination. 
This  the  impudent  Satan  tried  on  Jesus  Himself,  on  the  Mount:  et 
ostcndit  ei  omnia  rcgna  mundi  ct  gloriam  corum.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  with  the  same  weapons.  Place  the  image  of  Christ 
before  your  soul  — •  the  image  of  the  tempted,  the  militant  Christ  — 
the  image  of  Christ  who  calms  the  storms  at  sea  —  of  the  cross-bearing 
Jesus  with  His  head  covered  with  blood  and  wounds  —  Who  says  to 
thee:  Would  you,  could  you  betray  Me?  the  image  of  your  last  com 
munion,  at  which  the  glorious,  the  risen  Christ  entered  into  your  souls. 
(The  preacher  should  not  omit  this  training  of  the  imagination.  The 
biblical  sermon  especially,  the  homily,  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  Christ 
is  also  in  this  direction  most  important.)  All  may  be  conceived  in  one 
thought  —  turn  Satan  and  his  imps  quietly,  contemptuously  and  seri 
ously  away,  now  with  these  and  then  with  other  weapons  —  but  turn 
him  away  —  by  all  means:  Vade,  Satana! 

Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  will  likewise  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
in  an  invisible  manner:  Time  reliquit  cum  diabolus,  et  ecce  Angeli 
access  erunt  et  ministrabant  ei. 

We  have  dilated  somewhat  upon  this  sketch  in  order  to  show  how 
easily  and  readily  the  material  of  moral  and  ascetic  theology  might  be 
combined  with  the  Bible  and  liturgy. 

(B)  Second  Sunday  of  Lent.     The  Law  itself.     Main  catechetical 
sermon  on  the  two  tablets  or  their  more  important  commandments  (see 
above  II  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.   279  and  below  p.  334,  fifth  cycle.     Ev. 
Themata.     i.    Christ  the  Lawgiver  (short).     2.    Christ's  Law. 

(C)  Third  Sunday  of  Lent.     Return  to  the  law  through  confession. 
The  main  catechetical  sermon  on  confession:    i.    contrition;     2.    con 
fession;    3.   absolution.     (Points    i    and    3    short,    2    somewhat    more 
extensive,  see  above  308-322.) 

(D)  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.    Power  to  keep  the  Law: 
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HOLY  COMMUNION 

Show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  power  of  keeping  the  law  that  flows 
from  holy  communion,  (a)  Union  with  the  person  of  Christ:  omnia 
possum  in  eo,  qui  me  confortat.  We  desire  Christ  alone,  (b)  Union  with 
the  life  of  Christ  (grace:  sicut  me  misit  vivens  Pater  et  ego  vivo  propter 
Patrem,  et  qui  manducat  me,  vivet  propter  me).  Divine  life  proceeds  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son  from  eternity.  This  divine  life  the  Son  of  God- 
made-man  brought  upon  earth.  It  deities  and  glorifies  His  humanity, 
Christ's  glorified  flesh  and  blood,  and,  therefore,  likewise  the  divine  life 
of  Christ  —  and  His  splendor  and  likeness:  sanctifying  grace.  Christ 
came  Himself  to  preserve  this  life  within  us.  We  receive  holy  com 
munion  in  order  never,  never  to  fall  from  grace  again.  Christ  entire 
enters  within  us  and  the  power  of  His  divinity  remains,  and  with 
Christ  something  of  God  remains  within  us  —  grace,  the  second  life 
which  Christ  desires  to  preserve  at  all  cost.  He  ever  repeats,  "I  remain" 
(John  6).  I  remain  in  him  and  the  communicant  remains  in  Me.  Ex 
amples:  The  martyrs,  the  father  of  a  family;  the  tempted;  the  suffer 
ing;  those  visited  by  misfortune:  vivent  propter  me,  they  carry  the 
beginning  of  heaven  within  themselves. 

(c)  Union  with  the  virtues  of  Christ.  The  gardener  of  our  virtues 
appears  to  our  souls,  as  He  did  once  to  Mary  Magdalen  on  Easter  morn. 
Behold,  how  the  author  and  promoter  of  our  faith  will  strengthen  our 
faith. — Love  itself  enkindles  in  us  a  new  Easter-fire  of  love:  ignem  veni 
milter e  in  tcrram  et  quid  volo  nisi  accendatur!  Behold,  how  our  purity 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  eternally  Pure,  etc!  The  divine  power  of 
Christ  becomes  in  us,  by  holy  communion,  a  gigantic  power,  in  order 
that  we  may  keep,  in  spite  of  all  temptation  (see  above  the  I  Sunday  of 
Lent) ,  —  His  Law :  Si  Deus  pro  nobis  quis  contra  nos  ?  (Particular 
explanations  and  particular  resolutions.) 

(E)  Atonement  for  the  law  violated.  The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  —  renewed  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass:  (a)  The  act  of  Christ, 
(b)  our  return  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  celebration  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  (a)  a  duty  to  celebrate  it.  (/?)  the  manner  of  celebrating 
it.  (See  above,  p.  294,  Passion  Sunday,  p.  773  sqq.,  pp.  788,  812,  6.) 

THIRD  CYCLE:    A  Cycle  on  Confession1 

Theme  A.  First  Sunday  of  Lent.  The  examination  of  conscience. 
Christ  in  the  desert.  The  Christian  in  the  desert  of  his  soul  —  he  is 
alone  before  his  God  in  the  examination  of  his  conscience. 

How  should  we  examine  ourselves?  A  word  (a)  on  rendering  an 
account  (of  sin)  in  general  —  of  grievous  sins  —  of  forgotten  sins  —  of 
1  See  above,  "Sermons  on  the  Paschal  Sacraments,"  p.  308-322. 
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doubtful  sins,  etc.  (Compare  Moral  Theology.)  (b)  A  word  of  the 
examination  of  conscience,  in  particular.  The  preacher  should  empha 
size  the  Christian  moral  sense  of  the  one  or  other  commandment  as  a 
guidance  to  a  sincere  and  honest  examination  of  conscience  on  all  the 
commandments.  This  should  not  be  a  simple  enumeration  of  sins  but  a 
substantial,  incisive  explanation  of  the  range  of  duty  of  the  one  or  the 
other  commandment.  All  the  commandments  might  be  treated  if  the 
several  would  be  placed  rapidly  into  a  proper  light  for  the  arousing  of 
the  conscience,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  one  or  other  more  deeply,  into 
the  domain  of  duty,  f.i.,  I  Commandment:  God  and  your  thoughts. 
Do  you  believe?  Do  you  confess  your  faith?  Do  you  pray?  How  do 
you  pray?  Do  you  hear  the  word  of  God?  Do  hope  and  love  pre 
dominate  in  you?  Herewith  connect  very  short  and  pointed  instruc 
tions,  taken  from  Holy  Scripture,  dogma  and  moral  on  faith,  on  prayer, 
etc.,  and  by  the  light  of  these  explanations  descend  into  the  sphere  of 
concrete  life. 

Theme  B.  Second  Sunday  of  Lent.  Contrition.  The  glorified 
Christ,  who  speaks  to  Moses  and  Elias  concerning  His  end  and  His 
Passion,  moves  us  to  contrition:  A  retrospect  into  the  life  of  Christ  and 
a  look  forward  into  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  from  the  Mount  of  the  Trans 
figuration  (see  above  p.  296  sqq)  are  calculated  to  awaken  mighty  motives 
of  contrition.  The  Saviour  Who  lived  and  suffered  and  was  glorified  for 
us,  appears  as  the  sole  good,  as  the  eternal  love,  as  the  good  most  worthy 
of  all  love,  Who  moves  and  forces  us  to  a  perfect  contrition  caused  by 
love,  by  His  teaching,  by  the  conflict  and  struggle  of  His  life  (I  point), 
by  His  glorious  transfiguration  on  the  Mount  (II  point),  and  by  His 
immeasurable  suffering  (III  point).  If  the  preacher  succeeds  in  putting 
into  these  two  or  three  concentrated  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ  the 
divine  attributes  and  glories  of  Jesus,  in  a  very  vivid  manner,  in  the 
foreground  and  in  contrast  to  our  sins  —  then  he  will  succeed,  hie  et  nunc, 
and  for  the  coming  paschal  confession,  to  arouse  a  genuine  perfect  love 
and  contrition  in  the  people.  By  such  a  method  theology  weaves  its 
threads  into  contrition  everywhere,  but  remains  more  latent  according 
to  the  admonition  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ:  melius  est  sentire  com- 
punctionem,  quam  scire  ejus  defmitionem.  Another,  more  dogmatic 
moral  presentation  might  be  contained  in  the  view-point  of:  What 
is  contrition?  (Popularized  theologumena  on  its  essence  and  several 
attributes.) 

What  moves  us  to  contrition?  (Popularized  theologumena  on  the 
motive  of  imperfect  and  perfect  contrition,  before  the  transfigured  and 
suffering  Christ,  with  a  vivid  and  fresh  climax.  See  above:  Sermons 
on  the  paschal  sacraments:  questions  concerning  contrition,  p.  315- 

323)- 
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Theme  C.  Third  Sunday  of  Lent.  Confession.  The  casting  out  of 
the  mighty  Satan  and  of  the  dumb  devil  by  the  stronger  Christ,  effected 
through  confession,  i.  Must  we  confess/  (A  selection  of  solid  proofs 
with  apologetics  interspersed;  see  above  the  paragraph  on  Sermons  for 
Lent,  especially  on  the  paschal  sacraments,  p.  315  sqq.) 

2.  How  must  we  confess?  Do  not  recount  the  attributes  of  con 
fession  always  and  every  year  according  to  the  stereotyped  form  of  the 
catechism,  so  that  interest  be  not  lacking,  f.i.,  confess  (a)  as  you 
would  before  the  living  God  Himself  (sincerely),  (/3)  as  a  reasonable 
Christian  (entirely,  plainly,  and  not  excitedly.  See  p.  305  sqq.). 

Theme  D.  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  Amendment  of  life.  The  liturgy 
shows  us  the  liberator  —  Christ  —  Who  longs  to  lead  us  to  the  paschal 
banquet.  No  longer  permit  yourselves  to  be  put  into  chains.  Qui 
facit  peccatum,  scrvus  est  peccati  (John  8:  34).  Upon  such  a  back 
ground  depict  an  amendment  of  life  (f.i.,  gathered  from  several  chapters 
of  Moral  Theology  in  general  and  in  particular) :  (a)  to  form  a  con 
science.  Very  briefly  consider:  What  is  conscience?  What  does  it 
mean  to  form  a  correct,  true,  and  safe  conscience  before  acting  and  not 
to  act  blindly?  Powerful  and  striking  exhortations  on  conscience  and 
conscientiousness  (see,  f.i.,  the  doctrine  on  conscience  in  the  moral 
theology  of  Gopfert,  Miiller,  Simar,  Noldin,  and  of  Cathrein);  (&)  to 
act  with  a  free  conscience,  independent  of  passion,  of  pride  and  of  human 
respect,  f.i.,  as  a  man,  a  father,  a  mother,  in  selecting  one's  vocation, 
in  the  choice  of  marriage  (introduce  a  digression  on  mixed  marriages, 
on  the  exclusively  Catholic  education  of  children,  etc.),  in  the  active 
and  daily  life  (pp.  282,  287,  434). 

NB.  This  sermon  might  also  be  shaped  into  a  finishing  of  the  first 
sermon,  by  selecting  examples  from  the  commandments,  which  ought 
be  very  briefly  considered  in  a  sermon  on  the  examination  of  conscience. 
For  this  purpose  the  Bible  likewise  furnishes  us,  especially  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  most  powerful  and  most  ideal  and  eminently  practical 
thoughts. 

Theme  E.  Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent.  Satisfaction,  i.  How  did  Christ 
make  satisfaction?  (See  above,  Passion  Sunday,  p.  294  sqq.)  2.  How 
will  you  make  satisfaction  ?  (Catechetical  points  given  in  a  biblical,  con 
crete,  ascetic,  and  pastoral  practical  light.) 

FOURTH  CYCLE     (cycle  on  Confession] 

Theme  A.  Confession.  Proof  taken  from  the  Gospels.  The  insti 
tution  of  confession  is  also  "a  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
God  upon  which  we  live."  (I  Sunday  of  Lent.)  For  proof,  see  above, 
p.  333  sqq.  on  "Sermons  for  Lent."  Methodical. 

Theme  B.   Confession.     Proof  from  Church  history  (II  Sunday  ol 
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Lent).     For  proof  and  apologetics  see  §  31,  Sermons  on  the  paschal 
sacraments. 

Theme  C.   Objections  against  confession.     (Ill  Sunday  of  Lent.) 
Theme  D.    The  ejjects  of  Christ  through  confession.     (Fruits  of  con 
fession  through  absolution.) 

Theme  E.  Our  results  through  confession,  i.  Contrition.  2.  Con 
fession  (with  the  examination  of  conscience  as  a  guide  to  confession). 
See  p.  308  and  Obweger,  die  "Wahrheit  liber  die  Beicht"  (sermons, 
Salzburg,  1904),  also  "  Segur's  Familiar  Answers." 

FIFTH  CYCLE  (cycle  on  confession] 

Theme  A.  Examination:  God  and  your  thoughts  (I  Commandment 
of  God),  (a)  Your  faith,  (b)  Your  prayer,  (c)  Your  hearing  of  the 
word  of  God  (contrition  and  its  motives  for  sin  against  the  I  Command 
ment). 

Theme  B.  Examination:  God  and  your  speech  (II  Commandment), 
God  and  your  time.  (Your  week  consecrated  by  the  Sunday.  Rest 
from  work;  rest  in  God;  duty-advice.)  Contrition  and  motives  of 
contrition  for  sins  against  the  II  and  III  commandments,  see  p.  297. 

Theme  C.  Examination:  You  and  your  fellow-men  (V  Command 
ment)  :  not  to  kill  —  not  to  injure  —  ordinate  self  love  and  love  of 
neighbor  (contrition  for  these  sins  and  motives  thereof). 

Theme  E.  Examination:  You  and  your  goods  (a)  goods  of  chastity; 
(b)  goods  of  fortune;  (c}  goods  of  honor  in  the  eyes  of  God.  (Contri 
tion,  and  its  motive,  for  these  sins.) 

NB.  This  cycle  could,  more  properly,  be  developed  into  from  8-10 
sermons. 

SIXTH  CYCLE 

Cycle  on  Christ,  as  homiletic  or  sequence  sermons,  according  to  the 
liturgical  developments  on  p.  271,  sqq.,  361;  see  p.  507  sqq. 

A.  Christ  as  an  example. 

B.  Christ  as  a  lawgiver. 

C.  Christ  as  a  conqueror. 

D.  Christ  as  a  host. 

E.  Christ  as  a  sufferer. 

§  33.   HOLY  WEEK    (Fourth  Step) 

I.  Historical  remarks.  Holy  Week  is  the  week  that  precedes 
Easter  Sunday.  Its  history  is  therefore  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  interesting  and  rich  history  of  the  feast  of  Easter.  For 
the  historical  development  of  the  feast  of  Easter  we  refer  to  the 
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explanation  given  in  the  account  of  that  solemn  feast,  and  also 
to  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Holy  Week  enjoyed,  even  from  ancient  times,  a  special  name: 
septimana  major  (later:  hebdomada  major).  We  refer,  f.i.,  to  Chrys- 
ostomus,  Horn.  30,  in  Gen.,  and  also  to  the  Peregrinatio  Sihiae. 
The  German  name  is  derived  from  the  Gothic  kara  —  solitude,  the 
old  German  chara,  kara  —  lamentation,  suffering;  the  middle- 
high-German  Kar  —  lamentation,  sorrow.1  The  derivation  from 
the  Old-German,  borrowed  word  —  karina  from  carcncc  (carenzie, 
careme),  or  from  the  Greek,  xaPi<;  —  grace,  favor,  from  chants  - 
dear,  beloved,  from  carucca  (Rasscl,  Rasselkaren) ,  from  the  German 
"gar"  (Riistwoche,  Holy  Week)  is  not  well-founded.  The  most 
complete  and  ancient  source  of  the  history  of  the  liturgy  of  Holy- 
week  is  the  oft-mentioned  description  given  by  the  Gallican  pilgrim 
Silvia  of  Bordeaux,  who  assisted  at  the  solemnities  of  Holy 
Week  in  Jerusalem  one  year  before  the  death  of  Cyrill,  and  who 
gives  us  a  detailed  account  thereof.  The  re-discovery  of  the  ancient 
description  has  overthrown  a  series  of  hypotheses  of  archeologic- 
liturgical  investigations.  We  now  see  pretty  clearly  that  the 
sacred  places  of  Jerusalem  have  given  an  impetus  to  a  long  series 
of  impressive  ceremonies,  and  that  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Week  in 
Jerusalem  found  gradually  an  imitation  in  the  whole  Church  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West. 

We  can  enter  into  the  details  more  properly  in  the  consideration 
of  the  several  days  of  Holy  Week. 

II.  Liturgic  Jwmilctic  points.  Should  we  wish  to  reduce  the 
inestimable  wealth  of  Holy  Week  to  a  few  fundamental  thoughts, 
then  we  ought  emphasize  the  following  view-points  in  connection 
with  the  entire  Lenten  and  paschal  time : 

i.  The  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This  celebration  of 
the  Passion  is  no  longer  a  preparatory  one,  as  it  is  during  Lent, 
nor  a  merely  general  one,  as  it  is  in  Passion-week,  but  an  entirely 
exclusive,  exhaustive,  and  an  universal  one.  The  Church  now 
says  with  the  Apostle:  Non  enim  judicavi  me  scire  aliquid  inter 
vos,  nisi  Jesum  ct  hunc  crudfixum.  (I  Cor.  2:2).  Now  she  desires 
to  direct  the  eyes  and  the  souls  of  all  toward  the  cross :  ecce  lignum 

1  The  following  are  among  other  names:  hebdomada  major,  h.  sancta  (n  a.yia  /ecu 
neya\r)  ejSSo/xas)  hebdomada  poenalis,  nigra,  authentica  (ambrosian  and  gallican}. 
The  last  singular  name  signifies  probably:  a  precisely  arranged  and  ordained  week, 
or  an  authentically  fixed  week  (according  to  the  period  of  Easter). 
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crucis,  in  quo  salus  mundi  pcpcndit  (the  unveiling  of  the  cross  on 
Good  Friday).  Now  the  grand  words  of  the  first  Corinthian  letter 
(I.  23:  24)  are  fulfilled  in  the  entire  liturgy:  nos  autem  praedicamus 
Christum  crucfiixum,  Dei  virtutem  ct  Dei  sapicntiam.  At  the  end 
of  Holy  Week  the  Church  may  confess  with  the  same  Apostle: 
Ante  oculos  (vcstros}  Jesus  Christus  praescriptus  cst,  in  vobis  cruci- 
fixits.  (Gal.  3:1;  see  also  above:  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ.)  The  celebration  of  the  Passion  is  manifold: 

(a)  A  historical  memorial  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
contained  in  the  Passion  and  the  lessons: 

(b)  A   dramatic  renewal  celebration,   especially  in   the   solemn 
Passion  and  the  liturgies  of  Palm  Sunday  and  Good  Friday: 

(c)  An   ascetic  renewal  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in 
the  whole  liturgy,  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Good  Friday,  especially 
in  the  Psalms,  the  lessons,  the  antiphones,  and  the  ceremonies,  etc. 
The  whole  is  a  grand  sermon  on  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  the 
old  man  and  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man  with  the  risen  Christ. 
(See  Rom.,  ch.  6,  and  above,  pp.  162  and  163,  also  p.  323  sqq. : 
Sermons  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.) 

(d)  A  sacramental  renewal  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
through  the  paschal  sacraments  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  mass 
(p.  308  sqq.).     Holy  Week  is  especially: 

2.  A  celebration  of  the  baptism  of  Christians,  i.e.,  the  last  imme 
diate  preparation  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and  Holy  Communion. 
As  long  as  the  catechumenate  existed  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  even 
long  thereafter,  Holy  Week  was  the  last   immediate   preparation 
for  the  paschal  term  of  baptism.     Even  today  it  is  this  —  a  cele 
bration  of  our  baptism,  in  which  the  old  man  was  crucified  with 
Christ  and  buried  with  Him,  in  which  we  ceased  to  be  the  bearers 
of  sin,  since  there  was  scarcely  any  room  in  us  for  sin.     (See  Grisar, 
History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes,  n.  527-539,  p.  794-810.     See 
below,  Holy  Saturday,  above,  the  IV.  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  espe 
cially  also  p.  162.)     Holy  Week  is  moreover: 

3.  The  real  solemn  time  for  the  penance  of  Christians,  the  last 
and  immediate  preparation  for  reconciliation  of  the  penitents  with 
God  and  the  Church  through  the  second  baptism.     This  concept 
applies  especially  to  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Holy-week  is  likewise: 

4.  A  preparatory  celebration,  a  direct  preparatory  celebration  for 
Easter.     It  leads  us  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  bloody  path  of 
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the  grandiose  opus  redemptionis  to  its  completion  on  Good  Friday 
and  its  coronation  in  the  night  of  Easter  and  on  Easter-day.  The 
entire  Holy  Week  is  a  liturgic-homiletical  climax,  which  attains 
its  first  climax  on  Easter-night  (now  in  the  anticipated  night- 
service  of  Holy  Saturday  morning) ,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  it  reaches 
its  culminating  point:  aeternitatis  aditus.  (See  the  oration  of 
Easter,  and  also  especially,  p.  507-509.)  Holy  Week  is  furthermore : 

5.  A    solemnization   of  Lent.     Holy  Week,  during  which    the 
Bridegroom  is  taken  from  us,  was,  in  all  times,  the  strictest  time 
of  Lent.     (See  above,  History  of  Lent,  pp.  250  sqq.)     Holy  Week 
is  finally: 

6.  A  Week  of  holy  days.     During  the  post-Constantine  age  the 
great  week  developed  into  a  real  week  of  solemnities.     At  first  the 
courts  were  closed,  afterwards  public  recreations  and  public  works 
ceased,  and,  finally,  ecclesiastic-civil  days  of  rest  were  extended 
over  the  entire  week.     (Const.  Apost.  8:  33.)     As  late  as  1234  the 
entire  Holy  Week  was  enumerated  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX 
among  the  generally  adopted  holidays  and  recognized  by  the  Pope. 
The  contrary  custom,  however,  was  recognized  by  Urban  VIII  on 
Sept.    13,    1648.     Holy  Week   maintains   a   real  unique  liturgical 
precedence  today,  and  the  Triduum  Sacrum  is  even  duplex  I.  dassis, 
same  as  the  solemn  feasts.     If  a  holy  day  occurs   during   Holy 
Week,  it  is  celebrated,  but  its  liturgical  solemnity  in  choro  ct  foro 
is  postponed.     In  this  case  several  masses  de  die  may  be  said  on 
Maundy  Thursday.     The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  postponed  on  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday  pro  choro 
etforo,  because  its  occurrence  on  these  days  is  often  possible.     On 
any  other  holy  day  occurring  on  Good  Friday  or  Holy  Saturday, 
the  command  to  abstain  from  servile  works  remains  in  force,  but 
the  precept  of  hearing  mass  ceases  entirely  on  Good  Friday,  on 
Holy  Saturday  it  loses  at  least  its  full  extent.     Feast  days  occur 
ring  during  the  Triduum  Sacrum  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
sermons,  at  least  not  in  first  line,  because  the  Church  commem 
orates  solely  the  Passion  of  Christ.     The  fact  that  the  days  of 
Holy  Week  and  especially  Good  Friday  are  not  ecclesiastical  holy 
days,  may  be  justly  considered  today  as  an  expression  of  sorrow. 
But  to  behold  herein  an  entirely  special  confession  of  Catholic 
sentiment  contrary  to  that  of  other  faiths,  would  be  unwise  and 
unjust.     The   historical   development   bars   any  such  conception. 
The  abolition  of  the  holy  days  was  simply  the  sanctioning  of  a  grad- 
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ually  rising  claim  of  customs,  opposed  to  the  earlier  strong  demand 
which  established  a  law  of  custom  of  an  entire  week  of  holy  days. 
Modern  conditions  make  it  often  impossible  for  our  laboring  people 
to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  exalted  and  deeply  significant  day 
of  the  death  of  the  Lord  and  its  impressive  divine  service,  and, 
especially  for  homiletic  reasons,  we  would  welcome  an  ecclesiastic- 
liturgical  development  which  would  put  the  seal  of  a  holy  day  on 
Good  Friday,  with  the  prohibition  of  servile  works  and  an  encour 
agement  (not  precept)  to  the  assistance  at  the  divine  service  and 
the  sermon  and  to  the  visitation  of  the  churches  in  general.  Pre 
cisely  for  these  reasons  we  would  not  oppose  a  declaration  of  Good 
Friday  as  a  civil  holy  day. 

After  this  general  view  we  will  consider  the  more  important 
days  of  Holy  Week  more  closely.  Our  homiletic  task,  in  regard 
to  the  rich  and  easily  accessible  literature  on  the  celebration  of 
Holy  Week,  does  not  consist  in  an  extensive  homiletic  paraphrase, 
but  in  leading  the  liturgy  back  to  some  grand  central  thoughts  that 
animate  it,  in  order  to  present  the  ceremonies  and  the  entire 
liturgy  as  a  support  of  the  sermon  on  the  suffering,  crucified, 
buried,  and  Risen  Christ. 

We  recommend  on  this  occasion  the  distribution  of  larger  and 
also  of  smaller  books  on  Holy  Week,  both  among  the  cultured  and 
the  common  people  and  lectures  on  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Week,  lit 
urgical  Lenten  sermons,  etc.  (Compare  the  paragraph  on  Lenten 
sermons.) 

§  34.   PALM  SUNDAY 

The  Triumphal  Procession  with  Palms  and  the  Triumphal 
Procession  with  the  Cross 

I.  Historical  view.  The  unique  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday 
dates  from  the  earliest  Christian  age.  The  name  itself  is  very 
ancient:  Dominica  in  ramis  Palmanim,  gr.  KvpiaKrj  TOIV  fiaicw,  also 
dominica  eompetentium  (of  those  competent  to  receive  baptism). 

i.  The  palm-procession.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
palm-procession  was  introduced  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  about 
397,  and  some  authors  place  its  origin  in  the  ninth  century.  But, 
since  the  re-discovery  of  the  report  of  the  Gallican  pilgrim  Silvia, 
we  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  palm-procession  in 
Jerusalem.  Silvia  reports  that,  "On  the  Sunday  before  Easter 
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the  usual  morning  service  takes  place  in  the  church  of  Golgotha, 
which  at  that  time  was  called  Martyrium.  But  about  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  day,  i.e.,  about  i  P.M.,  the  people  congregated  before 
the  cave  of  Mt.  Olive,  for  a  two-hours'  devotion,  consisting  of 
psalms,  hymns,  lessons,  and  antiphones.  About  the  ninth  hour 
they  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Olive  (the  Mt.  of  the  Ascension) 
for  renewed  prayers  and  lessons,  corresponding  to  the  time  and 
the  day.  About  the  eleventh  hour  the  Gospel  of  the  entry  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem  was  chanted,  and  then  they  marched  in  solemn 
procession,  carrying  palms  and  olive  branches  and  chanting  the 
Benedictus  qui  venit  from  Mt.  Olive  through  the  valley  of  Cedron 
to  the  church  of  the  Anastasis,  within  the  city,  where  vespers 
were  celebrated  and  an  oration  of  the  cross  was  sung."  This  is 
the  most  ancient  report  of  the  palm-procession  of  the  year  385. l 

This  dramatic  celebration  in  Jerusalem  gradually  entered  the 
liturgies  of  all  the  churches.  True,  the  most  ancient  sacramentaria 
neither  indicate  a  palm-procession  nor  a  palm-blessing,  but  several 
ritualistic  features  thereof.  The  Grcgorianum  is  also  silent  on  a 
solemn  palm-blessing,  but  indicates  the  carrying  of  palms  and  of 
other  branches,  also  speaks  of  a  blessing  of  palm-bearers :  Benedicat 
ws  Deus  .  .  .  ut  sicut  ei  cum  ramis  palmarum  et  ceterarum  fron- 
dium  praesentari  studiustis,  etc.  (Migne  78:  77.)  Isidor  of  Seville 
designates  the  day  as:  dies  palmarum,  but  seems  not  to  know  any 
thing  of  a  palm-procession;  but  he  mentions  the  baptismal  prayer 
of  the  catechumens,  customary  at  one  time  in  Spain  on  this  very 
day  (Dominica  competentium\  and  the  traditio  symboli  connected 
therewith  (see  p.  290),  and  also  the  preparatory  capitilarium. 
Amalarius  of  Metz  speaks  of  carrying  palm  branches  through  the 
church  and  crying:  Hosanna.  (Amalarius  de  eccl.  off.  IV,  10; 
Migne  105,  1008.)  During  the  middle  ages  the  palm-procession 
appears  everywhere,  but  not  the  blessing  of  the  palms.  The  latter 
is  still  omitted  in  some  dioceses  of  France.  The  Gallican  rituals 
were  the  latest  to  adopt  the  palm-celebration.2 

The  branches  used  in  southern  countries  are  of  palm  and  olive 
trees.  The  real  palms  were  oftentimes  brought  from  quite  a  dis 
tance.  In  several  northern  regions,  contiguous  however  to  southern 
lands,  olive  branches  are  used.  (Palm-market  in  Innsbruck.) 
In  Switzerland  evergreen  and  sprouting  branches  of  holly  (Ilex 
Aquifolium)  are  used,  and  of  the  hazel-bush  (Corylus  Avellana),  etc. 

lPeregr.  Silviae,  c.  30,  31.  2  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  42,  45. 
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In  certain  towns  of  Switzerland  high  poles  are  ornamented  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree  with  twirling  sticks  and  holly  wreaths  and  other 
branches  and  covered  with  beautiful  apples  (see  the  famous  painting 
by  Fellmann:  Palm  Sunday  in  Switzerland).1  There  were  in  fact 
many  ingenious  and  poetic  popular  customs  and  Passion-plays, 
etc.,  connected  with  Palm  Sunday  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
still  reaching  unto  our  days. 

We  may  therefore  follow  the  historical  development  of  the 
palm-procession  according  to  the  following  steps: 

(a)  The  palm-procession  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  very  spot;  (b) 
separate  ritualistic  parts  thereof  in  various  churches  and  sacramen- 
taries;  (c)  the  carrying  of  palms  in  churches;  (d)  the  palm-procession; 
(e)  the  blessing  of  the  palm  branches;  (/)  the  full  development  of 
the  entire  rite  of  the  blessing  of  palms  and  the  palm-procession 
according  to  the  order  of  the  mass  with  Introit,  oratio,  Epistle, 
Gospel,  preface,  and  the  prayers  at  the  blessing.  The  preface  of 
the  blessing  is  manifestly  analogous  to  the  more  ancient  preface 
of  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  water. 

]I.  Liturgic-homilctic  considerations.  The  rich  and  splendid 
ritual  of  Palm  Sunday  contains  two  great  central  ideas.  It  speaks 
of  a  triumphal  march  of  Christ  with  palms  and  of  a  triumphal 
march  with  the  cross. 

A.  The  triumphal  march  with  palms.  The  palm-procession  is 
an  introduction  to  Holy-week.  It  is  a  celebration  of  the  divine 
royalty  of  Jesus,  before  He  enters  upon  His  Passion.  As  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  Jews  and  the  pagans,  of  all  ages  and 
generations,  of  nature  and  the  universe  He  enters  into  the  holy 
city.  (The  eve  of  the  Sabbath 2  before  or  Sunday  morning  of  Holy 
Week,  783,  u.  c.  See  Grimm-Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VII,  p.  609  sqq., 
p.  615,  and  from  another  view:  Behler  i,  c.,  p.  21,  p.  23,  below, 
p.  24  sqq.)  The  Church  assumed  into  her  rite  the  homage  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  made  it  her  own,  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
sense.  She  solemnly  proclaims,  for  the  last  time,  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  before  He  disappears  into  the  night  of  the  Passion. 
For  Lenten  sermons  on  Palm  Sunday  see  the  Holy  Scripture, 
especially  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  on  the  events  of  Palm 
Sunday,  f.i.,  Lohmann,  Leben  Jesu  (German  edition,  n.  148  sqq., 
p.  221-224).  The  Holy  Scripture  and  the  liturgy  contain  a  remark- 

1  A  very  exact  colored  imitation  is  for  sale  by  Raeber  &  Co.,  Luzerne. 
1  Confer  Belser,  "Geschichte  des  Leidens  Christi,"  p.  23  sqq.,  p.  25  sqq. 
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able  climax  of  the  development  of  Palm  Sunday.  We  will  here 
combine,  into  one  picture,  the  thoughts  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Saturday  of  Passion-week  and  of  Palm  Sunday. 
Thus  we  obtain  the  following  liturgic-homiletic  gradation: 

(a)  Christ  the  omniscient.     He  foretells  to  the  disciples  all  the 
particulars  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  coming  events,  in 
an  exact  manner. 

(b)  Christ  fulfilling  all  the  great  and  small  predictions  by  the 
prophets. 

(c)  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messias  of  Juda  and  of  the  nations. 
(a)  proclaimed  by  the  faithful;    (/3)  admired  by  the  half-believing 
and  saluted  by  the  festive  pilgrims  of  all  countries;    (y)received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all;    (8)  Christ  a  scandal  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  all 
the  enemies  of  faith;  (e) Christ  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Olive,  in  triumphal 
procession,  weeping  over  the  city:    Shedding  tears  of  love  and  yet 
proclaiming  the  curse  of  infidelity;    (£)  Christ  hailed  by  the  whole 
city  and  all  classes  and  by  the  festive  pilgrims  of  all  countries. 
0?)  Christ  acclaimed  on  all  sides  by  the  children  and  the  infants 
amidst  the  pronounced  envy  of  the  Pharisees;   (6)  Christ  sought 
by  Greeks  and  pagans1  (see  the  Gospel  of  the  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  John,  c.   12),  proclaiming  Himself  the  redemption 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  pagan  world,  by  the  parable  of  the  mortifying 
grain  of  wheat  and  its  burial  in  the  furrows  of  the  soil  and  loudly 
exhorting  all  to  carry  the  cross;    (t)   Christ  glorified  by  a  voice 
of  thunder  in  the  temple  coming  from  the  Father:    venit  ergo  vox 
de  coelo:    et  clarificavi  et  iterum  darificabo;    (K)  Christ  explaining 
this  voice  of  the  Father:  et  ego  si  exaltatus  fuero  a  terra  omnia  traham 
ad  meipsum  —  light  and  life  will  He  dispense  from  the  cross.     His 
enemies  will  be  visited  by  night  and  darkness;    (X)  Christ  going 
forth  to  begin  His  Passion.     Amidst  the  cries  of  hosanna  and  the 
festive  lessons  of  the  blessing  of  the  palms  the  first  plaintive  re 
sponses  are  heard  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  Pharisees,  which, 
at  Caiphas's  motion,  determined  the  death  of  Christ,  and  these 
responses  are  taken  from  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  on  Mt.  Olive; 
(/A)  Christ  pardoning  us  through  His  glorious  divinity  and  suffering 
humanity.     The  epistle  of  the  blessing  of  the  palms,  of  the  twelve 
springs  and  seventy  palm  trees  of  the  oasis  of  Elim,  is  a  glorious 
image  of  the  living  waters  of  grace  and  of  the  sacraments  which 
proceed  from  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus,  and  flow  unto  us  through 

1  Compare  especially  Belser,  "Geschichte  des  Leidens,"  etc.,  Jesu,  pp.  30-34. 
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the  Apostles  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  become  within  us  a 
living  source  of  water,  which  bubbles  over  into  life  eternal  (see 
Eberhard's  sermon  on  this  passage:  Homily  on  the  Books  of  Moses, 
see  also  above,  p.  109  sqq.,  n.  9  sqq.,  and  p.  283,  see  also  p.  63, 
p.  772  sqq.);  (v)  Christ  blessing  all  nature  and  the  universe  (the 
blessing  of  palms).  He  who  reads  the  Gospel  of  the  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday  at  the  celebration  of  the  statio  in  the  quiet 
basilica  ad  S.  Joanncm  ante  Portam  Latinam,  located  near  the 
present  walls  of  the  city  at  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  a  sort 
of  a  preparatory  celebration  of  the  palm-day  takes,  place  through 
the  announcement  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  c.  12,  and  compares 
it  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday  of  Matt.  21,  and  with  the  palm- 
procession,  will  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  overwhelming  and  just- 
sketched  climax  and  its  latent  pathos.1  The  drama  of  Easter-week 
approaches  its  end.  Erom  the  thunder  clouds  of  the  imminent 
catastrophe  shine  forth  once  more,  quickly  flashing  and  immedi 
ately  disappearing  rays  of  the  light  of  the  divine  glory  of  Jesus. 
Half-suppressed  flourishes  of  trumpets,  announcing  hope,  resound 
from  a  distance.  Spring,  paying  homage  to  Christ,  kneels  along 
the  roadside  and  proffers  in  advance  to  the  still  veiled  Lord  of 
hearts  and  of  nature  the  palm  of  victor)7  and  the  first  sprouting 
branches  of  renewed  Easter-life:  palmarum  igitur  rami  de  mortis 
principc  triumphos  expectant:  surcidi  vero  olivarum  spiritualem 
unctionem  advcnissc  quoddammodo  clamant.  (Third  oration  of  the 
blessing  of  palms.) 

Amid  such  thoughts  the  solemn  procession  proceeds  and  voices 
the  joy  of  the  people  on  the  first  palm-day,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  and  without  any  other  intentions  and  pretense. 

B.  The  triumphal  procession  with  the  cross.  The  Church,  how 
ever,  emphasizes  at  once  the  thoughts  of  Palm  Sunday.  The  palm 
branch  becomes  —  as  it  really  was  —  a  prophecy  of  the  entry  of 
Christ  into  heaven  with  His  redeemed  people.  But  this  is  only 
accomplished  by  the  Way  of  the.  Cross.  The  procession  of  the  cross 
is  apparently  a  march  of  disgrace  and  of  defeat.  Christ  goes 
forth  to  victory  and  collapses  under  the  victorious  banner  of  the 
cross;  apparently  He  loses  all  and  is  conquered.  Satan  and  his 
imps  destroy  even  Christ's  sacred  humanity  and  pull  down  the 
temple  of  His  body.  But  herein  precisely  they  assist  in  His  bloody 
victory:  mors  mortua  tune  est,  quando  in  ligno  mortua  vita  fuit. 

1  See  Belser,  1.  c.  p.  30-34. 
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The  veiled  divinity  of  Christ  makes  the  voluntarily  suffered  death 
of  Christ  an  infinite  atonement.  Satan  is  unmasked,  cast  out, 
and  he  is  deprived  of  his  armor  —  the  divinity  reconstructs  the 
destroyed  temple  of  the  humanity  of  Christ:  Christ  the  Redeemer 
arises  from  the  dead  and  redeems  the  spiritually  dead.  His  march 
with  the  cross  was  a  march  of  victory.  (See  above,  §  30,  p.  294  sqq., 
the  III.  Sunday  of  Lent  and  Passion  Sunday,  §  27,  280  sqq.;  §  30, 
p.  294  sqq.) 

This  is  rendered  imposingly  simple  and  at  the  same  time  dra 
matic  at  the  conclusion  of  the  palm-procession,  in  the  solemn 
Passion  and  the  office. 

(a)  The  conclusion  of  the  palm-procession.  The  idea  just  ex 
pressed  becomes  especially  prominent  at  the  return  of  the  pro 
cession  into  the  church,  which  had  been  locked  in  the  meantime. 
Chants  and  ceremonies  symbolize  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven 
(the  church)  with  humanity  (clergy,  procession)  redeemed  by  the 
cross,  the  shaft  of  which  is  struck  against  the  immediately  opening 
(heavenly)  door. 

(6)  The  solemn  procession.  The  idea  of  the  triumphal  march 
of  the  cross  becomes  still  more  manifest  through  the  Passion  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  is  chanted  or  recited  in  mass.  The  chant  of 
the  Passion  is  a  unique  and  dramatically  suitable  and  yet  a  simple 
celebration  of  the  march  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  to  His  death  on 
the  cross.  The  Church  here  describes  and  chants  in  a  dramatic 
liturgy  (Evangelists,  Christus,  turbo)  the  day  of  disgrace,  which 
was  transformed  into  such  a  tremendous  march  of  the  victory  of 
the  cross  (compare  above  —  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
especially  on  the  Passions). 

(c]    The  entire  office  supplements  this  twofold  thought. 

(a)  The  orations  and  the  chants  of  the  masses  and  of  the  brevi 
ary  clothe  the  celebrated  facts  with  the  emotions  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christians.  (See  the  Introit,  gradual,  tract,  communio,  the 
Psalms  and  the  antiphones.) 

(/3)  The  preface,  however,  comprises  the  entire  history  of 
Providence  in  regard  to  Christ,  the  Christians,  and  the  march  of 
victory  with  palms  and  the  cross  in  these  significant  words:  Deus 
qui  salutem  humani  generis  in  ligno  crucis  conslituisti,  ut  unde  mors 
oriebatur  inde  vita  resurgeret:  et  qui  (satan)  in  ligno  vincebat  in  ligno 
quoque  vinceretur  per  Ch.  D.  N. 

(y)    But  the  whole  office,  especially  the  blessing  of  the  palms, 
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the  orations  and  the  lessons  of  the  breviary,  etc.,  invite  the  Chris 
tians  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ  on  His  way  of  the  cross: 
After  Him,  with  Him,  by  Him,  and  according  to  His  example  and 
His  intention  —  to  the  resurrection  of  heavenly  glory:  qui  fccisti 
nos  in  morte  Filii  tui  sperare  quae  crcdimus;  fac  nos  eodcm  resur- 
gcnte  pcrocnirc  quo  tcndimus  (first  oration  of  the  blessing  of  the 
palms).  Omnipotent  Sempiterne  Dcus,  qui  humano  gencri  ad  invi- 
tandum  humilitatis  excmplum  Salvatorcm  nostrum  cruccm  subire 
fccisti:  concede  propitius,  ut  ct  patientiae  ipsius  habcre  documenta  et 
rcsurrcctionis  consortia  mcrcamur.  Per  Ch.  D.  N.  (Oration  of  the 
mass)  —  Hoc  cnlm  scntitc  in  vobis,  quod  et  in  Christo  Jesu:  qui  cum 
in  forma  Dei  essct,  scmctipsum  exinanivit,  etc.  (Phil.,  c.  2,  from 
the  Epistle  of  the  mass.) 

Thus,  with  Schuech  (Pastoraltheologie,  p.  888,  10.  ed.)  we 
might  ascribe  to  the  palm-celebration  a  historical,  a  prophetic, 
and  a  mystical  significance:  historic  (Gospel  of  the  first  palm- 
processron  of  the  triumphal  entry)  —  prophetic  (as  a  symbol  of 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven  with  the  cross)  —  and  mystical  (a 
symbol  of  our  entry  into  heaven  with  the  cross),  in  order  to  receive 
the  palm  of  victory. 

The  arrangement  of  the  celebration  itself,  which  begins  with 
the  typifying  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  (lesson  of  the  blessing  of  the  palms),  in  order  then  to  pass 
on  to  the  celebration  of  the  procession  from  Bethphage  on  Mt. 
Olive  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Golgotha,  bears  still 
today  a  character  of  the  description  given  by  Silvia  Peregrina  in 
the  year  385. 

§  35.   THE  FIRST  TREDUUM  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

The  Passion  of  the  Lord 

The  historical  reports  of  the  first  triduum,  which  has  the  impress 
of  a  quiet  celebration,  are  comparatively  few. 

Silvia  reports  from  Jerusalem  that  on  Tuesday  a  procession 
again  took  place  to  Mt.  Olive,  where  the  lessons  of  Matthew,  c.  25, 
were  read.  On  Wednesday  the  Gospel  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas 
was  read  in  the  same  place,  at  which  the  people  wept  in  an  audible 
manner  and  lamented.  The  homiletic  complexion  of  this  lesser 
observed  triduum  is,  however,  very  rich.  A  systematization  is 
indispensable  for  a  homiletic-liturgical  treatment.  For  the  first 
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part  of  Holy  Week  this  is  more  difficult  than  usual.  He  who 
comprehends  the  liturgy  of  these  first  days  more  fully,  and  espe 
cially  the  missal,  and  who  has  penetrated  into  its  import  more 
thoroughly,  will  possibly  not  find  fault  if,  in  dwelling  upon  a  pic 
ture  of  the  Passion-hymns,  we  enclose  the  rich  and  oft-recurring 
significance  of  the  thoughts  of  these  days,  which  evince  a  striking 
progress  in  the  development  and  the  unfolding  of  the  entire  Passion- 
tide,  within  the  following  systematizing  settings  which,  however, 
is  not  an  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  do  violence  to  the  several  lit 
urgical  thoughts. 

1.  The  root  of  the  tree  of  the  cross.     Doubtless,  the  deepest  root 
is  the  interior  sentiment  of  the  suffering  Christ.     This  is  made 
manifest  on  Monday.     Then  He  appears  to  us  as  an  illustration 
of  the  words  of  St.  Peter:   Christo  passo  in  came  et  vos  eadem  cogi- 
tatione  armamini.     (I  Pet.  4:1.)     The  fundamental  thoughts  are 
found  in  Psalm  34,  which  permeate  the  whole  liturgy.     (See  also 
below,  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.) 

2.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  of  the  cross.     These  are  culled  from  the 
cross  on  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week  —  crux  in  qua  est  (gloria)  salus, 
vita  et  resurrectio  nostra.     This  fundamental  thought  is  developed 
in  the  Introit,  which  dominates  the  office. 

3.  The  power  of  the  tree  of  the  cross.    This  is  unfolded  on  Wednes 
day  when  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  proclaimed  in  a 
grand  manner.     Here  the  Epistle,  Isa.,  c.  53  (the  servant  of  God), 
contains  the  central  thought.   The  Passion  presents  for  this  a  grand 
illustration   and   throughout   the   alternating   chant   this   thought 
permeates.     The  quiet  churches  of  St.   Praxedis  in  Rome,  with 
the  reminder  of  the  pillar  of  the  scourging,  and  of  St.  Prisca  on  the 
Aventin,  pass  for  the  first  two  points  of  the  indicated  thoughts, 
and  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major  for  the  solemn  proclama 
tion  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  on  Wednesday. 

§  36.   THE  MONDAY  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

The  Root  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cross:   the  Interior  Sentiment  of  Christ: 
eadem  cogitatione  armamini 

The  Monday  of  Holy  Week  is  a  unique  celebration  of  the  Pas 
sion.  The  history  of  the  Passion  is  not  read  today,  probably  to 
reserve  the  Passion  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  for  Tuesday,  Wednes 
day,  and  Friday.  Instead  thereof  the  Gospel  of  the  anointing  of 
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Christ  by  Mary  at  Bethany  is  substituted.  (John,  c.  12:  i  sqq.) 
The  designation  of  the  time  —  ante  sex  dies  paschae  —  according 
to  the  Christian  calculation  of  weeks  —  on  the  Monday  before 
Faster  l  (see  pp.  407-410,  455)  —  influenced,  undoubtedly,  besides 
the  hereafter  developed  thoughts,  the  selection  of  the  Gospel  for 
this  day.  The  history  itself  develops  the  interior  sentiment  of 
the  suffering  Christ  and  the  interior  sentiment  of  the  Christians, 
who  co-celebrate  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

I.  The  interior  sentiment  of  Christ  suffering.  This  Monday 
secures  for  us  an  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  suffering  Jesus.  We 
select  systematically  therefrom  the  following  thoughts  which  per 
meate  the  office  and  the  mass : 

(a)  Christ  hears  and  fulfils  the  ivill  of  the  heavenly  Father:  Domi- 
nus  aperuit  mihi  aurem,  ego  autcm  non  contradico,  rctrorsum  non 
ahii.  This  spoken  by  Isaias  in  the  Epistle  (Isa.,  c.  50)  may  be,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  applied  to  Christ.  The  first  thought  of  the  Mes- 
sias  was:  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Ingrediens  mundum  dicit: 
eccc  vcnio,  ut  faciam,  Dcus,  voluntatem  tuam  (p.  57).  At  the  begin 
ning  of  His  public  life  He  was  dominated  by  the  same  thought: 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  To  the  Apostles  He  said  at  Jacob's 
well:  Metts  cibus  cst,  ut  faciam  voluntatem  ejus  qui  misit  me.  (John 
4:  34.)  And  during  Passion-week  the  same  sentiment:  to  comply 
with  the  will  of  the  Father,  animates  Him:  Dominus  aperuit  mihi 
aurem;  ego  autem  non  contradico.  Non  mca  voluntas  fiat  scd  tua. 

(/3)  Christ  delivers  Himself  voluntarily  to  suffering  and  derision, 
according  to  the  same  will  of  the  Father:  caput  meum  dedi  percu- 
ticntibus,  ct  genas  meas  vellcntibus  et  conspiicntibus  in  me.  (Epistle, 
Isa.,  c.  50.) 

(y)  Christ  prays  for  a  decisive  victory  of  the  same  will  of  the 
Father,  Who  will  liberate  and  glorify  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst  of 
His  enemies.  The  whole  office  and  the  mass  are  penetrated  with 
the  thought  of  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm:  Judica  nocentes  me,  im- 
pugna  impugnantcs  me.  The  thirty-fourth  Psalm  is  a  loud  cry 
and  an  outcry  against  the  spiteful  enemies,  especially  a  Messianic 
cry  and  call  certain  of  victory  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
of  His  Kingdom  for  victory,  for  the  work  of  redemption.  The 

1  The  event  itself  took  place  either  on  Friday  before  Holy-Week,  on  the  eighth  of 
Nisan,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Belser,  i.  c.  p.  23),  therefore  on  the  pre 
ceding  octave  of  Good  Friday  or  on  the  day  after  the  advent  of  Christ  at  Bethany, 
on  Saturday.  (See  above,  p.  340.) 
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enemies  are  in  combat  with  Christ  during  His  entire  Passion.  But 
God  battles  against  all  of  them:  judica  noccntcs  me:  impngna 
impugnantes  me.  (Introit.)  Christ,  the  stronger,  will  conquer 
Satan,  the  strong,  and  all  his  imps.  (See  III  Sunday  of  Lent,  p. 
298.)  Satan  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  form  an  armed  host  (see 
III  Sunday  of  Lent).  But  the  armor  of  God  is  more  terrible  and 
stronger.  Si  autcm  J'ortior  eo  superueniens  Ticcrct  cum,  univcrsa 
arma  ejus  aufcrct,  in  quibus  confidebat.  (Compare  III  Sunday  of 
Lent,  p.  280.)  Therefore  the  Messias  appeals  to  the  Father: 
apprchcnde  arma  et  scutum  et  exurge  in  adjutorium  mUii,  Domine, 
virtus  salutis  meae.  The  Saviour  is  beaten,  scourged,  spit  upon, 
struck  in  the  face,  nevertheless,  He  is  interiorly  engaged  with  the 
Father.  He  listens  to  every  word  of  the  Father.  He  takes  up 
every  burden,  even  the  hardest  which  the  will  of  the  Father  imposes 
upon  Him.  But  He  appeals  incessantly  and  without  any  inter 
mission  to  the  Father:  Arise,  take  the  armor  of  divine  justice,  to 
which  I  am  rendering  satisfaction,  and  conquer  the  enemies  of 
salvation.  Psalm  34  furnishes  the  preacher  an  occasion,  in  the 
description  of  the  way  of  the  Passion,  f.i.,  at  the  scourging,  to  look 
into  the  interior  of  the  heart  of  Jesus.  What  is  more  glorious  than 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  Who  has  cast  Him 
down  and  permits  Him  to  sink  into  contempt  and  misery,  and  still, 
to  lead  all  to  a  glorious  victory  and  to  salvation?  (Compare  also 
the  deep  meaning  of  the  texts  of  the  offertory,  of  Psalm  142,  and 
of  the  communio,  of  Ps.  34.)  Precisely  for  tiiis  reason  are  we  treat 
ing  the  liturgy  of  this  Monday  somewhat  more  minutely,  in  order  to 
induce  the  preachers,  guided  by  secure  biblical  and  liturgical  directions, 
to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  suffering  Christ.  Thus  the  devotion 
of  the  Passion  will  become  a  fruitful  source  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  (Compare  \Valter,  Psallite  Sapienter,  Ps. 
34,  Lohmann,  Betrachtungen  liber  das  Leiden  Christi:  Friday 
after  Ash  Wednesday  to  the  Friday  of  the  first  week  of  Lent,  on  the 
history  of  Mt.  Olive,  pp.  21-63.  See  also  below:  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.)  1 

(S)  Christ  obtains  indeed  a  victory  in  the  final  will  of  the  Father. 
The  Epistle,  rejoicing  in  the  victory,  gleefully  announces  this. 
According  to  the  will  of  His  Father  Christ  left  Himself  in  the  hands 
of  His  torturers.  But  presently  the  Messianic  prayer  proceeds: 

1  For  a  more  extensive  development  of  these  thoughts  see:  Schweitz.  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  1904,  n.  13:  KarwochenbUder,  S.  113-115. 
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Juxta  me  cst,  qui  just iji cat  me,  qitis  contradicct  mild?  The  divinity 
itself  dwells  in  Jesus.  His  enemies  fall  to  the  ground  on  Mt.  Olive 
when  He  permits  but  one  ray  of  this  divinity  to  shine  forth.  Then, 
however,  He  delivered  Himself  into  their  hands.  They  take  Him 
prisoner,  condemn  Him,  annihilate  Him.  But  within  Himself  He 
enters  into  a  Messianic  dialogue  with  the  Father:  Stemus  simul: 
Quis  est  adi'ersarius  mcus  ?  acccdat  ad  me:  cccc  Dominus  auxiliator 
metis:  quis  cst  qui  condcmnat  me?  Eccc  omnes  quasi  vestimentum 
contcrcntur,  tinea  comedet  cos.  We  listen  here,  in  the  liturgy,  to 
one  of  its  grandest  and  most  significant  characters,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  inexpressible  Passion,  it  presents  the  latent  pathos 
of  the  victory  of  Easter,  half-surpressed  and  still  always  again 
breaking  forth  in  a  clear  manner.  At  communion  of  the  mass, 
wherein  the  Saviour  approaches  His  own  and  unites  Himself  with 
them,  the  distant  thunder  of  the  Easter  judgment  and  victory  over 
Satan  and  his  accomplices  becomes  more  audible:  crubcscant  ct 
rcvcrcantur  simul,  qui  maligna  loquuntur  advcrsus  me.  (Ps.  34.) 
All  this  is  literally  fulfilled  at  the  death  of  Christ.  Similar  Easter- 
ideas,  not  yet  rejoicing  over  the  victor)',  but  certain  of  victory, 
loom  from  the  chants  of  the  Passion  of  the  office:  Pange  lingua 
gloriosi  laurcam  certaminis,  etc.  On  the  road  to  disgrace  the 
Easter-Angel  wreaths  already  the  laurel  of  victory.  (In  a  simply 
overwhelming  manner  these  hidden  ideas  of  victory  announce 
themselves  in  the  matins  of  the  tenebrae  of  Holy  Saturday,  on 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday.) 

We  beg  the  homilists  to  follow  such  ideas  of  the  office  of  Holy 
Week  in  their  studies  and  meditations.  An  entire  new  world  of 
thought  on  the  Passion  is  herein  disclosed,  which  may  be  most 
profitably  utilized  in  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  (See  above, 
sermons  on  the  Passion,  pp.  323-329;  compare  Schweitz.  Kirchen- 
zeit.,  1904,  Nr.  13,  pp.  113,  115.) 

II.  The  interior  sentiments  of  Christians  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  The  Church  presents  these  real  sentiments  of 
Christians  through  the  example  of  Mary  of  Bethany,  who  anoints 
the  Lord,  in  advance,  for  His  burial.  We  will  here  consider  her 
example  and  our  imitation. 

A.  Mary's  example.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  deter 
mination  of  the  time:  ante  sex  dies  Paschae  may  possibly  have 
determined  the  selection  of  the  Gospel  of  this  day.  This  Monday 
is  the  sixth  day  before  our  Easter.  For  the  time  of  the  life  of 
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Christ,  we  must,  of  course,  institute  the  calculation  of  these  six 
days  differently.  The  Pascha,  before  which  the  six  days  are  set, 
began  with  the  killing  and  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  i.e., 
with  the  entry  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan.  If  we  count  backwards 
we  will  obtain,  as  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  in  Bethany,  the 
afternoon  of  the  eighth  of  Nisan.  By  taking  as  a  basis  of  the  other 
exegetically  attainable  fact,  that  the  Pascha  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  took  place  on  a  Thursday,  we  may 
determine  the  advent  of  Jesus  in  Bethany  for  the  preceding  Fri 
day.  Thus  the  Supper  itself  would  be  determined  on  Friday  even 
ing  or  on  the  Sabbath.  The  entry  into  Jerusalem  designated  on  the 
day  after  the  Supper  would  then  fall  upon  Saturday  evening  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  Sunday  (p.  346).  The  Supper  which, 
according  to  St.  John,  c.  12:  i  sqq.,  was  prepared  for  the  Lord  in 
the  company  of  the  sisters  and  their  brother  —  Mary,  Martha,  and 
Lazarus  —  is  identical  with  that  given  according  to  Matt.  26:  6  sqq., 
and  Mark  14:  3  sqq.,  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper. 
The  house  of  "Simon  the  Leper"  is  probably  the  house  of  Martha 
and  Mary  itself.  Grimm  considers  Simon  the  Leper  the  deceased 
father  of  these  two  sisters  and  of  their  brother,  who  now  are  living 
together.  It  would  seem,  according  to  the  presentation  of  the 
gospels  in  which  Lazarus  is  mentioned  after  the  sisters,  as  if  he 
were  the  younger,  and  probably  not  fully  and  legally  of  age,  and 
therefore  not  the  real  master  of  the  house.  Therefore,  most  prob 
ably,  the  house  still  bore  the  name  of  the  father.  Simon,  no  doubt, 
had  been  a  victim  of  leprosy  for  some  time,  and  probably  died  of 
this  disease,  or  was  cured  thereof  by  Jesus.  The  synoptic  writers 
do  not  at  all  place  the  Last  Supper  two  days  before  Easter,  as 
would  appear  from  a  superficial  consideration.  They  rather  look 
to  the  past  from  this  account,  recapitulando,  as  St.  Augustin  already 
remarked,  in  order  to  find  a  motive  for  the  betrayal.  If  Matthew 
and  Mark  designate,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  house  of  Bethany 
only  indefinitely  and  as  one  just  entered  for  the  first  time,  we 
should  remember  that  we  make  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  this 
house  and  its  inhabitants  only  through  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Luke.1  The  liturgy  places  a  great  value  upon  the  subject- 

*Mary  is  most  probably  the  converted  sinner  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  had  once  before,  and  much  earlier,  anointed  the  Lord  (Luke  7,  37  sqq.),  most 
probably  also  the  Mary  Magdalen,  mentioned  by  Luke  8,  2,  and,  therefore,  also 
the  Mary  Magdalen  of  the  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  The  reasons 
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matter  of  the  events  at  Bethany.  Three  times  it  announces  the 
same  deed  of  Mary:  in  the  Passion  of  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  Gospel 
of  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  the  history  of  the  Passion  begins  again 
with  the  announcement  of  the  anointing  by  Mary  (according  to 
Mark,  c.  12).  It  is  only  omitted  in  the  Passion  on  Good  Friday, 
because  the  respective  passage  of  St.  John  had  already  been  read 
on  Monday.  This  the  Church  has  learned  from  Jesus  Himself. 
He  solemnly  praises  and  explains  the  deed  of  Mary:  She  had 
anointed,  in  advance,  His  body  for  burial.  The  words  of  the 
Redeemer  seem  to  indicate  that  Mary  fully  comprehended  the 
Passion  of  the  Saviour  and  its  significance,  with  a  complete  con 
sciousness  of  faith.  She  divines  the  threatening  catastrophe:  she 
beholds  Him  descending  into  the  grave  and  rising  again  therefrom. 
She  may  not  look  for  another  opportunity  to  honor  Him;  "and  only 
that  His  sacred  body  be  not  as  if  forgotten  and  sink  into  the  grave 
without  the  honor  wherewith  love  ornaments  its  dead  —  this  is  the 
burden  of  the  great  solicitude  of  her  heart."  "His  burial  begins 
already  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  imminent  Passion,  arid  though  He 
is  still  alive.  Thus  she  anoints  Him  who  is  both  living  and  dead."  l 
The  solemn  action  is  therefore  performed  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
She  pours  precious  ointment  over  His  head  and  feet,  in  measure 
far  exceeding  that  which  was  customary  in  such  acts  of  honor  in 
the  East.  She  breaks  the  precious  vase  of  alabaster  into  fragments 
-  a  unique,  beautiful,  and  deeply  significant  image  of  homage,  of 
adoration,  and  of  love  which  lays  at  the  feet  of  the  Most  High  the 
best  and  the  most  precious  that  she  has,  as  a  sacrifice,  broken  as 
it  were  into  fragments.  With  the  sweet  odor  of  the  ointment, 
which  fills  the  whole  house,  the  sweet  odor  of  such  real  recognition 

of  the  identity  are:  The  strong  occidental  well-defined  tradition,  also  especially 
John,  11:2,  where  the  aorist  17  aAti^acra,  of  this  Evangelist,  who  often,  in  this 
manner,  points  back  and  supplies  almost  necessarily  and  in  a  highly  tactful 
manner  to  a  previous  anointing.  But  this  can  only  be  the  one  known  to  the 
readers  from  Luke  7:  36  sqq.  A  final  reason  is  the  unanimous  psychology  of  all 
these  mentioned  scenes. 

1  On  Good  Friday  Mary  Magdalen  had  indeed  no  longer  an  opportunity  to  anoint 
the  Lord,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word;  she  wished  to  supply  this  with  the  rest  of  the 
women  on  Easter  morn,  but  she  met  Him  who  was  then  risen.  But  Him  who  suffered 
she  had  already  anointed  on  this  occasion.  She  had,  therefore,  really  preserved 
her  precious  nard,  as  it  were,  for  the  day  of  the  burial  of  Jesus,  and  she  now  uses  it. 
And  Jesus  Himself  accepts  it  as  a  solemn  embalming  in  a  service  of  love  for  His 
burial.  (John  12:7;  "Let  her  alone,  that  she  may  keep  it  against  the  day  of  my 
burial.")  (repco-e.)  This  was,  besides,  just  on  the  octave  preceding  Good  Friday 
(p.  376  note). 
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of  the  majesty  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  her  own 
nothingness,  broken  as  it  were  into  fragments,  rises  up  to  the 
Messiah,  Who  directs  His  last  steps  toward  the  great  work  of  the 
sacrifice  of  redemption.  (See  pp.  233,  235.)  She  anoints  the  eter 
nally  Living,  at  \vhose  feet  she  once  sat,  listening  in  rapt  attention, 
Who  recalled  her  brother  to  life  from  the  citadel  of  death,  from 
whose  lips  she  drank  in  the  words :  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.  She  anoints  the  dead,  Who  proceeds  to  His  Passion  and  the 
grave,  whose  bloody  sacrifice  is  inevitable  and  indispensable,  but 
Who,  nevertheless,  remains  victor  over  death  and  corruption. 
Never  was  the  appreciation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  Man  more 
profoundly  expressed  than  here.  No  more  beautiful  return  of  a 
sacrifice  did  the  Redeemer,  proceeding  onward  to  His  death,  find 
than  this  glorious  inner  and  outer  deed  of  adoration,  of  veneration, 
and  of  love  of  a  creature,  annihilating  herself  before  the  Son  of  Man. 
Now  we  understand  the  defense  made  by  Jesus  of  the  woman 
attacked  for  her  deed:  "Why  trouble  you  this  woman?  For  she 
hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  For  she,  in  pouring  this 
ointment  upon  my  body,  hath  done  it  for  my  burial.  Amen,  I  say 
to  you,  wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  that  also  which  she  hath  done,  shall  be  told  for  a  memory 
of  her."  (Matt.  26:  10  sqq.)  These  grand  and  solemn  words  of 
the  Lord  testify  to  the  deep  appreciation  with  which  Mary  per 
formed  her  work.  And  the  threefold  announcement  of  her  deed  in 
Holy  Week  is  also  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord.  Would 
that  t]ie  preachers  paid  greater  attention  to  this  event! 

B.  Our  imitation.  The  touching  scene  of  the  anointing  by 
Mary  in  Bethany,  which  the  Lord  desires  to  be  announced  through 
out  the  whole  world,  is  a  true  school  for  our  sentiments  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ : 

(a)  Adoration  of  the  suffering  God-Man,  Who  goes  forth  to  suffer. 
We  know  it:  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  the  Son  of  God,  He 
can  redeem  us  indeed.  To  the  Son  of  God  our  marveling  and 
revering  adoration  is  due.  Mary  pours  that  which  is  most  precious 
over  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  She  also  breaks  a  most 
valuable  alabaster  vase  and  devotes  its  last  contents  to  the  Re 
deemer.  It  should  never  again  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose 
after  having  served  the  Most  High.  In  the  deed  of  Mary  a  uniquely 
deep  significant  type  of  exinanitio  is  contained,  of  the  inner  and 
outer  destructio^  in  the  act  of  adoration  and  of  sacrifice.  We,  too, 
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should  break  the  best  we  possess,  the  alabaster  of  our  souls,  and 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  Before  Him,  the  Son  of  God, 
we  are  mere  fragments.  And  for  us  He  meets  death.  If  we 
recognize,  by  annihilating  ourselves,  our  own  insignificance  and 
dependence  and  His  immeasurable  highness  and  majesty,  then  the 
contents  of  our  soul,  the  precious  acts  of  adoration  and  of  sacrifice 
wrill  be  poured  over  the  feet  of  Jesus:  agnitio  divinae  cclsitudinis 
propriacque  omnimodae  dcpendentiac.  (See  our  reflections  on  the 
gift  of  adoration  and  incense  of  the  Magi,  above  p.  233  sqq.  Com 
pare  also  the  Eccc  lignum  crucis  of  Good  Friday  and  the  prostratio 
at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday.) 

(/;)  Loi'c  and  contrition  before  the  God-Man,  going  forth  to  meet 
His  suffering.  The  pouring  of  the  ointment,  rich  and  precious 
beyond  a  precedence,  the  sacred  odor  which  filled  the  entire  house, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  vase  of  alabaster,  these  are  likewise  a  most 
striking  image  of  perfect  love  and  contrition.  Love  is  the  most 
precious  gift  that  we  can  possibly  offer  to  the  Lord.  And  if,  in 
perfect  love,  to  which  the  Saviour,  Who  goes  forth  to  His  suffering, 
incites  us,  if  we  break  the  vase  of  our  soul,  made,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hand  of  God,  in  deep  contrition,  and  pour  the  precious  ointment  of 
atoning  love  and  of  genuine  and  true  resolutions  over  His  head, 
then  we  also  have  performed  that  good  work  in  behalf  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  which  He  praises  in  Mary.  (See  above,  sermons  on  con 
fession,  p.  308,  and  sermons  on  the  Passion,  p.  323,  especially  p. 
364.)  The  preacher  may  possibly  intersperse  some  of  the  remi 
niscences  of  that  sinner  who  had  anointed  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
and  bathed  them  with  her  own  tears  (Luke,  c.  7),  r  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  is  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Magdalen.2  If  we  fol 
low  the  Saviour  in  sentiments  of  perfect  love  and  contrition  through 
out  Holy  Week,  then  much  will  also  be  forgiven  to  us,  because  we, 
too,  shall  have  loved  much.  Then  we,  too,  will  have  done  the  good 
deed  of  Mary,  we  shall  have  anointed  the  body  of  the  Lord  under- 
standingly,  in  advance  of  the  burial,  inasmuch  as  wre  have  first 
buried  with  Christ  the  old  man  of  sin,  in  order  to  stand  in  the 
newness  of  life  at  His  grave  and  celebrate  Easter  with  Him.  (See 
p.  162  sqq.) 

The  deed  of  Mary  might  be  also  interpreted  as  a  type: 

1  See  the  Gospel  and  the  mass  of  the  Thursday  of  Passion-week. 
1  See  Grimm-Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VII.  B.  p.  343  sqq.     Note  2,  also  below,  History 
of  Easter,  and  above  p.  349,  note. 
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(c)  Of  compassion. 

(d)  Of  admiration. 

(e)  Of  willingness  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  Christ  and  to 
carry  our  own  cross.     (Compare  also  Lohmann,  Betracht.  iiber  das 
Leiden  Christi:   Einleitung,  p.  i  sqq.,  also  De  Ponte,  etc.) 

The  entire  Monday  is  a  school  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  - 
an  introduction  into  the  sentiments  of  Jesus:    Since  Christ  in  His 
flesh  has  suffered  for  you,  therefore,  arm  yourself  with  the  same 
sentiments.     (I  Pet.  4:1.) 

§  37.  TUESDAY  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

The  Fruits  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cross:   Gloria,  salus,  vita  et 
resurrcctio  nostra 

The  theme  of  this  Tuesday  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
words:  nos  autem  gloriari  oportct  in  crucc  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi: 
in  quo  cst  salus,  vita  et  resurrcctio  nostra.  (Gal.,  c.  6.)  These  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Passion  for  Christians.  Let  us  consider  the  fruits 
of  the  cross  in  the  spirit  of  the  Introit  of  this  day: 

(a)  Gloria  nostra.     Our  glory.     It  redounds  to  the  indescribable 
glory  of  our  human  nature  and  of  every  human  soul  that  the  God- 
Man  suffered  immeasurably  for  us  from  the  last  counsel  of  the 
high  priests  and  the  Scribes  to  the  closing  of  the  grave  in  the  gar 
den  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.     In  order  to  show  this  the  preacher 
should  select  several  very  vivid  scenes  from  the  Passion  by  Mark 
(c.  14  and  15)  of  this  day,  and  ever  emphasize  therein  the  immeas 
urable  glory  which  is  contained  in  such  acts  of  Christ  for  the  souls 
of  men.     If  we  are  honored  through  Christ  by  such  bloody  ser 
vices,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  disgrace  for  us  and  a  criminal 
baseness  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ.     The  return  of  a 
sacrifice  imposed  upon  us  by  every  returning  Friday,  every  day 
of  fast,   of  confession,  and  every  day  of  a  real  Christian  life,  is 
simply  an  honor  for  us.     We  ought  to  thank  God,  upon  our  knees, 
that  we  are  permitted  to  make  such  sacrifices  and  that  He  con 
descends  to  receive  them  from  us.     The  several   scenes  of  the 
Passion  by  Mark  might  be  strengthened  by  thoughts  taken  from 
the  Epistle:    f.i.,   Ego  quasi  agnus  consuetus,  qui  portatur  ad  mc- 
timam:  explained  by  Mark  15:  1-25.     Christ  is  led  as  a  patient 
lamb:  (d)  to  Pilate  (v.  1-20);   (b)  from  Pilate  to  Calvary  (v.  20-25). 

(b]  Salus  nostra:    Our  salvation.     The   dogmatic  idea  of  the 
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opening  of  heaven  through  the  cross  is  hereby  meant.  The  Way 
of  the  Cross  is  a  passage  of  victory  for  Christ  into  the  portals  of 
heaven,  which  are  opened  to  the  Saviour  and  His  own:  Pont  if  ex 
introhit  in  sancta,  actcrna  rcdemptionc  inventa.  (Compare  the 
thoughts  on  Passion  Sunday,  pp.  294  and  298,  sermons  on  the  Pas 
sion,  p.  323  sqq.,  also:  End  of  the  Palm-procession,  p.  343,  espe 
cially  p.  773  (7),  and  the  explanation  of  Easter  and  the  Ascension 
of  Christ.)  The  cross  of  Christ  is  according  to  the  Apostle: 

(r)  Vita  nostra:  Our  life.  Through  the  Passion  of  Christ  we 
gain  our  second,  our  supernatural  life.  The  cross  is  the  tree  of  life: 

"  Null  a  siha  talcm  profcrt, 
Fronde,  jlorc,  gcrminc.'"    (hymn). 

Fidget  cmcis  mysterinm,  qua  vita  mortem  pcrtulit  ct  mortc  vitam 
protulit.  Here  Christ  gives  us  the  living  water  of  grace  to  drink, 
of  which  He  said  to  each  one  drinking:  qui  autem  biberit  ex  aqua, 
qmim  ego  dabo  ei,  non  sitiet  in  aeternum.  Et  aqua,  quam  ego  dabo 
ci,  fiet  in  eo  fons  aquae  salientis  in  I'itam  acternam.  (Compare 
above,  Passion  Sunday,  pp.  294,  298  n.  4;  pp.  282,  290,  291 ;  also  pp. 
87,  161,  774.)  The  Passion  again  recounts  the  touching  circum 
stances  wherein  the  dying  Redeemer  becomes  our  life.  He  brings 
us  eternal  life  upon  earth  that  the  cross  may  become  our  salvation 
in  heaven. 

(</)  Resurrect io  nostra:  Our  resurrection.  The  cross  becomes 
our  moral  resurrection  from  error  and  sin.  The  grace  of  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  cross,  applied  to  us  through  the  sacraments,  destroys 
sin.  The  old  man  remains  nailed  to  the  cross.  We  appear  with 
new  resolutions.  The  immense  sacrifices  of  Christ  are  capable  of 
arousing  us  to  deeds  and  to  sacrifices  (see  p.  162).  The  preacher 
should  here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  renewal  of  character. 
(See  the  Epistle  of  the  I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  of  the  Sunday  Sep- 
tuagesima,  and  of  the  I.  Sunday  of  Lent,  in  the  light  of  these 
thoughts  on  the  Passion.)  The  cross  which  necessarily  leads  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  also  the  pledge  of  our  own  resurrection. 
If  we  divest  ourselves,  with  Christ,  once  and  forever  of  the  old 
man,  and  walk  in  the  newness  of  life,  then  Christ  will  awaken  us 
to  a  glorious  transfiguration.  The  glory  of  the  Father,  His  divinity, 
will  likewise  make  us  glorious  in  body  and  in  soul.  Grace  implanted 
within  us  will  also  necessarily  lead  us  to  a  real  resurrection. 

The  suffering  of  Christ  and  of  Christians  presses  onward  toward 
Easter,  to  an  eternal  feast  of  Easter  in  heaven. 
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Also  the  minutely  described  Passion  of  the  day,  according  to 
Mark,  is  a  passage  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  to  our  own. 

§  38.    THE  WEDNESDAY  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

The  Power  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cross:    The  vicarious  Satisfaction  of 

Christ:  pro  nobis 

While  Monday  dug  up  the  roots  of  the  cross,  i.e.,  disclosed  the 
hidden  sentiments  of  Christ,  and  purified  and  glorified  our  own 
sentiments,  and  while  Tuesday  displayed  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
of  the  cross  and  invited  us  to  pluck  them  and  to  co-operate  - 
Wednesday  rather  unfolds  the  inmost  power  of  the  passion  of 
Christ:  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ  obedient  unto  death. 
In  the  Epistle  (Isa.,  c.  62  and  63)  we  behold: 

1.  The  Judge  of  the  world,  clad  in  bloody  garments.     He  ought 
pronounce  a  terrible  and  well-deserved  criminal  judgment  upon 
man,  but  He  executes  it  upon  Himself.     He  pronounces  judgment 
against  all  nations:    concidcavi  popidos  in  furore  mco  ct  inebriavi 
eos  in  indignationc  mca  —  but  in  such  a  manner  as  if  all  the  mis 
deeds   of   the   nations   were   loaded  upon   Himself:   miser ationum 
Domini  rccordabor.     He  alone  makes  the  bloody  atonement:    ego 
propugnator  sum  ad  sahandum.     In  the  typical  passages  and  in 
the  scnsus  accommodatus  the  Church  shows  us  the  Saviour  as  the 
Winepresser  in  bloody  garments.     Sin,  frightful  sin,  cries  for  revenge. 
It  must  be  atoned  and  atoned  in  a  bloody  manner.     And  he  who 
does  not  atone  for  it  in  and  through  Christ  will  fall  into  His  hands 
as  the  frightful  Judge.     Now  Christ  appears  covered  with  blood 
and  terrible  through  love.     Then  He  will  arise  blood-stained  and 
terrible  in  judgment.     This  train  of  thoughts  is  well  calculated  to 
show  the  whole  Passion  and  ever}'  scene  thereof  in  its  complete 
seriousness:  tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus!     In  a  seriousness,  tainted 
with  blood,  the  admonition  of  the  I.  Sunday  of  Lent  is  here  repeated: 
exortamur  vos  ne  in  vacuum  gratiam  Dei  rccipiatis.     (See  the  Gos 
pels  of   the  Passion-week  and  especially  the  ferial   Gospels  with 
their  sharp  condemnation  of  infidelity  and  of  self-righteousness.) 
The  suffering  Christ  is  truly  a  blood-stained  judge.     lie  passes 
judgment  upon  sin,  and  loads  Himself  with  its  punishment.   There 
fore  we  behold  Him  as: 

2.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  a  bloody  garment  and  described 
by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Old  (Isaias,  c.  53)  and  the  Evangelist  of 
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the  New  (Luke)  Testament.  The  second  lesson  of  the  mass  de 
scribes  the  suffering,  vanquished,  and  annihilated  servant  of  God, 
who  loses  and  gains  all.  The  Passion  by  Luke  brings  within  the 
grand  panorama  of  the  second  lesson  of  Isaias,  c.  53,  the  various 
vivid  and  striking  scenes: 

(a)  The  servant  of  God  suffers  disgrace  and  sorrow  (c.  53:  1-3, 
and  the  second  Epistle).  He  is: 

(a)  A  tender  plant  coming  forth  from  a  thirsty  ground:    vir- 
gultum,  radix  dc  terra  siticnti.     (See  the  scene  of  Mt.  Olive,  in  the 
Passion  of  St.  Luke.) 

(/3)  The  most  abject  of  men:  vidimus  eum  despcctum  ct  novis- 
simum  I'irorum.  (See  the  flight  of  the  disciples,  the  betrayal  of 
Judas,  the  denial  of  Peter,  Barabbas). 

(y)  The  man  of  sorrows  —  acquainted  with  infirmity:  virum 
dolorum  scientem  injirmitatcm  (the  Way  of  the  Cross  and  the 
crucifixion). 

(b)  The  servant  of  God  bears  disgrace  and  sorrow  for  us.     He 
renders  vicarious  satisfaction. 

(a)  Pro  nobis,  the  terrible  disgrace  and  the  horrid  pains  are 
really — for  us:  Vere  languores  nostros  ipse  tulit,  dolorcs  ipsc  por- 
tavit.  The  Jews  and  the  world  regard  Him  as  a  leper  and  as  one 
struck  by  God  and  afflicted:  et  nos  putavimus  eum  quasi  leprosum 
ct  percussum  a  Deo  ct  humiliatum.  But  this  common  opinion  of 
the  people  fell  short  of  the  real  truth.  Over  and  over  again,  but 
always  more  vehemently  and  mightily,  does  the  prophet  emphasize 
this:  compare  c.  53:4,  5:  Ipse  vulneratus  cst  proplcr  iniquitatcs 
nostras  .  .  .  disciplina  pads  nostrac  super  cum.  The  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  He  was  bruised  for  our  sins;  Hebr.  - 
castigatio  pads  nostrac  super  cum  ct  tumoribus,  livoribus  cjus  sanatio 
nobis,  sanatum  cst  nobis.  The  preacher  should  emphasize  the 
Pro  nobis  —  and  apply  it  in  quick  concentration  to  several  scenes 
of  the  Passion.  Very  touchingly  does  the  echo  of  these  prophetic 
words  raise  a  wail  through  the  popular  prayer  of  the  sorrowful 
mysteries  of  the  rosary:  He  Who  has  suffered  a  bloody  sweat  for 
us,  He  \Vho  was  scourged  for  us.  (See  Hatlers  Kreutzweg.) 

(/3)  Pro  nobis  ovibus  crrantibus,  c.  53 :  6.  The  prophet  reminds 
us  touchingly  of  the  disgrace  and  the  suffering  borne  for  our  aber 
rations:  omncs  nos  quasi  ovcs  erravimus,  unusquisque  in  mam  suam 
declinavit:  et  posuit  Dominus  in  eo  iniquitatem  omnium  nostrum 
The  hard  Way  of  the  Cross,  upon  wrhich  He  obtains  for  us  eternal 
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salvation,  effects  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  levity  and  the 
malice  of  the  erring  sheep. 

(c)  The  servant  of  God  bears  disgrace  and  sorrow  to  the  end,  unto 
death.     (Isa.  53:  7-9;  compare  the  Introit:   obedicns  usque  ad  mor 
tem,  mortem  autcm  crucis,  Phil.,  c.  2.)     The  prophet  describes  this 
by  a  dark  picture  —  the  Evangelist  in  the  full  and  terrible  truth 
of  reality:  Jesus'  last  words,  His  death  and  burial.     All  is  silenced 
in   admiring   adoration   and  love,   and   the  priests   are    chanting 
the  Passion  or  engaged  in  adoration:    ct  hacc  diccns  expiravit  (hie 
genuflectitur  ct  pausatur  aliquantidum.     Compare  the  ceremony  of 
the  prostratio  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  on  Good  Friday). 

(d)  The  servant  of  God  is  mysteriously  and  honorably  buried. 
Mysteriously  flaring  up  and  again  disappearing  thoughts  of  Easter 
beckon  from  a  distance  and  strengthen  us,  still  they  fail  to  capti 
vate  us  completely.     They  are,  as  it  were,  Easter  rays  which  play 
around  the  closed  grave  of  Christ,  budding  Easter-flowers  not  yet 
opened.     (Compare  with  this  the  end  of  the  Passion,  by  Luke, 
and  our  remarks  on  Holy  Saturday,  p.  385.)     The  picture  of  the 
Passion  unfolded  under  II,  according  to  Isaias,  when  connected 
with   the  Passion  by  Luke,   and  illustrated  by  several  concrete 
sketches  therefrom,  affords  rich  and  practical  material  for  cycles 
of  Lenten  sermons,  f.i.,  i.  The  servant  of  God  (compare  Knaben- 
bauer,  commcntarius  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  I,  pp.  325,  appendix  ad, 
p.  287  to  chap.  52:  13-15).     2.  The  servant  of  God  loaded  with  dis 
grace  and  sorrow  (c.  53:1-3,  Knabenbauer,  p.   295  sqq.).     3.   The 
servant  of  God  representing  us  and  atoning  for  us  (c.  53:  4-6,  Knaben 
bauer,  p.  300  sqq.).     4.  (5,  6.)  The  servant  of  God  suffers,  dies,  and 
is  buried  (c.  53:  7-9,  p.  306  sqq.).     (ev.  7.)   The  servant  of  God  is 
gloriously  rewarded  (c.  53:  10-12,  p.  319).     For  the  whole  course 
consult  J.  Knabenbauer,  S.J.,  Commentarius,  c.  53,  pp.  285-338,  or 
J.   Knabenbauer   (German,  Isaiaskommentar,   z.   St.;    see  above, 
p.  294). 

§  39.   THE  (Second]  TRIDUUM  SACRUM 

A  Solemn  Celebration  of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

1.  The  history  of  the  Triduum.     The  Triduum  sacrum  belongs 
to  the  oldest  constituent  parts  of  the  liturgy. 

But  we  rather  prefer  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Triduum 
when  speaking  of  the  several  days. 

2.  The  celebration  of  the  fulfilled  sacrifice  of  the  redemption  during 
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this  Triduum.  The  Church  now  celebrates  the  accomplished 
bloody  sacrifice  of  the  redemption  through  the  Passion  and  the 
death  of  the  Saviour.  In  keeping  herewith  the  sorrow  of  the 
liturgy,  which  had  already  begun  with  Septuagesima,  rises  to  its 
highest  degree.  The  preparatory  prayers  and  the  invocation  of 
the  office  are  omitted,  the  iniitatorium  is  lacking,  the  gloria  Patri 
is  not  recited,  the  hymns  and  the  little  chapters  are  left  out,  —  the 
celebration  of  the  death  of  Christ  alone  becomes  prominent.  Sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Christ  and  for  sin,  which  caused  it,  dominates 
all.  \Ve  wish  here  to  emphasize,  especially,  the  one  celebration  of 
sorrow  which  is  proper  to  this  Triduum. 

3.  The  celebration  of  the  sorrow  of  the  Triduum.  Sorrow  attains 
a  touching  expression  on  all  these  days,  in  the  Matutinum  tcne- 
brarum,  in  matins.  At  a  time  when  all  vigils  except  that  of  Christ 
mas  had  been  abrogated,  the  nocturnal  offices  of  these  three  days 
were  still  retained.  Only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  custom  obtained,  and  finally  the  law,  to  recite  the  noc 
turnal  office,  at  times,  on  the  evening  before.  This  transfer  was 
made  not  merely  on  account  of  the  more  frequent  night  services, 
but  also  for  a  promotion  of  the  participation  of  the  people.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  matins  is  closely  connected  with  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  days  itself.  We  shall  here  merely  consider  that  which 
is  common  to  all. 

(a)  The  chants  and  the  orations  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  Prophet,  lamenting  over  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  becomes  a  type  of  Christ.  Ecclesia  has  ipsas 
hebraici  alphabcti  litcras  et  threnos  usnrpat  ct  wee  lugubri  decantat, 
ut  jidclibus  represcntet,  quod  symbol  ice  in  hisce  threnis  cxprimcre  et 
graphice  depingcre  vidctur  Jercmias,  Christum  ncmpe  in  cruce  gcmen- 
tem,  loqucntem,  lamentantem,  omncsquc  ad  compassioncm  moveat  et 
ad  pocnitentiam  vitacque  emend  at  ionem  excitct  ejjicaciter  ct  impcllat. 
Exemplo  Christi  lectioncs  conduduntur  cum  exhortatione:  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  converter e  ad  Dominum  Dcum  tuum  ad  Judaeorum  duri- 
tiam  ostendcndam  ct  nostram  convcrsionem  excitandam.  Fornici, 
Instit.  liturg.,  p.  268.  The  lamentations  recall: 

(a)  The  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of 
the  people  of  God  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  —  on  account  of  its  sins. 

(/3)  The  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  banishment  of 
the  people  of  God  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  its 
infidelity  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
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(y)  The  destruction  of  the  temple  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
His  death  —  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men. 

(8)  The  destruction,  the  curse,  and  the  punishments  of  the 
nations  and  kingdoms,  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Redeemer  and  the  Church.  (Compare  the  Orient.) 

(e)  The  eternal  damnation  of  those  in  whom  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  eternally  lost  —  through  their  own  guilt. 

All  these  thoughts  which  permeate  the  lamentations  and  the 
orations  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  present  sensus  mysticus  and  accommo- 
datus  —  become  so  many  exhortations  for  conversion  to  every  soul, 
to  all  men  and  all  nations:  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  convcrtcre  ad 
Dominum  Deum  tuum. 

(6)  The  symbolism  of  the  triangle.  The  triangular  candlestick 
placed  at  the  side  or  in  the  front  of  the  High  Altar,  with  its  fifteen 
candles,  illuminated  once  upon  a  time  the  night  during  the  time 
of  the  matins,  but  no  doubt,  soon  attained  the  present  undoubted 
symbolical  significance.  With  each  psalm  a  candle  is  extinguished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  that  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  candle 
stick.  During  the  Bcncdictns,  beginning  with  the  verse,  Ut  sine 
timore,  the  six  candles  on  the  altar  are  also  extinguished,  the  last 
one  with  the  last  verse,  then  the  balance  of  the  lights. 

It  becomes  constantly  darker  and  more  dismal.  The  light  of 
Christ  burns  solitarily  and  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fire 
which  He  brought  upon  earth  and  which  He  wills  that  it  burn, 
will  become  entirely  extinguished.  Christ  nowr  speaks  to  His 
enemies:  Haec  est  hora  vestra  et  potcstas  tenebrarum.  (Luke  22:  53.) 
The  lights  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  to  become  the  light  of  the 
world,  flicker  away  or  become  totally  extinguished:  The  Saviour 
discovers  in  His  own  fear,  flight,  betrayal,  and  denial.  The  word 
of  the  Prophet  is  fulfilled:  Strike  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall 
be  dispersed.  The  living  stones  of  His  kingdom,  which  He  con 
structed  so  gloriously,  fall  over  each  other  like  the  ruins  of  Jeru 
salem.  Solitarily  and  alone  the  light  of  Christ  and  His  love  illumine. 

During  the  last  antiphon  of  the  Bencdictus  the  topmost  candle 
of  the  triangle,  the  symbol  of  Christ,  is  not  extinguished  but  carried 
away  and  hidden.  The  oration  is  said.  But  the  solemn  doxology 
of  the  Trinity  at  the  end  is  silently  recited.  The  divinity  conceals 
itself  in  the  cloud  of  suffering.  A  noise  arises,  something  unusual 
in  the  quiet  of  the  churches :  the  enemies  of  Christ  become  enraged : 
Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him !  This  is  their  hour.  Creation  trembles. 
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The  sun  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  sets  in  the  darkness  of  disgrace 
and  of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  the  light  of  Christ  is  not  extin 
guished.  The  light  and  the  love  of  His  divinity  burn  in  the  midst 
of  suffering,  and  therefore  this  terrible  suffering  becomes  the  work 
of  the  accomplished  redemption.  Therefore,  the  hidden  burning 
candle  is  once  more  brought  back  to  our  view,  before  the  end  of 
the  service.  This  is,  as  it  were,  a  prophecy  of  the  imminent  resur 
rection,  which  the  new  light  and  the  new  love  effect.  As  Christ 
adds  to  all  the  harassing  prophecies  of  His  Passion  the  words 
scarcely  caught  by  the  Apostles:  et  tcrtia  die  resurget;  so,  too,  do 
the  doleful  matins  send  us,  at  their  close,  a  faint  Easter  ray  of 
hope.  But  it  cannot  banish  sorrow.  The  rubric  remarks  signifi 
cantly:  et  omncs  surgunt  ct  cum  silcntio  disccdunt.  (Compare 
Benedict  XIV,  dc  fcstis  D.  N.  J.  C.,  n.  122  sqq.,  p.  51  sqq.  Com 
pare  Trid.  Sess.  XXII,  c.  2.  Mazzinelli,  Off.  hebd.  major  is,  p.  85. 
Durandus  Rationale,  L.  VI,  c.  71  sqq.  Amberger,  Pastoraltheo- 
logie,  III.  B.  Buch  III,  Abschnitt,  Kirchenjahr,  p.  782.) 

To  the  homilist  the  deeply  significant  ceremonies  ought  to  be 
come  a  setting  for  various  and  most  serious  thoughts.  How  many 
Catholic  countries  have  been  extinguished  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  for  Christ  within  the  course  of  centuries,  like  candles  on 
the  candlestick,  and  the  Church  might  very  appropriately  intone 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  over  them! 

How  many  glorious  talents,  in  fact,  how  many  immortal  souls 
are  extinguished  for  Christ  after  having  received  in  baptism  and 
in  many  other  sacraments  the  burning  candle  of  faith  and  of 
grace ! 

Might  not  this  picture  of  the  gradually  extinguished  candlestick 
loom  up  before  the  soul  of  many  pastors,  when  viewing  the  crowds 
of  their  first  communicants  and  induce  them  to  ask  themselves: 
What  will  all  these  be  after  five,  ten,  twenty  years?  Burning  lights? 
Or  —  as  the  letter  of  Judas  Thadaeus  so  forcibly  expresses  it : 
sidera  err  ant  ia,  quibus  procella  tencbrarum  servata  est  in  aeternum 
-  or,  what  must  finally  lead  to  this  frightful  fate :  nubes  sine  aqua, 
a  ventis  circumfcruntur;  arbores  autumnales  infructuosae,  bis  mor- 
tuae,  eradicatae,  fluctus  feri  maris  despumantes  suas  confusiones: 
sidera  errantia,  quibus  procella  tenebrarum  servata  est  in  aeternum. 
(Ep.  Jud.  V:  12,  13;  see  also  the  proposed  themes  for  Low  Sunday.) 

The  remaining  and  again  appearing  light  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  preserves  it  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  raise  us 
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again  from  pessimism  and  urge  us  on  mightily  and  irresistibly  to 
works  of  zeal  for  souls.     O,  how  much  is  placed  into  our  hands! 

And  how  many  a  flickering  wick,  aye,  how  many  an  extinguished 
light  did  not  the  new  light  and  the  new  Easter  fire  of  grace  rekindle : 
Lumen  Christi!  Deo  gr  alias.  (See  also  pp.  128,  399,  400.) 

§40.   COENA  DOMINI:  HOLY  THURSDAY 

The  Love  of  Christ  to  the  End  and  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice 
" in  finem  dilcxit  cos" 

I.    Historical  Remarks 

1.  The   origin   of  the    Triduum   and  of  Holy    Thursday.     Our 
Blessed  Redeemer  celebrated  the  Last  Supper,  the  center  of  the 
holy  celebration,  exactly  according  to  the  Law  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  on  a  Thursday.     (On  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  John  18:    28,  see  Grimm-Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VI,  B.  p. 
zoo  sqq.,  also  Belser,    Geschichte  des  Leidens  Jesu,  p.   136  sqq., 
see  above:  Monday  of  Holy-week.) 

It  was  most  proper  that  the  Church  should  distinguish  by  a 
special  solemnity,  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  celebrated  the  Paschal 
Supper  and  instituted  the  mystery  of  His  Passion  and  Blood  in 
order  to  remain  with  us.  Moreover,  upon  this  day  a  great  pro 
fusion  of  the  most  exalted  mysteries  of  love  are  crowded  together 
(Cum  dilexisset  suos,  in  finem  dilexit  illos,  John,  c.  13:  i  sqq.,  c. 
13-19):  the  washing  of  the  feet,  the  parting  address,  the  prayer 
of  the  high-priest,  the  agony  in  the  garden  of  Olives,  the  betrayal 
by  Judas,  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  the  first  difficult  and  immediate 
march  of  the  Saviour  to  His  Passion.  The  celebration  of  the 
memorial  and  renovation  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  there 
with  a  celebration  of  the  memorial  and  unbloody  renovation  of 
His  Passion,  Jesus  had  expressly  commanded  at  the  Last  Supper 
and  had  at  least  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  washing  of 
the  feet.  What  could  be  more  proper  than  to  carry  out  these 
commands  and  wishes  of  Christ,  especially  on  the  day  of  their 
anniversary,  in  a  faithful  and  solemn  manner?  And  thus  Holy 
Thursday  is  indeed  one  of  those  feasts  which  have  instituted  them 
selves  (p.  171). 

2.  The  account  given  by  Silvia  Peregrina  of  Holy   Thursday. 
The  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  describes  Holy  Thursday  of  the  year  385 
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in  the  following  characteristic  lines.  She  distinguishes  a  threefold 
service,  consisting  of  an  already  developed  psalmody,  which  began 
at  the  first  cock-crow  (Matutinum  tcnebrarum.}  The  Last  Supper 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  were  celebrated  at  an  afternoon 
service.  Mass  began  in  the  Martyrium  on  Golgotha  about  four 
o'clock  (hora  decimal)]  all  the  people  received  holy  communion. 
Then  followed  a  grand  evening  and  a  night  service,  which  began 
the  celebration  of  the  night  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  and  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Passion  on  the  very  spot,  and  lasted  unto  Good  Friday. 
At  seven  o'clock  they  assembled  for  prayer  and  the  lessons  in  the 
church  of  Eleona  on  Mt.  Olive.  At  eleven  they  proceeded  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  Olive,  same  as  before,  in  praying  and  chanting.  There 
they  remained  until  the  first  cock-crow.  After  this  they  marched 
into  the  beautiful  church  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  was 
illuminated  by  two  hundred  lamps.  After  prayer  and  chants  the 
Gospel  of  the  captivity  of  Jesus  was  read,  and  then  they  proceeded 
slowly  down  into  the  city  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  where,  after 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  the  bishop  delivered 
an  address  and  invited  the  people  to  the  veneration  of  the  cross 
at  seven  o'clock.1 

3.  Other  accounts  of  Holy  Thursday.  There  are  other  accounts 
of  the  fourth  century  concerning  this  celebration,  wherein  it  appears 
as  a  constant  practise.  St.  Chrysostom  delivered  on  this  day  a 
homily  on  the  institution  of  the  holy  Eucharist  and  the  betrayal  by 
Judas.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  fifty-fourth  Epistle  ad  Januarium, 
c.  4,  clears  up  several  doubts  on  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and 
admonishes  the  Bishop  Januarius  to  follow  the  custom  of  his  dio 
cese.  Through  most  ancient  developments  and  departures  and 
quarrels  connected  therewith,  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  the  follow 
ing  fundamental  thoughts  which  frequently  point  toward  Jerusalem 
as  to  their  origin: 

(a)  It  was  desired  to  institute  several  services  on  this  day  in 
reference  to  the  manifold  mysteries  of  the  day. 

(b)  A  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  the  evening  itself  or  in  the  afternoon.     We  refer  here 
to  the  four  o'clock  mass  in  the  Martyrium  at  Jerusalem.     Aye, 
even  in  Rome  we  find,  at  the  time  wlien  the  Gelasianum  was  in 
vogue,  a  missa  ad  vesperam  designated  for  Holy  Thursday  in  addi 
tion  to  the  forenoon  mass.    In  many  churches  even  three  or  four 

1  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  43. 
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masses  became  customary;  one  for  the  reception  of  the  penitents 
(compare  the  present  oration),  one  for  the  blessing  of  the  oils  (with 
gloria),  one  as  a  memorial  celebration  of  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Eucharist  (compare  the  Epistle),  one  for  the  washing  of  the 
feet,  or  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  baptism  (compare 
the  Gospel  of  the  present  mass). 

(c)  The  ceremonies  of  the  blessing  of  the  oils  are  also  very 
ancient,  of  which  especially  the  earlier  liturgies  of  the  middle  ages 
speak  rather  extensively.     Even  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  an  oleum 
in  altari  sanctificatum  (Ep.  70,  c.  2),  but  does  not  tell  us  on  what 
day  this  oil  was  blessed.     In  like  manner,  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
the  washing  of  the  altar  still  in  vogue  in  St.  Peter's,  the  rcpositio 
hosiiac    pro    missa    praesanctificatorum,   which,   however,   received 
only  later  its  present  solemnity,  are  traceable  far  back  into  antiquity. 
The  reconciliation  of  public  sinners  to  God  and  to  the  Church  on 
Holy  Thursday  was  also  of  great  importance.     In  connection  with 
this  and  in  close  relation  with  the  thought  of  the  one  banquet  of 
love  —  unus    panis  —  unum    corpus    ccclcsiae  —  was    the    solemn 
announcement  of  the  anathema  of  heretics,  who  voluntarily  sep 
arated  themselves  from  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  charity,  which 
was  later  adopted.     Traces  hereof  are  found  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.     From  a  collection  of   these  anathemas   originated   the 
bulla:   In  coena  Domini.     In  reference  to  its  genesis,  history,  and 
abolition,  see  the  respective  article  in  Kirchen-Lexikon  (II.  Ed. 
II.  1474).     The  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  of  Christ's  contin 
ued  presence,  —  Who  loved  us  to  the  end,  remained  always  the  central 
celebration.     But  the  joy  over  this  infinite  mystery  did  not  pene 
trate  completely,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the 
Passion,  which  began  simultaneously  on  this  high  feast.     Yet  it 
gave  it  here  and  there  a  stamp  of  a  holy  day,  and  not  infrequently 
wras  the  fast  interrupted  on  this  day. 

(d)  The  German  name:    Griindonnerstag  —  is  derived  either 
from  the  green  herbs  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  were  eaten 
on  this  day,  or  from  the  green  color  of  the  mass- vestments  which, 
during  the  middle  ages   (before  the  present  development  of  the 
liturgical  colors,  only  adopted  since   Innocent   III),  was  largely 
chosen  on  this  day,  or  from  an  earlier  Introit:   In  loco  pascuae 

-Ps.  22:  2:  "he  will  lead  me  onto  green  pastures,"  or  from  the 
medieval  dies  mridium  of  penitents,  who,  through  reconciliation, 
became  again,  on  this  day,  green  wood  (Luke  23:  31),  green  twigs. 
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The  very  ancient  name  —  NATALIS  CALICIS  —  is  also  very  inter 
esting. 

II.    Liturgic  Homilctic  Remarks.  —  The  Abandonment  of  Christ 

A   Threefold  Abandonment  of  Christ  is  Celebrated 

i.  The  abandonment  of  Christ  in  the  washing  of  the  feet,  (Gospel 
ceremony  of  the  washing  of  the  feet.)  Jesus  was  fully  conscious 
of  His  divine  and  divinely  human  power  and  might:  Scicns  Jesus, 
quia  omnia  dcdit  ei  Pater  in  manus,  et  quia  a  Deo  cxivit,  ct  ad  Deum 
vail  it.  (John  13:3.)  After  this  solemn  and  grand  introduction 
one  would  naturally  expect  a  grand  deed,  an  exalted  miracle  from 
Christ.  But  the  Evangelist  continues:  Knowing  that  the  Father 
had  given  Him  all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that  He  came  from 
God,  and  goeth  to  God:  He  riseth  from  Supper  and  layeth  aside 
His  garments,  and  having  taken  a  towel,  girded  Himself.  After 
that  He  putteth  water  into  a  basin  and  began  to  wash  the  feet  of 
the  disciples.  (John  13:  3,  4.)  There  is  possibly  no  more  touching 
or  impressive  picture  of  the  abandonment  of  the  God-man  for  our 
salvation,  for  our  souls,  for  our  entire  person  than  this  washing  of 
the  feet  in  the  evening  of  His  life,  in  the  completely  exalted  self- 
consciousness.  The  Father  hath  placed  all  things  into  my  hands; 
I  carry  the  world,  all  worlds,  all  spirits,  and  all  souls  in  my  hands, 
and  I  desire  only  to  serve  souls:  non  veni  ministrari  sed  ministrare. 
(See  John  13:  12-23;  Matt.  20:  28.)  The  abandonment  of  Jesus 
during  His  whole  life  becomes  through  the  washing  of  the  feet 
palpable  and  manifest  to  the  Apostles  and  to  all  of  us,  and  is  com 
prised  in  one  unique  and  incomparable  event  and  picture.  The 
preacher  ought  use  the  verses  1-21  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
John,  in  order  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  briefly  indicated 
thoughts  in  an  homiletic  manner:  The  abandonment  of  Jesus  in 
humility,  self-annihilation,  and  love. 

To  this  abandonment  of  Jesus  our  own  abandonment  cor 
responds  : 

(a)  In  the  genuine  love  of  God.  A  real  love  of  God  manifests 
itself,  during  these  days,  above  all,  in  sorrow  caused  by  love  —  im 
perfect  contrition.  The  washing  of  the  feet  indicates  it  and  the 
Saviour  Himself  explains  it  in  this  sense.  (John  13:  10.)  The 
Gospel  of  the  day  (John  13:  3  sqq.,  the  washing  of  the  feet)  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  on  the  part  of  the  prelates 
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of  the  Church,  incite  to  purification  from  sin,  even  from  the  most 
trivial  faults.  We  should,  above  all,  be  cleansed  from  all  grievous 
sins.  But  this  is  not  enough.  He  who  ascended  from  the  bath 
of  baptism  and  of  confession  must  soon  again  wash  the  dust  from 
his  feet,  i.e.,  cleanse  himself  repeatedly  from  the  venial  sins  which, 
like  the  dust  of  the  road,  clings  to  us:  non  indiget  nisi  ut  pedes  lavet, 
sed  est  mundus  lotus.  (John  13:  10.)  He  who,  after  a  bath,  walks 
but  a  few  steps  on  the  sandy  beach  gathers  sand  on  his  feet,  and, 
though  clean,  must  wash  his  feet  again.  Thus  it  is  likewise  in 
the  spiritual  life.  He  who  has  been  baptized,  he  who  has  confessed, 
he  who  has  lived  in  a  state  of  grace  must  wash  his  feet,  must  cleanse 
himself  of  venial  sins.  This  is  done  precisely  through  perfect  love 
and  contrition.  Thus  the  abandonment  of  Christ  corresponds  to 
an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  man.  Perfect  love  and  contrition 
should  remove  and  wash  away  everything  today  whatsoever  might 
offend  or  displease  Jesus.  The  real  sentiment  of  Holy  Thursday 
is  perfect  love,  sorrow  which  proceeds  from  love  for  all  sins,  even 
for  the  most  trivial  fault.  We  know  that  the  dust  of  venial  sins 
will  again  cling  to  the  feet.  But  we  should  pursue  all  faults,  even 
the  smallest  faults  of  character,  and  burn  them  in  the  fire  of  love 
and  contrition.  In  a  state  of  grace  (qui  lotus  est)  we  should  strive  to 
wash  away  every  speck  of  dust  of  venial  sin  from  our  souls  (non 
indiget,  nisi  ut  pedes  lavet,  sed  est  mundus  lotus).  This  sentiment 
and  disposition  is  a  true  preparation  for  Holy  Communion  on  this 
day  of  the  institution  of  Holy  Communion.  Communion  excludes 
also  all  attachment  to  venial  sin.  He  who  receives  Holy  Communion 
with  an  actual  or  virtual  attachment  to  venial  sin,  or  commits  a 
venial  sin  in  receiving  Holy  Communion,  commits  likewise  a  venial 
sin  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
(Gopfert,  Moral  theologie,  III.  B.,  §  127,  p.  88;  Noldin,  Summa 
Theo.  Moral.  Ill,  de  sacramentis,  n.  141.)  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  all  deliberate  venial  sins  (of  malice) .  Therefore  the  washing 
of  the  feet  before  communion,  that  is,  the  cleansing  which  pro 
ceeds  from  love  and  extends  to  all  venial  sins,  is  of  vast  importance. 
We  are,  furthermore,  reminded  of  this  truth,  even  in  the  mass 
itself,  by  a  deep-meaning  ceremony  and  of  the  command  and  the 
invitation  of  Jesus.  The  lavabo  after  the  offertory  is  a  substitute 
for  the  washing  of  the  feet,  since  the  entire  ceremony  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  would  be  too  difficult.  The  priest  purifies  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  in  order  that  no  dust  remain  on  the  hands  which  shortly 
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thereafter  are  to  touch  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  psalm 
to  be  recited  points,  however,  to  the  spiritual  purification:  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  are  to  be  cleansed,  i.e.,  the  most  minute  impurity 
is  to  be  removed,  the  most  trivial  sin,  and  every  attachment  to 
the  smallest  sin  ought  be  washed  away  through  love  and  contri 
tion,  in  order  that  the  abandonment  of  Christ  may  fully  correspond 
to  our  own  abandonment.  That  which  ought  be  done  in  every 
mass  and  communion  —  is  most  becoming  on  the  day  of  the  insti 
tution  of  Holy  Communion. 

If,  finally,  we  consider  both  the  Epistle  (I  Cor.  n)  and  the 
Gospel  (the  washing  of  the  feet),  we  will  receive  as  an  answer  to 
the  abandonment  of  Christ  the  description  of  our  complete  aban 
donment  through  purification  from  grievous  and  venial  sins,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  exalted  description  of  the  complete 
pracparatio  substantialis  ct  accidental! s  ad  communioncm.  The 
Apostle  admonishes  us:  Probct  autcm  scipsum  homo,  ct  sic  de  pane 
illo  cdat  ct  dc  calicc  bibat,  qui  cnim  manducat  ct  bibit  indignc,  judi- 
cium  sibi  manducat  ct  bibit,  non  dijudicans  corpus  Domini.  But 
to  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  grace  or  who  have  regained  grace 
through  confession,  the  Lord  says:  Qui  lotus  cst,  non  indiget,  nisi 
ut  pcdcs  lairt,  scd  cst  mundus  totus. 

The  washing  of  the  feet,  however,  describes,  moreover,  the 
abandonment  of  men  for  Christ,  from  a  new  view-point,  which  the 
preacher  really  need  not  develop  at  once,  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
confine  himself  to  this  theme  of  the  abandonment  of  Christ.  The 
Saviour  desires: 

(6)  An  abandonment  to  a  genuine  love  of  neighbor.  If  Christ 
shows  us,  through  the  washing  of  the  feet,  His  abandonment  for 
men  in  an  irresistible  manner,  then  He  is  justified  in  saying:  Vos 
wcatis  me  Magistcr  ct  Domine:  ct  bcnc  dicitis:  sum  ctenim.  Si  ergo 
ego  lavi  pcdcs  vcstros,  Dominus  ct  magistcr:  ct  vos  debetis  alter  alterius 
lavarc  pcdcs.  Exemplum  dcdi  wbis,  ut  qucmadmodum  ego  fed  wbis, 
ita  ct  ws  faciatis.  The  abandonment  of  Christ  in  the  washing  of 
the  feet,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  true  school  for  our  preparation  for 
Holy  Communion.  Venial  sins  especially,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  abound  especially  in  the  range  of  the  love  of  neighbor  (com 
pare  herewith  the  contention  about  position  among  the  Apostles, 
shortly  before  the  Last  Supper,  Luke  22:  24-30,  and  the  admoni 
tion  to  love,  in  the  parting  addresses  of  the  Lord).  The  Saviour 
shows  us,  immediately  before  the  first  communion  of  the  Apostles, 
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how  love  of  neighbor  expresses  itself  in  a  thousand  small  atten 
tions,  services,  and  condescensions:  exemplum  dedi  vobis,  and  how 
easily  jealousies,  even  in  the  proximity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
discord,  and  little  contentions  displease  the  Lord.  The  contention 
about  rank  among  the  disciples  and  the  washing  of  the  feet  afford 
precisely  an  opportunity  to  the  preacher  to  treat  this  most  impor 
tant  and,  especially  for  frequent  communion,  very  significant  ques 
tion  of  love  of  neighbor  in  an  earnest,  forceful  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  any  exaggeration. 

If  the  Lord  remits  our  entire  and  ponderous  guilt  of  sin,  if  He 
prepares  us  through  wise  instructions  for  Holy  Communion,  if  He 
gives  us  Himself  as  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  humanity,  if,  thus, 
we  all  become  one  body  because  we  all  partake  of  one  Bread  (I  Cor. 
10 :  17)  —  ought  we  quarrel  in  such  a  school  on  our  way,  ought  we 
afflict  our  neighbor,  become  fault-finders,  and  respond  to  the  pre 
paring  abandonment  of  the  Lord,  which  He  manifested  in  the 
washing  of  the  feet,  with  unkindness  and  hard-heartedness  against 
the  brethren?  (p.  538  c  ;  545.)  The  Saviour  desires: 

(c)  An  abandonment  which  proceeds  from  true  humility.  The 
above  described  (n.  I,  p.  364)  example  of  the  Saviour  is  a  great 
incentive,  indeed,  for  an  overwhelming  and  lovely  abandonment  in 
humility:  in  humility  of  spirit  (faith  —  practise  of  faith)  and  in 
humility  of  the  heart  (sentiment  and  practise  of  humility  at  Holy 
Communion).  Compare  the  words  of  the  Gospel  with  a  solid 
treatise  on  humility,  f.i.,  of  Lehmkuhl,  Theo.  Moral.,  I.  Vol.;  St. 
Thomas,  II.  II,  dc  hitmilitalc,  and  with  the  gradual  of  the  mass, 
etc.,  p.  596. 

Holy  Thursday  unfolds  especially  a  complete  view  of  this  aban 
donment  of  humanity  to  the  Saviour,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  contrition,  in  the  love  of  neighbor  and  in  humility.  It 
consists  of: 

(a)  The  penitents  of  the  ancient  Church  who  are  reconciled  to 
God  and  to  the  Church. 

(13)  The  secret  penitents  of  all  times,  who  deplore,  confess,  and 
do  penance. 

(y)  The  innumerable  crowds  of  communicants  of  all  times  and 
places;  and  finally: 

(8)  The  priests  who  gather  around  their  bishop,  pastor,  or 
rector  of  the  Church :  an  expressive  picture  of  the  love  of  God  and  of 
neighbor  and  of  humble  submission. 
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The  homilist  might  therefore  describe,  in  connection  with  the 
abandonment  of  Jesus  in  the  washing  of  the  feet,  the  universal 
abandonment  of  Christians,  or  that  in  the  preparation  for  Holy 
Communion. 

We  celebrate  expressly: 

2.  The  abandonment  of  Jesus  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  As  the  sun  shines  often  most  brightly  and  in  all  his  splendor 
in  the  evening,  at  his  setting,  so,  too,  does  it  happen  at  the  sunset 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Jesus  Who  was  near  His  Apostles  and  con 
temporaries  and  became  to  them,  in  a  perfect  sense,  their  Emmanuel, 
the  God  with  us  —  desires  to  remain  personally  near  all  genera 
tions  and  souls  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  We 
are  now  experiencing,  in  fact,  the  glorious  sunset  of  the  life  of 
Jesus:  The  institution  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament:  cum  dilcxisset 
suos,  qui  erant  in  mundo,  in  fin  em  dilexit  cos.  We  have  fully  de 
veloped  the  dogmatic  and  ascetic  thoughts  on  this  abandonment 
further  on,  in  the  description  of  Easter  Monday,  Low  Sunday, 
and  of  the  feasts  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
also,  partly  above,  in  the  treatment  of  Lenten  sermons,  p.  309  or 
359.  The  preacher  should,  above  all,  describe  the  sentiments  of 
the  Apostles  in  this  last  and  greatest  abandonment  of  Christ.  He 
should  briefly  recall  to  mind  the  preparation  of  one  year  ago  (pp. 
309  and  310),  and  the  above  described  preparation  at  the  paschal 
banquet  and  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  then  develop  the  aban 
donment  of  Christ  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  in 
rapid  and  impressive  lines,  according  to  the  evangelical  accounts. 
(Luke  22:  19,  20;  Mark  14:  22-24;  Matt.  26:  26-28;  I  Cor.  n:  23- 
35.)  He  should  especially  emphasize  Holy  Thursday  as  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  first  mass  of  Christ,  the  first 
communion  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  ordination  of  priests  with  the 
Easter  communion  at  the  one  mass,  but  likewise  as  the  day  of  com 
munion  for  the  people.  (If  a  holy  day  should  fall  on  this  day,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  liturgy,  but  must  be  celebrated  in  foro,  and  then 
also  several  private  masses  are  permitted.)  The  episcopal  conse 
cration  of  the  oils  for  the  holy  sacraments  is  connected  with  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar  and  the  sacerdotal  feast.  An  old 
tradition  also  speaks  of  a  blessing  of  oil  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sup 
per.  The  natal  day  of  the  chalice  is  also  the  birthday  of  the  priest. 
As  the  Apostles  gathered  around  the  Saviour,  so,  today,  the  clergy 
gather  around  the  bishop,  prelates,  and  pastors,  and  receive  Holy 
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Communion  with  the  people  from  their  hands.  This  is  the  source 
and  the  type  of  union  with  Christ  and  of  the  Christians  among 
themselves  in  faith,  in  grace,  and  in  love  —  it  is  really  the  abandon 
ment  in  Christ.  This  abandonment  is  the  central  object  of  the 
celebration  of  mass. 

The  mass, however, has  a  double  character:  of  sorrow,  on  account 
of  the  abandonment  of  Christ  to  suffering  in  general,  which  we  will 
describe  further  on  (Introit,  Kyrie) ;  and  of  joy  over  the  abandon 
ment  of  Jesus  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  (solemn  gloria  with  the 
full  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  playing  of  the  organ  —  a  white 
vellum  on  the  cross— white  color  of  vestments),  and  again  the  deep 
est  sorrow  on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  Jesus  to  prayer  in  the 
garden  of  Olives,  in  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  in  the  captivity  of 
Jesus  (see  more  fully  below,  n.  III).  To  the  abandonment  of  Jesus 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  our  own  abandonment  in  Jesus  cor 
responds.  The  response  to  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  love  and 
contrition  in  the  spirit  of  humility:  in  a  word  a  preparatory  love.  The 
response  to  the  abandonment  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is:  an  abid 
ing,  true  love.  The  preacher  might  briefly  develop  this  in  connection 
with  the  glorious  text  which  the  Lord  addresses  to  the  communi 
cants:  Qui  manducat  me  vivet  propter  me.  (John  6,  58).  The  com 
municant  lives  solely  for  Christ:  Christ  lives  personally  within  him 
and  remains  with  him  in  His  divinity.  The  power  of  Christ  lives  in 
him,  and  is  surely  able  to  preserve  him  from  all  mortal  sins  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  strenuous  progress  in  the  amelioration  of  char 
acter.  The  sentiments  of  Christ  dwell  in  him:  joy  in  duty,  and  joy  in 
virtue  (other  thoughts  see  below,  in  the  treatment  of  Low  Sunday 
and  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  also  of  Holy  Saturday.  Compare 
also  pp.  162,  163,  and  329.)  This  abiding  love  or  abiding  life  might 
also  be  shown  in  the  customary  prayers  after  Holy  Communion,  f.i. 
Christ  offered  Himself  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  we  ought 
give  ourselves  at  once  to  Him:  in  praise  of  God,  in  humility,  in 
adoration,  in  thanksgiving,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  prayer.  The  spirit  of 
these  prayers  should  dominate  within  us  as  an  abiding  love  until  our 
next  communion.  Holy  Thursday  celebrates,  furthermore,  a  third 
abandonment  of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  Christ  in  suffering  and  death.  This 
abandonment  is  celebrated  in  the  matutinum  tenebrarum  on  the 
previous  evening,  in  the  mass,  as  far  as  the  solemnity  of  sorrow 
extends,  and  in  the  ceremonies  after  mass. 
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Formerly,  when  at  the  close  of  the  nocturnal  matins  at  the 
words:  fact  us  obcdicns  usque  ad  mortem,  the  last  candle  was  extin 
guished  and  the  only  burning  light  hidden,  the  choir  and  the  people 
sat  in  nocturnal  darkness.  This  was  a  deeply  touching  image  of 
the  taking  away  of  the  bridegroom  Christ  Jesus  and  of  His  abandon 
ment  in  the  night  of  death  into  which  He  enters  in  order  to  call  us 
into  His  exalted  light  and  kingdom.  And  even  today  the  antici 
pated  matins  arouse  similar  thoughts.  If  we  compare  herewith  the 
Psalms,  the  lessons  and  the  responses,  the  oration  of  the  mass  and 
also  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  account  of  the 
events  of  Holy  Thursday  (c.  13,  i),  furthermore,  the  parting  ad 
dresses  of  the  Lord,  the  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Olives,  the  executed 
betrayal  of  Judas,  the  captivity  —  then  we  might  say:  Holy  Thurs 
day  celebrates  the  beginning  of  the  abandonment  of  Jesus  in  His 
Passion  and  this  abandonment  itself  in  grand  sketches.  The 
preacher  might  show  this  by  several  thoughts  on  the  scenes  of  Mt. 
Olive,  f.i.,  non  mca  voluntas  fiat,  scd  tua  (the  abandonment  of  the 
heart),  or  the  voluntary  abandonment  at  the  captivity  (abandon 
ment  to  the  act),  or  he  might  develop  the  same  thoughts  in  a 
special  homily  on  the  scene  of  Mt.  Olive. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Lord  in  His  Passion  is  likewise  impres 
sively  depicted  by  tlic  ceremonies  after  mass,  the  explanation  of  which 
would  constitute  another  grateful  homiletic  task,  whether  this  be 
done  on  Holy  Thursday  or  during  Lent. 

(a)  The  taking  of  Christ  from  the  tabernacle.  A  solemn  proces 
sion  is  instituted  with  the  hostia  praesanctificata  to  a  richly  orna 
mented  side-chapel  of  the  church  or  into  a  sacristy  of  easy  access  to 
the  people.  This  ceremony  arose  mainly  from  a  liturgical  necessity 
of  the  missa  pracsanctificatorum.  This  the  procession  developed 
into  a  symbolical  celebration  of  the  Passion.  Christ  the  Saviour, 
the  God-Man,  flees  again,  as  it  were,  from  His  city  and  His  holy 
house.  The  singular  procession,  at  which  the  hymn,  Pange  lingua 
gloriosi  corporis  mysterium,  is  chanted,  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
memorial  of  the  procession  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  to  Mt.  Olive 
and  from  Mt.  Olive  to  Calvary.  We  flee,  as  it  were,  with  Him  and 
proceed  to  the  solemn  adoration  of  the  enclosed  sacred  Host  in  the 
richly  ornamented  and  illuminated  chapel,  where  likewise  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  species  are  concealed.  The  sacred  Hosts  for  com 
munions  of  the  sick  may  also  be  preserved,  in  the  meantime,  else 
where,  in  a  becoming  manner  in  the  sacristy.  The  tabernacle  of 
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the  church,  however,  remains  open;  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  deso 
late  and  abandoned.  The  people  ought  be  instructed,  through 
sermon  and  catechetical  explanations,  to  a  full  understanding  con 
cerning  this  silent  celebration.  The  procession  and  likewise  the 
visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Holy  Thursday  are  transformed 
into  acts  of  atonement  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for  the  flight 
of  His  own  during  the  Passion  and  for  the  flight  of  innumerable 
Christians  from  the  truths  of  Christ,  from  grace,  and  from  His 
person  in  the  Most  Adorable  Sacrament,  and,  finally,  for  the  dis 
honor  shown  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  hidden  Sacrament  in 
the  illuminated  and  decorated  altar-chapel  or  in  the  sacristy  should, 
therefore,  be  accessible  at  least  on  Holy  Thursday.  Only  on  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday  is  the  sacred  host  brought  back  in 
procession  from  this  place  for  the  missa  praesanctijicatorum. 

(b)  The  uncovering  of  the  altars  of  Christ  signifies  the  robbing  of 
Christ  of  His  liberty  and  of  His  glory:  it  is  a  sign  of  the  deepest  aban 
donment  and  humiliation  of  Christ.  (Compare  some  of  the  thoughts 
of  Psalm  31  and  its  antiphones.)  The  removing  from  the  taber 
nacle  symbolizes  the  last  journey  of  Christ.  The  divesting  of  the 
altars  recalls  the  losses  of  Christ  on  His  last  journey:  He  lost 
liberty,  health,  honor,  even  His  vestments  and  His  life. 

To  Christ's  abandonment  in  His  Passion  and  death  corresponds, 
on  our  part,  a  certain  willingness  to  carry  our  cross,  to  suffer  and  to 
die.  We  here  wish  to  refer  again  to  some  thoughts  which  we  have 
already  developed  above,  p.  86.  But  the  best  thoughts  for  an 
awakening  of  a  courageous  following  in  the  way  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Holy  Thursday,  are  contained  in 
ch.  ii  and  12  of  the  II  Book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ:  de  pauci- 
tate  amatorum  crucis  Christi  —  de  regia  via  sanctae  crucis,  f.i.,  ch.  12: 
Plures  inveni  Jesus  socios  mensae}  sed  paucos  abstinentiae.  Omnes 
cupiunt  cum  eo  gaudcre,  pauci  volunt  pro  eo  aliquid  sustinere.  Multi 
Jcsum  sequuntur  usque  adfractionem  panis,  sed  pauci  usque  ad  bibcn- 
dum  calicem  passionis,  etc.  Could  possibly  more  apt  thoughts  be 
found  on  the  abandonment  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  and  in  His 
suffering  and  upon  our  response  on  Holy  Thursday? 

A  homiletic  conclusion.  We  recommend  to  the  homilist,  in  the  spirit 
of  this  liturgy,  a  reading,  a  meditation,  a  sketching  and  elaboration  of 
all  the  biblical  events  which  fall  upon  the  eve  of  Holy  Thursday.  (For 
this  consult:  Das  Leben  Jesu,  by  Grimm,  by  Meschler,  Bishop  Keppler: 
Unseres  Herrn  Trost,  and  the  Evangelienharmonie  of  Lohmann,  das 
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Leben  unseres  Ilcrrn  .  .  .  nach  den  vier  Evangelien,  p.  225-289). 
Next  to  Good  Friday  there  is  no  day  of  the  year,  of  which  Holy  Scripture 
gives  such  an  extensive  report  as  of  Holy  Thursday.  Here  the  preacher 
can  find  inexhaustible  sources  for  evening  sermons  on  this  day,  for  Lenten 
sermons,  for  Sacred  Heart  Sermons,  etc.  The  entire  picture  might  be  so 
arranged  that  the  several  events  may  appear  as  steps  to  a  climax,  or, 
by  pregnant  sketching,  divisions,  and  limitations,  as  several  themes  of  a 
cycle.  (See  sketches,  p.  306  sqq.) 

For  sermons  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  consult  also  the  IV.  Sunday 
of  Lent,  Corpus  C/iristi,  Low  Sunday,  and  Easter-Monday. 

The  above  sketches  of  the  day  itself  may  be  compressed  into  one 
sermon,  with  proper  limitations,  or  point  by  point  may  be  transformed 
into  a  series  of  sermons.  The  mysteries  alone,  and  eventually  also  the 
liturgy  of  Holy  Thursday,  ma}-  be  properly  explained  in  all  Lenten 
sermons.  (Compare  above,  p.  306-308.) 

§  41.     GOOD  FRIDAY 

LOVE  UNTO  DEATH  AND  THE  BLOODY  SACRIFICE 
''Ecce  lignum  crucis  " 

I.    Historical  Remarks 

i.  The  history  of  the  name.  The  German  name:  Karfreitag  • — is 
explained  by  the  expression:  Karwoche  — -  The  liturgical  designation 
Feria  VI  in  Parasceve.  Parascevc,  according  to  St.  Mark,  is  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  —  Friday. 
The  expression  in  use  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  signifies  preparation, 
metonymically  the  day  itself.  The  word  passed  into  Christian  usage. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  also  Latin  writers, 
call  every  Friday  parasceve.  In  the  Greek  Church,  even  to  this  day, 
every  Friday  is  called  Trapa.<rxevr) ,  but  Good  Friday  17  ayia  /cat  ^eydXrj 
Trapaa-^evr).  Very  ancient  is  also  the  expression  Pascha.  Tertullian, 
in  de  oral.  18,  calls  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ  —  Pascha.  In  an 
other  passage  (Adv.  Prax.  10)  he  uses  pascha  as  a  synonym  of  Passio 
Christi.  The  pascha  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  occasioned  the  same  designation  for  the  transitus  Domini, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  on  Calvary,  of  the  New  Testament. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  Tracr^a  crravpw- 
o-ifJLOv  (Good  Friday),  and  a  Trctcrxa  avacrracrt/AO^  (Easter).  Finally 
pascha  was  used  permanently  and  exclusively  for  "Easter."  The  roman- 
esque  languages  use  the  expression  "Holy  Friday":  the  French,  Ven- 
dredi  saint;  Ital.,  Venerdi  santo;  Span.,  Viernes  santo.  The  names  of 
other  languages:  Eng.,  Good  Friday;  Hoi,  Goed  Vrijdag;  Dan.  and 
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Swed.:    Langfredag:    Pol.   and  Russ.,  "The  great  Friday";  Boh.  and 
Lithu.,  "The  silent  Friday/'  etc. 

2.  The  history  of  the  day.  (a)  The  date  of  the  first  Good  Friday. 
The  question  concerning  the  date  of  the  first  Good  Friday  has  been 
very  much  advanced  in  more  recent  times.  It  appears  as  if  a  solu 
tion  were  imminent.  The  Catholic  exegete  Van  Bebber  (Biblil.  Zeit- 
schrift,  2  Jahrgang,  i  Heft,  p.  66-67),  traces  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  to  a  Friday,  the  15  Nisan,  i.  e.,  the  seventh  of  April,  the  year  30 
after  Christ  of  the  common  era;  783  u.  c.  with  one  year's  public  activity 
of  Christ.  (See  Van  Bebber,  Zur  Chronologic  des  Lebens  Jesu,  Minister, 
Schoeningh.  1898,  and  Belser,  Bibl.  Zeitschr.  2,  Jahrg.  Heft  i  und  2, 
p.  55  sqq.,  166  sqq.):  Zur  Hypothese  von  dcr  einjaerigcn  Wirksamkeit 
Christi.  Fl.  Riess,  S.J.,  in  "das  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  ein  chronolo- 
gischer  Versuch  mit  einem  Synchronismus  iiber  die  Fiille  der  Zeit" 
(Herder,  Ergacnzungsheft  der  Stimmcn  aus  Maria-Laach  n  and  12 
(1880),  p.  125)  places  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  Dec.  25,  i  ante 
Christum;  the  circumcision  on  Jan.  i,  o  ante  Christum  (the  begin 
ning  of  year  i  after  Christ) ;  the  public  appearance  of  John  in  the  year 
29  A.D.  —  782  u.  c.,  in  the  summer;  the  public  appearance  of  Christ 
almost  thirty  years  of  age,  about  November  782;  the  death  of  Jesus 
33  years  A.D.,  786  u.  c.,  Ol.  202,  4,  April  3,  on  a  Friday.  Grimm-Zahn, 
in  "Leben  Jesu"  (compare  2,  VII.  B.  p.  596  sqq.),  places  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  748  u.  c.,  Dec.  25,  the  fifth  year  before  Christ,  i.e.,  5 
years  before  our  chronological  calculation;  the  death  of  Christ  on  Friday, 
15  Nisan  783  u.  c.,  30  A.D.  The  Protestant  Dr.  H.  Achelis  deter 
mined  April  6,  and  the  14  Nisan,  as  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
after  taking  the  phases  of  the  moon  of  the  Jerusalem  time  into  account, 
on  which  day  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed,  and  that  day  fell  in  this  year 
upon  a  Friday. 

Considering  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Achelis,  with  some  corrections, 
Van  Bebber  finds  April  7,  783,  the  15  Nisan  to  be  the  day  of  the 
death.  R.  Handmann,  S.J.  (Natur  und  Offenbarung,  V.  Heft,  1904, 
p.  286-295),  nnds  "the  year  of  the  death  of  Jesus  to  be  the  year  783 
u.c.,  or  the  year  30  after  Christ  of  the  common  chronology,  so 
well  founded  and  established,  and  fitting  so  exactly  and  harmoniously 
into  the  whole  fabric  of  chronology,"  that  its  correctness  may  no 
longer  be  doubted.  "Should  any  doubts  still  remain  against  it,  these 
are  possibly  entirely  dispelled  by  the  most  recent  calculations  of 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  thus  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ 
may  be  safely  and  certainly  established  in  the  more  modern  chronology 
as  the  seventh  day  of  April  A.D.  30,  or  783  u.  c.  (15  Nisan}  (1.  c.  p.  255). 
According  to  Handmann  and  Dr.  Raska,  April  7,  of  the  year  30  after 
Christ  is  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  the  years  of  the 
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Prophet  Daniel  (I.e.,  p.  294).  Compare  Prof.  Dr.  Raska,  for  the  cal 
culation  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  the  years  of  Daniel,  Linzer  Quartalschr, 
1904,  Heft  i,  p.  13  sqq.  Raska,  whom  Handmann  follows  in  this  matter, 
puts  the  birth  of  Christ  in  749  u.c.  (5  before  Christ,  in  consequence  of 
the  faulty  chronology),  the  baptism  of  Jesus  on  January  6  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  sole  reign  —  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  co-reign 
of  Tiberius,  i.e.,  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  common  chronology,  and  the 
day  of  the  death  also  on  April  7,  783,  according  to  our  chronology,  30 
years  after  Christ:  Jesus  thus  lived  33  years  and  3-0-  months.  Accord 
ing  to  Raska  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  the  weeks  of 
the  years  of  Daniel:  King  Xerxes  ascended  the  throne  485  years  before 
Christ.  Twenty-live  years  later  (461-460),  simultaneously  with  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Xehemias,  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  began  the  building  of  the  wall.  After  the  completion  of  the  same, 
in  2  years  and  4  months,  in  the  year  458,  the  dedication  of  the  city  took 
place  on  the  day  of  atonement,  of  the  10  Tischri,  i.e.,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  n,  458  before  Christ.  Erom  692  years  of  weeks  —  4863  years 
to  457}  before  the  beginning  of  our  chronology  ig\  years  are  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  time  after  its  beginning.  The  middle  of  its  70 
weeks  of  years  occurs  therefore  one  fourth  year,  equal  to  three  months, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year  30  of  our  present  chronology,  i.e.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  30  or  783  u.  c.  The  as 
tronomical  calculations  and  the  results  following  therefrom  point,  how 
ever,  to  the  seventh  of  April,  of  the  year  30  or  783  u.c.  These  weeks 
of  years  contain  roundly  177,691  days;  of  these  82  occur  in  458  (n, 
Oct.  to  Dec.  31);  166,920  in  the  years  from  457  —  i  before  Christ  (with 
117  leap  years);  10,592  days  in  the  years  1-29  after  Christ  (with  7 
leap  years);  97  days  in  the  year  30  after  Christ  (Jan.  i,  to  April  7). 
This  gives  us  again  177,691  days  of  the  weeks  of  years.  Thus  calculates 
Raska.  Compare  also  Handmann,  Natur  und  Offenbarung,  1904, 
p.  294.  Handmann  therefore  fully  conhrms  the  corrections  made  by 
Van  Bebbcr  in  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Achelis,  and  also  his  peculiar 
dating  of  Good  Eriday  on  April  7,  30  years  after  Christ  and  783  u  c. 
But  he  also  sets  aside  the  theory  of  the  same  regarding  the  one  year 
of  Christ's  activity,  and  he  places,  in  contradiction  to  our  chronological 
calculation  the  birth  of  Christ  toward  the  end  of  the  year  before  Christ 
anno  749  u.c. 

(b]  The  history  of  the  day  continued.  Good  Friday,  with  Easter, 
belongs,  as  the  one  divided  paschal  feast,  to  the  most  ancient  Christian 
feasts.  Tertullian,  de  jcjun.  c.  2;  13,14,  and  Eusebius  trace  the  fast  of 
Good  Friday  back  to  apostolical  ordinances.  Good  Friday  is  now  and 
then  designated,  in  the  oldest  documents, as  a  feast:  17  TOV  crwr^ptou  II  ct- 
6ovs  eopTij  (Euseb,  Hist.  E.  2 :  17582).  Still  this  feast  on  which,  in  many 
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parts,  the  affairs  of  the  courts  and  servile  works  were  prohibited,  was  no 
proper  feast-day,  but  a  day  of  sorrow.1  This  character  of  sorrow  is 
proclaimed  by  the  tradition  of  most  ancient  times,  with  an  astonishing 
unanimity.  The  sorrow  was  especially  expressed  by  a  rigorous  fast. 
Another  most  ancient  form  of  sorrow  was  manifested  by  the  abstention 
from  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass,  since  Christ  Himself  had  offered  the 
bloody  sacrifice  on  this  day.  This  custom  developed  itself,  in  parts, 
into  an  aliturgical  day.  It  seems  as  if  in  many  places  the  celebration 
was  limited  to  the  singing  of  the  Psalms.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent  I, 
Epist.  ad  Dcccntium  Eug.  XXV,  c.  2,  we  read:  Constat,  apostolos  biduo 
isto  in  mocrorc  fuisse  ct  proptcr  mctum  Judaeorum  occuluisse.  Quod 
utique  non  dubium  cst,  in  tantum  cos  jcjunassc  biduo  memorato  tit  traditio 
Ecclesiae  habcat,  isto  biduo  sacramcnta  penitus  non  celebrari.  Kcllner 
remarks  in  reference  to  this  passage:  Sacramcnta  here  means  "masses," 
as  sacramentarium  is  the  synonym  of  missal.  It  would  seem  that  at  that 
time,  during  the  entire  Lent,  the  two  last  days  of  the  week  were  of 
ancient  liturgical  custom.  For  the  Pope  continues:  Quae  utique  forma 
per  singulas  tenenda  est  hcbdomadas.  This  expression  is  to  be  taken 
absolutely  literally,  in  the  sense  that  also  on  Good  Friday  the  missa 
praesanctificatorum  was  not  to  be  celebrated.2  The  present  mass  of 
Holy  Saturday  was  formerly  celebrated  on  Easter  night.  The  expres 
sion  "pcmtus"  seems  to  support  this  opinion.  Besides,  the  missa  prae 
sanctificatorum  is  a  sort  of  an  extended  communion  service,  in  so  far, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  previously  celebrated 
consecration-mass,  it  is  counted  among  the  sacramcnta  of  which 
Innocent  says  penitus  non  celebrari.  In  Spain  this  aliturgical  char 
acter  rose  to  an  excess.  There,  in  some  regions,  the  churches  were 
entirely  closed  on  Good  Friday.  Against  this  false  exaggeration  the 
fourth  synod  of  Toledo  protested  in  the  year  633  (can.  8),  and  ordained 
that  the  mystery  of  the  cross  be  preached  and  all  the  people  plead,  with 
a  loud  voice,  for  forgiveness  of  sin.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  synod 
emphasizes  the  custom  that  "the  whole  Church  spend  Good  Friday  in 
sorrow  and  abstinence,  on  account  of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord." 

The  Missa  praesanctificatorum,  "the  mass  of  the  previously  conse 
crated  gifts,"  i.e,  the  celebration  of  the  Passion  and  communion  with  a 
host  consecrated  on  the  proceeding  day,  is,  without  doubt,  of  ancient 
origin.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  rite  on  all  days  of  Lent,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  of  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia 
tion.  The  Greek  custom  of  presanctification  probably  reached  Rome 

1  The  eccles.  ordinance  of  the  time  of  Constantine  designates  it,  and  also  Holy 
Saturday,  as  a  day  of  sorrow,  not  as  a  feast-day.     Const.  Apost.  V.  18.     Compare 
Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  50,  note  6. 

2  Heortology,  p.  51,  m.  Note  4,  p.  52. 
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by  way  of  Gaul.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Gelasianum,  which 
in  its  present  form,  discloses  very  strong  Gallican  influences.  In  many 
places,  especially  of  Gaul,  the  missa  praesanctificatorum  was  combined 
with  a  general  communion.  This  custom  began  to  spread  here  and 
there  in  the  western  Church.  The  Gregorianum  contains  this  remark: 
et  communicantcs  omncs.  But  this  may  be  of  a  Gallican  origin.  In 
Gaul  this  communion  still  obtained  in  the  ninth  century,  whereas  in  Rome 
the  celebrant  alone  received  Hoi)'  Communion.  Amalarius,  in  his  work 
dc  ecclesiasticis  ojjiciis,  i:  15,  relates  that  he  had  questioned  a  Roman 
deacon  on  this  matter  and  received  from  him  the  answer:  hi  stationc  ubi 
apostolicus  salutat  crnccm,  nemo  ibi  communicat.  The  ordo  Rom.  I.,  on 
the  contrary  (Migne  78,  954),  mentions  the  general  communion:  "et 
communicant  omncs  cum  silentio."  l 

3.  For  the  rest  of  the  especially  characteristic  celebrations  of  Good 
Friday  -we  must  seek  the  source  in  Jerusalem.  The  oft-mentioned  report 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  Silvia,  of  the  year  385,  found  in  1884  by  Gamarini, 
leaves  us  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt  about  this. 

After  the  people  had  been  dismissed  (see  above  Holy  Thursday, 
Historical  remarks,  p.  361)  early  on  Good  Friday,  they  assembled  again 
about  7  o'clock,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  for  the  first  forenoon 
divine  service.  The  Bishop  occupied  his  cathedra.  Then  the  holy  cross 
with  the  title  was  brought  in  a  silver  case.  The  cross  was  taken  from 
the  case  and  placed  before  the  bishop  upon  a  table  covered  with  white 
linen,  and  at  which  the  deacons  held  watch.  After  this  the  faithful  and 
the  catechumens  approached,  bowed  deeply,  kissed  the  cross,  touched 
it  with  forehead  and  eyes,  but  not  with  the  hands.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  account  of  the  adoratio  crucis,  which  gradually  spread  over  all 
the  churches  of  the  West,  where  a  larger  particle  of  the  cross  or  an  image 
of  the  cross  and  later  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  was  venerated.  The 
Gelasianum  recognises  a  celebration  of  the  adoratio  crucis,  of  a  solemn 
and  most  respectful  veneration  of  the  cross,  but  not  at  this  place  of  the 
present  rite.  The  Gregorianum  prescribes  it  for  Vespers  time,  with  the 
antiphon:  Ecce  lignum  crucis.  Only  by  degrees  and  afterwards  did 
the  trisagion  appear  in  particular  ordines  and  ecclesiastical  decrees,  which 
points  to  a  Greek  origin,  as  do  also  the  improperia. 

Silvia  describes,  furthermore,  a  second  noonday  divine  service 
which  took  place  in  the  court,  between  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
the  church  of  Anastasis,  with  interminable  lessons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 
taken  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  until  the  time  for  Nones, 
therefore  three  hours,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the 
divine  service  was  concluded  at  the  hour  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with 
John  19:30:  Cum  ergo  accepisset  Jesus  acetum,  dixit:  Consummalum  est. 
1  See  the  interesting  details  given  by  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  52  and  note  4. 
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Et  inclinato  capitc  tradidit  spiritum.  Herewith  the  second  service  of 
the  highly  impressed  and  excited  congregation  ended.  Even  to  this  day 
the  chanter  of  the  Passion  stops  at  this  passage  of  the  Passion  of  John 
on  Good  Friday:  Hie  gcnuflcctitur  et  pausatur  aliquantulum:  in  silence 
the  celebrant  and  his  assistants  fall  upon  their  knees,  affected  by  that 
which  has  been  read. 

Silvia  reports  a  third  divine  service,  which  was  at  once  resumed  in  the 
main  church.  The  Passion  of  John  was  continued  to  c.  19:  38  sqq., 
wherein  the  descent  of  the  cross  is  described.  About  at  the  same  passage, 
even  today,  the  Passion  of  John  is  ended  with  the  supplement  which 
is  sung  in  tono  evangelii.  One  would  naturally  surmise  that  the  sup 
plement  of  John  19:  30  sqq.,  in  tono  evangelii,  corresponded  with  this 
third  Statio,  with  almost  the  same  lesson,  and  the  following  orations  of 
the  present  day,  and  with  those  prayers  mentioned  and  added  by  Silvia 
and  with  the  blessing  of  the  catechumens  with  which  the  divine  service 
concluded.1 

The  monitiones  and  orationes  with  the  flcctamns  gcnua  2  are  very 
ancient.  Similar  prayers  were  formerly  recited  at  every  celebration  of 
the  mass,  and  the  present  canon  is  also  intimately  related  thereto. 
Coelestin  I  (died  422)  calls  such  orations  an  apostolic  tradition  and  a 
uniform  custom  of  prayer  of  the  Church.  (Ad  episcopos  Gall.,  c.  //.) 
They  were  gradually  shortened  and  set  aside  through  the  development 
of  the  changeable  liturgy  of  the  feasts,  but  on  Good  Friday  retained 
their  ancient  and  full  development,  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day  in  an  unique  manner.  For  a  long  time  they  were  retained  on  the 
Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  and  even  today,  the  Wednesday  contains, 
not  infrequently,  a  longer  liturgy  in  the  mass.  An  ordinance  of  Salz 
burg,  of  799,  says:  ''Should  you  desire  to  follow  the  Roman  custom, 
then  you  must  also  recite  on  the  Wednesday  before  Coena  Domini  the 
orations  which  are  prescribed  for  Good  Friday  (Hefele  Hist,  of  the 
Councils,  III.  732;  see  Kirchenlexicon:  Good  Friday,  p.  77).  In 
the  Gelasianum  the  orations  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy, 
and  they  are  recited  before  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  Gregorianum 
they  appear  twice,  on  Wednesday  and  on  Good  Friday,  but  not  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service. 

This  historical  survey  is  intended  to  secure  a  deeper  under 
standing  of  the  liturgy  so  wisely  collected,  constructed,  and  simplified 
by  ecclesiastical  law.  The  first  of  the  ancient  ordos  —  edited  by 
Mabillon  —  gives  a  comprehensive  development  of  the  whole  ancient 
rite,  which  probably  originated  in  the  ninth  or  the  eighth  century. 

The  Roman  Statio  is:  "ad  Sanctam  Crucem  in  Jerusalem."  This 
reawakens  a  remembrance  of  Jerusalem,  writh  which  we  desire  to  be 

1  See  Kellner,  Heortology,  pp.  43,  44.  z  See  also  Holy  Saturday. 
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most  intimately  in  touch  on  this  day.  The  present  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  alas!  much  changed  by  later  (720,  1144,  and  especially  1743) 
restorations,  was  one  of  those  interesting  Roman  churches,  which  were 
constructed  from  antique  public  halls.  At  the  request  of  his  mother, 
St.  Helena,  Constantine  arranged  it  from  the  halls  and  drawing-rooms 
of  the  Sessorian  palace.  An  ancient  tradition  maintained  that  St. 
Helena  placed  into  the  still  existing  subterranean  chapel  much  earth 
which  she  had  brought  from  Mt.  Calvary  in  Jerusalem.  This,  with  the 
precious  relics  of  the  Passion  (particles  of  the  cross,  the  nails,  etc.)  pre 
served  herein,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  found  by  St.  Helena 
with  the  Holy  Cross  and  brought  here,  transports  the  congregation  in 
spirit  to  Jerusalem:  Static  ad  S.  Cniccm  in  Jerusalem.  This  sacred 
place  was,  therefore,  also  simply  called  the  basilica  of  Jerusalem.  All 
these  circumstances  incited  to  an  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the 
liturgy  of  Good  Friday.  St.  Helena's  relation  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  well 
as  the  later  Roman  Christian  colonies  and  cloistered  congregations  in 
Jerusalem,  fostered  this  endeavor.  And  gradually  the  custom  taught 
by  Rome,  the  center  of  Christendom,  became  a  holy  law  of  the  uniquely 
beautiful  and  harmoniously  developed  and  still  extant  celebration  of 
Good  Friday. 

II.    Liturgic-IIomiletic  Remarks 

We  may  consider  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  liturgy 
under  the  following  view-points: 

i.  Homage  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,  or  the  prostratio.  Without 
candles,  without  incense,  without  an  accompanying  Introit,  in  dark 
colors  of  deep  sorrow,  the  celebrant  and  the  ministers  proceed 
to  the  uncovered  altar,  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  and  pray  in 
silence  for  a  while.  The  Church  can  find  no  words  and  no  chant 
to  express  the  greatness  of  the  mystery,  the  entire  mysterium 
crncis  which  today  is  unfolded  and  to  announce  the  same.  This 
prostratio  is: 

(a)  Adoration.     The   creature   lies   in   the   dust  —  before  his 
Creator,  Who,  today,  reveals  His  plan  of  the  world  —  and  before 
the  Saviour,  Who  executes  it:    agnitio  absolutac  dtiinac  cdsitudinis 
nostracquc  omnimodae  dcpcndcntiac:    omne  gcnu  Jlcctatur  coelcstium, 
terrestrium  ct  infcrnontm  (see  p.  232,  sqq.). 

(b)  Astonishment   at    the    incomprehensible    greatness   of    this 
work.     The  sinful  creature  makes  an  attempt  to:   comprehendere 
cum  omnibus  sanctis  quae  sit  latitude  et  longitudo  et  sublimitas  et 
profundum  .  .  .  charitatis  Christi.     But  this  love  of  Christ   sur 
passes  all  our  understanding :  supcreminens  scientiae  charitas  Christi 
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(Eph.  3:  1 8,  19).  The  redeemed  child  of  man  sinks  into  the  dust: 
wondering  and  astounded,  looking  up  to  the  crucified.  And  this 
prostration  is 

(c)  Love,  a  return  of  love  which  brings  itself  fully  and  wholly 
and  unreservedly  to  the  sacrifice  (see  pp.  297,  298,  259,  260, 
364  sqq.J 

The  celebrant  and  his  ministers  rise.  The  Church  now  proceeds 
from  the  first  silent  homage  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  She  celebrates: 

2.  The  preliminary  history  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  in  the  first 
lessons.     She  takes  up: 

(a)  The  book  of  the  Prophet  Osee  (c.  6),  and  announces  in  the 
stillness  of  ineffable  sorrow:  the  renewal  of  life,  the  new  life  after  two 
days:    mmficabit  nos  post  duos  dies:    et  in  die  tcrtia  curabit  nos  ct 
vivemus  (see  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday).    It  seems  as  if  the  Church 
must  needs  be  first  revivified  by  a  ray  of  hope  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  celebrate  today  a  liturgy  at  all.     Therefore  she  takes  up 

(b)  The  book  of  Exodus  (c.i2),  and  announces:   the  renewal  of 
life,  the  new  life  through  the  paschal  lamb. 

Still  the  Church  cannot  tarry  long  in  the  preliminary  history  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  She  has  prepared  herself  during  a  long  time : 
today  is  the  day  of  the  Passion  and  of  death  itself,  and  therefore 
she  celebrates,  in  a  grand  and  dramatic  manner 

3.  The  history  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  according  to  the  Passion 
of  John:  Nonjudicam  me  scirc  aliquid  inter  TOS  nisi  Jcsum  et  hunc 
crucifixum  (I  Cor.  2:2).     And  she  reads  today  the  Passion  according 
to  the  highest  and  the  most  direct  witness,  according  to  John,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  acts  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord,  who  also  rested,  as  the  beloved  disciple,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Master  going  to  His  Passion,  and  who  was  vouchsafed  a  glance 
into  the  opened  heart  of  love.     Again  there  passes  before  us 

(a)  the  betrayed  and  the  captive  Jesus,  Who  has    lost  His 
liberty  (c.  18:  8-15),  and  yet  goes  voluntarily  unto  death  (John  18: 

4,  5,  °>  7-I3)- 

(b)  Jesus  dragged  to  the  courts  and  misjudged,  Whose  rights  are 
ignored  but  Who  reserves  His  divine  rights: 

(a)    As  the  Son  of  God  (John  18:  5,  6,  36,  37); 
(/3)    As  a  King  (John  8:  37); 

(y)  As  a  King  of  His  supernatural  kingdom  of  truth  and  of  grace 
(John  18 :  36-38).  There  passes  us  by 
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(c)  Jesus  hated  and  denied,  Who  forfeits  love  and  yet  remains 
the  eternally  saving  and  converting  love.     His  own  flee,  the  "Rock," 
the  privileged  Apostle,  denies  Him:    one  candle  after  the  other  is 
extinguished,  until  the  love  of  Jesus  burns  alone,  at  which  the  peni 
tent  Peter  again  rekindles  the  extinguished  light  of  his  love  and  of 
grace,  and  of  which  all  will  receive  new  light  and  new  life  at  Easter 
(John  18:  25  sqq.,  see  above  Matutinum  tenebrarum).     And,  further 
more,  in  the  Passion  of  John  there  passes  us  by 

(d)  The  suffering  Jesus  Who,  under  the  scourging  by  the  exe 
cutioners  and  sinners  and  under  the  cross  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Pagans,  loses  His  health,  and,  though  there  is  no  longer  any  health  in 
Him,  He  merits  for  us  supernatural  health  and  dispenses  it  through 
the  forgiveness  of   sins  (John  19:  1-17;    see  above  the  lessons  of 
Osee  and  Exodus). 

And  finally  there  stands  upon  Calvary 

(e)  The  crucified    and   the   dying   Christ   Who    loses   all,    even 
His  last  garment,  and  the  very  last  drop  of  His  blood  in  order  to 
gain   all  for    us,    eternal    salvation    with    its    grace    and    glory 
(John  19:  17-30),  Who  sacrifices  His  life  that  we  might  live  and 
live  more  abundantly.     The  Passion   of  John  still  will  have  us 
tarry  a  while  longer  on  Calvary,  until  a  lance  opens  the  side  of 
Jesus  and  blood  and  water  flow  therefrom.     Then  there  appears 
before  us 

(/)  Jesus  pierced  with  a  lance  and  His  heart  opened.  Now  He 
has  no  more  to  lose  and  no  more  to  give.  The  evangelist  solemnly 
testifies:  "He  that  saw  it  hath  given  testimony:  and  his  testimony 
is  true.  And  he  knoweth  that  he  speaketh  the  truth;  that  you  also 
may  believe."  Then  he  lets  us  stand  on  the  bloody  height  and  at 
the  bloody  altar.  The  deepest  root  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  is 
dug  up.  The  deepest  fountain  of  all  the  acts  of  Christ  is  now  wide 
open,  His  heart,  the  heart  of  His  immeasurable  love:  vidcrunt  in  quern 
transfixerunt  (John  19:37).  Have  we  also  a  heart  that  loves 
penance,  atonement,  amendment  of  life  and  renewal  of  life?  This 
is  the  silent  question  into  which  the  Passion  by  the  beloved  disciple 
dies  out.  (Compare  also  above,  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  the  root  of 
the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  p.  379;  see  below  —  feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.) 

During  the  silent  pause  and  afterwards  at  the  account,  by  John, 
of  the  burial  of  Christ,  in  tono  evangelii  (John  19:  31-42),  our  reso 
lutions  to  nail  the  old  man  to  the  cross,  to  bury  him  with  Christ, 
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and  to  rise  in  the  newness  of  life,  ought  to  mature.    (See  above,  pp. 
161  and  162.) 

To  the  meditation  of  the  preparatory  history  and  the  history 
of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  follows  a  touching  presentation  of  the 
extension  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  to  all  men  and  all  classes: 
the  orationes  and  monitioncs  or  the  fruits  thereof.     The  "length  and 
the  breadth  and  the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  "  and  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  to  all  men  without  exception  (Eph.  3 :  18,  19;   see  above  p. 
416)  are  nowhere  more  splendidly  presented  than  in  the  general 
touching  orations  of  Good  Friday.     The  Church  feels  the  burning 
fire  of  Christ,  which  He  brought  upon  this  earth,  within  herself: 
charitas  Christi  urget  nos.     She  longs  to  lead  all,  all  to  Calvary,  to 
Him  Who  once  said:    "When  I  shall  be  exalted  (on  the  cross)  I  shall 
draw  all  to  myself."     Thus  the  Church  prays  in  a  solemn  and  loud 
voice  and  in  constant  invocations  and  exhortations  to  join  in  prayer 
for  all  the  faithful  and  all  who  are  preparing  to  be  received  into  the 
faith  by  baptism  and  conversion,  for  shepherds  and  flock,  for  Church 
and  State,  for  heretics,  schismatics,  pagans,  Jews,  and  infidels  of  all 
kinds.     This  is  a  picture  of  real  tolerance  under  the  cross,  which  hates 
error  and  loves  the  erring,  which  honors  good  faith  and  appeals 
more  strongly  through  the  Blood  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  of  mercy  for  those  who  are   in   bad   faith:    acccssistis  ad 
testamenti  novi  mcdiatorcm  Jcsum  ct  sanguinis  aspcrsioncm  melius 
loqucntem  quam  Abel  (Heb.  12:  24).     While  the  Blood  of  Christ  ap 
peals  to  heaven,  not  for  revenge,  but  for  mercy,  the  Church  invokes 
upon  all  men  and  all  classes  this  same  mercy :  Dens  lull  omncs  homi 
nes  salvos  fieri.     The  orations  themselves  open  to  the  preacher  a 
wealth  of  inducements  to  develop  this  thought  more  fully.     After 
the  Church  has  grasped,  after  a  silent  homage  paid  to  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord,  the  preparatory  history,  the  history  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  His  Passion,  then  she  unfolds  and  develops  the  entire 
view  of  this  Passion  and  death. 

5.  The  unveiling  of  the  cross  and  the  development  of  the  entire 
Passion  and  of  the  fulness  of  the  love  of  Christ  or:    the  revelatio  et 
adoratio  crucis.     This  ceremony  we  have  already  considered  above 
(p.  299),  when  treating  of  Passion  Sunday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
covering  of  the  cross  which  was  then  begun.     Here  we  shall  empha 
size  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  gradual  solemn  unveiling  of 
the  cross  by  the  celebrant  with  the  words:   Ecce  lignum  crucis,  in 
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quo  salus  mundi  pependit.  The  Church  stands  in  the  quiet,  emptied 
temple  devoid  of  all  ornamentation:  her  only  thought  is  of  the 
crucified:  non  judicav i  me  scirc  aliquid  inter  vos  nisi  Jesum  et  liunc 
Crucifixum.  Pracdicamus  vobis  Christum  Crucifixum  Dei  sapientiam 
et  Dei  virtulcm.  The  Church  desires  to  direct  the  eyes  of  all  toward 
the  cross  —  which  stands  solitary  and  alone :  Ecce  lignum  crucis. 
The  unveiling  of  the  cross  is: 

(a)  An  unveiling  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross:  pracdicamus  Chris 
tum  Crucifixum  Dei  sapientiam  (see  above  Passion  Sunday,  p.  294  a.  b. 
c.  d.  and  295  a.  b.  c.).  As  an  application  and  fruit  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  she  summons  the  entire  people  to  the  adoration  of  Christ 
and  to  the  veneration  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Veneration  is  due 

(a)  to  the  cross  of  Golgotha; 

(ft)    to  every  particle  of  this  precious  cross; 

(7)  to  every  emblem  and  image  of  this  precious  cross,  but 
above  and  in  all 

(S)  to  the  Crucified  Himself.  Here  the  supreme  honor  (ado- 
ratio)  becomes  a  real  adoration  (adoratio  latrcuticd).  The  Church 
cries  out:  Adoremus!  But  the  clergy  and  the  people  come  and 
prostrate,  honor,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Crucified  (see  above,  the 
history  of  Good  Friday)  and  adore  Him.  (S.  p.  378,  i  a.) 

This  unveiling  of  the  cross  is  furthermore : 

(b)  An  uni'dling  of  the  gifts  of  the  graces  of  the  cross  (see  the 
Improperia).     Quid  ultra  dcbui  faccrc  tibi  et  non  fed.    Praedicamus 
Christum   Crucifixum    Dei   virtutem.     The    lamentations    and    the 
reproaches  of  the  love  of  the  Crucified  are  intended 

(a)  for  the  people  of  Israel  (compare  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Improperia  and  the  records  of  the  Gospels) ; 

(ft)  for  the  Israel  of  the  New  Testament,  which  He  delivered  from 
the  Egypt  of  sin  and  leads  back  into  the  blessed  land  of  the  Church, 
of  grace  and  of  heaven,  which  Christ  planted  as  His  vineyard  with 
His  own  hands  and  whose  enemies  He  submerged  into  the  Red  sea 
of  baptism  and  penance;  which  He  precedes  as  a  leading  column 
of  clouds  of  truth  through  the  desert  of  this  life  and  which  He 
irrigates  with  the  living  waters  of  grace  and  feeds  with  the  manna 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  and  transforms  into  a  royal  and  priestly 
people  and  generation.  (Compare  the  text  and  the  Improperia 
and  the  II  lesson  of  the  HI  nocturn  of  Good  Friday:  Adeamus  igitur 
cum  fiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae  ut  misericordiam  consequamur.) 

(y)    For  the  Israel  of  every  individual  soul,  for  each  of  wrhich  He 
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does  the  same  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  baptism  to  extreme 
unction,  and  which  is  ever  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  blood-stained 
cross  and  the  gifts  of  His  transfixed  hands. 

Our  perfect  love  and  contrition  respond  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
gifts  of  the  graces  of  the  cross  under  the  reproaches  of  the  love  of 
Him  Crucified.  The  liturgy  here  has  become  a  marvelous  school 
of  love  and  contrition. 

(a)  We  still  stand  before  the  one  and  only  Good,  before  the  most 
lovable  and  supreme  Good,  hanging  on  the  cross,  before  the  Head 
covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  before  the  Heart  pierced  and  broken 
for  us:  Agios  o  Theos,  Sanctus  Dens!  Agios  iscJiyros,  Sanctus  fortis! 
Agios  atlianatos,  clcison  imas!  Sanctus  immortalis,  miserere  nobis! 
Sistcmus  in  persona  amata  profiler  se.  (See  above,  Sermons  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  contrition,  p.  315  sqq.  and  espec.  pp.  319,  320 
sqq.  a.  b.,  and  also — Thoughts  on  our  homage  to  Jesus  in  love  and 
contrition,  on  Holy  Thursday,  p.  364.) 

(/3)  We  arc  moved  by  the  crucified  Christ  Himself,  by  all  His  good 
ness  and  love,  by  all  His  noble  qualities  which  are  revealed  by  the 
Passion  and  the  Improperia.  Guided  by  the  Improperia  we  ascend 
from  the  gifts  to  the  giver,  from  the  fruits  of  the  crucifixion  to  the 
crucified  Himself,  of  whose  death  we  are  guilty,  and  we  are  urged 
on  to  contrition  and  to  love.  (Compare  above,  Sermons  on  Con 
fession,  p.  319  sqq.,  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  pp.  323  sqq., 
318  sqq.,  and  especially  p.  315,  V.  question.) 

(y)  We  ojjer  Him  the  resolutions  of  Good  Friday,  both  general 
and  particular.  The  preacher  should  make  very  fitting  applica 
tions  during  these  days,  f.i.,  on  loyalty  in  faith,  on  the  fight 
against  the  predominant  passion;  regarding  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  about  to  be  married,  that  they  promise  the  Crucified 
Lord  to  enter  a  Catholic  marriage  and  Catholic  conditions  under 
all  circumstances;  for  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  or  for  the 
laboring  classes,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor — for  Friday,  Sunday,  and 
confession-day,  for  concrete  cases  of  duties  and  of  perfections,  etc. 
The  fundamental  sentiment  aroused  by  the  liturgy  and  the  ser 
mon,  by  the  vast  concourse  of  people  of  all  conditions  and  classes, 
all  this  promises  a  fruitful  field  for  sowing.  (Compare  above, 
Passion  Sunday  and  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  p.  323  sqq.; 
compare  also  p.  70  sqq.,  p.  66  sqq.  and  especially  p.  74.) 

6.  The  concluding  celebration  of  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  —  Who  today  alone,  and  once  and  for  ever,  accomplished 
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His  sacrifice,  —  before  the  real  Adorable  Presence.  This  celebra 
tion  consists  in  the  procession  from  the  repository  to  the  main  altar 
and  in  tJic  missa  pracsanctificatorum.  The  Bridegroom  who  is 
taken  from  us  today,  still  appears  at  the  close  of  our  Passion  cele 
bration.  The  liturgy  proceeds  in  silence  as  far  as  communion. 
The  sacrifice  is  not  celebrated.  And  after  communion  the  Lord 
Himself  disappears  from  the  halls  of  the  temple,  which  is  now 
desolate.  The  most  ancient  rite  of  the  missa  pracsanctificatorum, 
which  points  to  the  bloody  altar  of  Golgotha,  is,  as  it  were,  popu 
larized  for  preacher  and  people  by  the  splendid  lessons  of  the  third 
nocturn  of  the  Matutinum  tcncbrarnm,  taken  from  Heb.,  c.  4  and  5. 
(Compare  above,  Passion  Sunday,  p.  294  sqq.)  It  is  a  celebration 
by  the  High  Priest  —  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  The  Church  dispenses 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  because  Christ  Himself  offers  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  on  this  day.  The  missa  pracsanctifica 
torum  is  a  memorial  service  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  (offering,  respec 
tively,  the  presentation  of  the  sacred  Host  already  consecrated) — a 
celebration  of  the  fruits  and  the  effects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
(Pater  noster]  —  and  finally  the  enjoyment  of  these  fruits  (the 
communion  of  the  celebrant,  formerly  also  partly  of  the  people). 
According  to  the  Roman  rite  the  church  is  now  desolate,  the  taber 
nacle  is  opened ;  the  Bridegroom — Christ  Jesus — is  removed.  The 
cross  alone  appears  amidst  the  splendor  of  lights,  and  invites  the 
people,  with  all  its  eloquence,  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passion. 

7.  The  post-celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ:  the  burial  of 
Christ.  This  is  a  specifically  German  rite.  In  earlier  times  (dur 
ing  the  middle  ages)  the  place,  where  the  sacred  species  for  the 
communion  of  the  sick  were  reserved,  was  called  "sepulcher" 
and  also  the  place  where  the  cross  was  placed  for  veneration.  Out 
of  this  representations  of  sepulchers  and  Passion-pictures  grew.  A 
sort  of  entombment  was  found  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  added  to  this  the  expositions  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  ciborium  and  in  the  veiled  and  unveiled 
monstrances. 

The  present  representations  of  the  sepulcher,  with  Eucharistic 
exposition,  are  practcr  rubricas,  but  not  contra  rubricas,  provided  they 
do  not  disturb  the  main  service  and  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday,  "which  would  be  a  scandal  and  nonsense. 
They  afford  the  Christian  people  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  Good 
Friday  in  an  all  around  and  extensive  manner.  Even  the  corpse  of 
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Christ,  resting  in  the  sepulcher,  was  united  with  the  divinity. 
Adoration,  therefore,  before  the  sepulcher  is  eminently  proper. 
Thus  a  veiled  exposition  on  the  altar  of  the  sepulcher  is  not  dogmati 
cally  contradictory.  And  we  consider  the  approaching  crowds  of  the 
people  to  the  holy  sepulcher  as  a  further  fulfilment  of  the  invita 
tion  cf  the  lesson  of  Good  Friday  (III  nocturn,  lesson  VIII  and 
sqq.) :  adcamus  igitnr  cum  Jiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae,  ut  miseri- 
cordiam  conscquamur  d  gratiam  inveniamus  in  auxilio  opportune. 
Et  consummatus  (Christus)  factus  cst  omnibus  obtempcrantibus  sibi 
causa  salutis  actcrnae  appcllatus  a  Deo  Pontifix  sccundum  ordincm 
Mdchiscdcch.  If  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  also  exposed  in  the 
sepulcher  on  Holy  Saturday,  this  should  be  done,  of  course,  only 
after  the  principal  service,  since  otherwise  the  idea  of  the  principal 
service  would  be  disturbed.  An  ancient  and  significant  custom,  like 
these  devotions  of  the  sepulcher,  the  individual  pastor  should  never 
abrogate:  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  insti 
tute  the  purely  Roman  rite.  (Compare  the  rituals  of  dioceses.) 

Sermons  for  Good  Friday.  Through  our  former  expositions  of  sermons 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ  (see  p.  321  sqq.)  for  Passion  Sunday  (§  30  p. 
294  sqq.),  and  also  through  the  above  liturgiohomilctic  development 
of  the  central  thought  of  the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday,  we  have  given,  from 
every  view-point,  stimulations  for  selections  of  material  for  exegctic, 
dogmatic,  ascetic,  liturgic-dogmatic,  and  liturgic-ascetic  sermons  for  the 
forenoon  and  evening  of  Good  Friday  —  a  selection  of  sketches  of  a  limited 
sphere  of  thoughts  and  also  as  a  climax  of  n'cll-considered  scenes  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  its  liturgical  celebration.  The  above  developed 
liturgic-homiletic  thoughts  may,  with  a  wise  limitation,  be  presented 
to  the  people  in  one  grand  picture,  or  in  Lenten  cycles,  and  divided  into 
various  years  of  sermons  for  Good  Friday,  and  developed  according  to  their 
individual  points  as  independent  sermons.  Many  of  the  points  treated 
are  rich  enough  for  special  sermons.  Thus  also  homiletic  connections 
of  logically  selected  points  of  moment  are  well  adapted  for  themes. 

§  42.   HOLY  SATURDAY 

The  quiet  Sabbath  and  the  celebration  of  the  eve  of  the  resurrection 

i.  The  quiet  Sabbath.  Originally  Holy  Saturday,  though  a 
solemn  feast,  was  still  an  aliturgical  day,  the  quiet  day  of  the  rest 
of  our  Lord  in  the  sepulcher.  Only  the  catechumens  held  their 
last  meeting  of  preparation.  Upon  this  concept  compare  the  touch 
ing  meditation  in  Melcher's  Life  of  Jesus:  The  great  Sabbath,  II, 
p.  427,  according  to  Matt.  27:62;  Luke  23:  56,  and  Mark  16:  i:  "a 
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day  of  quietude,  of  sorrow,  and  of  hope."    Its  character  Is  like  a  twi 
light  and  an  intermingling  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday. 

This  character  is  entirely  borne  by  the  grand  Malutimim  Icnc- 
brarum,  which  contains  the  most  fruitful  thoughts  for  evening  ser 
mons  on  Good  Friday  and  for  the  devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
especially  in  the  antiphons  and  in  the  lessons:  in  pace  in  idipsnm 
dormiam  ct  rcquicscam!  Caro  mca  rcquicscct  in  spc!  Throughout  the 
lauds  there  sounds,  as  from  a  distant  mysterious  thunder,  a  sup 
pressed  Easter  cry  of  victory,  which,  however,  is  again  buried 
beneath  sorrow.  0  mors,  cro  mors  tua!  Morsus  tuus  cro  infernd— 
cries  the  antiphon,  sure  of  victor}-,  in  the  first  psalm  of  lauds,  but 
the  last  one  for  the  Benedictus  sinks  again  fully  and  entirely,  at 
the  extinguishing  of  the  candles,  back  into  the  sorrow  of  the  grave: 
Mulicrcs  scdentes  ad  momimcntum  lamcntabantur,  flcntes  Dominum. 
(Compare  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  25-26.) 

2.  The  cvc  of  the  resurrection.  The  present  forenoon  service  of 
Holy  Saturday  is  like  an  island  of  jubilation  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  lamentation.  Formerly  it  was  the  divine  service  of  the 
great  Easter  night. 

As  Jerusalem  is  the  birthplace  of  the  liturgy  of  Good  Friday,  so  is 
the  Lateran  at  Rome,  "the  mother  of  all  churches,"  the  birthplace 
of  our  present,  uniquely  grand  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday,  which 
more  than  all  else  bears  the  impress  of  primitive  Christianity. 

It  is  of  a  vast  import  to  the  liturgist  and  to  the  homilist  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  liturgy.  On  this 
basis,  above  all,  does  the  present  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday  become 
one  of  the  richest  sources  for  the  Easter  preacher. 

We  will  first  give  a  complete  picture,  taken  from  P.  Grisar's 
History  of  Rome,  and  resting  upon  the  most  exact  and  most  recent 
studies  of  the  great  night  in  the  Lateran,  in  order  afterwards  to 
paint,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  complete  picture  of  the  extent  of  the 
ideas  of  the  liturgy  of  our  times.  Then  wre  shall  have  solved,  in 
the  two  following  paragraphs,  a  part  of  our  homiletic  Easter  task  in 
advance. 

§43.   THE  GREAT  NIGHT  IN  THE  LATERAN 
(From  and  according  to  Grisar's  History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Popes.)  l 

I.    The  place  of  celebration,     i.   Let  us  first  enter  the  place  of  celebra 
tion.    At  the  time  of  Constantine  there  was  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
1  I.  n.  515  sqq.,  p.  774,  n.  518  sqq.,  p.  779  and  espec.  n.  531,  sqq.  p.  800  sqq. 
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Lateran,  the  papal  residence  and  the  mother  of  all  churches,  that  deep 
stillness  which  surrounds  this  memorable  place  today.  A  solemn  and 
lively  place  surrounded  the  sanctuary.  During  antiquity  the  basilica  had, 
as  now,  two  entrances,  one  on  the  right  side  for  those  coming  from  the 
city,  and  a  main  entrance  on  the  eastern  front  side.  The  apsis  of  the 
church  opened  then,  as  it  does  now,  toward  the  east,  so  that  the  cele 
brating  Pope  turned  toward  the  people  according  to  the  ancient  rite,  and 
looked  toward  the  rising  sun.  In  the  front  you  ascended  a  broad  stair 
way,  filled  already  then,  as  now,  with  the  poor,  and  entered  a  great 
atrium  (which  has  disappeared),  the  place  of  penance;  in  the  midst 
thereof  a  mighty  fountain  bubbled  forth  into  a  large  basin,  in  which  those 
entering  washed  their  hands.  Entrance  into  the  temple  was  possible 
through  five  doors.  Upon  entering  the  church,  you  first  reached  a  space 
enclosed  by  a  screen  and  by  curtains.  Here  were  gathered  catechumens, 
other  classes  of  penitents,  possibly  also  unbelievers.  This  inner  vestibule 
was  called  Narthex.  After  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  the  catechumens 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  this  place,  which  shut  them  out  from  the  cele 
bration  of  the  mass  proper.  Clerics  of  minor  orders  were  entrusted  with 
a  rigorous  surveillance  of  this  place.  Whoever  entered  into  this  five- 
naved  basilica,  first  into  the  middle  nave,  found  himself  in  a  forest  of 
splendid  and  festive  columns.  These  solemn  rows  of  columns  were, 
alas!  during  the  last  Renaissance-restoration,  enclosed,  two  and  two,  in 
t\velve  massive  pillars  of  the  present  church:  so  that  the  great  middle 
space  of  the  church  lost  its  basilican  character,  while  the  apsis,  really 
considerably  widened  under  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII,  at  least  still  shows 
the  ancient  grand  ornamentation  of  mosaics.  An  altare  Conjcssionis 
the  Lateran  did  not  possess  in  ancient  times,  it  was  only  erected  later 
by  Sergius  II  (died  847),  and  within  the  same  was  concealed  a 
great  wealth  of  relics.  The  present  high  Gothic  tabernacle,  built  of 
columns  over  the  stairway  leading  to  the  presbytery,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V.  In  ancient  times  the  view  of  the  main  altar  and  of 
the  chonca  of  the  apsis  was  free.  The  original,  precious  Constantino 
altar  was  of  an  immense  richly  elaborated  silver  tabernacle,  built  of 
columns  covered  with  plastic  work,  and  stood  under  the  triumphal  arch 
near  the  entrance  of  the  apsis.  Pope  Xystus  III  and  Emperor  Vulen- 
tianus  III  renovated  it.  It  was  surrounded  by  golden  and  silver  cande 
labra.  Between  the  altar  and  the  apsis  stood  four  high  Corinthian 
columns  of  gilded  bronze,  which  are  now  on  the  side-altar  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament,  erected  by  Clement  VIII,  under  the  so-called  table  of  the 
Last  Supper  of  Christ.  From  above  the  altar  there  beamed  brightly 
upon  all  the  people  below,  in  an  inspiring  manner,  a  magnificent  and 
still  existing,  but  oft  repaired  mosaic  formed  on  a  golden  background. 
In  this  everything  else  was  then,  as  now,  eclipsed  by  the  grand  bust  of 
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Christ,  of  magnificent  beauty.  The  chonca  of  the  Lateran  basilica  was, 
no  doubt,  the  first  place  where  the  features  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
as  conceived  by  those  days,  were  represented  to  Rome,  at  the  time  still 
half  pagan,  in  a  monumental  manner,  from  the  top  of  the  holiest  place 
of  the  building.  In  the  broad  rich  frame  of  the  mosaic,  so  rich  in  figures, 
which  group  beneath  the  image  of  the  Saviour  around  the  cross,  there 
flows  the  river  of  baptism  —  the  Jordan.  Genii  pour  the  water  from  a 
number  of  shells,  and  the  rivulets  are  converted  into  a  river.  Winged 
little  ones  are  fishing  with  hooks  and  nets  in  the  bright  waters,  they  are 
rowing  in  small  canoes  and  glide  over  the  waters  in  small  sailing  crafts 
between  swans  and  fishes,  and  playing  on  the  banks  with  flowers  and 
birds.  In  the  apsis  of  the  basilica  an  exit  seems  to  have  led  to  the  near 
Constantinean  and  magnificently  planned  central  building  of  the  baptis 
tery  (baptismal  church  or  chapel).  A  true  representation, most  probably, 
of  the  ancient  general  impression  of  this  Lateran  basilica  at  the  time  of 
the  Easter-night  celebration,  we  obtain  from  a  painting  in  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti,  probably  of  the  years  1640-1644.  At  that  time  this  splendid 
temple  still  retained  its  basilican  character:  but  in  fancy  we  must 
displace  the  gothic-column  tabernacle  and  put  in  its  stead,  into  the  span 
of  the  choir,  the  ancient  splendid  altar  of  Constantine  or  of  Xystus  III. 

II.  The  initiatio  Christiana.     The  reception  of  converts  from  pagan 
ism  (initiatio)  kept  the  Church  busy  during  the  whole  of  Lent  (see  above 
pp.  254  and  282  sqq.).    A  series  of  scrutinies,  lectures,  and  examinations 
were  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  Lent.     Special  solemn  scrutinies 
we  have  already  considered  above  (pp.  282  and  290) ;  others,  especially 
those  of   the   third  week,  we  have   at   least   mentioned.     During   the 
second  part  of  Lent  the  preparatory  ceremonies  of  baptism,  which  today 
are  crowded  into  one  action,  were  gradually  performed  in  behalf  of  the 
catechumens,  the  last  on  Holy  Saturday  (see  Grisar  n.  527,  p.  794  sqq.; 
compare  above,  p.  3H).1     After  the  instructive,  moral,  and  liturgical 
preparation  was  completed,  the  reception  proper  took  place:    baptism, 
confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  in  Easter  night,  which  we  will  give 
here  exactly  in  the  words  of  Grisar's  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes, 
n.  531  sqq.,  p.  804.     Grisar  takes  us  back  to  the  sixth  century  when, 
besides  the  adult  catechumens,  numerous  children  were  already  then 
admitted   to   baptism. 

III.  The   fundamental    character    of    the    celebration.     The    solemn 
baptism  in  Easter  night,  called  "the  great  night,"  corresponded  very 
harmoniously  with  the  fundamental  mystery  of  religion,  the  commemo 
ration  of  which  was  celebrated  on  the  same  feast. 

1  See  in  relation  to  this:  St.  Augustin,  de  symbolo  ad  catechumenos  (4)  c.  i.  ss.; 
Migne  Patr.  lat.  40,  659.  Even  today  we  read  passages  on  the  second  great  day  of 
baptism,  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  in  the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn. 
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On  the  same  feast,  when  the  Church  intoned  the  Alleluja,  as  a  joyful 
cry  over  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer,  and  when  she  rejoiced  over 
the  promises  made  her,  she  wished  to  make  also  those  who  had  recently 
entered  the  Church  partake  of  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
pledge  of  eternal  happiness.  Even  to  this  day  the  same  exalted  union 
perseveres  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  joyful  alleluja  is  still  intoned, 
as  in  ancient  times,  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  even  today  the  newly  bap 
tized  stand  around  the  altar  of  the  Lateran  in  Rome  and  in  other  cathe 
drals  of  the  Christian  world,  whilst  the  hymn  of  Easter  is  sung  on  the 
greatest  feast  of  the  Lord. 

Pentecost  alone  shared  the  honor  with  the  Easter  celebration  as 
another  baptismal  day.  If  circumstances  required  it,  for  the  sick,  f.i., 
then  the  sacrament  could,  of  course,  be  administered  at  other  times  in 
a  simple  form;  but  on  these  days  the  Pope  administered  it,  or  the 
bishops  in  their  own  dioceses,  with  great  solemnity. 

Baptism  at  Easter  drew  great  crowds  of  people  from  the  entire 
Christian  Rome  to  the  Lateran,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  papal  Sta 
tions  were  celebrated.  On  no  day  or  night  did  the  Lateran  basilica 
contain  as  many  people  within  its  precincts  as  during  the  venerable 
performances  of  the  vigil  of  the  baptism  and  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass 
on  that  celebration.  Prudentius,  the  Christian  poet,  points  out  to  us 
already  in  his  time  "the  long  line  of  the  faithful  who"  (as  he  twits  the 
rest  of  the  pagans  of  that  day)  "pass  the  former  temples  of  the  gods 
and  hasten  to  the  Lateran  buildings,  in  order  to  receive  the  sacred  sign 
with  the  royal  chrism":  By  "chrism"  he  means  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  administered  to  the  converts 
of  the  faith  after  they  had  received  baptism. 

Those  who  were  baptized  were  not  only  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
race,  but  often  also  persons  who  came  from  foreign  lands:  Goths,  Lom 
bards,  Franks,  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Not  infrequently  was  their  own  bap 
tism  postponed  in  the  countries  distant  from  Rome,  in  order  to  have  the 
happiness  of  receiving  it  in  Rome  at  the  tombs  of  the  saints  under  the 
presidency  of  the  successor  of  the  selected  fisherman,  where  as  before, 
many  postponed  their  baptism  for  years  in  order  to  receive  it  in  the 
river  Jordan.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Cadwalla  was  one  of  the 
noble  strangers,  who  hastened  from  home  to  receive  baptism  in  Rome. 
But  the  mixed  crowds  of  the  baptized,  who  rushed  to  the  Lateran  in 
their  Roman  and  Greek  costumes  and  in  the  many-colored  garments  of 
the  barbarians,  in  order  to  exchange  there  their  costumes,  after  the  holy 
functions  for  the  white  baptismal  robe,  were  joined  by  vast  numbers  of 
their  relatives  and  companions  and  by  a  long  line  of  the  faithful  who 
wished  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  own  baptism  and  the  great 
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feast  of  the  Redeemer;  for  the  whole  city  celebrated  its  general  baptismal 
feast,  as  it  were,  on  the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  and  for  this  they  pre 
pared  themselves  in  common  with  the  catechumens  by  the  fast  of  the 
Quadragesima. 

It  began  with  a  long  liturgical  assembly  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  in 
order  to  end  only  early  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday. 

IV.  The  celebration  in  the  Lateran  basilica.  Amidst  the  chanting  of 
the  litany  the  clergy  and  the  candidates  for  baptism  entered  into  the 
basilica  with  the  Pope.  A  deacon  ascended  the  ambo  and  began  his 
so-called  pracconium  paschalc,  the  hymn  of  praise  of  the  Redeemer  and 
of  the  holy  supernatural  light  which  He  brought  into  this  world  of 
darkness  and  buried  in  paganism.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century  the 
light  of  Christ  was  already  typified  by  the  paschal  candle.  Formerly 
the  praeconium  was  a  freely  delivered  or  sung  text,  composed  in  all 
cases  by  the  deacon.  During  the  progress,  and  probably  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  there  originated  a  permanent  form  in  text 
and  melody.  The  venerable  Exultct  still  chanted  today,  with  its  deep 
meaning  thoughts  and  impressive  antique  tonal  movements,  is  vividly 
remembered  by  every  one  who  has  ever  heard  it.  Though  its  general 
use  is  only  certified  to  by  Gallican  manuscripts  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  still  it  may  be  traced  back  in  the  Roman  celebrations  to  the 
times  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  oration  in  use  at  the  blessing  of  the 
paschal  candle  in  the  Gelasianum  is  most  probably  also  an  integral  part 
of  this  sacramentary. 

Besides  the  paschal  candle,  however,  another  candle  wras  blessed, 
and  this  was  lighted  from  the  oil-lamps,  which  burned  since  the  blessing 
of  the  holy  oils  on  the  previous  Holy  Thursday,  but  had  been  kept 
concealed.  The  church,  filled  with  people  whose  candles  were  all  lighted 
at  the  new  flame,  began  now  to  gleam  through  the  small  flames;  it  was 
a  dramatic  introduction  of  the  light  brought  by  Christ  into  the  world, 
and  it  was  the  more  effective  in  the  resplendent  Lateran  basilica,  since 
the  rich  marble  columns,  the  walls  inlaid  with  polished  stone  tablets, 
the  gilded  ceiling  of  the  place,  the  golden  and  silver  blessed  articles  of  the 
main  altar,  and  the  ornamentations  used  especially  for  the  days  of  the 
seven  decorated  side-altars  —  all  vied  \vith  each  other  in  the  reflection 
of  the  bright  sheen  which  filled  the  entire  place.  At  the  soon  following 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  water,  the  burning  paschal  candle  was  used 
with  the  other,  by  dipping  them  into  the  water.  Thus  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  light  \vas  carried  into  the  rites  of  baptism,  an  example 
of  how,  in  the  "great  night"  especially,  the  celebration  of  the  Risen 
Christ  and  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  were  united  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  functions. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  water,  the 
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reading  of  the  so-called  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  took  place, 
as  a  part  of  the  vigil  of  the  night-watch,  which  was  to  be  observed  by  the 
clergy  and  people  as  a  final  preparation  for  the  feast.  Such  vigils  were 
almost  everywhere  entirely  spent  in  public  reading  and  interspersed  with 
chants.  The  singing  was  done  either  by  all  the  people  singing,  f.i.,  the 
well-known  psalms,  which  were  sung,  as  a  rule,  by  one  chanter,  or  alter 
nately  with  the  choir,  or  partly  more  artistic  and  less  familiar  chants 
were  sung  alone  by  ecclesiastical  singers  of  the  younger  clergy,  who 
were  placed  within  the  limits  of  the  square  of  the  schola  cantorum. 
The  number  of  the  lessons  was  determined  by  necessity,  and  changed 
according  to  the  various  seasons. 

The  lessons  of  Holy  Saturday,  even  of  this  day,  are  composed  of  the 
ancient  customary  so-called  prophecies  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
were  limited  to  twelve;  and  between  these  are  still  found  the  so-called 
tracts  which  were  to  be  sung  by  the  clerical  singers;  these  were  parts  of 
the  chants  which,  according  to  the  oldest  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama, 
were  to  emphasize  more  deeply  and  closely  that  which  was  to  be  ex 
pressed  by  the  lessons,  mostly  in  repeated  and  well-selected  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Such  lessons  and  chants  rounded  out  the  vigils  with  a 
spirit  and  feeling  of  stirring  material.  They  were  easily  understood  by 
all,  and  in  Rome  they  were  given,  on  account  of  the  bi-lingual  complex 
ion  of  the  population,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  during  the  Byzantine 
times. 

The  lessons  were  regularly  preceded  by  a  cry  of  the  deacon,  who 
admonished  the  people  to  be  attentive.  In  the  Roman  scrutiny-ordo 
it  is  repeatedly  marked  and  reads:  " Stand  erect,  in  order  and  silence," 
or:  "Stand  in  silence  and  listen  attentively."  "Stand"  was  cried  not 
without  reason.  Many,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  celebration,  and 
since  there  were  no  pews,  sat  upon  the  marble  floor,  using  for  this  pur 
pose  a  strip  of  carpet  which  they  brought  with  them.  But  the  sacred 
lessons  were  to  be  devoutly  heard,  and  standing.  In  the  books  of  the 
Ambrosian  rite  the  cry  is  indicated  before  the  Gospel:  "Be  silent." 
The  object  of  this  request  is  disclosed  by  a  passage  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Ambrose,  wherein  he  says  that  women  should  remember  that  the 
Apostle  commands  them  to  be  silent  in  the  church;  whilst  the  psalm  is 
being  sung  in  general,  attention  is,  of  course,  paid,  he  says,  for  every  one 
takes  part  therein;  but  whilst  the  cleric  alone  reads  the  lesson  they  are 
restless  and  given  to  talking.  Besides,  at  a  celebration  like  the  described 
vigil  of  the  Lateran,  many  assisted  out  of  mere  curiosity.  Whoever 
came  to  Rome  for  the  celebration  cf  the  feast  of  Easter  was  anxious  to 
see,  at  night,  the  brightly  illuminated  papal  church  and  the  supreme 
Bishop  upon  his  throne,  as  the  celebrant  of  the  solemnity. 

The  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  heard  during  that 
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night  in  the  Lateran,  unfolded  a  great  picture  of  the  salutary  institutions 
of  God  since  the  day  on  which  man  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  His 
Creator. 

Many  of  the  lessons  were  also  chosen  with  special  reference  to  bap 
tism,  at  which  the  regeneration  of  the  children  of  God  took  place.  Thus 
the  history  of  the  saving  of  Noe  in  the  ark,  floating  on  the  waters  of  the 
deluge;  for  the  ark  is  the  image  of  the  Church  into  which  we  enter 
through  baptism.  Thus,  too,  the  account  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  in  which  God  says:  I  shall 
multiply  thy  seed  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  heaven;  for  the  seed,  as 
the  oration  which  follows  the  lesson  clearly  expresses  it,  is  the  numerous 
progeny  gained  by  the  regeneration  of  all  the  faithful  of  the  world. 
Thus,  again,  the  chapter  on  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea;  for,  according  to  the  oration  which  follows,  God  performs  the 
same  miracle  of  the  salvation  of  the  people  and  a  still  greater  one  through 
the  baptismal  waters  of  salvation,  through  the  floods  of  which  He  leads 
those  called  to  the  eternal  land  of  promise.  Thus,  finally,  the  last 
lesson  which  leads  directly  to  the  performance  of  baptism,  with  its  his 
tory  of  the  three  young  men  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  Babylon.  The 
courageous  confession  of  the  young  men  ought  to  inspire  the  candidates 
of  baptism  with  firm  courage  and  a  constant  readiness  for  sacrifice, 
whereby  they  must  adopt  the  profession  of  Christ,  and  the  example  of 
that  higher  assistance,  which  these  young  men  enjoyed,  should  make 
them  realize  the  protection  of  which  they  are  assured  on  the  part  of  the 
mighty  and  all-bountiful  God. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  lessons  is  found  the  prediction  of  baptism 
by  Isaias  and  the  prophetic  description  of  the  resurrection  by  Ezekiel. 
But  the  chants  sound  the  praise  of  the  spiritual  vineyard,  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  the  end  also,  as  a  transition  to  the  baptismal  ceremony,  we  have 
the  psalm:  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  fountains  of  waters:  so  my 
soul  panteth  after  thee,  O  Lord."  (Ps.  XLI.) 

V.  The  celebration  in  the  church  of  baptism.  After  this  very  signifi 
cant  chant,  the  candidates  of  baptism,  with  the  Pope  and  the  clergy, 
pass  from  the  basilica  to  the  adjoining  Lateran  church  of  baptism.  Again 
the  litany  is  heard  for  the  second  time  in  the  procession.  Two  ecclesias 
tical  notaries  lead  the  march,  carrying  the  two  large  blessed  burning 
candles.  Incense  and  the  censers  follow.  It  seems  that,  in  the  apsis 
of  the  basilica,  there  formerly  existed  an  exit  to  the  baptistery  built 
behind  it,  which  was  entered  at  its  own  vestibule.  In  this  case  the  very 
long  rows  of  catechumens  passed  the  already  mentioned  mosaic  which 
represented  the  Jordan  with  its  pleasant  scenery. 

There  were  the  pictures  of  spiritual  joy  of  that  sacred  water  which 
was  to  wash  them.  There  the  mystic  rivers  of  Paradise  flowed  from 
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the  hill  which  carried  upon  its  top  the  large  ornamented  cross.  But  the 
great  representations  of  the  Evangelists,  with  their  animal  and  human 
symbols,  which  likewise  looked  down  from  the  height,  were  calculated 
to  recall  to  mind  the  solemn  introduction  of  the  Gospels  which  were 
read  during  the  scrutinies. 

The  baptismal  chapel  itself,  if  we  may  call  the  still  extant  broad  and 
exalted  circular  building  a  chapel,  through  its  choice  equipment,  pre 
sented  very  eloquently,  to  the  one  who  entered,  thoughts  upon  baptism. 
On  the  brink  of  the  round  baptismal  basin,  placed  in  the  middle  of  that 
space,  stood  the  great  silver  figures  of  Christ  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  between  them  the  figure  of  a  lamb  with  the  inscription:  " Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.''  Beneath 
the  lamb  many  streams  of  water  fell,  arch-like,  into  the  round  basin 
below.  Three  figures  of  harts  sent  forth,  at  the  same  time  through  their 
mouths,  other  streams  of  water.  Steps  led  down  into  the  water  several 
feet  deep.  The  round  broad  basin,  constructed  of  marble,  was  enclosed 
by  a  circle  of  eight  red  columns  of  granite  which  are  admired,  even  to 
this  day,  on  account  of  their  construction.  Xystus  III  had  erected 
them  in  this  form  and  placed  the  cupola  over  them.  Around  the  columns, 
however,  there  was  a  roomy  circular  nave  with  the  oratories  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  its  sides.  The  cupola, 
which  rose  just  above  the  straight  frieze  of  the  octagonal  columns,  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated  circular  building  of  Costanza,  and,  as  in 
the  latter  church,  so  likewise  was  the  inner  side  of  the  cupola-vault  of  this 
Lateran  baptistery  ornamented  with  mosaics  or  paintings  which  referred 
to  baptism.  But  a  huge  candelabrum  arose  from  the  middle  of  the  basin 
toward  the  cupola  and  carried  (at  least  at  some  time)  on  its  top  a  golden 
vase  with  balsam  oil,  in  which  wicks  of  mineral  flax  (asbestos)  were 
burnt.  These,  and  many  other  lights  illumined  the  place  at  night  with 
a  brilliancy,  and  filled  it  with  sweet  odor.  From  the  top  of  the  cupola 
a  dove  of  precious  metal  was  suspended,  a  symbol  of  the  fructifying 
Spirit  of  God  hovering  over  the  waters.  The  metrical  inscription  of 
Xystus  III,  executed  in  huge  letters  on  the  marble  frieze  above  the 
columns,  announced,  in  deeply  significant  and  dogmatically  compre 
hensive  language,  the  effects  of  baptism  and  the  origin  of  the  sacrament, 
which  came  forth,  as  it  were,  with  the  water  from  the  wounded  side  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  the  equality  of  all  men,  which  embraces  the 
"one  source,  the  one  spirit,  and  the  one  faith"  into  one  close  family 
covenant.1 

1  We  will  select  several  of  the  verses  of  the  inscription  of  Xystus  III,  who  com 
pleted  the  baptismal  chapel  near  the  Lateran,  as  a  memorial  sign,  as  it  were,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  over  the  attacks  of  Pelagius  against  grace. 
In  classical  verses  the  inscriptions  recount  the  original  and  personal  guilt,  the  sancti 
fying  effects  of  baptism,  of  grace,  of  the  Church  and  her  hope  of  eternal  life.  "Here 
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VI.  The  blessing  of  baptismal  water  in  the  baptistery.  Whilst  those 
assembled  gathered  around  the  basin,  with  burning  candles,  the  Pope 
saluted  them  with  " Dominus  vobiscum."  With  the  oremus  he  invited 
them  to  a  common  prayer,  and  after  the  oration  he  began,  over  the 
basin,  the  blessing  of  the  water  with  those  preface-like  prayers  which 
to  this  day  are  still  used  in  this  blessing. 

He  implored  God  to  grant  for  the  regeneration  of  a  new  people, 
which  was  to  go  forth  from  the  fountain  of  baptism,  the  spirit  of  a  divine 
childhood.  "He  brought  back  to  mind  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world  the  Spirit  hovered,  in  benediction,  over  the  waters.  In  solemn 
words  he  pointed  to  the  saving  of  Xoe  and  to  the  atoning  waters  of  the 
universal  flood,  and  he  implored  the  grace  from  above  which  here,  in 
the  font  of  baptism,  brings  forth  children  of  the  Church.  In  this  exalted 
train  of  thoughts  are  interwoven,  not  only  the  origin  of  the  sacrament 
from  the  wound  of  the  side  of  Christ,  besides  other  images  painted  in 
the  inscription  of  Xystus  III,  but  also  the  idea  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  which  water  the  entire  earth,"  the  water  which  Moses  in  the 
desert  called  forth  from  the  rock  with  his  staff,  and  finally  the  Jordan 
in  which  Christ,  through  His  baptism,  sanctified  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Thus  the  preceding  biblical  lessons,  the  monumental  ornamentations  of 
the  place,  and  the  majestic  formulas  of  prayers  coalesce  to  bring  home 
to  us,  more  forcibly,  the  meaning  of  the  functions. 

At  the  words  of  the  blessing:  "May  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
descend  into  the  fulness  of  water,"  the  two  candle-bearers  dipped  them 
into  the  basin.  At  the  end,  however,  the  Pope  poured  oil,  blessed  on  the 
previous  Holy  Thursday,  over  the  water,  from  a  golden  vessel,  and 
mixed  it  therewith  with  his  own  hands. 

After  the  blessing  had  been  completed,  the  hour  for  baptism  had 
arrived.  The  archdeacon  conducted  each  of  the  candidates  of  baptism 
to  the  Pope,  before  whom  each  made  a  profession  of  faith  again,  by 
briefly  answering  some  questions. 

The  candidates  then  descended,  scantily  dressed,  into  the  baptismal 
water.  The  very  ancient  triple  immersion  was  not  literally  observed, 
but  only  in  so  far  that  to  the  standing  in  the  water  there  was  added  a 
triple  pouring  over  or  sprinkling  on  the  head  and  the  body  rays  of  water; 

the  birth  of  a  saintly  generation  from  an  exalted  seed  takes  place;  the  Spirit  of  God 
fructifies  the  waters  and  is  Himself  the  generator."  "Those  born  in  the  newness  of 
life  are  not  separated  by  a  partition  wall:  They  are  made  one  by  the  one  fountain, 
the  one  spirit,  and  the  one  faith."  "If  you  desire  to  be  clean  bathe  yourself  in  this 
bath.  Neither  paternal  (original)  nor  personal  guilt  will  oppress  you  in  the  future. 
Here  is  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  life,  which  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  entire  world: 
its  source  comes  from  the  wounded  side  of  the  dying  Redeemer."  This  dogmatic- 
poetic  inscription  still  looks  down  from  the  octagon  of  the  marble  entablature  over 
the  baptismal  basin.  (See  Grisar,  G.  R.  u.  d.  P.  B.  I.  n.  220,  p.  290.) 
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it  was  immersion  combined  with  infusion,  or,  rather,  aspersion.  But 
the  priests  and  the  deacons  and  the  rest  of  the  clerics,  who  assisted  in 
the  administration,  stood  in  the  water.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
each  one  whilst  the  formula :  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost—"  was  being  pronounced.  The 
sponsors  grasped  the  hands  of  the  candidate  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
water,  and  thus  lifted  him  out  of  baptism  by  placing  him  under  their 
protection.  They  attended  to  his  wiping  off  by  prepared  linen  cloths, 
and  presented  him  to  a  priest  who  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  with  sweet  scented  oil  (chrisma)  on  the  forehead.  The  priest 
recited,  in  the  formula  accompanying  this  action,  the  words:  "May 
Christ,  Who  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  anoint  thee 
with  the  chrism  of  salvation  unto  life  everlasting." 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  here  that  during  the  whole  perform 
ance  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  propriety  and  strict  discipline. 
The  women  were  served  by  matrons.  Besides,  those  ancient  times  were 
not  as  sensitive,  nor  finical,  in  consequence  of  common  customs,  nor 
as  susceptible  to  evil  influences  as  later  generations. 

After  this  the  baptized  donned  white  vestments,  expressive  of  the 
purity  conferred  by  baptism.  Of  these  white  vestments,  of  the  newly 
baptized  or  the  neophytes,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  speaks  in  various 
passages  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  readily  concluded  that 
he  speaks  to  adults,  or,  at  least,  not  to  newly  born  children. 

In  robing  the  baptized,  a  white  linen  cloth  was  wound  around  the 
head.  He  wore  it  as  an  ornament  of  a  priestly  crown.  Thus,  at  least, 
was  this  band  interpreted  in  the  days  of  John  the  Deacon,  though  it 
seemed  to  have  received  its  simple  origin  in  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
parts  of  the  head,  moistened  by  chrism,  covered. 

VII.  Confirmation  in  the  chapel  of  baptism.  Confirmation,  ordi 
narily  administered  after  baptism,  was  administered  since  the  days  of 
Pope  Hilary  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Cross  erected  by  him. 

Before  this  time  the  side  space  of  the  ancient  vestibule  of  the  bap 
tistery  was  most  probably  used,  where  unto  this  day  the  apsis-shell, 
ornamented  with  the  representation  of  the  vine  of  Christ,  is  still  visible. 
The  mosaic  with  its  classical  garlands  dates  back,  most  probably,  before 
the  days  of  Hilary.  Betwixt  lightly-swinging  vine-branches  appear  a 
number  of  crosses.  Since  the  candidates  of  confirmation  were  signed, 
according  to  the  formula,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  is  evident 
that  these  crosses  in  this  place  were  an  expression  of  the  sacrament. 

The  above  mentioned  building,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  was 
evidently,  on  account  of  its  large  room,  more  suitable.  Thither  the 
crowds  of  the  baptized  marched  through  the  door  opposite  the  vestibule 
of  the  baptistery,  i.e.,  through  the  present  entrance  to  the  building. 
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They  entered  into  the  former  open  portico,  which  connected  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Cross  with  the  baptistery.  The  night  was  already  far 
advanced  —  and  just  fancy  the  sight  which  those  clad  in  white,  between 
the  number  of  lights  and  under  the  glimmering  stars  of  the  nocturnal 
heavens,  presented,  as  they  proceeded,  in  pious  emotion,  and  accom 
panied  by  the  people  chanting  psalms,  amidst  the  antique  halls  of 
columns  with  their  walls  and  gardens. 

They  stood  in  two  rows  before  the  papal  throne,  precisely  in  the 
same  order  in  which  their  names  were  originally  enrolled.  The  latter 
circumstance  was  always  emphasized  by  the  ordo  in  a  careful  manner, 
for  no  one  should  dare  approach  unproven.  The  Pope,  with  hands 
outstretched  over  them,  recited  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
He  might  pour  down  upon  these  regenerated  His  sevenfold  gifts  of 
graces,  he  prayed,  and  "signed  them  unto  life  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
of  Christ."  (Consignarc,  sacramcnium  consignationis.}  Then,  with  the 
thumb  dipped  into  the  chrism,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
forehead  of  each  whilst  pronouncing  the  formula  of  the  sacrament. 
The  sacred  function  was  concluded  by  giving  the  salutation  of 
peace. 

VIII.    The  procession  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the  Later  an. 

Now  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  mass  could  begin. 

The  procession  now  wended  its  way  back  into  the  basilica  whilst 
the  litany,  sung  by  the  chanters,  resounded  therein.  This  litany  alone, 
of  the  three  litanies  of  the  ancient  rite,  is  still  in  use  today.  The  choir 
of  singers  had  remained  in  the  church  and  had  already  begun  the  chant 
during  the  long  pause  in  the  basilica.  It  repeated  the  invocation,  at 
first  seven  times,  then  live  times,  and  finally  three  times,  with  some 
interruptions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  triple  invocation  the  Pope  ap 
peared  with  his  retinue,  and  cast  himself  on  his  face  before  the  altar. 
After  he  had  risen  he  intoned  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  and  then  continued 
the  mass.  This  was  the  first  liturgical  sacrifice  which  the  newly  bap 
tized  were  permitted  to  attend  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful.  The  re 
spective  formula,  still  in  use  today,  shows  that  it  is  the  mass  proper 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  Therefore,  after  the  Epistle,  the  triple 
alleluja  resounded,  as  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  the  Saviour 
over  death.  In  the  hanc  igitur,  however,  mention  was  especially  again 
made  of  the  neophytes  by  the  celebrant. 

At  the  end  they  partook  of  the  sacred  Body  of  Christ.  Even  the 
baptized  small  children  received  this  sacrament,  wherefore,  as  is  espe 
cially  mentioned  in  the  seventh  ordo,  they  were  not  to  be  suckled  after 
baptism.  There  had  already  existed  for  a  long  time  the  prescription  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  fasting. 

Before  the  end  of  the  canon  the  Pope  blessed  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
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honey  and  water,  which  was  poured  into  the  chalice  of  the  mass  after 
communion,  as  John  the  Deacon  relates,  and  was  given  to  the  neophytes 
as  a  drink,  evidently  in  the  form  of  an  ablution.  According  to  the  same 
authority  it  was  to  typify  that  the  baptized  were  led  into  the  true  land 
of  promise,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey:  and  since  the  neophytes  now 
enter  upon  the  pilgrimage  through  this  land,  they  are,  he  says,  the  little 
ones  to  whom  milk  and  honey  is  certainly  due. 

IX.  Easter  and  its  octave.  On  the  returning  home  of  the  faithful 
and  their  new  brethren  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday  had  already 
dawned.  For  this  reason  a  new  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mass  did  not 
take  place  in  the  Latcran,  but  instead  thereof,  the  liturgical  services 
took  place  in  the  second  papal  cathedral,  in  St.  Mary  Major. 

But  the  neophytes  had  to  assemble  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Lateran 
again  for  the  solemn  vespers  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  After  the 
magnificat  and  the  final  oration  they  marched,  amidst  joyful  Latin  and 
Greek  chants,  from  the  basilica  to  the  baptismal  chapel  where  they 
halted,  and  from  this  on  to  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Cross.  We  still 
possess  the  liturgical  orations  which  were  recited  by  the  Pope  at  these 
small  Stations.  But  not  merely  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  daily  during 
the  following  week,  the  newly  baptized  visited,  in  this  manner,  the  holy 
places  so  dear  to  them,  where  they  had  been  regenerated  and  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  soldiers  of  Christ.  It  was  a  continued  wholesome 
renewal  of  the  first  impressions  made  by  the  mysteries.  Besides  this, 
the  neophytes  daily  took  part  during  the  week  in  the  papal  celebration, 
of  the  masses  which,  in  the  form  of  proper  Stations,  were  celebrated, 
each  time,  in  a  different  church  of  the  city.  They  retained  their  white 
robes  during  these  eight  days  until  the  so-called  "White"  Sunday  (Low 
Sunday)  inclusively,  the  name  of  which  — -  Dominica  in  albis  —  is  con 
nected  \vith  the  described  custom.  The  rare  and  edifying  procession 
of  the  candidates,  accompanied  by  hosts  of  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  gave 
expression  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  Christian  city,  as  mentioned  above, 
celebrated  its  general  baptismal  feast. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  Pope  went  to  St.  Peter's,  accompanied  by 
the  neophytes;  for  the  church  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  and  the  shep 
herd  —  Peter  —  merited  this  first  distinction,  the  first  visit  of  the  lambs. 
In  the  oration  of  the  mass,  contained  in  the  Gelasianum  for  this  day, 
as  a  proof  of  this  visit,  there  is  contained  an  invocation  of  the  prince  of 
the  Apostles.  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  an  assembly  in  St.  Paul's.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  even  in  the  missal  of  today,  the  Epistle  of 
Monday's  mass  contains  an  announcement  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
by  St.  Peter  and  that  of  Tuesday  by  St.  Paul,  therefore  of  each  in  his 
own  church;  the  present  missal  indicates  the  ancient  stations  in  their 
original  order. 
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On  Wednesday  there  was  a  station  at  St.  Laurence'  church,  outside 
of  the  walls.  Thus  the  saint  who  is  third  in  rank  in  the  Roman  rite 
is  also  honored.  The  Gospel  mentions  the  rich  draught  of  fishes  and 
the  feeding  of  the  seven  disciples  with  fish  and  bread,  doubtlessly  in 
reference  to  the  gaining  of  the  neophytes  to  the  faith  and  to  their  Holy 
Communion. 

On  Thursday  the  neophytes  were  assembled  for  the  celebration, 
with  the  congregation,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Philipp  and 
James,  a  church  very  popular  in  those  days,  the  Apostoleion  of  Rome, 
and  here  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  even  of  today,  recalls  the  baptism  of 
the  eunuch  of  the  Queen  Candace  by  Philipp.  On  Friday  the  stations 
took  place,  in  later  days,  in  St.  Maria  ad  Martyres  (the  Pantheon),  on 
Saturday  in  the  Lateran;  but  on  Sunday,  the  festive  conclusion  of  the 
Octave,  the  neophytes  were  brought  back  to  the  heights  of  the  Via 
Aurelia  into  the  basilica  of  the  youthful  martyr  Pancratius  who,  as  is 
well  known,  was  honored  as  the  preserver  of  oaths.  The  mass  began, 
as  it  does  still,  with  the  words  taken  from  the  first  letter  of  Peter:  As 
new-born  babes  desire  the  rational  milk  without  guile,  that  thereby  you 
may  grow  unto  salvation.  (I  Pet.  11:2.) 

After  a  year  had  elapsed  the  neophytes  celebrated  a  special  feast, 
the  Pascha  annotinum,  for  a  revival  of  graces  received.  Besides,  gifts, 
fraught  with  great  meaning,  were  given  as  souvenirs,  and  these  served 
to  recall  the  memory  of  this  day  from  most  ancient  Christian  times. 
The  exquisitely  wrought  lamps  of  Florence,  with  the  bark  of  the  Church 
and  the  inscription:  "The  Lord  gave  the  law  to  Valerius  Severus,  may 
Eutrobius  live!"  are  evidently  a  memorial  of  the  "giving"  of  the  law  to 
Valerius  and  of  his  reception  into  the  Church  by  baptism.  And  if  we 
meet,  at  times,  on  early  Christian  golden  goblets,  a  representation  of 
Christ  giving  the  law  to  St.  Peter,  it  is  no  doubt,  also,  an  indication  of 
their  being  baptismal  memorials,  especially  since  such  goblets  were 
frequently  given  as  presents,  especially  those  which  contained,  in  their 
inscription,  congratulations  to  some  particular  person.  Many  objects 
also  of  domestic  and  Christian  use  were  decorated  with  representations 
which  had  special  reference  to  baptism.  The  ancient  Christian  spoon 
of  Aquileja,  which  contained  the  shape  of  a  dove  representing  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  upon  the  candidate  of  baptism,  standing  naked  in  the 
basin,  is  of  this  a  very  expressive  example.  This,  at  the  close  of  the  an 
cient  world,  was  the  induction  of  the  new  members  into  the  halls  of  the 
Church,  as  it  was  celebrated  in  Rome.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  triumph 
of  Rome,  of  its  bishop  and  clergy,  when  the  circle  of  the  adherents  of 
the  faith  became  widened  by  new  hosts  at  these  deeply  significant  and 
expressive  ceremonies.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  new  conquests  or  of  a 
commanding  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  the  expansion  of 
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the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  most  proper  field  for  the  activity  of  her 
bishop  was  ever  the  gaining  over  of  those  outside  of  the  Church  to  the 
world-embracing  family  of  the  Redeemer,  which  acknowledges  Christ 
its  head. 

§  44.  THE  EASTER  CELEBRATION  ON  HOLY  SATURDAY 

"Lumen  Christi  —  Deo  Gratias" 

Historical  investigation  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  our 
present  celebration  of  Holy  Saturday  is  an  Easter  solemnity  and 
that  therefore  the  preacher  of  Easter  will  justly  find  in  it  a  rich 
source  for  his  Easter  thoughts.  We  will  here  give  a  development 
of  these  thoughts  for  our  own  times,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  already 
contained  in  the  above  historical  presentations. 

The  night  service  of  Holy  Saturday  always  maintains,  even  for 
our  modern  times,  a  grand  signification.  The  preacher  on  Easter 
and  the  pastor  of  souls,  who  is  preparing  the  first  communicants, 
may  readily  make  one  or  the  other  selection  of  the  following  trend 
of  thoughts,  especially  for  a  practical  application  of  the  paschal 
mysteries  to  the  life  of  faith  and  of  morals  and  to  the  sacramental 
life  of  our  Christians  and  first  communicants.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  like  to  induce  the  homilist  to  make  a  more  exact  and 
personal  study  of  the  more  abundant  formularies. 

I.  The  new  fire.  The  paschal  fire,  newly  struck  and  gleefully 
set  ablaze  and  flaring  up  from  flint,  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  likewise  the  first  Easter  greeting  of  the  Church. 

(a)  Christ  rising  is  the  corner-stone  (lapis  angular  is  —  oration  at 
the  blessing  of  the  fire)  of  faith  and  of  the  life  of  faith. 

(b)  Christ  the  corner-stone,  brings  new  fire  to  the  faithful:  Deus 
qui  per  Filium  tuum  angularcm  scilicet  lapidcm  claritatis  tuae  igncm 
fidclibus  contidisti. 

(c)  The  fire  of  Christ  is  His  divinity,  which  effects  His  resurrec 
tion  and  glorifies  His  humanity.     The  risen  Christ  brings  us  divine 
fire  and  divine  light:   ignem  veni  mittcre  in  tcrram  et  quid  volo  nisi 
ut  accendatur.     (Second  oration  and  Luke,  12:  49.) 

(d)  The  fire  of  the  Christians  is,  above  all,  a  new  zeal  for  the  super 
natural  divine  life,  a  new  zeal,  which  will  drag  them  from  error  and 
from  sin  and  from  the  careless  everyday  life:   concede  nos  per  hacc 
festa  paschalia  coelcstibus  desidcriis  inflammari  (Oratio). 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  act  known  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  world,  the  most  powerful  Sursum  Cor  da  that  ever  re- 
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sounded  around  the  world.  The  flames  that  rise  toward  heaven 
are  His  symbol:  Come  forth  —  from  the  turmoil  of  everyday  life! 
You  must  take  your  position  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
in  thought  and  in  life.  The  new  fire  will  furnish  for  the  preacher 
a  most  suitable  image  of  the  first  application  of  the  solemnly  an 
nounced  and  depicted  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  (See 
below,  Easter  Sunday.)  The  religion  of  Christ  risen  is  the  spark 
of  fire  which  was  struck  from  the  corner-stone  —  Christ,  and  which 
will  never  be  extinguished  (see  the  other  orations  at  the  blessing  of 
fire).  The  new  Easter  zeal,  which  will  drag  us  from  a  common 
place  life,  should  ascend  like  a  new  fire  and  newly  blessed  incense. 
Quac  sursum  sunt  guaerite,  non  quac  super  tcrram.  (EP.)  The 
liturgy  emphasizes  this  idea. 

II.  The  new  light.  The  risen  Christ  manifests  Himself  as  a 
light,  as  truth.  The  new  light  obtained  from  the  paschal  fire  is 
carried  into  the  dark  halls  of  the  church  (the  world),  devoid  of  all 
light.  The  three  candles  on  the  triangular  candlestick  of  reed, 
carried  by  the  deacon,  are  gradually  lighted  with  the  greatest  ven 
eration.  The  light  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  the  light  of  truth, 
of  faith,  begins  to  illumine  the  world  through  the  resurrection  of 
Christ:  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain.  (I  Cor.  15:17 
sqq.)  Xunc  autem  Christus  resurrexit !  (15:20.)  Therefore,  the  cry 
becomes  louder  and  louder:  Lumen  Christ  i:  Deo  Gratias!  Fora 
sermon  on  the  Risen  Christ  there  in  no  more  proper  picture  than  this. 
The  truths  of  the  Risen  Christ  grow  constantly  wider  throughout 
the  world,  and  are  spread  among  humanity  and  shine  more  richly 
and  deeper  in  the  souls  of  men. 

(a)  Christ  is  God  and  therefore  the  light.     His  triumphant  proofs 
of  the  divinity  are  now  perfected,  through  the  resurrection:  haec  est 
victoria,  quae  vincit  mundum  — fides  nostra.     Quis  est  qui  mncit  mun- 
dum  nisi  qui  credit  quoniam  Jesus  est  Filius  Dei,  I.  John  5:  4  and  5. 
(p.  422  sqq.) 

(b)  Christ  is  therefore  the  truth,  in  the  full  sense  —  the  light.     He 
possesses  all  truth.     He  knows  all  truth.     He  is  THE  TRUTH.     He 
brings  and  reveals  all  religious  truth.     He  brings  divine,  super 
natural  truth,  which  flesh  and  blood,  i.e.,  the  mind  of  man, can  never 
divine,  never  discover,  never  evolve.     The  light  which  He  permitted 
to   shine   during  His  life  is  now  splendidly  confirmed  as  divine 
through  the  resurrection.     How  gloriously  were  the  words,  addressed 
by  Christ  to  Pilate,  fulfilled:   (Ergo  rex  tu  es?  —  Respondit  Jesus:} 
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Tu  dicis,  quia  Rex  sum  Ego.  Ego  in  hoc  natus  sum  et  ad  hoc  veni  in 
mundum  nt  tcstimonium  perhibeam  veritati;  omnis  qui  est  ex  veritate 
audit  I'ocem  meam  (John  18:37).  Now  that  doubting  question 
of  Pilate  is  judged:  Quid  est  veritas?  (Compare  herewith  Het- 
tinger,  Apol.  I.  B.  I.  Lecture.)  All  the  rays  of  the  light  which  the 
teacher,  Christ  Jesus,  diffused  in  time:  on  the  one  God  and  the 
one  end,  the  one  light,  faith,  and  the  one  great  power  —  grace, 
the  one  terrible  misery  —  sin,  and  the  one  salvation  in  His  kingdom 
and  His  Church  —  all  this  is  now  finally  and  splendidly  and  tri 
umphantly  confirmed  by  the  resurrection.  See  in  reference  to  the 
splendid  biblical  picture  of  the  light:  f.i.,  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus, 
vol.  I,  introduction:  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  pp.  3  and  4,  also 
the  chapter  on  the  activity  of  Christ,  vol.  II,  p.  201.  (Review.) 
See  also  above,  pp.  13-27:  Christus  est  prima  veritas  in  cognoscendo 
et  dicendo. 

(c]  Christ  is  the  truth  for  our  sake :  the  light  of  the  world,  the 
fire  of  light:  ad  hoc  veni  in  mundum  id  testimonium  perhibeam  veritati. 
He  is  thus 

(a)  Auctorjidci:  The  origin  and  the  deliverer  of  our  faith :  quac- 
cunquc  audivi  a  Patre,  nota  vobis  fed  (John  15:  15).  He  delivers  to 
us  the  whole  contents  of  faith,  all  its  mysteries.  To  those  unknown, 
those  who  stand  around  the  streets,  one  does  not  reveal  mysteries. 
Because  Christ  makes  known  to  us  His  mysteries,  which  we  cannot 
penetrate,  therefore  we  are  not  His  servants,  but  His  FRIENDS: 
Jam  non  dicam  vos  servos,  quia  sennis  ncscit  quid  facial  dominus  ejus. 
Vos  autem  dixi  amicos  quia  quaccumque  audivi  a  Patre  meo  nota  fed 
vobis.  John  15:  15.  He  is  also 

((3}  motor  fid ci:  The  mover,  the  motive  of  our  faith.  He,  the 
Risen  Christ,  is  the  auctoritas  Dei  rcvclantis,  qui  nee  falli  nee  fallere 
potest.  (See  above,  p.  232  sqq.  The  offering  of  the  gold  of  faith.) 
Non  credimus  propter  intrisecam  rerum  vcritatem  naturali  rationis 
lumine  pcrspcctam  (Vaticanum  Sess.  Ill,  c.  3),  scd  propter  auctori- 
tatcm  ipsius  Dei  revelantis  (Christi,  qui  resurrcxit  a  mortuis]  qui  nee 
falli  nee  fallere  potest.  See  also  John  4:  42.  The  Son  of  God  moves 
men  to  faith  immediately:  scio,  cui  credidi.  And  as  the  deacon 
today  carries  the  pure  light  into  the  dark  hall  of  the  temple,  so 
Christ  is: 

(y]  Creator  regulae  fidei,  the  creator  and  founder  of  the  light- 
bearer:  the  Church.  He  has  made  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church, 
the  light-bearer,  the  rule  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  she  herself  tells  us 
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directly  what  belongs  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  to  the  deposit  of  faith. 
Whatever  the  light-bearer  represents  and  proposes  to  us  as  the 
light  of  Christ,  as  the  light  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  we  accept 
on  account  of  Christ :  •pro pier  auctoritatcm  ipsius  Dei  Filii  revelantis, 
qui  ncc  falli  nee  fallere  potest.  Lumen  Christi:  Deo  Gratias  —  our 
own  century  cries  out  with  the  newly  baptized  and  the  Christians 
of  ancient  times  (pp.  585,  587). 

This  magnificent  trend  of  thoughts  of  the  liturgy  is,  however, 
much  emphasized  from  another  view.  The  light  is  now  carried  to 
the  blessing  of  the  paschal  candle.  Its  pure  white  wax  is  a  symbol 
of  the  purest  virginal  birth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The  lighting 
of  the  candle  signifies  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  inserted  and 
blessed  grains  of  incense  typify  Christ's  glorified  wounds.  The 
paschal  candle  announces  the  entire  glorification  of  Christ  so  pleas 
ing  and  so  honoring  to  God.  The  Exultet  (Pracconium  Pascliale) 
sings  and  describes  the  Lumen  Christi  —  Deo  Gratias,  developed  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  Exultet  itself  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  splendid  ideas 
to  the  preacher  for  an  emphasis  of  the  great  thoughts  unfolded. 
The  paschal  night,  with  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  is  a  new 
exodus  from  Egypt,  a  new  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
light  of  Christ,  with  Christ  —  the  Victor.  Christ  risen  is  the  morn 
ing  star,  which  knows  no  setting:  ille  inquam  lucifer,  qui  ncscit 
occasum,  illc  qui  regrcssus  ab  infer  is,  toto  coclo  serenus  illuxit.  Here 
we  are  justly  reminded  of  the  light-gleaming  Latcran  of  ancient 
times  and  of  that  ineffable  Easter  joy  of  the  great  holy  night,  when 
even  to  this  day  the  deacon  sings :  Lactetur  et  mater  Ecclesia,  tantis 
illuminatafulgoribus:  et  magnis  populorum  vocibus  haec  aula  resultct. 
Such  rays  of  light  and  of  joy  the  present  day  preacher  must  also 
diffuse  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  listen  attentively  to 
his  words  on  Easter  Sunday.  To  the  new  light  and  fire  the  Church 
brings  a  new  life.  (See  also  below:  History  of  Easter.) 

III.  New  life.  The  Christ  risen  is  not  only  light,  He  is  also 
life  and  brings  life:  new,  supernatural  life,  merited  by  Him  on  the 
cross,  sealed  by  the  resurrection  and  administered  by  the  living 
waters  of  baptism  to  all  men  of  all  times.  All  other  sacraments 
confer  this  life  likewise,  either  to  the  dead,  or,  in  a  richer  fulness,  to 
those  already  living.  The  liturgy  leads  to  the  grandest  celebration 
of  the  supernatural,  to  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  water  and  to 
solemn  baptism.  The  liturgy,  therefore,  reminds  the  preacher  on 
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Easter  (and  Pentecost)  of  the  immeasurable  significance  of  bap 
tism  and  of  supernatural  life.  This  may  all  be  likewise  applied  to 
confession  and  to  communion,  and  thus  be  interwoven  into  the 
paschal  sermons  as  practical  applications.  (See  above  sermons  on 
confession,  p.  308  ff.)  We  would  advise  the  homilist  to  read 
c.  3  and  4  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  which  the  ideas  of  "  the  new 
second  life"  (c.  3),  from  the  new  living  water  (c.  4),  are  developed 
to  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  in  an  immortal  address 
by  the  Messiah  and  thus  to  approach  the  study  of  the  liturgy  of 
Holy  Saturday  with  this  gain.  (See  above,  p.  307.)  The  liturgy  of 
the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  water,  however,  reveals: 

(A]  The  pictures  of  life  contained  in  the  twelve  prophecies.  The 
twelve  lessons,  or  prophecies,  are  mere  types  and  pictures  of  paschal 
life,  of  sanctifying  grace,  of  the  effects  of  baptism  (and  penance). 

The  trend  of  thoughts  may  be  grouped  as  follows:    They  are: 

1.  A  prototype  of  baptism.     The  first  four  lessons  are  historical 
prototypes  of  baptism: 

(a)  The  creation   (lesson   i)   typifies  the  grand   and   splendid 
regeneration  through  baptism  and  the  sanctifying  Easter  grace  of 
Christ  (sacramcntum  regenerationis}. 

(b)  The  ark  (lesson  2)  prophesies  the  salvation  of  the  faithful 
in  the  ocean  of  the  world  and  from  sin  through  the  ark  of  the  Church, 
into  which  we  enter  through  baptism  (janua  ccclesiae}. 

(c)  The  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful  (les 
son  3),  reminds  us  that,  on  the  part  of  God,  the  foundation  of  bap 
tism  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  that,  on  our  part,  faith  is  required 
for  baptism,  according  to  the  example  of  Abraham  (Heb.  16:  17 
sqq . )  (sacra mentum  fidei) . 

(d)  The  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  (lesson  4)  is  fulfilled  by 
passing  through  the  water  of  baptism,  in  which  Satan,  his  army,  his 
confederates,  and  the  old  man  of  sin  are  all  buried,  from  which  new 
men  pass  into  the  promised  land  of  eternity.     (Similar  effects  re 
sult  from  confession  (see  p.   167  sqq.),  compare  also  the  paschal 
hymns  on  Low  Sunday;  post  transitum  marls  rubri  Christo  canamus 
principi;  see  also  the  catacombs  and  the  sarcophagi  of  ancient 
times.)     (See  I  Cor.  10  :  i.)     (Sacramcntum  libertatis.} 

The  prototypes  of  baptism  are  followed  in  the  prophecies  by 

2.  Prototypes  of  the  grace  of  baptism.     Baptism  is 

(a)  A  covenant  with  God  full  of  promises  (lesson  5,  Isa.  54:  55; 
see  baptismal  vows  on  Low  Sunday). 
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(6)  A  reception  of  divine  wisdom  and  power:  disce  ubi  sit  pru- 
dentia,  ubi  sit  virtus,  ubi  sit  intellectus,  ubi  sit  lumen  oculorum  ct  pax. 
Enlightenment  of  the  mind  and  peace  of  the  heart  through  the 
religion  of  Christ,  which  begins  in  baptism.  (Lesson  6,  Baruch, 
3  c.)  Baptism  effects  moreover 

(c)  An  interior  spiritual  and  glorious  resurrection  and,  at  some 
time,  the  exterior  resurrection  of  the  flesh  (lesson  7).  (The  resur 
rection  on  the  field  of  corpses,  Ezek.,  c.  37.) 

(d}  A  cleansing  from  the  mire  and  the  misery  of  sin  and  a  trans 
planting  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  (Lesson  8,  Isa.  4,  with 
tracts  and  oration:  tribuc  popidis  tuis,  qui  ct  vincarum  apud  te 
nomine  ccnscntur  d  scgdum:  ut  spinarum  ct  trilndorum  squalor  c 
resecato,  digna  cjjiciantur  frugc  foccundi.}  (See  above:  Scptuagcsima 
d  Scxagcsima,  pp.  257,  258.)  To  the  prototype  of  the  baptismal 
graces  follow 

3.  Prototypes  of  the  conditions  of  baptism  on  the  part  of  God 
and  of  men.  These  are: 

(a)  On  the  part  of  God  —  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
Lamb  —  Christ  Jesus,  typified  by  the  Jewish  paschal  lamb  (lesson 
9  on  the  paschal  lamb,  Exod.,  c.  12) ; 

(b)  On  the  part  of  men  before  baptism:    faith  and  repentance, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  Ninivites  (lesson  10,  the  repentance 
of  Ninive,  John.  3) ; 

(c}   On  the  part  of  men  after  baptism: 

(a)  Fidelity,  which  stands  the  rest  of  trial  by  fire,  divine  salva 
tion  and  victory-  obtained  in  the  flames  of  temptation  (lesson  12, 
Dan.  3,  the  young  men  in  the  fiery  furnace).1 

We  proceed  now  to  the  fountain  of  life :  to  the  fans  aquae  vivae 
salicntis  in  vitam  aetcrnam. 

(B}  The  fountain  of  life:  the  baptismal  font  and  its  blessing. 
Here  we  should  like  to  recall  once  more  the  general  development 
of  the  ideas:  nova  vita,  aqua  viva,  fons  aquae  vivae  salientis  in  vitam 
aeternam  —  regeneratio  ex  aqua  ct  Spiritu  Sancto  —  sepelire  veterem 
homincm  —  resurgcre  cum  Christo  —  in  novitate  vitae  ambulare,  by 
John,  c.  3,  4,  and  Rom.,  c.  6  (see  p.  162  sqq.). 

The  Church,  which  always  requires  new  fire  and  new  light  and 
new  life,  proceeds  longingly  to  the  baptismal  font :  sicut  cervus  dcsi- 
derat  f antes  aquarum  ita  dcsiderat  anima  ad  Te,  Deus.  For  Easter 

1  See  A.  Schuech,  Pastoralth.,  Taufwasserweihe  (10  ed.,  p.  895)  whom  we  mostly 
follow  in  the  explanation  of  the  prophecies. 
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is  the  day  of  resurrection,  the  day  of  life  and  of  liberty,  of  baptism, 
of  the  sacraments,  by  which  we  are  made  the  life  and  branches  of 
the  vine  —  Christ  Jesus. 

The  blessing  of  the  baptismal  water  presents,  in  every  line,  to 
the  homilist,  most  fruitful  thoughts  for  a  description  of  the  paschal 
sacramental  life,  and  of  the  sacramental  duties  flowing  therefrom. 
Many  of  these  thoughts  are  likewise  connected  with  the  prophecies. 
We  will  here  select,  especially,  the  most  solemn  ceremony:  the  triple 
immersion  of  the  lighted  paschal  candle  into  the  baptismal  font,  the 
symbol  of  Christ  risen.  Grace  is  a  reflection  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  something  of  the  divine  within  us,  as  the  divinity  of  Christ 
itself  is  the  doxa,  the  gloria  Patris,  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the 
splendor  of  His  glory.  It  is  not  we  who  begin  the  Christian  life; 
not  we  who  create  Christian  virtues;  not  we  who  first  acquire  them. 
God  must  sow  all  within  us.  Then  only  our  growing,  our  labor, 
our  struggle  and  battle,  and  our  conquest  begin.  This  we  must 
deeply  impress  upon  the  mind. 

(a)  The  lighted  paschal  candle  is  immersed.  The  risen  Christ 
with  His  glorified  wounds,  the  same  Christ  Who  died  for  us  on  Good 
Friday,  Christ  our  new  light  and  new  life,  gives  the  baptismal  water 
power  in  baptism:  Hie  est  qui  baptizat.  It  is  He  Who  has  merited 
for  us  the  source  of  life  and  life  itself  (causa  meritoria}.  The  candle 
is  immersed  thrice  and  each  time  deeper  —  the  new  life  is  above  all 
a  deep  penetration  of  Christ  and  of  His  sanctifying  grace  into  our 
being.  Then  virtue  implanted  and  infused  by  Him  enables  us  to 
perform  Christian  supernatural  acts.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  He  confers  upon  us  at  the  same  time,  render  this  supernatural 
action  expansive,  ready  for  battle,  and  ideal.  The  immeasurable, 
helping  actual  graces,  finally,  animate  its  every  moment,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  fall  back  into  human  commonplace  trivialities.  The 
paschal  candle  is  immersed 

(b)  with  the  words :  descendat  in  hanc  plenitudincm  fontis  virtus 
Spiritus  Sancti.  The  light  and  the  life  of  Christ,  the 'power  and 
the  fire  of  Christ  are  turned  upon  us  and  conferred  upon  us  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  Who,  as  the  final  fruit  of  Easter,  as  the  donum  Dei, 
the  virtus  supervenientis  Spiritus  Sancti,  comes  from  above.  (See 
p.  173.)  As  the  merit  so  is  likewise  the  distribution  of  life  —  super 
natural.  Even  after  Christ  has  died  for  us  and  is  risen  from  the 
dead,  we  cannot  obtain  His  life  and  His  grace  through  our  own 
power.  (See  pp.  495,  497,  501.)  The  paschal  candle  is  immersed 
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(c)  by  the  priest.     Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  established 
the  Church.     The  Risen  Christ  organized  her.     The  Holy  Ghost 
perfects  her.     This  Church  directs  the  ordinary  way  to  the  light 
and  life  of  Christ.     The  paschal  candle  is  immersed 

(d)  into  the  water.     God's  supernatural  will  is  law.     If,  for  the 
humiliation  of  proud  man,  who  turned  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  He  now  connects  the  new  life,  by  means  of  an  insignificant 
creature,  to  a  few  drops  of  water,  who  will  dare  complain  against 
God?     In  His  sublime  address  to  Nicodemus,  which  is  all  spirit 
and  truth,  the  Son  of  God  combines  the  conferring  of  life  and  light, 
merited  by  Him  and  the  great  supernatural  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  water  of  baptism.     Therefore,  the  enlightened  persons  of 
Rome  had  also  to  descend  into  the  basin  of  the  baptistery  of  the 
Lateran.     And  today  parents  must  bring  their  children  as  early  as 
possible  to  the  baptismal  font.     Today  every  enlightened  person 
must  also  kneel  at  the  confessional  if  he  desires  to  regain  grace,  etc. 
(See  the  doctrine  of  the  strictly  prescribed  matter  and  form    of 
the  sacraments  in  the  light  of  Easter  — •  compare  the  preface  of  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  water,  which  gratefully  announces  the 
will  of  God.     Compare  also  the  hymns  of  the  Passion:  et  medelam 
ferret  indc,  liostis  nude  laeserat,  —  and  also  the  doctrine  on  sacra- 
mentals  in  this  paschal  light  and  therewith  the  texts  of  the  blessing 
of  the  palms  and  of  the  paschal  candle.)    The  supreme  point  of  the 
liturgy  is  as  follows: 

IV.  The  fulness  of  the  new  fire,  of  the  new  light,  and  of  the 
neu*  life  in  Christ  and  through  Christ  in  us:  or  the  full  celebration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  our  resurrection  in  the 
mass  of  Alleluja.  From  the  longing  litany  of  All  Saints  and 
the  final  Kyrie-cries,  there  arises  a  deep,  humble  cry  for  mercy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  mass.  Then  at  the  gloria  an  incon 
ceivable  joy  over  the  resurrection  breaks  forth  amidst  festive 
chants  and  peals  of  the  organ  and  of  the  bells,  a  joy  so  immense 
and  so  exalted  that  its  surging  billows  seem  to  vie  with  the  rolling 
of  the  eternal  streams  of  joy:  for  the  feast  of  Easter  and  Easter 
grace  are  the  very  beginning  of  heaven  within  us.  After  the  Epistle 
the  solemn  alleluja  is  intoned  three  times  and  the  choir  carries  its 
echo  into  every  land,  as  it  were.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  c.  28, 
announces  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  the  Epistle  (Col.  c.  3)  our 
resurrection  —  consurrexistis  cum  Christo  —  quae  sursum  sunt  quae- 
rite  —  mortui  estis  (peccato).  Vita  vestra  est  abscondita  cum  Christo 
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in  Deo.  Cum  Christus  apparuerit  vita  vestra  (on  the  day  of  death 
and  of  judgment) :  tune  et  vos  appercbitis  cum  ipso  in  gloria  (see  p. 
162).  This  is  the  necessary  condensation  of  the  entire  liturgy  of 
the  new  fire,  light,  and  life  here  below  and  there  above  through 
Christ.  —  And  as  a  pledge  Christ  Himself  descends  :  The  celebra 
tion  of  mass  and  Holy  Communion  again  take  place.  And  after  the 
celebrant  has  received  the  glorified  Christ — the  Vesper  joy  unites 
with  the  paschal  jubilation  of  Holy  Communion :  and  the  psalm  of 
jubilation:  Laudatc  and  the  Magnificat  soar  like  volumes  of  joy 
aloft  to  the  victorious  paschal  Lamb:  jluminis  impetus  laetificat 
civitatcm  Dei.  New  fire,  new  light,  and  new  life  —  all  have  received 
from  Christ  and  through  Christ;  they  have  carried  it  concealed 
within  themselves,  for  all  eternity.  In  the  meantime  it  had  become 
Easter  morning.  Never  was  there  such  a  solemn  dismissal  of  the 
assembly  as  on  this  morning,  when  untold  hosts  poured  out  of  the 
doors  of  the  Later  an  basilica  into  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.  And  today  even,  an  echo  of  those  days  resounds 
from  Holy  Saturday  to  Easter  Saturday:  itc  missa  est:  allcluja, 
allduja !  —  Deo  gr alias  !  Allcluja,  allcluja ! 

We  remind  the  preacher  on  Easter  once  more  of  the  liturgy  of 
Holy  Saturday  as  a  first  source  of  Easter  sermons.  The  funda 
mental  thoughts  —  new  fire,  new  light,  and  new  life  — and  also  a  rich 
abundance  of  special  thoughts  —  present  grateful  material  for 
years  to  come. 

§45.   EASTER 

The  History  of  Easter 

i.  Sunday  as  an  Easter  celebration.  Easter  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Christian  feasts.  The  oldest  traceable  celebration  of 
Easter  is  the  celebration  of  Sunday  as  a  weekly  celebration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  as-  a  day  of  the  eucharistic  celebration 
and  sermon.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  7 :  20,  we  read:  Una  autcm 
Sabbati  cum  convcnuissemus  ad  frangendum  pattern,  Paulus  disputa- 
bat  cum  cis,  profccturus  in  crastinum  protraxitque  sermoncm  usque  in 
mediam  noctcm.  In  I  Cor.  16:2  we  have  again  the  die  una  Sabbati  or 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  presumably  the  day  of  congregating.  St. 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse  i :  10,  designates  the  day  of  the  first  vision  of 
the  secret  revelation  as  the  Dies  Dominica.  The  Sabbath,  besides 
the  Sunday,  was  at  first  kept  by  the  Judaic-Christians,  but  was  later 
declared,  with  the  entire  law  of  the  old  Testament,  not  binding  upon 
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the  Christians  converted  from  paganism,  and  later  this  was  extended 
to  all  Christians  in  general.  The  celebration  of  Sunday  grew  from 
an  ecclesiastical  practise  to  an  ecclesiastical  precept.  And  thus  the 
formerly  still  tolerated  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  gradually  dis 
appeared,  as  the  conviction  grew  that  the  lex  Vetcris  Tcstamenti  had 
become  a  lex  nwrtua  and  even  mortifera.  This  was  the  case  as  soon 
as  the  converted  pagans  had  become  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  The  lex  dtiina  moralis,  not  suspended,  which  con 
tained  at  one  time  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  was  now  fulfilled  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Sunday.  The  name  and  the  notion  of  the  Sab 
bath,  however,  remained  venerable  unto  this  very  day.  Also  the 
original  great  Sabbatarian  ideas  (pp.  170,  453,  543)  were  assumed  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Sunday  and  emphasized  and  crowned  by  the 
festive  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tints  Sunday 
became  the  most  ancient  Easter  celebration,  traceable  to  the  very  times 
of  I  lie  Apostles.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  expressly  testify  that 
"the  Apostolic  translation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  celebration  of 
Sunday  obtained  force  on  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  week.  (Letter  15  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius 
Ant.  Magn.  9,  Justin.  Apol.  I,  67.)  The  remark  of  Silvia,  of  the 
year  385,  is  also  interesting:  The  Gospel  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  read  in  Jerusalem  every  Sunday,  after  the  psalmody  of 
Quinquagesima,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  (102,  p.  71  cod.; 
ed.  Geyer  c.  44,  2,  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  6).  The  Sunday  ser 
vice  appears  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Church-history,  as  a  nocturnal  office  with  psalms,  lessons  from  the 
Scriptures  and  prayers,  to  which,  early  in  the  morning,  the  eucharis- 
tic  celebration  was  joined  (see  the  renowned  letter  of  Pliny,  Ep.  10: 
96:  ante  lucem  convenire).  The  second  part  was  called  the  oblatio, 
later  missa.  Prior  to  this  the  missa  only  meant  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation  at  the  close  of  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice. 
This  concept  is  especially  clearly  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
Peregrinatio  Silviae  (ed.  Gamurrini  99,  68:  et  facta  oblatione  fit 
missa1 ).  The  celebrations  of  Easter,  of  Sunday,  and  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  in  connection  with  the  transferred  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath,  were  therefore  most  closely  combined. 

2.  The  feast  of  Easter.  The  feast  of  Easter  is  the  oldest  of  all 
feasts.  A  very  obvious  psychological  and  important  fact  occa 
sioned  its  first  celebration.  It  was  the  feast  above  all  others  which 

1  Kellner,  Heortology,  note  2,  and  p.  64. 
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instituted  itself  (see  p.  170).  Historically  considered,  the  feast  of 
Easter  grew,  among  the  Judaic-Christians,  more  from  the  soil  of  the 
Jewish  Pascha  and  among  the  Pagan-Christians,  from  the  Sunday 
celebration  of  the  resurrection,  since  the  Sunday  of  the  first  month 
(March),  which  presented  the  greatest  probability  of  being  the 
actual  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection,  was  most  solemnly 
celebrated. 

(a)  Probable  Apostolic  witnesses.     From  I.  Cor.  5:7,  8,  Fratrcs 
.  .  .  cxpurgata  vctus  ferment-urn,  ut  sitis  nova  conspcrsio,  sicut  cstis 
azymi.     Etcnim  Pasc/ia   nostrum   immolatus  est  Christ  us.     Itaque 
epulemur  .  .  .  in  azymis  sinceritatis  ct  veritalis,  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  the  Sunday  celebration  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the 
central  importance  of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  I.  Cor.  15:  14,  it 
might  possibly  be  justly  concluded  that  even  the  Apostles  celebrated 
a  Christian  feast  of  Easter  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Pascha. 

(b)  The  most  ancient  Christian  witnesses.     Testimonies  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  are  wanting.     But  this  is  a  mere  accidence  and 
does  not  serve  any  further  conclusion.     The  interpolated  letter  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Philippians,  c.  14,  mentions  Easter,  but  in  a  man 
ner  that,  of  itself,  points  to  a  later  time.     The  two  Apologias  of 
Justin  are  silent  on  the  question  of  the  Easter  celebration.     The 
dialogue  with  Tryphon  (c.  40  and  no)  mentions  it.      Then  follow 
the   well-known    documents   of   ecclesiastical   history,    about    the 
paschal  quarrels  of  most  ancient  times.     Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  came  to  Rome  under  Pope  Anicetus  (about  157-168),  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  Antiochean  Easter  custom  with  the  Roman. 
A  union  was  not  effected,  but  Anicetus  permitted  the  Asiatic  bishops 
to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  solemnly  in  Rome,  therefore  retaining 
with  Polycarp  a  perfect  ecclesiastical  unity.1      We  find  a  classical 
witness  concerning  the  Easter  celebration  in  Tertullian;   though  he 
means  by  Pascha  a  longer  period,  wherein  the  Passion  and  the  resur 
rection  of  Christ  are  celebrated  and  a  fast  takes  place  and  baptism 
is  administered.    He  means  most  probably  by  Pascha  and  Holy- 
week  and  Easter-week,  or  the  Triduum  sacrum  with  Easter-week, 
a  time  in  which,  even  at  that  time,  each  day  had  a  liturgical  cele 
bration  —  collccta?     From   this   general   usage   of    language   were 

1  Hergenroether-Kirsch,  Handbuch  der  allg.  Kirchengeschichte,  I.  p.  224. 

2  Collecta  is  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  faithful,  gr.  synaxis,  see  II.  Paral.  7,  9, 
and  Esd.  8:  18.     Hieron.  In  Epist.  ad  Gal.  3:  6.     Joan  .  .  .  nihil  aliud  per  singula 
sabbati  solebat  proferre  collectas  nisi  hoc:  Filioli,  diligite  alterutruml   See  the  breviary, 
feast  of  St.  John,  Apostle,  II.  Nocturn. 
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formed  the  names  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Good  Friday: 
crTavpaxTLfjiov  (Easter  of  the  Cross,  Good  Friday)  and 
a  avacrTctcrt/xo^  (Easter  of  the  Resurrection,  p.  373). 
(c)  The  determination  of  the  time  of  Easter:  (a)  Easter  as  a  fixed 
day.  Since  Christ  suffered,  died,  and  resurrected  within  the  days 
of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Easter,  the  memorial  day  of  the  Passion  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  naturally  became,  in  a  manner,  con 
nected  with  the  feast  of  the  paschal  celebration.  It  \vould  cer 
tainly  have  been  most  natural  to  investigate  upon  what  day  of 
March  or  April,  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Christ,  783  u.  c.,  the  i5th 
of  Nisan,  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  had  fallen.1  On  the  gth 
of  Nisan,  i.e.,  on  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  Lord 
had  arrived  in  Bethany  (p.  348  sqq.).  On  the  gth,  i.e.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the  loth,  a  Sunday,  the  palm-procession  took 
place.  On  the  nth  of  Nisan,  a  Monday,  the  curse  of  the  fig-tree 
and  the  second  purification  of  the  Temple  took  place.  On  the  i2th 
of  Nisan,  Tuesday,  occurred  various  conversations  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  the  widow's  mite  was  offered,  and 
the  request  of  the  gentiles  to  approach  Christ  was  made.2  On 
Wednesday,  the  i3th  of  Nisan,  Judas  made  the  bargain  to  betray 
Christ.  The  i4th  of  Nisan  of  the  year  of  the  death  of  Christ  was 
a  Thursday  and  the  day  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  the  prayer  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,  and  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Compare  Ambrose,  Ep.  23,  Grimm,  VI.  B.  S.  100  sqq.)  The  i5th 
of  Nisan,  Friday,  was  the  actual  day  of  the  Passion  and  death  of 
Christ.  In  that  year  the  Jews  had  transferred  the  eating  of  the 
pasch  to  this  day,  and  to  it  are  referred  the  words  of  John  18:  28, 
of  the  eating  of  the  paschal  supper.  The  Lord  most  probably 
celebrated  the  pasch  at  the  legal  time  on  Thursday.  (See  Belser, 
Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  S.  312  and  S.  IV.  Geschichte  des  Leidens 
Christi,  S.  136  sqq.,  153  sqq.)  The  i6th  of  Nisan,  Sabbath,  and 
the  paschal  Sabbath  at  that,  was  a  day  as  quiet  as  the  grave. 
The  1 7th  of  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  All  these  days  could  be  determined,  in 
the  year  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  by  the  corresponding  days  of  the 
month  of  a  non-hebraic  calendar,  of  which  the  solar  year  was  the 
basis.  Then,  in  each  year  the  memorial  days  would  have  been 
celebrated  just  on  those  days  of  the  months,  fixed  once  and  forever, 
on  which  they  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus 

1  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  35  sqq.      2  See  above,  p.  339  sqq.,  another  conception. 
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the  week-day  would  occasionally  have  changed,  but  the  originally 
selected  date  of  the  month  would  certainly  have  remained  the 
same.  But  such  a  calculation  and  fixing  was  not  adopted  in  the 
early  days.  After  several  decades  the  calculation  had  become  very 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  on  account  of  some  circumstances 
which  are  still  to  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  celebrated  in  several  churches  on  March  25,  as  a 
fixed  day.  The  calculations  which  were  the  basis  of  the  selection 
of  this  day  were  erroneous.  But  the  practise  itself,  to  celebrate 
Easter  upon  a  fixed  day  of  the  month,  was  one  entirely  isolated.1 

(/3)  Easter  as  a  movable  feast.  —  A  series  of  reasons  argue  for 
the  celebration  of  a  movable  feast.  First,  and  above  all,  is  its 
connection  with  the  Jewish  Pascha.  Next  comes  the  determina 
tion  to  retain  Friday  and  Sunday  as  memorial  days  of  the  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  The  Sunday  had  already  been 
adopted  as  a  liturgical  day,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  weekly 
celebration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thus  it  was  but  natural 
to  attach  the  solemn  annual  celebration  of  the  resurrection  like 
wise  to  a  Sunday.  But  against  these  reasons  arose  a  long  series  of 
difficulties. 

(aa)  The  Jewish  practise.  On  a  1 4th  of  Nisan,  the  eve  before  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  the  Israelites  slaughtered  the  first  paschal  lamb. 
The  destroying  Angel  passed  their  homes:  this  was  the  transitus 
Domini  phase,  Hebr.,  pesach,  Aramaic,  passah,  pascha-passage,  the 
sparing,  from  which  the  Greek  Pascha  is  derived.  Thus,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  annually  killed  and  eaten  on  the  i/j.th  of  Nisan.  From  the 
i4th  of  Nisan  to  the  2ist  only  unleavened  bread  was  eaten:  these  were 
the  days  of  the  unleavened  bread.  Especially  sacred  were  Nisan 
15.  the  first  and  Nisan  21.  the  last  day.  They  were  holy 
days.  In  the  year  of  the  death  of  Jesus  the  Jews  most  probably 
transferred  the  killing  and  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  to  Nisan 
i5-2  (See,  however,  p.  410.)  Nisan  16.  was  especially  distinguished 
by  the  offering  of  the  first  barley  gifts  and  of  a  yearling  lamb. 
In  Palestine  the  barley  generally  ripened  in  the  month  of  March. 
Besides,  the  Jewish  year  wras  a  luni-solar  year  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
each  of  which  began  with  the  new  moon.  The  lunar  year  is  eleven 

1  More  recently  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  fixed  upon  Friday,  April  7, 
783  u.  c.,  the  30th  year  after  Christ.     (See  above,  Good-Friday.) 

2  Other  opinions  and  their  reasons  see  in  Besler,  Einleitung,  i.  d.  N.  T.    312  n.  18 
u.  p.  136  sqq.,  153  sqq. 
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and  one  quarter  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year.  This  had  to  be 
equalized  in  some  way,  otherwise  the  ist  of  Nisan,  f.i.,  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month,  would  have  occurred  in  every  season  of  the  year 
of  any  given  generation.  If,  therefore,  it  appeared  as  if  the  end  of 
the  month  Nisan  would  occur  during  the  vernal  equinoxes,  then  an 
intercalary  month,  extended  at  will  or  by  necessity,  was  inserted 
before  Nisan  i.  The  equinox  could  be  controlled,  since  the  sun 
enters  on  March  20  into  the  sign  of  the  ram  (Aries),  and  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  autumnal  month  into  the  sign  of  the  scales 
(Libra}.  But  another  period  still  was  to  be  considered.  If  the 
barley  was  not  ripe  on  the  i6th  of  Nisan,  the  calculation  for  this  barley 
offering  had  to  be  made  accordingly.  This  was  done,  f.i.,  by  a 
prolongation  of  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  The  rule  was 
that  the  month  was  to  begin  on  the  day  on  which  the  lunar  crescent 
appeared  in  the  evening  twilight.  Moreover,  there  was  another 
rule:  the  Paschawas  to  be  celebrated  at  a  time  when  the  sun  appeared 
in  the  sign  of  Aries.  But  if  the  vernal  equinox  occurred-  after 
the  1 6th  of  Nisan  or  still  later,  then  the  intercalary  system  had  to 
be  made  use  of.  These  circumstances,  but  especially  the  offering 
of  the  barley  and  other  liturgical  considerations,  occasioned  a  far- 
extended  movability  of  the  paschal  feast.  The  respective  decisions 
were  committed  to  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  Talmud 
has  transmitted  to  us  a  remarkable  writing  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the 
teacher  of  St.  Paul,  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  of  Media: 
"We  hereby  desire  to  make  it  known  to  you  that,  since  the  doves 
are  still  too  tender  and  the  lambs  (for  the  pasch)  are  still  too  young, 
and  the  time  for  the  Abib  is  not  yet  arrived,  we,  in  conjunction  with 
our  colleagues,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  add  thirty  days  to 
the  year."  1  These  circumstances  render  the  change  of  a  Jewish 
date  to  the  Julian-Roman  calendar  extremely  difficult. 

(/8/3)  The  Christian  practise.  Originally  the  Christian  East  fol 
lowed  the  Jewish  practise  entirely.  The  Judaic-Christians  and  the 
former  proselytes  decided  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  calculation 
began  with  the  i4th  of  Nisan,  the  day  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The  first 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Christians  desired  not  only  to 
celebrate  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  the  151)1  of  Nisan,  but  also 
the  day  of  the  resurrection.  For  this  purpose,  for  the  reasons  al 
ready  mentioned,  the  iyth  of  Nisan  was  simply  not  chosen,  which 

1Kellner,  Hcortology,  p.  34.  whose  interesting  explanations  we  have  mainly 
followed  here. 
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might  occur  on  different  days  of  the  week,  but  the  Sunday  after  the 
1 5th  Nisan.  The  oft-recurring  translation  of  the  Jewish  Easter 
was  thus  rendered  very  inconvenient  on  account  of  considerations 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  these  translations,  on  the  other  hand, 
effected  an  equalization  of  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year:  but  they 
were  really  effected  without  any  particular  scientific  basis.  Still 
the  East  clung  generally  to  a  calculation  of  Easter  which  always 
began  with  the  Jewish  i/j-th  of  Nisan,  or  celebrated  the  paschal  feast 
itself  on  the  i4th  of  (ev.  1 5th) Nisan:  thus  did  the  Judaizing  Catholic 
Quartodecimans.  Yet  these  Quartodecimans  were,  in  spite  of  their 
leaning  toward  the  Jews,  far  from  celebrating  a  Je\vish  feast  with 
paschal  rites.  The  Eastern  practise  was  traceable  to  an  Apostolic 
tradition,  and  was,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  besides  the  Julian-Roman  calendar,  there 
was  a  Jewish  lunar  calendar,  or  one  closely  related  to  it.  But  soon 
there  sprang  up  a  heretical  quartodeciman  party  which  celebrated 
Easter  always  on  the  i4th  of  Nisan  with  a  pasclial  lamb:  this  party 
secretly  sought  to  introduce  Judaism  in  some  form,  and  to  declare 
the  lex  mortua  and  mortifera  veteris  testamenti  as  obligatory.  These 
were,  in  part,  Ebionites. 

In  the  difficulties  that  thus  naturally  arose  from  changing  the 
Jewish  calendar  into  the  Roman  and  from  liturgical  reasoning,  other 
important  points  were  taken  into  account  in  Rome  and  in  the  West 
in  the  calculation  of  the  paschal  feast  and  cycles  and  tide.  The 
1 5th  of  Nisan  necessarily  always  occurred  near  the  first  vernal  full 
moon,  on  that  nearest  the  vernal  equinox  or  the  full  moon  occur 
ring  therein.  Thus  in  Rome  and  Alexandria  the  regulations  for 
Easter,  still  generally  in  existence  today, were  developed.  Easter  falls 
upon  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  succeeding  the  ver 
nal  equinox.  In  Rome  this  term  was  adhered  to  ever  since  the  days 
of  Sixtus  I,  and  probably  earlier,  as  documentary  evidence  shows. 

Other  differences  arose.  The  Asians  celebrated  the  Last  Supper 
and  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  on  the  i4th  of  Nisan,  no  matter 
on  what  day  of  the  week  it  occurred,  and  likewise  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  on  the  i6th,  ev.  the  i  yth  of  Nisan.  Some  also  celebrated 
the  1 4th  of  Nisan  as  a  day  of  joy  over  the  redemption.  Rome  and  the 
West,  on  the  contrary,  celebrated  continually  on  a  Friday  and  a 
Sunday,  even  though  the  former  did  not  fall  on  the  i5th  of  Nisan. 
In  that  case  the  following  Friday  or  Sunday  was  celebrated. 

The  well-known  journey  of  Polycarp,  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
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to  Rome  to  see  Pope  Anicetus,  in  order  to  effect  a  uniformity,  has 
already  been  mentioned;  but  the  ancient  custom  was  retained  on 
both  sides. 

The  attempt  and  finally  the  order  of  Pope  Victor  to  effect  a  uni 
formity  through  various  synods,  found  great  applause  in  the  East. 
Pope  Victor  was  disposed  to  proceed  with  extreme  measures  against 
the  few  who,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
Sunday  as  an  Easter  celebration,  but  St.  Irenaeus  succeeded  in 
preventing  this  by  recalling  the  action  of  Anicetus. 

At  the  council  of  Nice,  in  525,  the  Roman  custom  was  prescribed 
for  everywhere,  after  having  already  been  adopted  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Church.  It  was  this  council  which  ended  likewise  the 
strife  whether  or  not  Easter  could  occur  before  or  after  the  i4th  of 
Nisan,  and  was  to  be  fixed  before  or  after  the  equinox.  The  council 
forbade  the  celebration  of  Easter  with  the  Jews,  and  ordered  that 
it  had  to  be  celebrated  always  on  the  Sunday  after  the  i4th  of  Nisan. 
The  1 4th  of  Nisan  was  always  to  be  fixed  after  the  vernal  equinox,  so 
that  Easter  was  not  to  be  celebrated  twice  within  the  same  solar 
year.  If  the  i4th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Saturday,  then  the  feast  of  Easter 
was  to  follow  eight  days  afterwards.1  Thus,  the  above-mentioned 
custom  was  formed.  (See  especially  Kellner,  Heortology,  pp. 

32~36-) 

(y)    The  name  of  the  feast.    The  liturgical  Greek  word:   Pascha 

has  nothing  in  common  with  Tracr^w,  to  suffer.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebraic  Pesach  —  to  pass  over.  In  the 
Pentateuch  the  word  Pasclia  is  always  taken  in  its  original  sense 
of  transitus,  Phase.  In  the  old  Christian  times,  Pascha  and  dies 
Paschae  mean  Good  Friday  (Ter.  de  or  at.,  c.  8)  as  well  as  Easter 
(de  corona,  c.  3),  and  again  the  entire  passing  by  of  the  Lord,  from 
His  death  to  the  resurrection  and  the  salvation  which  He  thereby 
secured.  Hereunto  the  ancient  Christian  times,  often  connected, 
though  etymologically  wrong,  the  isonymic  Greek  TTOLCT^M  —  to 
suffer.  The  original  Latin  expression  is  Dominica  Rcsurrectionis 
to  which  later  Pascha  was  added.  The  German  word,  Ostern,  is 
the  plural  form  of  the  old-high  German  Ostara,  Ostra,  mdhg.  osier; 
plural,  Ostarum,  Ostern.  This  German  root  is  also  found  in  the 
root  of  Oster*  and  in  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddess  Easter 
(Beda,  de  temporis  ratione,  c.  1:5.  Migne,  Pat.,  Lat.,  XC,  357, 

1  Hergenroether-Kirsch,  Handb.  d.  allg.  Kircheng.,  I.  B.  p.  226. 

2  Compare  mdhg.  Oster-Osten;  Osterreich,  Oesterreich,  Ostereich. 
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see  Kirchen-Lexicon :  Ostern,  B.  9,  1128)  and  Ostra,  the  German 
goddess  of  liberty.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  spiritually  super 
natural  feast. 

§  46.   EASTER.    A  LITURGIC-HOMILETIC  VIEW 

At.  last  the  object  of  the  long  serious  preparation  for  Easter  is 
arrived.  He  Who  is  risen  stands  before  us  in  all  His  majesty. 
All  the  jubilation  over  the  risen  Christ,  which  Holy  Saturday  had 
already  intoned,  converges  with  a  mighty  pressure,  like  a  great 
stream  of  immeasurable  joy,  in  the  office  of  Easter  and  in  the  Easter 
mass.  No  day  is  as  great,  as  significant,  and  as  immeasurable  in 
time  and  eternity  as  this.  The  Church  expresses  the  greatness  of 
this  day  in  the  constantly  repeated  words:  liacc  cst  dies,  quam 
fecit  Dominus,  cxultcmus  ct  laetemur  in  ca.  Even  the  shortness  of 
the  office,  the  omission  of  the  various  lessons,  of  the  changing 
chapters  and  hymns  are  deep-meaning  expressions  of  Easter  joy, 
which  on  this  day  knows  only  the  Gospel  and  the  Alleluia  of  the 
resurrection.  During  Holy-week  a  whole  series  of  ornamental 
additions  of  the  office  was  removed.  The  liturgy  itself  appeared 
as  a  stripped  altar.  But  during  Easter-week  a  whole  series  of 
these  liturgical  ornamentations  is  strikingly  removed:  instead 
thereof  appear  the  Alleluia  and  the  joyful  cry:  liacc  est  dies,  quam 
fecit  Dominus,  exultcmus  ct  laetemur  in  ca !  During  Easter-week 
the  Church  does  not  present  any  of  the  heterogeneous  and  cus 
tomary  lessons  of  the  nocturns.  She  contents  herself  with  the 
one  great  Gospel  of  the  Risen  Lord.  She  has  not  composed  any 
hymns  for  Easter.  The  whole  liturgical  celebration  is  one  hymn 
on  Christ,  in  whom  now  all  the  divine  majesty,  which  during  Lent 
broke  through  here  and  there,  concentrates  itself  in  the  fulness  of 
brightest  rays.  Let  us  strive  first  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the 
liturgy. 

I.  The  office.     The  (only)  nocturn  is  a  song  and  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Risen  Christ.    The  lauds  are  a  canticle  in  honor 
of  Him  Who  is  risen  (adoration,  love,  and  thanksgiving). 

II.  The  Mass.     In  the  Mass  of  Easter  we  may  distinguish  the 
following  connected  principal  ideas: 

(a)  The  Easter  cry  of  Christ:  Resurrexi,  alleluia.     (Introit.) 

(b)  The  Easter  act  of  Christ  (the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in 
the  Gospel). 

(c)  Our  own  Easter  act.     (Our  resurrection  from  error  and 
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sin  to  faith  and  to  grace  by  baptism,  through  the  Easter  sacraments, 
and  the  renovation  of  our  lives.  (Epistle,  I  Cor.,  c.  5.) 

((/)  Our  Easter-petition  to  God:  Qiti  per  unigcnitum  tuum 
nobis  actcrnitatis  ad  Hum  rescrasti.  (See  the  oration.) 

(e)  Our  Easter  joy:  hacc  cst  dies,  quam  fecit  Dominus,  cxul- 
temus  ct  lademur  in  ca.  (Graduate  and  Communio.} 

(/)    Our  Easter  song  —  the  sequence:    Viclimac  paschali  laudcs. 

Another  conception.  We  may  reduce  the  rich  significance  of  the 
mass  to  two  main  ideas:  Christ's  resurrection  and  our  own. 

(a]  Christ's  resurrection.  Christ  announces  Himself  in  His  resur 
rection  as 

(a)  The  Son  of  God,  Who  rises  through  His  own  power.  Resurrexit, 
non  est  hie:  vidcle  locum  ubi  posucrunt  cum.  The  Gospel  announces 
this  fact:  Christ  Himself  announces  it  in  the  Introit.  The  Church  puts 
the  words  of  Psalm  138  in  a  proper  and  deeply  significant  sensus  accom- 
modatus,  into  the  mouth  of  the  risen  Christ  Who  announces  His  own  deed. 
Christ  announces  Himself  solemnly  as  the  victorious  Son  of  God.  He 
addresses,  as  it  were,  at  His  resurrection,  the  Father  in  Heaven  and  man 
on  earth  in  the  words:  resurrexi  et  adhuc  sum  tecum,  allcluja:  I  rose  up 
(oh  God !)  and  am  still  with  Thee  (in  spite  of  the  dreadful  suffering  and 
death,  united  to  Thee,  oh  God!)  Alleluia!  Thou  hast  placed  thine 
omnipotent  hand  upon  me:1  Alleluia.  Wonderful  is  thy  wisdom,  thy 
divine  knowledge,  thine  intelligence,  thy  plan  and  thy  designs  (in  my 
resurrection).  Alleluia,  alleluia!  Lord,  Thou  hast  proved  me  (in  suffer 
ing  and  in  death).  But  Thou  hast  known  me  (the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  Man).  Thou  hast  known  my  rest  (in  the  grave)  and  my  resur- 

1  In  the  Messianic  resurrection  the  "  So£o. "  the  "Divine  glory,"  the  "hand"  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  revealed.  The  Father  raises  the  Son  by  His  all-power 
ful  hand,  that  all  may  believe  in  Him;  this  is  for  Him  the  greatest  testimony  of  the 
Father.  The  Son  Himself  arises,  through  His  own  power,  because  He  is  God  — 
and  just  through  the  resurrection  the  splendid  rays  of  the  previously  given  proofs  of 
the  divinity  are  transformed  into  a  full,  resplendent  sun:  Oriens  ex  alto.  (See  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  2:  32;  3:  15;  4:  10;  Rom.  4:  24;  6:  4;  8:  n;  I.  Pet.  3:  10;  John 
16:  7,  5.  Grimm,  Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VII.  B.  p.  327,  note.)  Once  upon  a  time,  in 
a  glorious  series  of  miracles:  Nairn,  Genesareth,  Gergesa,  Jairus,  and,  on  the  road  to 
the  final  miracle,  in  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  suffered  from  an  issue  of  blood, 
Christ  had  gloriously  planned  and  victoriously  emphasized  that  He  performs  His 
miracles  by  His  own  power:  "I  know  that  virtue  is  gone  out  from  me."  (Luke  8:  46; 
Mark  5:  31.)  Only  recently,  in  the  liturgy  of  Lent,  the  Church  emphasized  the 
same,  when  she  celebrated  the  greatest  miracles  and  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent  and  placed  them,  as  miracles  performed  by  His  own  power, 
in  juxtaposition  to  those  of  Elias  and  of  Eliseus,  which  were  wrung,  as  it  were,  by 
prayer  from  God.  (See  above,  p.  282.)  This  personal  power  appears  at  Easter  in 
its  fullest  light.  Christ  performed  the  Easter  act  by  His  own  divine  power. 
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rection.  Glory  be  to  Thee!  (Thou  hast  known  the  entire  immeasurable 
significance  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  resurrection  effected  by  Thee 
and  by  me.)  Thus,  we  may  conceive  the  sensus  accommodatus  of  Psalm 
138  from  the  spirit  of  the  Psalm  itself  and  from  the  sacred  explanation 
of  the  Church.  This  Son  of  God  is  honored  by  angels  (Gospel)  and  by 
men  (Gospel),  by  the  world  and  the  universe,  even  by  His  enemies. 
For  Christ  rose  as  Redeemer  and  Judge:  Terra  tremuit  et  quievit,  dum 
resurgeret  injudicio  Deus,  alleluja  (offertory,  Ps.  75).  Even  His  enemies 
must  yield:  Quare  fremuerunt  gentcs  et  populi  meditati  sunt  inania? 
Ego  constitutes  sum  Rex  ab  eo  super  Sion  montem  sanctum  cjus  .  .  . 
Dominus  dlxit  ad  me:  Filius  meus  es  tu,  ego  hodie  genui  te.  These  words 
of  the  second  Messianic  Psalm,  which  we  recite  in  the  paschal  nocturn 
of  Easter,  are  fulfilled  precisely  on  this  Easter  day.  The  guards  at  the 
grave  flee  before  the  Angel  of  Easter.  They  announce  the  resurrection 
of  the  Son  of  God  also  to  His  enemies.  And  all  the  fury  and  the  planning 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ  could  not,  even  to  this  day,  remove  from  the 
earth  the  Son  of  God  nor  faith  in  Him:  Qui  habitat  in  coelis  irridcbit  eos 
et  Dominus  subsannabit  eos.  Aye,  many  of  His  former  enemies  became 
His  friends,  as  the  antiphon  of  the  second  psalm  of  the  office  declares: 
Postulavi  Patrem,  alleluja,  dedit  mihi  gentes,  alleluja,  in  haercditatcm, 
alleluja.  (Compare  also  the  following  paragraph,  especially  the  history 
of  Easter.) 

On  the  basis  of  these  liturgical  ideas,  the  preacher,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
might  insert  several  convincing  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and,  in 
fact,  by  looking  backward  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  and  forward  into  the 
history  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (compare  §  47),  and  by 
viewing  in  the  distance  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  the  future.  But 
these  convincing  arguments  should  not  be  presented  in  a  dry  manner  of 
academic  language,  nor  as  if  only  doubters  were  present;  they  should 
appear  to  the  soul  of  the  hearers  as  mightily  arousing  and  animating 
facts  of  the  Gospel  (see  §§  47  and  48)  and  of  history.  The  proofs  and 
the  testimonies  of  the  divinity  of  the  Risen  Christ  might  likewise  be  set 
into  a  frame  of  several  of  the  verses  of  the  Psalm :  Quare  fremuerunt  gentes. 
A  striking  application  of  faith  and  the  motive  of  faith  [f .i.  —  Who  is  it 
that  induces  us  to  believe?  The  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus:  Qui  nee  f  alii 
nee  fallere  potest]  or  some  other  convincing  central  conclusion  of  the 
entire  religious  life  [f.i.:  This  Christ  is  still  today  the  immovable 
foundation  of  our  religion  (Fundamentum  enim  aliud  nemo  potest  ponere, 
praeter  id,  quod  positum  est,  quod  est  Jesus  Christus.  I  Cor.  3:11)]  might 
transform  this  one  point  into  a  complete  festive  sermon  (p.  440  sqq.). 

Christ  announces  Himself  in  the  resurrection. 

(/3)  as  the  God-Man.  As  God-Man,  Christ  the  Redeemer  is  the 
paschal  lamb,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
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The  glorified  wounds  announce:  I  am  He  who  died  on  Good  Friday. 
Now,  I  am  risen.  It  is  therefore  true,  an  incontestable  fact,  that  Christ, 
as  He  was  God  and  Man,  has  destroyed  the  handwriting  of  sin  that  stood 
against  us;  He  annihilated  it  and  nailed  it  to  the  cross.  Now,  on  Easter 
the  work  of  the  redemption  is  completed.  Now  redemption  is  elevated 
above  all  doubt.  Millions  of  Christians  go  forth,  therefore,  to  meet 
their  risen  Christ:  Victimae  paschali  laudes  immolant  Christiani.  Agnus 
redemit  oves.  Christus  innocens  Patri  rcconciliamt  peccatores.  Mors 
et  vita  duello  conflixere  mirando:  dux  vilae  mortuus  regnal  minis.  The 
significance  of  the  redeeming  God-Man,  Who  on  Easter  completed  His 
work,  once  and  forever,  might  be  presented  in  a  convincing  and  over 
whelming  manner  by  the  indicated  deeply  significant  conceptions  of 
Christ  which  are  contained  in  the  Sequence.  The  preacher  might  here 
with  compare  the  preface  of  the  cross  and  of  Easter:  vere  dignum  et 
justum  est  acquum  et  salutare.  Te  quidem  omni  tempore,  sed  in  hoc  potis- 
simum  gloriosius  praedicare,  cum  Pascha  Nostrum  immolatum  est  Christus. 
Ipse  enim  vere  est  agnus,  qui  abstulit  peccata  mundi.  Qui  mortem  nostram 
moriendo  destruxit  et  vitam  rcsurgendo  reparavit.  Several  of  the  dogmatic 
thoughts  on  sacrifice,  explained  on  Passion  Sunday,  might  also  be  ex 
plained  by  the  above  text  in  the  complete  light  of  Easter  (p.  287  sqq., 
pp.  290-297).  The  sacrifice  should  be  presented  as  absolutely  completed  and 
crowned.  Now  the  harvest  of  the  paschal  fruits  might  begin  by  all 
who  co-operate. 

The  idea  developed  under  a  and  /3  might  be  briefly  united  under  one 
theme,  into  one  Easter  sermon  with  a  central  application:  Faith  in  the 
Son  of  God  —  Gratitude  to  the  Son  of  God  and  Man  (gratitude  both 
in  thought  and  in  deed).  But  we  celebrate  likewise 

(b)  our  own  resurrection.  This  is  grandly  announced  by  the  Epistle. 
(I  Cor.  5:7  sqq.) 

(a)  expurgate  vetus  Jermentum:  purge  out  the  old  leaven.  The  Jews 
were  obliged  to  remove  from  their  homes  all  the  old  bread,  even  to  the 
smallest  particle,  and  also  the  leaven.  Only  new,  pure,  and  unleavened 
bread  was  to  be  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  We  also  should 
remove  all  the  old  bread,  the  old  leaven  of  sin  and  its  least  vestige 
thoroughly  from  within  —  in  honor  of  the  paschal  lamb  —  Christ  Jesus. 
There  should  remain  no  more  room  for  sin  within  us.  (Rom.  VI.) 
Purge  out  the  old  leaven!  This  is  thoroughly  done  by  a  good  Easter 
confession.  The  first  sermon  of  the  Risen  Christ  was:  Confess  your 
sins!  (See  above,  sermons  on  confession,  p.  308  sqq.)  The  echo  of  the 
Easter  confession  or  also  of  the  preparation  for  the  Easter  confession  is 
Easter  contrition.  It  is  a  splendid  task  to  remove  the  old  leaven,  the 
bread  of  our  lives  leavened  by  sin,  and  to  remove  it  to  the  last  crumb, 
i.e.,  to  conquer  and  to  purge  out  entirely  the  principal  faults  and  the  very 
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smallest  defects  of  character.  A  little  leaven  will  soon  again  corrupt  the 
whole  mass.  (I  Cor.  5:6)  (Practical  individual  applications.)  And  as 
St.  Paul,  in  the  above  quoted  passage,  desires  a  renovation  of  the  whole 
congregation  (compare  the  connection  of  the  Epistle  of  the  feast,  c.  5  of 
I  Cor.),  so  also  does  Christ  today  —  the  Risen  One  —  desire  a  renovation  of 
the  whole  congregation.  (Compare  the  thoughts  of  Holy  Saturday,  p.  399 
sqq.)  Let  every  one  do  his  part.  But  the  Apostle  continues  in  the  Epistle: 

(/3)  ut  sitis  nova  conspersio:  That  you  may  be  a  new  paste,  a  new 
unleavened  bread,  an  immaculate  and  a  new  host  for  Easter.  Itaque 
epnlemur  in  azymis  sinccritatis  et  veritatis.  And  how,  pray?  The 
unleavened  bread  are  the  real,  unadulterated  principles  of  faith. 

(act)  in  azymis  veritatis.  Our  Easters  are  feasts  of  unleavened  bread 
of  truth.  When  do  we  nourish  our  souls  with  this  pure  bread?  When 
the  principles  of  truth  are  our  Easter  food,  and  pass  into  our  very  flesh 
and  blood.  We  have  rendered  homage  to  the  risen  Son  of  God  and  cried 
out  to  Him:  Credo.  Now  it  remains  to  put  this  Credo  into  active  life. 
The  festive  preacher  should  here  descend  to  individual  striking  applica 
tions.  The  father  of  a  family  does  this  by  his  example.  When  the 
young  man  goes  forth  into  the  world,  perhaps  into  a  factory  or  shop 
filled  with  scoffers,  or  into  an  office  of  indifferentists,  or  upon  some 
plantation  or  farm  amongst  non-Catholics,  then  the  image  of  the  father 
comes  before  the  son.  Around  him  he  sees  nothing  but  apostasy  from 
Christ  and  His  Church.  But  in  his  heart  he  will  say:  My  father  was  a 
true  man.  He  kept  his  place  at  work  and  in  following  his  avocation. 
But  I  saw  this  true  and  firm  man  also  kneeling  at  the  confessional  and  at 
the  communion  railing.  Sunday  mass  and  Sunday  sermon  were  to  him 
indispensable  food.  These  reminiscences  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
heart  of  the  son  strengthened  him,  they  became  his  armor.  After 
decades  of  years,  the  son  is  nourished  by  the  real,  pure  Easter  bread 
once  offered  to  him  by  the  example  of  his  father:  Epnlemur  in  azymis 
veritatis.  The  preacher  should  also  present  the  Risen  Christ,  with  His 
principles  of  faith,  to  the  mother,  or  to  a  couple  contemplating  marriage, 
possibly  a  mixed  marriage,  etc.  Upon  such  backgrounds  the  most 
delicate  and  yet  most  important  subjects  may  be  treated  clearly,  strik 
ingly,  and  tactfully,  often  better  and  more  fruitfully  than  ex  professo. 
Besides,  on  these  high  feasts  all  classes,  conditions,  and  catagories  of  the 
faithful  are  represented,  the  lukewarm,  the  wavering,  often  even  the 
unbelievers.  The  pastoral  care  should  therefore  be  at  its  focal  point 
in  these  festive  sermons.  There  is  then  an  opportunity  of  touching  the 
heart  and  the  central  nerves  of  the  congregation.  The  preacher  should 
by  no  means  soar  up  into  the  clouds  of  sublime  thoughts:  but  descend 
to  the  most  striking  applications  of  modern  life:  Sermo  Dei  penetrabilior 
omni  gladio  ancipiti  (see  above,  p.  72,  74,  75,  76  sqq.). 
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(y)  In  azymis  sinceritatis .  The  genuine,  unadulterated  moral  prin 
ciples  of  the  Christian  character  are  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity: 
honesty,  sincerity,  truthfulness.  It  is  Christ  that  speaks  and  says: 
Know  ye  not  that  I  am  holy!  I  am  pure  and  a  teacher  of  sanctity.  I 
am  pure  and  cannot  tolerate  any  defilement!  You  must  walk  before 
Me  in  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  with  a  correct  and  pure  intention. 
Unrighteousness  I  cannot  permit! — The  preacher  should  describe  the 
character  of  the  risen  Christ  in  a  few  lines  and  show,  in  His  light, 
the  condemnation  of  dishonesty,  of  untruthfulness,  of  hypocrisy,  of  the 
plotting  and  doings  of  envy,  of  jealousy  in  the  home,  in  public,  and  in 
the  various  professions  and  the  deceitfulness  and  the  cunning  of  the 
sins  of  the  tongue,  and  show  these  from  texts  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
of  the  Proverbs  (consult  a  concordance)  and  in  sketches  from  life.  No 
long  description  is  necessary  in  these  striking  and  touching  examinations 
of  conscience.  But  everything  should  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
Easter.  (Consult  Pesch,  der  Christ  im  Weltlcbcn;  Pesch,  The  Religious 
Life:  formation  of  character.) 

All  should  result  finally  in  a  resolution  of  a  decisive  and  interior 
renovation:  in  novitate  vitae  ambulemus  (Rom.  c.  6;  see  also:  Thoughts 
on  Holy  Saturday,  p.  399  sqq.;  also  p.  162  sqq.) 

If  the  preacher  desires  to  describe  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  and, 
especially,  of  the  Son  of  Man  (a,  /3),  which  we  have  already  considered 
in  Lent  and  on  Good  Friday,  in  a  smaller  compass,  then  a  formerly 
conceived  sketch  of  an  Easter  sermon  might  well  serve  as  a  basis. 

The  theme :  Our  resurrection  could  also  be  treated  in  an  independent 
manner,  f.i., 

(a)  Our  spiritual  resurrection. 

(a)  In  azymis  veritatis,  by  the  principles  of  faith.     First  a  short  and 
gleefully  victorious  image  of  the  Risen  Christ  as  Veritas!    Ego  sum  rex: 
ego  in  hoc  natus  sum  et  ad  hoc  veni  in  mundum  id  tcstimonium  perhibeam 
veritati  (John  18:  37).     This  moral  resurrection  should  also  be  presented, 
f.i.,  a  a,  by  faith  itself,  (3  ft  by  the  application  of  principles  of  faith. 

(/3)  In  azymis  veritatis.  The  preacher  should  present  the  glorious 
character  and  the  noble  and  divine-human  heart  of  the  Risen  Christ 
through  the  above  mentioned  applications,  sub  y,  p.  420.  Consult  the 
First  Psalm  which  depicts  in  the  first  nocturn  the  tree  of  life,  as  an  image 
of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian. 

(b)  Our  future  resurrection.     The  homilist  should  present  the  resur 
rection  of  the  flesh  in  the  light  of  Easter  as  a  perfection  and  a  perpetua 
tion  of  the  present  resurrection,  according  to  I  Cor.,  c.  15. 

The  richness  of  the  mysteries  of  Easter  should  induce  us  to 
emphasize  several  special  momentous  points,  taken  from  the  entire 
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view  of  the  celebration  of  Easter.     The  liturgy  of  Easter  and  of 
Easter-week  treats  especially: 

(a)  Of  the  history  of  Easter, 

(b)  Of  the  mystery  of  Easter, 

(c)  Of  the  fruits  of  Easter,  for: 
(a)   The  sacramental  life, 

(j8)   The  moral  life, 

(7)  The  life  striving  after  perfection. 

(8)  The  eternal  life. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  various  points  in  a  special  manner. 

§  47.   THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  EASTER  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
BIBLE  AND  IN  LITURGY 

Scimus  Christum  sur  exissc  a  mortuis  vcrc! 

The  liturgy  of  Easter  is  the  foundation  of  our  entire  religion. 
It  is  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  foundation  for  the  entire  mag 
nificent  Easter  celebration  of  the  Church. 

The  liturgy  itself,  based  upon  the  account  of  the  Bible  and 
complementing  the  same,  points  out  to  us,  in  a  striking  illustration, 
the  history  of  the  day.  The  Gospels,  however,  as  authentic 
scriptural  sources,  are  naturally  most  decisive  in  the  determination 
of  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  celebrates  the  resurrection  in 
the  closed  tomb  on  Holy  Saturday  (i.e.,  in  the  original  service  of 
Easter  night) ;  she  then  develops,  in  a  liturgical  manner,  the  entire 
biblical  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  Easter  Sunday  and 
partly  during  Easter-week.  Here  we  shall  describe  very  minutely 
the  entire  course  of  this  grand  act  of  Christ,  without  which  our 
faith  would  be  vain  and  we  would  be  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
The  event  of  Easter  Sunday  shows  us  the  victory  of  Christ  in  such 
a  grand  and  prolific  connection  that  it  presents,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  rich  thoughts  and  much  well-prepared  matter  for  Easter 
sermons.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  find,  even  in  homi- 
letic  works,  false  presentations  of  the  historical  course  of  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  historical  events.  We  shall  confine  the  whole 
into  one  strictly  biblical  parallel  report,  and  with  a  climax  that 
fits  closely  into  the  more  modern  Catholic  exegesis. 

i.  Christ  risen  announces  Himself  to  the  tomb  and  to  death.  The 
Bible  itself  presupposes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  sealed 
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tomb:  the  witnesses  of  the  risen  Christ,  which  it  presents  to  us 
with  an  overwhelming  objectivity,  with  a  most  majestic  simplicity 
and  with  all  the  sacred  charm  that  constantly  surrounds  the  Mes 
sianic  personality  —  all  point  to  it  with  all  possible  clearness. 

Let  us  first  listen  to  the  liturgy!  0,  truly  sacred  night,  which 
alone  wert  considered  worthy  to  know  the  time  and  the  hour  in  which 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead.  Thus  the  Church  sings  in  her  Prae- 
conium  at  the  blessing  of  the  paschal  candle  on  Holy  Saturday. 
Christ  is  risen  in  the  closed  tomb.  The  stone  still  conceals  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  entire  world.  This  is  the  first 
Easter  message  of  the  Church  in  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday. 
In  the  night  of  Easter  the  soul  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  the  souls 
of  the  forefathers  in  an  uniquely  grand  procession,  went  up  from 
the  closed  tomb.  In  deep  poetic  lines  the  Church  points  out  to 
us  this  Easter  morning  in  the  Sunday  hymns  of  the  lauds  of  Easter 
time  (beginning  with  Low  Sunday) : 

Aurora  coclum  pnrpiirat, 
Aether  rcsultat  laudibus, 
Mundus  triumphant  jubilat, 
Horrcns  avcrnus  inf remit. 

The  purple  lights  of  the  dawn  send  their  greetings  from  the 
Easter  sky.  The  Easter  songs  reverberate  through  the  ether,  sung 
by  the  heavenly  choirs  to  whom  the  approaching  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  the  tomb  was  made  known.  (See  also  the  Exultet  of 
Holy  Saturday.)  The  world  is  shaken  by  a  cry  of  victory.  A 
cry  of  woe  startles  the  nether  world.  Humanity  is  still  asleep. 

Rex  illc  dnm  forlissimns 
De  mortis  inferno  specu 
Patrum  senatum  libcrum 
Educit  ad  vitae  jubar. 

From  the  depths  of  the  nether  world  and  from  the  realm  of  death 
an  illustrious  historical  procession  of  the  world  ascends  —  at  its 
head  is  Christ,  the  powerful  King,  the  Victor  over  falsehood,  sin, 
and  death  and  hell :  He  leads  the  venerable  senate  of  the  Fathers, 
who  longed  for  the  redemption,  upwards — from  out  of  the  caverns 
of  death  —  ad  vitae  jubar:  to  the  morning  dawn  of  life.1 

The  soul  of  Christ  appears  before  the  body  in  the  tomb.     This 

1  This  liturgical  view  of  the  procession  of  the  Fathers  from  limbo,  with  all  its  his 
torical  reminiscenses,  might  supply  a  Christian  poet  or  a  composer  of  an  Easter 
Oratorio  with  a  wealth  of  material. 
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is  a  moment  of  infinite  importance  —  of  which  no  human  eye  may 
be  witness  —  but  the  senate  of  the  souls  of  the  Fathers !  Through 
the  power  of  the  divinity  the  soul  of  Christ  is  united  to  the  body. 
Alleluia  —  Christ  is  risen !  There  He  stands  risen,  in  all  the  Easter 
glory,  in  the  cave  of  His  own  tomb  —  Victor  over  death  in  the 
stronghold  of  death  itself  (p.  460). 

Victor  triumphal  et  suo 

Mortem  sepulcro  funeral.      (Hymn.) 

Thus  the  Living  One  announces  Himself  in  the  realm  of  the 
dead  and  to  death  itself:  o  mors,  cro  mors  tua:  morsus  tuns  cro, 
infcrnc!  (Antiphon  of  the  first  psalm  of  lauds  on  Holy  Saturday); 
absorpta  est  mors  in  victoria:  ubi  cst,  mors,  victoria  tua,  ubi  cst,  mors, 
stimulus  tuus?  (I  Cor.  15:  54,  55.)  (See  Heb.  2:  14;  Osee, 

13,  HO 

The  Evangelists  do  not  speak  expressly  of  the  resurrection  of 

Jesus  in  the  closed  tomb.  But  they  testify  to  the  resurrection  in 
the  closed  tomb  indirectly,  as  a  necessary  supposition  of  their 
accounts  of  the  apparition  of  the  Risen  Christ.  For  the  resurrec 
tion  in  the  tomb,  just  described,  we  likewise  have  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  exegetical  writers.  The  testi 
mony  of  the  most  ancient  liturgy  is  likewise  an  important  exegetical 
voice.  The  just  described  liturgical  picture  of  the  event  is  set  in 
a  free  form,  but  completely  in  a  dogmatic-historical  frame.  The 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  Limbo  accompanied  Christ  and  remained 
in  His  glorious  company  in  an  invisible  manner  for  forty  days,  on 
the  scenes  of  their  former  activity  upon  earth,  in  order  to  enter, 
on  Ascension-day,  with  the  Risen  Saviour  into  His  heavenly  glory, 
is,  though  not  an  article  of  faith,  still  dogmatically  correct  and  in 
full  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  redemption. 

2.  Christ  risen  announces  Himself  to  the  world.  Christ,  the 
victor,  triumphs  and  buries  death  within  its  own  grave.  This  is 
the  first  Easter  act  of  Christ.  But  it  is  the  mere  beginning  of  His 
victory.  Christ  now  penetrates  through  the  stone  of  the  tomb 
which  offers  Him,  the  glorified  One,  as  little  resistance  as  do 
the  closed  doors  through  which  He  entered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Apostles,  as  the  Gospels  narrate:  Alleluia  to  the  world  and  to  the 
universe:  the  victorious  King  is  risen.  There  seems  to  resound 
through  all  regions  and  aeons :  Lumen  Christi!  Deo  gr  atlas.  (Com 
pare  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday.)  Christ,  the  Risen  King,  takes 
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possession    of   the   universe.     He   announces   His   victory   to   the 
universe.     (See  the  second  psalm  of  the  nocturn.) 

3.  Christ  risen  announces  Himself  to  His  enemies.     The  report 
of  the  Bible  begins  here.     The  comparison  and  the  placing  together 
of    these   evangelical   accounts    of    the    resurrection   of  Christ   is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  evangelical  tasks.1    The  statements  of 
the  evangelical  accounts  are  arranged  as  follows:    Very  soon  after 
Christ  had  gloriously  penetrated  the  stone  of  the  tomb   (o  vere 
beata  no.v,  quac  sola  mcruit  scire  tcmpus  et  horam !     See  the  Exultct 
of  Holy  Saturday)  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descends  and  peacefully, 
and  in  a  quiet  majestic  manner,  rolls  back  the  stone  from  the 
entrance  to  the  empty  tomb,  in  order  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  may  become  known.     He  seats  Himself  in  a  visible  form 
upon  the  stone:    "and  his  countenance  was  as  lightning,  and  his 
raiment  as  snow."     (Matt.  28:  2,  3,  4,  11-15.)     ^  this  took  place 
in  view  of  the  guards:    "the  guards  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
became  as  dead  men."     The  apparition  of  the  angels  in  the  splen 
dor  of  exalted  majesty  and  the  empty  grave  revealed  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  guards  and  through  them  to  the  enemies  of 
Christ.     The  testimony  of  the  custodians  of  the  grave  retains  its 
world-historic  significance;    the  tricks  of  briber}',  perpetrated  by 
the  Pharisees,  only  place  it  in  a  clearer  light.     Thus  Christ  an 
nounces  Himself  to  the  enemies:    Alleluia!     I  am  risen!     Quare 
frcmiicrunt  gcntcs?     Qui  habitat  in  cod  is,  irrcdcbit  cos.  .  .  .  Nunc 
regcs  intclligite:   crudimini  qui  judicatis  tcrram!     (Ps.  2.) 

4.  Christ  risen  announces  Himself  to  His  friends.     In  timely 
proximity,  early  in  the  morning,  the  pious  women  wend  their  way 
toward  the  tomb.     (John  20:  i,  2;    Luke  24":  1-9;  Mark  16:  1-8; 
Matt.  28:  i,  5-8.)     They  found  the  tomb  empty:    Mary  Magdalen 
rushes  at  once  to  Peter  and  John  to  announce  to  them,  in  her  great 
excitement,  that  the  precious  contents  are  no  longer  harbored  by 
the  chamber  in  the  rock.     The  puzzling  announcement  produces 
in  the  Apostles  a  veritable  storm  of  surmises,  fears,  and  hopes. 
They  hasten  at  once  to  the  grave.    In  the  meantime  a  grand  revela 
tion  takes  place  in  the  very  tomb  of  the  Lord.     The  rest  of  the 
women  who  tarried  entered  into  the  rocky  tomb,  after  Mary  Mag- 

1  Consult  the  last  volume  of  the  Leben  Jesu  of  Dr.  Grimm,  arranged  by  Dr.  J.  Zahn, 
p.  312  sqq.  Here  we  recommend  to  the  clergy  the  entire  work  most  highly.  See 
also  Meschler,  Life  of  Jesus,  Lohman,  Das  Leb.  u.  H.  Jesu  Christi,  Evang.  Harmonic; 
Dr.  Besler,  Geschichte  d.  Leidens  u.  Sterb.  etc.,  d.  Herrn,  p.  454  sqq. 
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dalen  had  hurried  off  to  Jerusalem.  There  two  angels  appeared 
to  them  in  a  visible  form  and  in  shining  apparel,  who  announce,  for 
the  first  time,  the  joyful  message :  He  is  risen !  (Luke  24 :  3-9 
gives  an  extensive  account;  Mark  16:  5-7,  a  summary7  account 
in  a  brief  and  cramped  form,  without  any  details.  See  Matt. 
28:  2-7.)  The  message  of  the  angels  contains  three  parts:  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  —  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  in 
the  plan  of  salvation  (especially  Luke  24:  6  and  7),  and  the  request 
to  announce  the  resurrection  to  Peter  and  to  the  disciples.  (Matt. 
28:  7;  Mark,  16:  6  7.)  As  was  the  birth,  so,  too,  is  the  resurrec 
tion  first  announced  by  the  angels.  But  the  faithful  women  were 
to  be  the  first  to  be  rewarded  by  a  revelation  for  their  love  which 
urged  them  on  to  the  grave.  But  the  testimony  of  these  female 
disciples  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  the  fundamental  basis  for  the 
announcement  of  this  incalculable  fact.  This  the  further  course  of 
the  evangelical  narrative  indicates  with  astonishing  clearness.  But 
even  the  women  are  not  in  the  least  too  previous  in  believing. 
The  message  of  the  angels,  at  first,  caused  within  them  a  mighty 
consternation.  They  waver  between  hope  and  hesitation,  and 
finally  carry  out  the  request,  though  most  probably  only  within 
the  circle  of  the  disciples.  (Consult  the  interesting  explanation  by 
Grimm-Zahn,  vol.  7,  p.  331  sqq.,  on  the  apparent  tension  of  the 
account  of  Matt.  28 :  8,  and  Mark,  p.  434.  Schanz  on  Mark,  p. 
416,  Belser,  i,  c.  p.  459,  460,  and  note  6,  p.  469.)  Why  does  not 
the  Saviour  Himself  appear?  Why  should  the  disciples  go  to 
Galilee?  —  these  were  questions  and  difficulties  which,  in  the  midst 
of  all  joy,  concealed  within  themselves  many  difficulties  —  which, 
however,  once  solved,  contained  in  reality  within  themselves  a 
magnificent  revelation.  (See  Grimm-Zahn,  p.  333.)  While  now 
the  women  hurriedly  leave  the  tomb,  without  changing  the  least 
therein,  Peter  and  John  hasten,  after  receiving  the  message  from 
Mary  Magdalen  —  and  probably  in  company  with  Mary  Magdalen 
herself  l  —  upon  another  road  to  the  tomb.  (John  20:  2-10.)  They 
convince  themselves  that  the  tomb  is  empty.  The  linen  cloths, 
lying  well  ordered  in  the  tomb,  which  had  covered  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  napkin,  which  had  been  about  His  head,  not  lying 
with  the  linen  cloths,  but  apart  wrapt  up  in  another  place  —  by 
no  means  pointed  to  any  desecration  of  the  grave  by  the  hand  of  an 

1  If  Mary  Magdalen  did  not  precede  them.     See  Catharine  Emmerich,  Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  1066.     (German  Ed.) 
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enemy,  but  to  something  quite  different :  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  force  or  of  disorder.  St.  John,  c.  20:  2-9,  gives  us  a  psychological 
impression:  surprise,  inquisitive  astonishment,  a  troubled  throbbing 
of  feelings;  in  St.  John  himself  all  this  arose  to  a  faith  in  the  resur 
rection,  as  he  testifies  of  himself  (20:8).  (Thus  say  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  St.  Chrysostom.)  The  two  disciples  return  to  their 
homes.  But  Mary  Magdalen  remains  weeping  at  the  grave  (John  20: 
u-iS;  Mark  16:  9):  There  she  beholds  two  angels.  She  sees  Jesus, 
Whom  she  at  first  takes  to  be  the  gardener.  Her  hesitation  and 
lamentation  is  now  met  by  the  dear  and  oft-heard  word  from  the 
Risen  Master:  Mary!  Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  aye  more,  like 
the  full  splendor  of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  Easter  floods 
her  very  soul:  Lumen  Christ i!  Deo  gratias!  Glowingly  and  trem 
blingly  and  adoringly  she  sinks  upon  her  knees:  Rabboni,  she 
cries:  My  Master,  my  Teacher,  my  Saviour,  my  Redeemer,  my 
King!  "Now  she  forgets  the  myrrh  and  the  aloe  and  the  balsam, 
the  mortuary  linens  and  the  cave  of  the  tomb,  aye,  even  the  dis 
ciples  and  the  pious  women  she  forgets:  heaven  and  earth  seem  to 
have  been  united  for  her,  space  and  time  no  longer  seem  to  exist, 
she  craves  for  this  happiness  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
Master,  refound  and  resurrected."  (Grimm-Zahn,  vol.  7,  p.  347.) 
The  climax  of  happiness  is  not  yet  reached.  Christ  desires  not 
merely  the  homage  of  the  pious  women,  but  their  deeds.  "Do 
not  hold  Me  fast!"  (John  20:  17.)  He  makes  her  an  evangelist. 
As  the  deacon  now  on  Holy  Saturday,  so  should  she  bring  the 
first  direct  message  of  the  resurrection  and  introduce  the  antici 
pated  celebration  of  the  full  Easter  glory!  She  should  now,  like 
the  women  at  the  request  of  the  angels,  announce  the  request  of 
Jesus  Himself:  the  resurrection,  the  last  action  of  the  Risen  Christ 
in  Galilee  (the  organization  of  the  Church)  and  the  approaching 
ascension  of  the  Risen  Lord.  (See  John  20:  n  sqq.)  The  adjust 
ment  of  John  20:  ii  sqq.,  and  Matt.  28:9,  will  ever  remain  an 
exegetical  difficulty.  The  one  opinion  holds  that  the  women  had 
returned  from  the  tomb  while  Mary  Magdalen  hastened  with 
Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb  upon  another  way.  Then  Jesus,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Apostles,  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen  at  the 
tomb.  (John  20:  11-18,  and  Mark  16  sqq.)  To  the  other  women, 
however,  who  had  so  far  only  received  the  message  of  the  angel, 
He  appeared  somewhere  upon  their  return.  (Matt.  28:8-11.) 
The  other  opinion  teaches  that  Matthew  hastens  events  in  the  closing 
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chapter — his  transitions  and  formulas  of  connections  are,  in  general, 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  freer  manner,  since,  in  consequence  of  his 
purpose,  he  desires,  and  can  lay  less  stress  on  chronology.  He 
hastens  to  give  the  account  that  Jesus  desires  to  transplant,  after 
being  risen,  His  final  action  into  Galilee.  Matthew  mentions,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  the  "women,"  and  now,  in  due 
sequence  in  the  course  thereof  —  especially  in  28:9-11,  but  in  a 
summary  manner  —  he  gives  all  that  had  happened  to  the 
"women,"  and  how  these  had  to  transmit  to  the  disciples  the  news 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  message  of  the  Risen  Saviour  about 
Galilee,  without  distinguishing  what  had  been  done  before  all  the 
women  in  general,  or  before  one  alone  (Magdalen) ;  he  was  mainly 
concerned  about  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
action  of  Jesus  concerning  the  resurrection  in  Galilee.  In  Matt. 
28:  9-11,  the  apparition  to  Mary  Magdalen  alone  is  found.  Mary 
Magdalen  embraces  the  feet  of  Christ.  (Matt.  28:9.)  This, 
therefore,  explains  the  words  of  John  20:  17:  "Do  not  detain  Me": 
pr)  P.OV  OLTTTOV.  (About  the  various  interpretations  of  these  words, 
see  Schanz,  Johannes  Kommentar,  p.  571-73.)  Belser  (G.  d.  L. 
and  d.  A.  d.  H.,  p.  462)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  women  had 
remained  after  the  announcement  made  by  the  angels,  in  the  excite 
ment  of  their  souls,  in  the  garden  or  in  its  vicinity  in  some  hiding- 
place,  and,  up  to  the  present,  had  not  announced  to  any  one,  neither 
to  the  returned  Magdalen  nor  to  Peter  or  John,  anything  about  the 
apparition  of  the  angels  that  they  had  witnessed  nor  the  angelic 
message  of  Easter.  (Mark,  c.  16:  8.)  Only  after  they  had  heard 
from  their  hiding-place  the  name  —  Mary !  uttered  by  the  lips  of 
Jesus  did  they  come  forth,  and  embraced  with  Mary  Magdalen  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  with  her  received  the  admonition  not  yet  to 
detain  and  hold  Him  fast  as  a  permanent  possession.  Then  they 
heard  again  the  Easter  message  for  the  Apostles,  and  this  time 
from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  they  now  delivered  it  in 
reality.  (Matt.  28:8-11.)  We  favor  the  following  sequence  of 
the  joyful  message  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  the  circle  of  His  friends: 
The  women  came  to  the  grave  and  found  it  empty.  Magdalen  hastens 
to  Peter  to  announce  this.  In  the  meantime  two  angels  announce  the 
resurrection  to  the  other  women  who,  at  once,  hesitatingly  at  first, 
return  to  Jerusalem  with  the  angelic  message.  Then  appear  Peter 
and  John  (with  Magdalen),  and  they  explore  the  empty  grave.  Peter 
and  John  return.  Magdalen  remains.  The  Risen  Christ  appears 
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now  to  her  first.     To  the  rest  of  the  •women  He  appears  somewhere  on 
their  return  to  Jerusalem. 

5.  The  Risen  Christ  announces  Himself  to  the  Church.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  disciples  by  the  report 
of  the  women  was  most  significant:  "And  these  words  seemed  to 
them  as  idle  tales:  and  they  did  not  believe  them."  (Luke  24:  9- 
n,  Mark  16:  10  and  n,  and  Luke  24:  13-25.)  1  The  Evangelists 
have  depicted,  in  the  just  quoted  passages,  "a  complete  psycho 
logical  picture"  of  the  feelings  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples.  But 
that  inimitable  and  directly  obvious  account  by  Luke  of  the  dis 
ciples  at  Emmaus  describes  especially,  in  a  most  masterly  manner, 
the  conflicts  of  the  souls  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples.  (Luke 
24:  13  sqq.)  They  were  oppressed  and  heavy  at  heart;  they  were 
agitated  to  and  fro,  from  fear  to  fear,  from  one  exciting  point  to 
another,  from  light  to  difficulty,  and  from  difficulties  back  to  a 
hazily  burning  light,  from  doubt  to  hope,  and  from  hope  to  despair 
(Grimm-Zahn,  pp.  351,  352,  374).  No  fact  of  the  history  of  the 
world  received  such  a  searching  investigation  from  all  sides,  as  a 
serious  comparison  of  all  evangelical  and  Apostolic  accounts  prove, 
as  did  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  was  precisely  those  subse 
quent  enthusiastic  witnesses,  those  steadfast,  unshakeable  pro- 
claimers  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  surrendered  only  after 
they  had  received  the  most  irrefutable  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracle  of  miracles.  But  this  also  constitutes  grandly  arranged 
pedagogics  for  the  faith  of  the  world,  and  //  is  against  these  difficulty- 
involving  circumstances  that  all  hypotheses  and  foolhardy  attempts  of 
explanations,  from  Cclsus  down  to  our  modern  times,  are  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  especially  the  most  recent  theory  of  "enthusiasm." 
(Compare  Schanz,  Apol.  II.  Grimm-Zahn,  p.  359.)  But  let  us 
continue  to  follow  the  close  connection.  The  women  had  by  this 
time  announced  to  the  Apostles  and  disciples  the  fact  of  the  empty 
grave,  the  apparition  of  the  angels,  aye,  the  apparition  of  Christ 
Himself.  To  this  was  added  the  ocular  proof  of  the  empty  grave 
by  Peter  and  John  and  the  report  of  the  unique  finding  of  the  grave 
which  they  gave  to  the  circle  of  the  disciples.  On  Easter,  possibly, 
something  of  the  mysterious  report  of  the  guards  and  of  the 
surprise-creating  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  may  also  have  already 
reached  the  same  circle  of  disciples.  In  addition  hereto  re- 


1  A  most  important  apologetic  point  in  opposition  to  the  most  recent  theory  of 
"enthusiasm"  of  Harnack  and  Pfieiderer. 
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ports  of  other  facts  and  of  most  astounding  events  were  afloat 
(Matt.  27:52sqq.):  "And  many  bodies  of  the  saints,  that  had 
slept,  arose,  and  coming  out  of  the  tombs  after  His  resurrection, 
came  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many."  But  even  all 
this  failed  to  produce  a  solution  for  the  Apostles  and  the  disciples. 
They  themselves  had  not  been  witnesses ;  they  were  merely  directed 
to  go  to  Galilee,  by  some  mysterious  words  —  and  all  this  by  women. 
But  the  Lord  knew  the  weaknesses  of  His  own.  He  wished  to 
assist  them  and  thereby  us,  even  before  the  promised  activity  of 
the  Risen  One  had  commenced  in  Galilee,  toward  which  all  now  is 
pressing.  In  the  course  of  the  Easter-day  the  Lord  appears  —  first 
to  Peter,  amongst  the  Apostles,  not  on  account  of  any  personal 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Peter  —  for  he  had  denied  Him  —  but 
on  account  of  his  office:  (Luke  24:34;  I  Cor.  15:  5).  This  was 
•very  decisive.  Decisive  for  Peter,  who  had  not  seen  the  Saviour 
since  that  merciful  glance  after  the  denial  —  then  a  look  of  mercy 
-  now  and  here  a  greeting  of  the  peace  of  Easter!  But  the  appari 
tion  was  also  decisive  for  the  whole  circle  of  the  Apostles.  For  Peter 
begins  to  exercise  his  office  at  once ;  instantly  there  is  awakened  in 
his  soul  the  remembrance  of  the  commission  which  the  Lord  gave 
him  on  a  memorable  occasion:  Thou  being  once  converted,  confirm 
thy  brethren!  And  he  did  this  with  great  success,  for  on  that  even 
ing  we  find  the  Apostles  greatly  animated  by  faith  in  the  resur 
rection,  a  faith  based  upon  Peter's  testimony.  (Luke  24:  34.)  Thus 
Jesus  announces  Himself  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  through 
the  head  to  the  Church  herself,  as  One  duly  Risen.  But  we  will 
follow  the  events  to  the  close.  The  following  is  apologetically 
highly  important  in  view  of  the  theory  of  "enthusiasm" 

On  the  day  of  Easter,  true,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  but  within 
the  circle  of  the  Apostles,  there  followed  another  and  very  unique 
revelation  of  the  Risen  Christ  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  above.  We  can  scarcely  read  or  meditate 
upon  anything,  here  in  our  terrestrial  pilgrimage,  that  is  more 
beautiful  or  of  a  deeper  significance  and  form  than  the  account  of 
this  journey  by  Luke  24:  13,  33.  The  complete  charm  of  the  Easter 
light  overflows  it,  and  its  brilliant  rays  afford  us  an  inestimable 
view  into  the  history  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  whole  humanity, 
onwards  and  upwards  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  old  law  and  for 
ward  into  the  future  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  but  especially  and 
mostly  into  the  very  depth  of  the  Redeemer's  own  heart,  of  the 
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Risen  Christ.  Even  those  who  read  and  contemplate  this  evan 
gelical  chapter  perceive  something  of  that  which,  after  the  revela 
tion,  the  disciples  said  to  each  other:  "Was  not  our  heart  burning 
within  us,  whilst  He  spoke  in  the  way  and  opened  to  us  the  Scrip 
tures?"  (Luke  24:32;  see  p.  441.)  The  disciples  who,  after  the 
revelation,  had  returned  home  in  a  rather  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  supper- 
hall  and  had  been  admitted  by  the  Apostles,  cannot  even  succeed 
in  making  known  their  joyful  message  before  the  assembled  eleven 
had  already  rejoicingly  announced  to  them  the  absolutely  sure  and 
established  apparition  of  the  Lord  to  Peter.  (Luke  24:33,  34.) 
Now  one  alleluia  swells  into  another  —  one  proof  surges  up  after 
the  other,  and  now,  too,  the  reports  of  the  women  are  clothed  with 
becoming  dignity,  though  even  now  the  swelling  of  the  jubilation, 
of  the  joy  and  the  disconcertedness  and  the  fears  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  college  fill  them  with  the  utmost  confusion  (Luke 
24:33,  and  Mark  16:  13),  when  lo!  all  of  a  sudden,  Jesus  stands 
in  their  midst  and  completes  all:  The  morning  rays  are  changed  in 
the  far-advanced  Easter  night  into  a  full  brightness  of  the  sun: 
/  am  HE.  Fear  not!  "Behold  My  hands  and  My  feet!  —  a  proof 
that  it  is  I."  "Touch  and  See!"  The  Crucified  One  is  risen,  the 
Redeemer  of  Good  Friday.  They  now  adore  the  Son  of  God; 
they  eat  with  the  Son  of  Man:  Lumen  Christi —  Deo  gr  alias! 
Light  falls  from  Him  over  His  own  life,  upon  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  upon  the  life  of  the  Apostles  and  their  vocation. 
And  now,  very  late  in  the  night  of  Easter,  He  elevates  them  to 
the  culminating  point  of  the  greatness  of  the  Redeemer  by  dis 
tributing,  and  guaranteeing  for  all  times,  the  grandiose  fruits  of 
His  death  and  resurrection:  the  remission  of  sin  and  the  power  to 
remit  sin:  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  Yes,  on  Easter  night  a 
grateful  and  redeemed  world  cries  out  to  Him :  Lumen  Christi  - 
Deo  gratias!  (John  20:  19-23;  Luke  24:36-43;  Mark  16:  14;  see 
below,  p.  441  sqq.) 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  day  of  Easter  —  really,  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made:  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  therein!  And  in 
all  these  accounts  there  is  not  the  slightest  -vestige  of  an  unwholesome 
"enthusiasm"  -rather  a  sacred  realism,  which  shows  the  errors  of 
even  historical  (?)  critics!  (such  as  Loisy  and  Harnack  claim  to  be). 

Homiletic  remarks.  The  facts  just  developed  and  arranged  accord 
ing  to  certain  historical  points,  might  easily  be  presented  also  in  a  rhe- 
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torical  manner:  but  in  this  case  the  inserted  harmonical  questions 
ought  to  be  omitted.  But  the  preacher  should  be  thoroughly  conscious 
of  their  solution.  For  this  very  reason  we  have  given  them,  in  the 
above  text,  a  more  detailed  consideration.  From  the  contents  of  the 
above  exegesis  the  preacher  should  select,  for  each  point,  the  most 
fruitful  and  most  pregnant  ideas. 

First  plan.     The  day  of  Easter.     What  it  announces  and  what  it  exacts. 
Text:  Haec  est  dies,  quam  fecit  Dominus! 

1.  What  does  the  day  of  Easter  announce?     It  announces   Christ 
risen.     Surrexit  Dominus  verc!     In  other  words:    The  Saviour  reveals 
and  announces  Himself  on  this  day.     The  preacher  should  now  develop, 
in  a  prolific  and  striking  climax,  the  following  points  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  above,  within  rhetorical  limitations. 

(a)  Christ  Risen  announces  Himself  to  the  tomb  and  to  death. 

(b)  Christ  Risen  announces  Himself  to  the  world. 

(c)  Christ  Risen  announces  Himself  to  His  enemies. 

(d)  Christ  Risen  announces  Himself  to  His  friends. 

(e)  Christ  Risen  announces  Himself  to  the  Church :  to  Peter,  through 
Peter  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  through  them  and  their  successors  - 
as  teachers,  as  witnesses,  and  as  martyrs  (sealed  with  their  blood)  to  all 
men,  to  all  generations,  all  peoples,  and  nations  down  to  this  very  day 
(see  above,  Point  1-5  incl.,  see  also  p.  4  sqq.).    Such  is  the  history  of  the 
day  of  Easter;  it  is  indeed  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.     (Insert 
some  apologetic  points.)    But 

2.  What  does  the  day  of  Easter  exact?     When  we  take  another  good 
view  of  the  greatest  day  of  the  Lord,  which  we  have  just  considered, 
when  we  ask  ourselves:   What  does  the  Risen  Saviour  seek,  what  does 
He  ask  of  the  world,  of  His  enemies,  of  His  friends,  and,  above  all,  of 
His  Church?   then  all  the  glorious  events  of  the  day  of  Easter  proclaim 
it  and  all  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  announce  it  loudly :  Faith  —  Faith  - 
true,  real,  full  and  living  Faith  the  Risen  Saviour  seeks.     And  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  what  was  His  first  request? 
Faith.     And  now  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  down  to  Ascension- 
day,  and  ever  and  always  does  Jesus  seek  —  long  for  —  praise,  and  strive 
to   beget   Faith.      His    last   complaint   was   a   complaint    on   account 
of  a  want  of  Faith,  and  His  last  act:   the  mission  of  the  Church  as  the 
teacher  of  Faith.     Faith  is  not  all,  it  is  not  the  only  command  of  Christ. 
More  exalted  than  faith  is  love.     But  Faith,  as  the  Council  of  Trent, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  proclaims  clearly  and  beautifully, 
is  the  beginning  of  our  salvation,  the  root  and  the  foundation  of  our 
justification,  and  of  our  entire  righteousness  and  justice  before  God. 
Faith  is  indeed  the  demand  of  Easter.     (See  p.  400  sqq.) 

Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  Easter.     Habetefidem!    Have  faith! 
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Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  acknowledged  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
God.  He  founded  a  great  and  an  exalted  religion.  He  worked  miracles 
and  His  life  surpasses  all  that  is  holy  and  great  of  whatsoever  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  He 
died  the  death  of  the  weak.  His  very  person  seemed  to  be  annihilated 
(see  above  p.  342).  His  work,  His  kingdom,  His  Church  are  threatened 
with  ruination.  Now  He  is  risen:  He  has  shown  Himself  to  the  tomb, 
to  death,  to  His  enemies,  to  His  friends,  to  the  Church,  to  the  world: 
Ego  sum,  nolite  timere!  Now  all  His  miracles,  all  His  deeds,  and  all 
His  words  are  revivified.  (A  concrete  explanation.)  What  follows  from 
this?  Christ  is  God.  But  God  is  Truth.  (Compare  the  thoughts  de 
veloped  above,  pp.  232  and  233,  which  might  be  applied,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  to  the  Risen  Christ;  compare  also  p.  234.)  Who  stands  before 
us?  Christus,  auctoritas  ipsius  Dei  revelantis,  qui  nee  falli  nee  fallere 
potest  (Vatic.  Council,  S.  III.  c.  3).  Look  up  to  Him!  W7hat  does  He 
say  on  the  most  beautiful  and  greatest  day  of  His  life?  On  Easter 
night  He  stands  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles  and  thereby  also  in  your 
midst.  And  He  says:  "I  am  He,"  i.e.,  "I  am  the  Son  of  God.  I  am 
the  Truth.  I  cannot  ever  be  deceived.  No  one  can  ever  deceive  Me, 
and  never,  through  all  eternity,  will  I  ever  deceive  any  soul.  I  give 
testimony  to  the  truth.  I  have  founded  My  Church.  She  brings  you 
the  religious  truths,  and  secures  for  you  your  eternal  destiny  in  the  man 
sions  of  the  heavenly  Father.  WTere  it  not  thus  I  wyould  have  told 
you  so  (compare  John  14:  2,  sqq.).  Hear  the  Church,  for  My  sake! 
Be  subject  to  Me,  even  though  you  do  not  understand  the  mysteries 
of  this  My  Holy  religion:  Habete  Jidem!  Crcdite  in  Deum,  et  in  Me 
creditis!  (John  14:  i  sqq.)  Have  faith.  I  am  the  Light.  I  am  the 
Truth.  And  if  we  heed  this  demand,  what  will  we  do?  We  will  utter 
one  word  with  our  whole  soul,  and  repeat  it  solemnly  when  the  priest  and 
the  choir  intone,  after  the  sermon,  the  Credo  —  Credo  —  I  believe! 

(a)  Thou,  Who  art  risen,  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  the 
truth,  which  can  never  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  To  whom  else  shall  we  go? 

(6)  Not  on  account  of  our  own  opinion  nor  upon  our  own  concep 
tion  do  we  accept  your  religion,  but  upon  Thy  word,  for  Thy  sake,  Who 
art  the  eternal  and  the  first  truth  (Non  propter  intrinsecam  rerum  veri- 
tatem  naturali  rationis  lumine  perspectam,  Con.  Vat.,  S.  III.  c.  3),  do 
we  accept  the  entire  exalted,  glorious,  and  yet  the  most  heartfelt 
religion. 

(c)  For  Thy  sake,  O  Risen  Saviour,  we  hear  the  Church.  Thou,  O 
Risen  Saviour,  hast  said  to  Peter:  Feed  My  lambs,  feed  My  sheep.  Thou 
hast  instituted  the  Church,  as  Thy  last  grand  work  —  made  her  a  teacher 
of  Thy  truth,  a  witness  of  Thy  life,  and  a  proclaimer  of  Thy  laws,  under 
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the  guidance  of  the  Pope,  who  feeds  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.     (See 
above,  pp.  3  and  4,  also  p.  362.) 

(d)  For  Thy  sake,  on  account  of  Thee,  we  accept  the  various  doctrines 
—  they  are  rays  of  Thy  sun  and  words  of  Thy  truth. 

(e)  For  Thy  sake,  O  Saviour!  we  permit  these  doctrines  and  prin 
ciples  of  faith  to  control  our  lives. 

(a)  When,  after  a  full  week  of  labor,  the  Sunday  approaches,  then 
the  Risen  Christ  induces  us  to  be  present  at  the  Sunday  mass,  and  there 
to  pay  homage  to  Him  Who  is  risen.  Aye,  this  faith  in  the  Risen  Christ 
becomes  the  principle  of  our  lives.  No  Sunday  without  the  Sunday 
mass.  Faith  in  the  Risen  Lord  leads  us  to  the  congregational  mass,  to 
the  altar,  and  to  the  pulpit,  that  Catholic  light  may  shine  into  our  eyes 
and  Catholic  blood  flow  in  our  veins. 

(/3)  If  the  paschal  time  admonishes  us  that :  mine  est  tcmpus  accepta- 
bile:  nunc  sunt  dies  salutis,  then  the  same  faith  directs  Christians  to  the 
confessional.  We  know  that  there  we  shall  not  merely  receive  the  word 
of  man  but  also  of  God:  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  On  the  evening 
of  Easter-day  the  Risen  Lord  gave  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  priests  the 
divine  power  to  remit  the  sins  of  those  who  arc  heartily  sorry  for  them 
(compare  above,  p.  308).  Therefore  to  the  tribunal  of  penance  are  we 
likewise  called  by  the  gloriously  Risen  Lord.  Confession  is  merely  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the  Credo!  And  if  faith  is  firmly  alive  in  us,  then 
we  will  often  follow  the  invitation  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  approach  the 
tribunal  of  penance  and  receive  the  greeting  of  the  peace  of  absolution. 
Expurgate  vetus  fcrmentum.  Etenim  Pascha  nostrum  immolatus  est 
Christus:  Itaque  epulemur  non  in  fermento  vcteri,  neque  in  fermento  mali- 
tiae  el  nequitiae  sed  in  azymis  sinceritatis  et  veritatis.  (Epistle  of  Easter, 
I  Cor.  c.  5;  p.  418). 

(y)  Permit  me  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  Easter-day,  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  your  terrestrial,  your  private  life.  I  shall  not  cast  stones  upon 
any  one,  but  merely  utter  a  salutary  truth.  Christ  Risen  would  also  like 
to  cast  His  rays  into  that  part  of  human  life  when  the  time  approaches, 
which  human  language  designates  as  a  high  (Ilochzeit)  festive  time,  the 
solemnity  of  a  marriage.  When  a  noble  young  man  and  a  good,  pious 
young  woman  resolve  to  take  that  great  step  which  leads  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  new  family  —  then  again  the  Risen  Lord  stands  at  the  wayside 
of  life  and  says:  Habete  fidem!  —  Believe  ye!  Faith  declares  that  a 
noble  courtship  is  a  preparation  for  a  sacrament,  therefore,  a  time  of 
living  faith  and  not  of  levity  (compare  p.  243).  "Marriage  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church."  Faith  in  the  Risen 
Saviour  reminds  us  that  marriage  creates  an  indissoluble  union  between 
man  and  woman,  one  heart  and  one  soul,  as  it  were.  Therefore,  there 
should  reign,  above  all,  a  unity  of  faith  in  marriage.  Faith  is  the  root 
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and  the  foundation  of  a  righteous  life.  And  wherever  the  Church,  though 
unwillingly,  forced  by  circumstances  and  temporal  conditions,  permits 
mixed  marriages  and  admits  the  necessary  dispensation,  then  the  Risen 
Lord  stands  before  the  Catholic  bridegroom  or  the  Catholic  bride  and 
exhorts  them:  Habete  fid  em!  Hold  fast  to  your  faith!  If  you  are  a 
sincere  and  real  Catholic,  if  conviction  reigns  in  your  soul,  then  you  will 
consider  it  your  indispensable  duty  to  rear  the  souls  of  all  your  children 
in  the  faith  of  the  Risen  Christ.  We  judge  not  of  the  good-will  and  the 
extraordinary  ways  of  other  believers  who  seek  Christ.  But  the  Catholic 
is  most  sacredly  bound,  by  the  Risen  Lord  Himself,  to  rear  his  children 
in  the  Church  founded  by  the  Risen  Lord  Himself.  Never  and  at  no 
time  may  he  withdraw  them  from  the  teacher  of  the  truths  of  Christ, 
from  the  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  proclaimer  of  His  law. 
And  wherever  infidelity  has  already  begun,  in  this  regard,  there  the 
Easter-day  and  the  paschal  time  urge  him  who  is  remiss  to  seek  advice 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligation  from  the  pastoral  office  and  through 
the  tribunal  of  penance.  (We  have  here  sketched  this  thought  because 
we  deem  it  most  proper  that  such  thoughts  be  treated  from  time  to  time 
in  festive  sermons.  On  feast-days,  especially,  those  circles  are  repre 
sented  among  the  hearers  which  stand  mostly  in  need  thereof.  Still, 
such  admonitions  should  not  be  given  precipitately  to  the  people.  The 
doctrine  and  the  joyful  message  of  the  day  should  first  be  announced, 
and  the  splendid  but  ever  serious  relation  between  ourselves  and  the 
Risen  Lord  should  be  developed,  and  then  only  should  we  descend  quietly 
and  within  the  light  of  the  paschal  thoughts,  into  the  important  and  yet 
tender  and  difficult  sphere.) 

(8)  And  not  only  on  special  feasts  and  solemn  occasions,  but  always 
and  every  day  does  the  Risen  Lord  stand,  as  it  were,  in  our  midst.  Medius 
vcstrum  stat,  quern  vos  nescitis.  (John  i :  26.)  He  addresses  to  us  His 
Easter  order:  Habete  jldem !  Permit  the  Easter  light  of  faith  to  shine 
into  every  condition  of  your  lives,  into  the  very  depth  of  your  souls,  and 
into  all  the  sides  and  shades  of  your  character.  (Compare  Holy  Satur 
day,  n.  i  and  2 :  New  fire!  new  light!  p.  439  sqq.)  There  is  really  not  a 
moment  in  which  Christ  does  not,  in  some  way,  remind  us:  at  times 
forcibly  and  mightily,  then  silently  and  gently,  for  He  hath  said:  I  abide 
with  you  forever,  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  If,  there 
fore,  He  daily  illumines  us  with  the  light  of  the  resurrection,  then  He 
always  puts  before  us  again  His  first  great  question :  Do  you  live  accord 
ing  to  faith  and  by  faith?  (A  practical  application  might  here  be  easily 
made  use  of.) 

Upon  the  obelisk  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  the  principle 
and  the  Easter  order  of  the  Church  are  graven  in  burning  letters :  Christus 
vivit!  Christus  vincit!  Christus  regnal!  Engrave  this  inscription  also 
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upon  your  souls.  There  Christ  should  live  and  conquer.  He  Who 
revealed  and  announced  Himself  to  the  grave,  to  death,  and  to  the  world, 
to  His  enemies  and  to  His  friends  and  to  the  Church,  should  likewise 
live  therein.  This  is  done  by  faith  in  the  risen  Lord,  by  complying  with 
His  command:  faith  should  reign  in  your  thoughts  and  in  your  lives. 
That  which  the  day  of  Easter  brings  and  demands  may  be  expressed  in 
a  word:  Haec  est  victoria  quae  vincit  mundum:  Fides  nostra.  Quis  est 
qui  vincit  mundum  nisi  qui  credit,  quoniam  Jesus  est  Filius  Dei?  Let 
this  be  our  Easter  principle:  I  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
for  His  sake  I  will  observe  the  behests  of  religion  and  the  command 
ments  of  the  Church  of  the  Risen  One,  in  the  inmost  life  of  my  soul  and 
in  my  public  life.  (I  John,  c.  1-5,  espec.  5:  4  sqq.) 

Second  plan.  Easter  day.  The  Easter  light  is  shining.  The  Easter 
joy  is  jubilant.  Therefore  let  us  consider  the  day  more  closely  on  which 
we  rejoice  and  are  jubilant,  and  which  is  really  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.  How  did  the  Lord  make  this  day?  (a)  He  is  risen  and 
announces  Himself  to  the  grave  and  to  death.  Easter  is  a  day  that 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  home  beyond  the  grave.  (A  memorial  of 
eternity:  aeternitatis  adilitm  nobis  reserasti.}  (b)  He  is  risen  and  an 
nounces  Himself  to  the  world.  Easter  is  a  memorial  of  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  not  the  prince  of  the  world,  but  that  Christ  is  King,  Who  in  His 
final  trial,  in  the  very  midst  of  His  downfall,  proclaimed  Himself  such. 
(See  above,  Good  Friday,  p.  295,  Holy  Saturday,  pp.  399  and  407,  Palm 
Sunday,  p.  342,  Passion  Sunday,  p.  297,  III  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  280  sqq.) 
(Memorial  day  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  Satan.)  (c)  He  is  risen  and 
announces  Himself  to  His  enemies.  Easter  is  the  day  on  which  we 
commemorate  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  shall  never 
be  ultimately  victorious.  (Memorial  day  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
His  enemies.)  (d)  He  is  risen  and  announces  Himself  to  His  friends. 
Easter  reminds  us  that  we,  too,  are  not  servants,  but  the  friends  of 
Christ  who  are  initiated  into  His  mysteries.  Jam  non  dicam  vos  servos, 
sed  amicos,  quia  omnia  quaecumqnc  audivi  a  Patre,  nota  fed  vobis  (by 
faith,  of  which  we  celebrate  today  the  day  of  rejoicing  and  jubilation) 
John  15:15.  (Memorial  of  the  friendship  of  Christ.)  (e)  He  is  risen  and 
announces  Himself  to  the  Church.  Easter  is  the  day  of  joy  which 
announces  to  us  that  Christ  teaches  and  lives  in  His  Church  as  the  Truth 
and  the  Life.  (Memorial  of  the  Church  of  Christ).  In  the  Church, 
founded  by  Him  Who  is  risen,  we  conquer  the  grave,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul,  our  enemies  from  within  and  from  without,  and 
we  enter  into  the  eternal  Church  and  home  of  Him  Who  is  risen.  (For 
this  make  a  selection  from  the  material  given  in  the  history  of  Easter.) 

Third  plan.  What  does  the  Risen  Saviour  announce?  Himself 
(n.  i  and  2)  to  His  enemies  (n.  3),  and  to  His  friends  (n.  4  and  5). 
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Fourth  plan.     Christ  Risen  announces  Himself 

(a)  on  Easter  morn  as  the  Truth.  (Main  thought  of  n.  1-5,  see 
p.  400.) 

(b}  on  the  evening  of  Easter  as  the  Life.  (Main  thought  on  the  grace 
of  Easter  in  close  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of 
Penance  on  Easter  night.  Compare  espec.  pp.  308,  309,  310.) 

Fifth   plan.     Two   fundamental   Easter   thoughts: 

(a)  faith  (n.  1-5).     (b)  Confession  (n.  6  and  p.  308  sqq.) 

Sixth  plan.  i.  Who  is  He  that  is  risen?  (The  Lord  of  the  grave, 
of  the  spiritual  and  corporal  death,  of  the  world,  of  the  enemies  and  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  —  as  the  Son  of  God;  n.  1-5.) 

2.  What  does  the  Risen  Christ  ask?  Today  but  one  thing:  Away 
with  sin:  expurgate  vetus  fcrmentum.  The  command  of  confession  on 
Easter  night:  (n.  5  and  p.  309,  and  espec.  p.  418). 

Seventh  plan.  A  festive  homily  on  the  evangelical  history  of  Easter. 
A  rapid  progress  of  the  homily  as  a  climax,  and  a  dwelling  on  a  central 
thought  at  the  end,  f.i.,  within  the  limits  of  the  text:  Scio,  cui  crcdidi. 
(II  Tim.  i:  12,  p.  431.) 

We  need  not  be  here  reminded  how  important  a  clear  conception  of 
the  events  of  Easter-day  is  for  Easter  sermons  in  general,  and  especially 
so  for  the  dogmatic-historic  festive  sermons,  f.i.,  for  such  themes  as  the 
following:  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made."  "The  greatest 
day  within  the  life  of  Christ."  "The  announcement  of  the  resurrection." 
"If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  our  faith  is  vain."  "Christ  the  foundation 
of  Easter."  "The  Easter  foundation  of  our  faith."  "Christ  the  new 
light  of  Easter."  "The  greatest  event,"  etc.  (See  St.  Thorn.,  Sum. 

III.  P-  q-   55-)  1 

§  48.   THE  EASTER  MYSTERIES  OF  FAITH 

The  entire  wealth  of  the  Easter  mysteries  of  Faith  may  be 
developed  from  a  dogmatic  and  an  apologetic  side.  (See  §§  44, 
46,  and  47.) 

I.  The  dogmatic  development.  We  recommend  to  the  student 
and  to  the  preacher  the  selection  of  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas, 
3  P-  q-  53~6o,  as  a  guide  for  the  dogmatic  development  of  the 
Easter  mysteries.  Whoever  reads  and  thoroughly  considers  the 
really  golden  articles  of  these  questions  will  obtain  the  richest  kind 
of  an  incentive  for  sketching  and  developing  the  subject.  We 

1  For  conferences  and  addresses  to  societies  the  history  of  Easter  is  especially 
adapted,  as  given  on  p.  499  sqq.  In  regard  to  placing  the  date  of  Easter  and  Good- 
Friday,  see  p.  410  sqq.  See  also  the  history  of  Christmas,  p.  215.  Also  the  2nd.  of 
Kellner's  Heortology,  p.  29  sqq.,  p.  66;  Theme:  The  History  and  its  importance  of 
the  feast  of  Easter. 
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do  not,  of  course,  recommend  a  homiletic  treatment  of  every  article. 
But  many  of  them  contain  an  almost  fully  sketched  and  latent 
paschal  sermon.  In  reference  to  these  articles,  compare  thoughts 
on  the  liturgy  already  developed  above.  We  desire  to  give  several 
examples  as  an  inducement  for  a  wider  and  an  independent  work. 

Theme  A.  (Question  50,  A.  i.)     Why  did  Christ  arise  from  the  dead? 

(a)  ad  divinae  justitiae  commendationein:    for   the  glorification  of 
divine  justice. 

(b)  ad  fidei  nostrae  instructionem:   for  the  edification  of  our  faith. 
(c}  ad  spei  nostrae  ercctionem:   for  the  uplifting  of  our  hope. 

(d)  ad  vitae  nostrae  informationem:   for  the  conduct,  the  edification 
of  our  lives. 

(e)  ad  salutis  nostrae  consummationem:    for  the  perfection  of  our 
salvation. 

The  preacher  should  note  the  latent  climax  in  this  sketch  and  the 
fruitful  scriptural  texts  quoted  in  the  corpus  articuli.  The  theme  might 
properly  be  treated  as  a  climax  of  short  and  constantly  rising  points. 

The  same  might  again  be  developed  according  to  the  following 
sketch : 

Theme  B.     What  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  effect? 

1.  The  justification  of  God.     See  point  a. 

2.  Our  own  justification.     See  point  b-e. 

The  preacher  might  also  occasionally  explain  the  various  concepts, 
signifying  more  than  a  mere  play  on  words  of  the  double  expression: 
Justification.  In  the  development  of  the  second  part  the  above  climax 
a-e  should  again  be  considered.  It  would  be  proper  to  begin  the  second 
part  with  the  fidei  nostrae  instructio  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Council 
of  Trent:  Fides  est  humanae  salutis  initium  fundamentum  et  radix  omnis 
justification's,  Trid.  Sess.  6  c.  8,  might  serve  as  a  convincing  proof. 

Or  Theme  C,  The  building  up  of  Easter.  "A  building  by  God." 
Describe: 

1.  The  ground  of  the  building:   Jesus  Christ  Risen. 

2.  The  foundation:    faith  in  Christ  Risen  (fidei  instructio}. 

3.  The   superstructure:    i.e.,  Hope  in  Christ  Risen  (Spei  erectio}. 

4.  The  exterior  of  the  building:    i.e  our  life  through  the  grace  of 
Christ  risen  (vitae  informatio).     Finally 

5.  The  interior  of  the  building:   in  eternity  through  Christ  (salutis 
nostrae  consummalio} . 

N.B.  The  same  theme  with  point  3  and  4:  foundation,  superstruc 
ture,  exterior  building.  See  also  the  development  of  the  liturgy.  Com 
pare  also  §  44  p.  398  and  448  sqq. 

Theme  D.  (Q.  53,  A.  2,  3,  4.)     How  did  Christ  arise? 
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1.  By  His  own  power.     Q.  53  A.  4.     Add  hereto,  above:  History  of 
Easter.     The  Risen  Saviour  announces  Himself  to  the  grave  and  to 
death  and  §  46:  The  entire  homile tic-liturgical  view:  other  conceptions 
aa.  with  note  i,  p.  416. 

2.  As  the  first  among  the  dead.     Q.  53  A.  2.     A  final  concentration. 
The  arrangement  of  3,  2,  i,  may  also  be  advisable. 

Theme  E.  (Q.  54,  A.  i,  2,  3.)     How  did  Christ  arise? 

1.  Vere-really.    A.  i  and  A.  2  (or  The  whole  of  Christ).     See  above 

§  47  A-  3.  sqq. 

2.  Gloriose  —  gloriously    (as    the   glorified    Christ).     A.    2    and   3. 
The    more    subtle    investigations    should    be    avoided.     The    beautiful 
scriptural  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  however,  put  many  of  these 
more  subtle  questions  into  an  exalted  light.     Incentives  for  applications 
are  found  in  the  very  corpus  articuli.     Compare  Meschler,  The  Life  of 
Christ,  the  Essence  of  the  Resurrection,  II  Vol.,  Ill,  p.  432. 

Theme  F.  (Q.  56  A.  i  and  2.)     The  Risen  Christ,  the  source  of  our 
resurrection: 

1.  of  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  (see  p.  418  sqq.), 

2.  of  the  flesh  (see  Foerster,  Osterpredigt,  on  this  subject). 
Theme  G.     Credo  carnis  rcsurrcctionem.     See  Thomas,  q.  56  A.  i  and 

supplem.  Q.  75-87.  Cf.  Portmann,  Das  System  der  Summa  des  hi. 
Thomas,  I  ed.  p.  305  sqq.  and  especially  Willmers,  Religionsbiicher, 
on  the  respective  subject.  Compare  also  the  classical  sermon  of  Foerster 
on  "Unsere  Auferstehung,"  also  the  sermons  of  Monsabre. 

II.   The  apologetic  development.     This  should  be  done: 

(a)  Never  as  if  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  unbelievers:   because 
thereby  the  Easter  joy  of  the  faithful  might  be  totally  destroyed. 

(b)  As   a   basis   of   solemn,  exact,  and   thoroughly   described 
Easter  facts  (compare  above,  §  47) ;   these  carry  the  most  convin 
cing  apologetics  within  themselves.     Thus  did  the  Apostles  preach 
in  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  in  Rome.     (See  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Easter-week.) 

(c)  By  developing  the  entire  apologetic  extent  of  the  history  of 
the  resurrection.     (Compare  the  Apologie  of  Hettinger,  Schanz, 
Gutberlet,  and  Hammerstein. ) 

(d)  By  adducing  and  thoroughly  refuting  every  new  and  the 
most  recent  hypotheses  by  positive  proofs  which  carry  already 
within  themselves  a  refutation,  and  after  which  such  short  apolo 
getic-polemic  remarks  become  doubly  effective. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  resurrection  some  important 
points  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  might  be  inserted,  or  upon 
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the  force  of  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  other  witnesses, 
as  well  as  similar  apologetic  excursus.  Most  excellent  types  of 
this  rather  difficult  treatment  are  contained  in  Hettinger's  Apologie, 
and  very  rich  material  in  Schanz,  and  also  Gutberlet,  in  the  intro 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  by  Belser,  Trenkle,  and  Schaefer. 
Thus  many  objections  melt  away  of  themselves,  and  through  the 
positive  argumentation  the  hearer  feels  himself  already  gleefully 
strengthened  and  animated  to  pull  down  all  the  bulwarks  which 
strive  to  raise  themselves  up  against  truth.  (Compare,  II  Cor. 
10 :  4  sqq.,  p.  234  sqq.,  p.  700,  and  in  the  supplement.) 


§49.  THE  FRUITS  OF  EASTER  —  "IN  THE  NEWNESS  OF  LIFE" 

For  a  homiletic  treatment  of  the  sacramental  fruits  we  refer 
to  our  homiletic  remarks  on  Lenten  Sermons  and  sermons  on  the 
paschal  sacraments  in  general  (p.  307  sqq.),  also  to  the  history  of 
Holy  Saturday,  p.  365  sqq.:  The  great  night  in  the  Lateran,  to 
the  homiletic-liturgical  development  of  Holy  Saturday  and  to  the 
liturgy  of  Easter  itself  (p.  398  sqq.,  and  418  sqq.).  For  the  homi 
letic  treatment  of  the  moral  fruits  and  of  the  relation  between  the 
paschal  graces  and  the  fruits  of  character  for  time  and  eternity, 
we  direct  especially  to  our  exposition  of  Holy  Saturday  (new  fire, 
new  light,  new  life),  and  also  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  liturgy  of 
Easter  (p.  416),  on  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  on  Eastertide  (§§  50 
and  51).  (See  the  Supplement  of  this  book.) 


§  50.   THE  OCTAVE  OF  EASTER 

In  hoc  potissimum  tempore  gloriosius  praedicarc 

1.  The  history  of  the  octave  of  Easter  has  already  been  treated 
in  the  history  of  Easter  night  (p.  396,  n.  9). 

2.  The  general  festive  thoughts  for  the  Easter  octave  are: 

(a)  A  development  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
from  the  day  of  Easter  to  Ascension-day.  Compare  especially 
the  splendid  cycle  of  the  Gospels  of  Easter-week.  The  liturgy  is, 
moreover : 

(b}  A  development  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Chris 
tians  from  the  day  of  their  resurrection  (baptism)  to  the  day  of 
their  ascension,  and  in  fact: 
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(a)  The  resurrection  through  the  baptism  of  Easter.  (Com 
pare  the  Introits  and  the  alternating  songs  in  general.) 

(/3)  The  resurrection  through  the  Easter  confession,  to  which 
all  the  passages  just  mentioned  may  be  applied: 

(y)  The  abiding  resurrection  through  the  Easter-communion. 
(Compare  the  communion  verses,  also  below:  remarks  on  Easter 
Monday.) 

(8)  The  new  life  of  resurrection  through  the  imitation  of  Christ 
risen:  in  nomtate  vitae  ambulemus.  (See  pp.  162  and  163;  also 

P-  435-) 

The  Church  describes  the  paschal  life  in  the  Gospels  and  partly 

in  the  Epistles:  The  holy  women,  Mary  Magdalen,  Peter,  Thomas, 
Saul,  all  the  Apostles  show  us  how,  from  the  root  of  faith  and  from 
the  power  of  grace  combined  with  our  own  co-operation,  the  real 
Easter  life  is  gradually  developed. 

The  Church  in  her  orations  implores  this  paschal  life  according 
to  all  its  bearings  and  activities. 

The  Church  rejoices  over  this  paschal  life  in  her  psalms,  anti- 
phons,  alternating  songs,  sequences,  and  in  the  constantly  renewed 
alleluias. 

The  paschal  liturgy  is  finally: 

(c}  A  development  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  in  the  Church,  which  the  Risen  Lord  finally  arranges, 
advances,  and  perfects.  (This  is  especially  shown  in  the  Gos 
pels,  the  Epistles  of  the  octave,  and  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
four  Gospels,  see  pp.  4  and  448  d.) 

3.  An  application  of  these  festive  thoughts  by  the  preacher 
may  be  made  either  on  Easter  Sunday,  Easter  Monday,  or  at  any 
time  during  Eastertide.  In  ancient  times  the  Christian  people 
celebrated  the  whole  Easter-week.  Even  today  the  Feria  II  and 
III  are  feasts  of  first  class,  and  the  octave  is  highly  privileged. 
Easter  Monday  alone  had  remained  in  many  Catholic  countries, 
up  to  the  present  time,  a  holy  day,  though  it  is  in  many  places 
abrogated.  Since  the  liturgy  compresses  the  whole  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  resurrection  into  one  solitary  week,  therefore  the  preachers 
would  do  well,  by  way  of  a  change  from  time  to  time,  to  deliver  a 
cycle  of  sermons  on  the  Gospels  of  Easter-week,  or  on  the  actions 
of  the  risen  Christ  from  Easter  Sunday  to  Ascension-day.  Thus 
all  the  glories  of  the  risen  Lord  could  be  developed  to  the  people. 
This  might  be  done  in  various  ways :  as  a  cycle  of  exegetic  or  thematic 
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homilies  in  a  chronological  order  of  the  life  of  Christ,  —  or  as  a  cycle 
of  sermons  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  resurrection, 
f.i.:  The  Risen  Lord  and  faith  (Thomas),  the  Risen  Lord  and  love 
(Magdalen),  the  Risen  Lord  and  spiritual  progress  (the  disciples  of 
Emmaus) ,  the  Risen  Lord  and  the  Church  (which  Christ  built  and 
perfected,  and  in  which  faith  and  love  and  progress  should  prosper. 
Compare  the  final  accounts  of  the  four  Gospels;  see  above,  pp.  4 
and  448),  etc.  Through  the  cycle  of  homilies  a  development  of 
the  extent  of  the  several  apparitions  of  Jesus,  in  all  its  bearings, 
is  most  lovingly  attained,  so  that  the  people  may  learn  to  know 
the  Risen  Christ  constantly  more  and  more.  Though  several 
thoughts  may  be  repeated  here  and  there,  still  each  portion  pro 
duces  a  new  central  thought  and  former  ideas  in  a  new  light.  The 
consideration  of  the  Gospels  will  reveal  whether  or  not  the  exegetic 
or  the  thematic  treatment  is  more  advisable.  We  may  here  recom 
mend  as  auxiliary  means:  Grimm-Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VII,  B.; 
Meschler,  Life  of  Jesus;  Lohmann,  Betrachtungen;  Lohmann, 
Evangelienharmonie ;  Belser  and  the  missal.  For  practical  appli 
cations  the  Epistles,  orations,  and  the  Introits  of  Easter-week  will 
afford  manifold  incentives.  (Compare  herewith  our  former  exposi 
tion  of  Holy  Saturday.)  Several  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  Chris 
tian  Stations  in  Rome  might  possibly  be  here  and  there  properly 
interwoven  (see  p.  396).  We  recommend  this  development  of 
Easter-week  throughout  the  entire  Eastertide  very  much.  If  this 
is  done,  the  intervening  Gospels  of  the  Sundays  should  be  merely 
read  and  not  considered  in  the  cycle  of  that  year. 

We  will  now  add  a  homiletic  sketch  of  Easter  Monday. 

A  sketch  of  a  thematic  homily  on  the  Gospel  of  Easter  Monday, 
(Luke  24:  13-35.) 

We  will  select  the  following  sketch  as  an  example. 

1.  Verses  13,  14.   Jesus  is  far  away.     The  disciples  without  Jesus! 
A  heart  filled  with  prejudices.     Where  Jesus  is  not  —  there  is  error,  sin, 
and  confusion,  and  whenever  we  withdraw  ourselves  only  slightly  from 
Him,  shadows  fall  upon  our  souls  (perhaps  a  word  upon  the  apparent 
religious  desolation  of  the  tried  faithful  and  upon  the  full  desolation  of 
the  unbeliever  and  the  sinner;  compare  Ignatius,  Exercises;  Lohnmann, 
Betrachtungen,  z.  Osterbetrachtung). 

2.  Verses  15-23.   Jesus  approaches  in  love.     Et  factum  est  .  .  .  Ipse 
Jesus  appropinquans  ibat  cum  illis.     They  know  it  not.     They  know 
Him  not.     But  presently  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  their  souls:   What  a 
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happiness  to  walk  with  Jesus!  Often  our  ways  of  life  are  confused  on 
account  of  some  cross,  some  sorrow  or  care,  and  Jesus  walks  beside  us 
without  our  knowledge.  Wherever  a  cross  is  carried  —  Jesus  follows. 
Why  do  we  not  speak  to  Him  about  our  cross?  Our  life  is  a  woven 
carpet.  We  see  its  wrong  side.  Jesus  sees  the  right  side,  which  He 
Himself  has  woven.  The  disciples  only  saw  the  dark  side,  but  Jesus 
gradually  shows  them  the  bright  side  of  His  and  their  suffering:  Qui 
siint  hi  sermones,  quos  confertis  ad  invicem  ambulantes  et  estis  tristes? 
What  love  is  concealed  in  these  tender  and  soft  words,  which  caused 
them  to  be  spoken!  They  are  also  an  index  for  us,  how  we  should  not 
repel  those  in  sorrow  but  gently  and  prudently  strive  to  induce  them  to 
speak,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  balsam  into 
their  troubled  hearts.  The  disciples  now  express  themselves.  We 
become  acquainted  with  their  Jewish  prejudices.  We  learn  to  know  their 
reserve  in  regard  to  the  just  beginning  articles  of  faith  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  especially  in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  women. 
We  learn  also  to  know  their  remissness  and  indifference  which  prevented 
them  from  examining  conscientiously  any  further,  and  made  them  fail 
to  recollect  the  grand  acts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Had  they  done  so  they 
might  easily,  with  God's  grace,  have  come  to  the  judgment:  Crcdibileest; 
crcdendum  cst,  and  upon  this  way  attained  faith  itself:  wlo  credere,  credo! 
But  there  is  also  concealed  therein  a  disposition  and  a  permission  of  the 
coming  Jesus.  The  doubt  of  the  disciples  and  of  the  Apostles  served  as 
a  secure  and  grand  confirmation  of  a  real  act  of  faith.  Thus  their 
doubt  aided  the  unbelief  and  the  weakness  of  the  faith  of  future  genera 
tions.  Behold,  how  the  coming  Jesus  weaves  everywhere  the  glorious 
carpet  of  divine  providence. 

3.  Verses  24  and  25.  Jesus  gently  rebukes  them.  After  Christ  had 
approached  and  gently  poured  into  the  heart  the  first  drops  of  balsam, 
He  then  reproached  the  disciples :  O  stulti  et  tardi  corde  ad  credendum.  .  .  . 
We  listen  here  to  one  of  the  sweetest  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
The  gentle  Jesus  ever  demands  faith.  He  ever  longs  to  educate  His 
own  up  to  faith.  He  condemns  unbelief.  And  the  want  of  a  spirit  of 
faith  He  ever  rebukes  most  strongly:  tardi  corde  (a  retrospection  into 
the  life  of  Christ,  —  insert  eventually  one  or  the  other  passage).  Faith 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  reason.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  will  and  of  the 
heart  as  well.  With  God's  strengthening  grace  we  must  possess  the  will 
to  accept  the  mysteries  and  the  truths  of  faith  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  God's 
sake,  Who  is  truth  itself.  Let  us  learn  that  the  first  command  of  Jesus 
is:  Faith!  The  world  says:  Faith  matters  not!  Christ  says:  Have 
faith  above  all  things!  Thus  it  was  during  His  whole  life.  And  as  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  newly  glorified  life  for  the  first  time,  He  demands 
faith  again  and  rebukes  the  want  of  faith.  Then  the  Spirit  of  truth  had 
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not  yet  been  sent.  We  have  received  Him.  Therefore  our  obligation 
of  faith  is  the  more  serious  and  stronger.  The  disciples,  it  is  true,  had 
not  complete  faith  in  Jesus,  but  the  message  of  His  resurrection,  which 
they  would  liked  to  have  believed,  did  not  seem  to  them  sufficiently 
guaranteed.  They  were  seriously  reproached.  The  Lord  openly  de 
clares  that  down  in  their  hearts  there  is  guilt.  How  truthful,  therefore, 
is  this  teaching  of  the  Church:  fides  est  humanae  salutis  initium,  funda- 
mentum  et  radix  omnis  j ustificationis .  How  true  and  correct  is  the 
Catholic  principle.  No  instructed  Catholic  apostatizes  from  his  faith 
without  his  own  fault:  he  always  has  enough  grace  and  reason  for 
faith! 

4.  Verses  26-28.  Christ  teaches  most  clearly.  After  Christ  had 
shown  the  duty  of  faith  He  unfolded  the  contents  of  faith  also  to  them. 
It  must  have  been  a  marvelous  address  which  He  delivered  to  the  disciples 
on  the  way.  He  taught  them  by  word  of  mouth,  for  He  is  the  living 
teacher  of  faith.  At  that  time  He  himself  still  administered  the  office 
of  teaching.  He  Himself  was  the  teacher  and  the  rule  of  faith.  He 
began  to  draw  richly  and  abundantly  from  the  sources  of  faith,  and 
especially  from  Holy  Scripture.  He  explained  it  gloriously  and  over 
whelmingly.  That  must  have  been  a  most  exalted  hour  of  biblical 
study  when  He  began,  from  Moses  down,  to  trace  through  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  paths  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Redeemer,  when 
He  had  gathered  all  the  sketches  of  the  Messiah  into  a  magnificent 
picture  of  Christ,  and  put  all  the  contributions  of  Holy  Scripture  finally 
together  and  unfolded  them.  He  had  presented  the  Redeemer  to  their 
souls  in  a  clear  and  a  bright  light  and  in  the  most  glowing  colors  —  so 
that  they  were  all  eye  and  ear,  and  drank  in  the  words  of  the  teacher 
from  His  own  lips,  and  were  carried  away  enraptured  and  filled  with 
infinite  joy.  He  had  depicted  to  them  the  coming,  the  suffering,  and 
the  glorified  Messiah.  Bright  as  the  sun  His  picture  stood  before  their 
souls.  He  had  now  finished  His  triumphant  proofs.  Respondently, 
glowingly,  and  enrapturously,  He  had  answered  His  thesis,  His  ques 
tion  :  Nonne  oportuit  pati  Christum  et  sic  intrare  in  gloriam  suam  ? l  He 
had  concluded.  Complete  stillness  reigned  in  the  midst  of  the  wanderers. 
But  their  hearts  which  had  been  touched  were  beating  mightily.  Later 
they  declared:  Nonne  cor  nostrum  ardens  erat  in  nobis,  cum  loqueretur 
in  via  et  aperiret  nobis  Scripturas?  The  teaching  Saviour  impressed 
them  mightily:  they  hear  and  they  listen;  their  whole  being,  their  very 
selves  cling  to  Him.  They  hear  Him.  Their  hearts  are  on  fire.  They 
long  to  hear  more,  to  hear  Him  again.  They  invite  Him  to  abide  with 

1  The  biblical  hour  of  the  Saviour  is  also  a  great  hint  for  us  preachers  how  we 
should  present  the  picture  of  the  Christ  to  our  hearers.  See  above,  p.  99,  and 
137  n.  21. 
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them :    Mane  nobiscum  quoniam  advesperascit  et  inclinata  est  jam  dies. 
(For  a  selection.) 

Jesus  still  teaches  amongst  us.  The  Risen  Lord  has  instituted  a 
living,  teaching  office.  He  has  made  the  (teaching)  Church  the  teacher 
of  truth,  the  herald  of  His  law,  the  witness  of  His  life,  and  has  placed  her 
under  the  one  shepherd  of  the  lambs  and  of  the  sheep;  her  faith  will 
never  fail.  (See  the  end  of  the  four  Gospels.)  With  this  teaching 
Church  the  Risen  Saviour  will  abide  all  days,  to  the  very  end  of  time. 
To  this  teaching  Church  He  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  truth.  (See  pp.  13-27.) 
This  Church  draws,  as  Christ  did,  from  the  fountains  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  tradition.  Under  her  direction,  as  did  the  disciples  of  Emmaus 
under  the  direction  of  Christ,  we  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible 
and  into  the  very  depth  of  all  religion.  What  is  the  Catholic  religion? 
What  does  it  guarantee?  77  is  Christ  Jesus  and  no  less.  It  brings  us 
Christ  and  no  less,  but  the  whole  Christ,  His  person,  His  truth,  His 
grace,  Christ  with  all  the  rays  of  His  light  and  of  His  life,  with  all  His 
consequences  and  His  commands.  The  preacher  should  paint  a  rapid 
and  striking  portrait  of  Christ,  from  the  whole  Scripture,  from  the 
Gospels,  or  solely  from  the  history  of  the  resurrection.  He  should  show 
the  people  how  gloriously  Christ  stands  before  us.  Once  He  lay,  as  a 
poor  child,  upon  straw  in  a  manger,  like  an  ordinary  abandoned  human 
child.  Then  the  heavens  were  opened  and  angels  glorified  the  child  as 
the  Son  of  God:  Gloria  in  cxcclsis!  The  cloud  of  humanity  concealed 
the  Son  of  God.  Then  the  cloud  was  torn  asunder  and  the  Sun  of  divinity 
became  resplendent.  Once  He  appeared  as  a  young  man  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  where  John  baptized.  He  went  down  into  the  waters 
with  publicans  and  sinners.  But  when  He  had  been  baptized  the 
heavens  were  opened.  In  the  mysterious  form  of  a  dove  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended,  and  the  Father  in  heaven  declares:  This  is  My  beloved  Son, 
in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased.  The  cloud  of  humanity  is  rent  asunder: 
the  Sun  of  the  divinity  shines  forth  brightly.  He  passes  through  Pales 
tine:  the  foxes  have  their  holes  and  the  birds  their  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  Man  had  naught  whereon  to  lay  His  head.  Simple,  often  despised, 
He  wanders,  the  carpenter's  son,  through  the  cities  and  fields  of  Pales 
tine.  In  Nairn  He  meets  a  funeral  procession,  which  carries  the  most 
precious  of  a  widowed  mother,  her  only  son,  to  the  grave.  He  approaches 
the  bier.  One  word:  Young  man,  I  say  to  thee  —  arise!  —  and  He 
gives  back  to  the  mother  him  who  had  been  a  victim  of  death  —  her 
only  son  —  now  alive.  Do  you  see  the  illuminating  rays  of  the  divine 
Sun?  A  few  days  later  He  passes,  in  a  small  bark,  over  the  sea  of 
Genesareth;  being  fatigued  He  sleeps  in  the  bark.  Presently  a  mighty 
wind  attacks  the  quiet  waters.  The  uproar  of  the  waves  threaten  to 
devour  the  little  bark.  Round  about  there  reigns  a  furious  storm  over 
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the  sea  and  also  in  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  an  inexpressible  storm  of 
fear,  of  excitement,  and  of  despair!  Crying  for  help  they  awaken  the 
Master.  Amidst  the  pressure  of  the  waves  and  of  their  hearts  His 
noble  form  arises  in  undisturbed  majesty:  the  only  one  calm  amidst  the 
unrest  of  the  waves  and  of  hearts.  The  winds  and  the  waves  cast  the 
little  bark,  like  a  nut-shell,  over  the  hills  and  the  valley  of  the  waves. 
One  word:  Be  calm!  Be  silent!  et  facta  est  tranquillitas  magna:  and 
there  came  suddenly  a  great  calm:  calm  air,  and  a  calm  sea.  Silently 
the  fishermen's  bark  sails  over  the  smoothened  surface  toward  the 
eastern  bank  into  the  dawning  day:  and  those  who  were  in  the  bark 
whispered  to  each  other  in  an  indescribable  veneration  and  emotion: 
Who  is  He,  Who  commands  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  and  they  obey 
Him?  Do  you  see  the  Sun  of  the  divinity  shining  from  beneath  the 
cloud  of  humanity?  Once  He  prayed  on  Mt.  Olive.  Commissioned 
officers  and  spies  came  and  put  Him  into  chains.  He  is  dragged  from 
court  to  court.  Abandoned  by  His  own,  crowned  in  mockery,  He 
stands  before  Pilate  and  awaits  the  final  sentence.  The  fury  of  the 
leaders  and  of  the  people  roar  about  Him:  Crucify  Him!  and  con 
demned  He  takes  up  the  cross  and  carries  it  over  fourteen  Stations. 
Now,  fastened  to  the  wood  of  ignominy,  abandoned  by  all.  He  dies. 
But  He  had  taught  solemnly  that  He  would  die  voluntarily,  in  order 
to  pay  and  atone  for  the  boundless  guilt  of  the  sins  of  humanity:  Be 
hold,  the  Lamb  of  God  WTho  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world!  It  is 
consummated!  But  He  is  not  vanquished!  Now  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  astonishing  messengers  frighten  His  own.  And  the  message 
is  verified  clearer  than  the  sun:  He  is  risen  in  the  very  citadel  of  death. 
He  announces  Himself  to  death,  to  His  friends  and  His  enemies,  and  this 
glorious  and  infinite  Jesus,  of  Whom  all  this  had  been  prophesied  since 
the  days  of  Moses  —  verifies  it.  It  is  true  —  you  are  redeemed:  pax 
•vobis:  peace  be  to  you!  Precisely  this  Jesus  and  His  whole  truth,  the 
entire  majesty  of  His  doctrine,  shine  forth  to  us  through  the  teaching 
office  of  the  Church:  In  my  Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions: 
wrere  it  not  so  I,  the  Son  of  God,  would  have  told  you  so:  There  is 
an  immensely  happy  eternity,  there  are  mansions  with  God  and  in  God, 
\vhere  we  shall  see  Him,  in  His  light  we  shall  see  the  light.  Thus  it  is  — 
Christ  says  this  very  day:  I  am  the  Truth.  Thus  it  is,  He  continues: 
There  is  one  way  that  leads  thither,  to  that  end:  I  am  the  Way:  I,  My 
law  and  My  Church.  So  it  is,  He  repeats  again,  and  there  is  one  power 
to  make  your  life  worthy  of  this  end:  I  am  the  Life.  From  Me,  through 
My  Church  you  shall  obtain  this  grace,  this  life,  and  have  it  abundantly! 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  it  is  taught,  in  all  possible  clearness,  by 
the  Church.  Does  your  heart  not  burn  within  you?  Should  we  not 
beg  the  Lord  to  abide  with  us,  with  this  doctrine,  to  the  hour  of  our  death. 
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And  though  it  should  become  night  all  around  us,  and  though  the  day 
of  faith  be  setting  through  infidelity,  doubt,  and  indifferentism  —  let 
us  cry  out  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  our  families,  for  our  ad 
vanced  youth,  for  our  country:  mane  nobiscum,  Domine,  quoniam  adves- 
perascit.  And  with  this  cry  let  us  combine  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Church  of  the  Risen  Saviour. 

5.  Verses  29-33.  Jesus  abides  in  glory.  The  disciples  of  Emmaus 
had  urged  Him:  coegerunt  eum.  Now,  He,  the  mysterious  one,  remains. 
He  sits  among  them  in  the  dwelling.  Presently  they  discover  some 
thing  which  tears  asunder  the  clouds  which  hover  before  the  mysterious 
one:  He  takes  bread,  blesses  it,  breaks  it,  and  gives  them  to  eat.  It  was 
most  probably  the  change  of  the  bread  into  His  body  —  communion,  that 
intimate,  miraculous  union  with  Himself.  He  gives  to  those,  contrite 
through  love,  and  clinging  in  love  to  Him,  the  mysterious  Bread,  after 
He,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  had  purified  their  souls.1  Now  He  disap 
pears.  But  the  disciples  carry  Him  within  their  souls.  With  hearts  on 
fire  they  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembled  Apostles  scarcely  permit 
the  disciples  to  utter  a  word  before  they  themselves  had  related  to  the 
new-comers  the  apparition  to  Peter.  And  after  the  disciples  of  Emmaus 
had  reported  what  had  occurred  on  the  way  and  how  they  had  recog 
nized  Him  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  then  there  stood,  whilst  they 
were  still  talking,  the  Risen  Saviour  again  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  Disciples:  Pax  vobis!  Now  it  had  become  fully  and  entirely 
Easter.  All  brooks  and  streams  of  joy  rushed  together,  like  unto  one 
roaring  waterfall  of  jubilation:  Alleluia:  He  is  risen  indeed;  He  will 
abide  with  us  indeed! 

We,  too,  have  just  witnessed  how  Jesus  was  first  absent  —  and  then, 
unknown,  came  in  love,  reproached  in  mildness,  taught  with  clearness, 
and  through  His  truths  and  doctrines  desires  to  abide  with  us.  But 
will  He  abide  with  us  personally?  With  a  jubilating  Alleluia  wre  say: 
Yes,  He  abides.  And  we  point  to  the  Easter-sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
(The  preacher  should  here  intersperse  quickly  some  remembrance  of  the 
Easter  communion  already  received  or  still  to  be  received.)  We  re 
ceive  Holy  Communion  in  order  that  the  coming,  the  teaching,  the  re 
proaching,  the  blessing,  and  the  redeeming  Jesus  may  abide  with  us  to 
the  hour  of  our  death.  Every  communion,  and  especially  the  paschal 
communion,  is  an  immeasurable  request:  Mane  nobiscum,  Domine! 
When  the  Lord  speaks  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  in  a  marvelous 
manner,  of  Holy  Communion,  then  we  hear,  over  and  over  again,  the 
words:  /  abide.  I  abide  in  him  who  receives  and  he  in  Me  until  the  last 

1  Though,  according  to  some  exegetic  writers,  it  may  not  have  been  communion, 
still  it  was  a  reference  to  it,  an  Agape,  which  is  a  commemoration  of  the  true  eucha- 
ristic  banquet  of  love. 
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day,  and  I  shall  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day  in  order  that  he  may  re 
main  in  Me  in  his  glorified  soul  and  body. 

The  Risen  Jesus  came  today  and  passed  us  by.  We  experienced 
what  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  experienced.  And  He  the  Risen  Saviour 
gave  us  the  divine  assurance  that  He  would  remain  with  us  and  direct 
and  consecrate  our  lives.  Introduxit  nos  Dominus  in  terram  Jluentem 
lac  et  mel,  Alleluia:  el  lex  Dei  semper  in  ore  vestro:  Alleluia  (Introit  of 
Feria  II).  Christ  will  keep  His  promise  if  we  keep  ours:  to  hear  Jesus 
regularly  in  sermons  —  to  receive  Jesus  regularly  in  Holy  Communion 
and  to  associate  with  Christ  during  our  lives.  See  the  glorious  Postcom- 
munio  of  Feria  II.  This  sketch  is  a  guidance  for  a  selection  and  an 
elaboration. 

N.B.  For  the  last  point:  Jesus  abides  in  glory,  which  might  also 
be  treated  alone,  the  most  beautiful  passage  on  the  effects  of  Holy 
Communion  might  be  exegetically  considered :  Sicut  me  misit  vivens  Pa 
ter  ct  ego  vivo  proptcr  Pair  em:  et  qui  manducat  me,  vivet  proptcr  me. 
John  6:58. 

The  Father  lives  eternally,  He  has  divine  life  of  himself  (John 
6:  58;  see  John  5:  26). 

But  the  Father  hath  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  this  life  of 
Himself  (this  immeasurably  glorious  life),  John  5:26.  From  all  eter 
nity  this  infinite  divine  life  flows  into  the  Son,  Who  lives  by  the 
Father. 

This  divine  life  descended  upon  earth.  Christ  Jesus,  sent  by  the 
living  Father,  has  brought  the  divine  life  on  earth.  This  divine  life 
penetrates  also  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  it  deifies  it.  And  the  body 
and  the  soul  are  immeasurably  beautiful  in  the  Risen,  glorified  Christ, 
Who  is  entirely  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  divinity,  of  this  glorious 
divine  life. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  glorified,  deified,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
human  flesh  of  Christ,  that  we  received  in  communion  and  with  it  the 
entire  glorified  Christ.  (John  6:  58.) 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  a  creature  on  earth,  God,  the  Son  of  God, 
comes  into  us.  The  glorious  divine  life  of  Christ  becomes  within  us  a 
supernatural  power  of  life:  in  me,  ego  in  illo,  vivet  proptcr  me.  (See 
John  4:14.)  Christ  becomes  within  us  the  fons  aquae  vivae,  salientis 
in  vitam  acternam.  As  long  as  the  species  remain,  the  Risen  glorified 
God-Man  remains  in  us,  and  after  this  always  through  the  glorious 
power  of  His  divinity. 

How  effectively  the  abiding  Christ  acts  upon  our  grace,  our  faith, 
our  love,  and  our  character! 
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§51.   EASTERTIDE 

1.  Eastertide  in  its  more  limited  and  broader  liturgical  sense. 
We  distinguish  a  twofold  liturgical  Eastertide,  one  more  limited 
from  Easter  to  Ascension,  and  one  more  extended  to  the  end  of 
the  octave  of  Pentecost.    (See  above,  pp.  173  and  250.)    The  octave 
of  Easter  itself,  if  considered  from  a  certain  view,  closes  on  Low 
Saturday  with  the  nones  of  the  office :  this  might  be  called  the  con 
clusion  of  the  baptismal  octave  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  opened 
on  Easter-night,  but  now  begins  on  Holy  Saturday.    (See  §  43 :  "  The 
great  night  of  the  Lateran.")     The  proper  dies  octavo,  of  the  feast 
of  Easter,  however,  is  Low  Sunday.     Yet,  this  Sunday  has  not 
the  office  of  the  octave  of  Easter,  but  the  office  of  the  Sunday, 
for  Sunday  was  really  the  first  Easter-celebration.     Thus,  Low 
Sunday  appears  with  its  Dominical-office,  which,  howrever,  bears 
an  entirely  festive  character  as  the  prototype  of  all  Sundays,  as 
the  first  Dominical  echo  of  the  resurrection  which  resounds  through 
out  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year.     (See  §  52,  I,  p.  451.) 

The  character  of  Easter  appears  likewise  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  office  of  Eastertide,  which  shines  splendidly  in  all  the  festive 
joys  of  the  resurrection,  and  partakes  of  the  fundamental  color  of 
the  time,  which  is  the  festive  white.  The  feasts  occurring  after 
the  octave  also  partake  of  Easter-joy,  —  especially  the  feasts  of 
martyrs:  dignum  est  ut  post  laetitiam  Paschae,  quam  in  Ecclesia 
celebravimuSj  gaudia  nostra  cum  sanctis  Martyribus  confcramus:  ct 
Us  annunticmus  Dominicae  resurrectionis  gloriam,  qui  consortes  sunt 
Dominicac  passionis.  (Sermo  22,  St.  Augustini  I.  Lectio  II.  Noc. 
de  commune  Martyrum,  Tempore  Paschali.} 

2.  The   combination   of  the   Sundays  and  weeks  of  Eastertide. 
Of  the  Sundays  and  weeks  after  Easter,  the  first  two  look  back 
wards  and  are  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  Easter  light.     The 
three  last  look  forward  unto  the  feasts  of  the  Ascension  and  of 
Pentecost.     Here  there  is  at  once,  with  the  solemn  continuously 
persevering  Easter  joy,  a  tone  of  sadness  raised  over  the  imminent 
departure  of  the  heaven-ascending  Redeemer.     The  Church  selects 
her  Gospels,  beginning  with  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  from 
the  addresses  of  the  departing  Saviour.     But  to  the  introduced 
tone  of  sadness  over  the  coming  departure  of  Christ,  there  is  joined 
at  once  a  voice  of  immeasurable  confidence  in  the  coming  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Comforter. 
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We  will  briefly  sketch  the  Sundays  and  weeks  as  follows: 

A.  Easter  and  the  octave  of  Easter.    The  Risen  Christ,  His  per 
son  and  His  work. 

B.  Low  Sunday.     The  Risen  Christ,  full  of  truth  and  of  grace. 
(a)   The  author  and  the  mover  of  our  faith.     (Gospel  of  the 

apparition  to  the  Apostles  and  to  Thomas.) 

(5)  The  author  and  the  dispenser  of  grace.  (The  same  Gospel, 
with  the  institution  of  Penance.)  (John  29:  19-31.) 

C.  The  second  Sunday  after  Easter.    The  Risen  Christ,  the 
Good  Shepherd.     (Gospel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  John  10:  11-16.) 

D.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter.     Our  leave-taking  from  the 
Risen  Christ,  Whom,  however,  men  and  humanity  in  general,  see 
again  "after  a  little  while."     (John  16:  16-22,  the  Gospel  of  the 
"little  while,"  taken  from  the  parting  addresses.) 

E.  The  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.    Our  consolation  in  the 
Risen  Christ,  Who  sends  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter  of  the 
Church,  as  Judge  of  the  world.     (John  16:  5-14.) 

F.  The  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter.    The  last  request  of  the  part 
ing  Saviour  made  to  us:   Prayer.     (John  16:  23-31.) 

G.  The  feast  of  the  Ascension.    Christ  ascending  into  Heaven. 
After   this   general   review  we  shall  add,  first,   several  plans  for 
cycles  of  sermons  for  Eastertide,  and  then  endeavor  to  grasp  more 
completely,  in    the   following   paragraphs,  the   Sundays   between 
Easter  and  Ascension. 

Themes,  i.  A  liturgic-homiletic  cycle.  The  just  described  com 
bination  is  very  appropriate  for  a  cycle  of  homilies  or  sermons  in  con 
nection  with  the  liturgy. 

In  paragraphs  52  sqq.  we  shall  develop  and  explain,  in  an  exegetic 
manner,  the  various  principal  ideas  of  these  liturgies  (see  p.  452  sqq.). 

2.  A  cycle  on  the  glorious  life  of  Christ.     As  remarked  above,  we 
shall  propose,  as  a  change  for  these  Sundays,  also  an  exegetic  or  homi- 
letic  cycle  on  the  apparitions  and  the  operations  of  the  Risen  Saviour: 
on  the  glorious  life  of  Jesus  —  to  His  ascension  into  heaven. 

3.  An  apologetic  cycle  on  faith.     Such  a  cycle  on  faith  would  be 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  feast.     But  these  sermons 
should  be  placed  in  the  proper  light  of  the  Easter-tide,  f.i.: 

Theme  A.  What  is  faith?  (The  definition  of  the  Vat.  Counc.  s.  3, 
c.  30;  see  also  p.  232  sqq.,  pp.  400,  and  583.) 

Theme  B.  Who  moves  us  to  faith?  (The  Risen  Christ:  auctoritas 
Chrisli  revelantis,  qui  nee  falli  nee  fallere  potest  —  Motivum  fidei.) 
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Theme  C.  Who  directs  our  faith  ?  (The  teaching  office  of  the  Church, 
which  proposes  whatever  we  must  believe:  regula  fidei.  This  teaching 
office,  this  rule  of  faith,  the  last  work  of  the  Risen  Lord,  might  also  be 
proven  from  the  conclusions  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  relation  to  the  life 
of  Jesus  (see  above,  pp.  16,  17,  consult  especially  pp.  400,  401,  402),  Holy 
Saturday,  and  the  homily  for  Easter  Monday). 

Theme  D.  Wherein  does  the  rule  of  faith  appear?  Wherever  the 
concluding  scenes  and  facts  of  the  four  Gospels  are  repeated.  Wherever 
the  last  acts  and  the  promises  of  Christ  are  renewed.  At  the  end  of 
the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ  we  see  the  Apostles  (and  their  successors) 
as  teachers  of  the  truth  of  Christ  (Matthew),  as  proclaimers  of  the  law 
of  Jesus  (Mark),  and  as  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Jesus  under  the  one  shep 
herd  of  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  whose  office  is  the  foundation  rock  and 
whose  faith  never  fails.  (Consult  p.  17  sqq.)  We  behold  these  teachers, 
these  proclaimers  and  witnesses  commissioned  by  Christ,  Who  remains 
with  them  to  the  end  of  all  days,  to  whom  He  has  promised  and  sent 
the  Spirit  of  the  divine  truth,  of  clarity  and  certainty.  Where  is  this 
renewed? 

(a)    in  the  ordinary  teaching  office  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bislwps  over 

the  whole  world; 

(6)  in  the  general  decisions  and  definitions  of  doctrine  by  all  the 
bishops  spread  over  the  whole  world  in  unity  with  the  Pope; 

(c)   in  an  Oecumenical  Council. 

(d}  in  the  solemn  definitions  (ex  cathedra)  of  the  Pope  alone  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  (s.  pp.  13-27). 

Themes  E-K.  Whatever  has  been  developed  by  theme  D,  as  a 
complete  view,  might  also  be  treated,  after  Ascension  and  Pentecost, 
in  a  particular  manner,  through  several  sermons,  f.i.:  The  ordinary 
teaching  office. 

The  council.  The  infallible  teaching  office  of  the  Pope.  The 
ordinary  teaching  office  of  the  Pope.  The  care  taken  by  the  teaching 
office  for  the  purity  of  faith  (infallible  doctrine  of  faith).  Other  official 
teaching  activities  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  (f.i.:  Syllabus;  admoni 
tions;  f.i.,  the  index). 

For  the  thematic  series  E-K  we  recommend  most  especially  Willmer's 
epitomic  Handbook  of  Religion  in  connection  with  Hurter's,  Scheeben's, 
or  Heinrich's  Dogmatik;  Willmer's  De  Ecclesia;  De  Groot's  Summa 
Apologetica.  Consult  also  our  Homiletic  studies,  pp.  13-27. 

Theme  L.  Must  we  believe?  The  necessity  of  faith,  and  this  in 
several  sermons.  Sermon  (a)  How  does  Christ  judge  faith  ?  Sermon  (6) 
How  do  the  Apostles  judge  faith?  Sermon  (c)  How  does  the  Church  judge 
faith?  (The  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican,  p.  585.) 

Theme  M.   What  must  we  believe?     (Object  of  faith.) 
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Theme  N.   Must  we  profess  our  faith?     (Profession  of  faith.) 

Theme  O.  How  is  faith  begotten  and  maintained  in  the  faithful  ?  (The 
genesis  of  faith.) 

Theme  P.  The  life  proceeding  from  faith.  (Consult  St.  Paul's  Letters 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews.) 

For  this  cycle  we  recommend  especially  the  Moral-Theologies  of 
Gopfert,  M  tiller  and  Lehmkuhl:  de  fide  and  the  Summa  of  St  Thoma's, 
II.  II,  dc  fide.  Consult  also  Meyenberg,  Aus  der  Apostelschule:  Die 
Glaubensschule.  (Luzern,  Raber,  6,  1899.)  Through  such  cycles 
the  dogmatic  feasts  from  Easter  to  Pentecost  might  be  made  very  fruit 
ful  for  a  considerable  time. 

A  similar  cycle  might  also  be  connected,  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
with  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

§  52.   Low  SUNDAY 

The  Risen  Christ,  full  of  Truth  and  of  Grace 

Low  Sunday  may  be  regarded  homiletically  from  a  threefold 
view-point:  As  the  octave  of  Easter,  as  the  beginning  of  Easter 
tide,  and  as  the  day  of  first  communion.  Its  history,  its  celebra 
tion  as  a  Station,  and  its  name  wre  have  already  considered  in  the 
treatise  on  Easter  night  and  of  Low  Sunday.  (See  p.  396  sqq. ; 
compare  also  p.  52.) 

I 

Low  Sunday  as  the  Octave  of  Easter 

After  having  expressed  ourselves  in  §§  43  and  51  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  Low  Sunday,  we  deem  here  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  central  ideas  sufficient. 

A.   Dogmatic  central  thoughts. 

1.  Christ,  the  author  of  our  faith. 

2.  Christ,  the  motive  of  our  faith.    (Motive  of  faith,  also  above, 
p.  401  sqq.) 

3.  Christ,  the  author  of  our  grace, 

(a)   Through  the  cross  and  the  resurrection. 
,-  (b)   Through  the  institution  of  the  sacraments. 

4.  Christ,  the  dispenser  of  our  grace.     All  these  thoughts  are 
contained  in  the  Gospel  of  the  day  of  the  first  apparition  of  the 
Risen  Saviour,  whereon  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apparition  to  the  Apostles  and  Thomas 
in  their  midst,  eight  days  later.     (See  pp.  308  and  447.) 
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B.   Moral  central  ideas:   A  threefold  peace: 

1.  The  peace  of  Easter:   pax  vobis!   the  peace  of  Easter  in  the 
world  and  in  souls  by  the  remission  of  sin  (confession,  contrition), 
in  a  good  conscience  created  by  contrition  and  confession  and  in 
the  life  of  grace  infused  into  the  soul  by  Holy  Communion,  in  union 
with  Christ.     (Compare  the  sermons  on  the  Easter  sacraments, 
p.  308  sqq.,  also  §  44:  The  celebration  of  Easter  on  Holy  Saturday, 
p.  403  sqq.)     All  this  brings  a  complete  peace  of  Easter. 

2.  The  peace  of  Sunday.     Low  Sunday  is  a  type  and  a  model 
of  Sunday.     (Compare  §45:    Easter,  Historical  remarks.)     Every 
Sunday  is  a  weekly  commemoration  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  a  weekly 
echo  of  Easter.    The  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Risen  Son  of  God 
becomes,  at  the  same  time,  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Father, 
Who  sent  and  resurrected  Him,  and  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Whom  He  sent  to  us  as  the  last  glorious  gift  of  Easter. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  Sunday  in  the  eyes  of  faith.     But  the 
celebration  of  Sunday  means  for  our  moral  life:    rest,  peace  in 
God  by  abstaining  from  servile  work,  and  still  more:    rest  and 
peace  in  God  through  the  mass,  the  sermon,  the  divine  service, 
through  a  Christian  life.      Thus,  the  Sunday  peace,  the  Sunday 
rest,  becomes  a  religious  benefit:   sursum  corda!  it  elevates  man  to 
God,  • —  a  moral   benefit:    it   places  all   men  on  an  equal   footing 
before  God,  it  assembles  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  all  conditions 
and  classes  for  the  one  interest  in  God  and  Christ,  and  dismisses 
them  united  in  love,  —  a  social  benefit:    Sunday  shows  that  man 
is  not  a  mere  working  machine,  but  the  child  and  the  friend  of 
God.    Spiritually  and  corporeally  strengthened  by  the  atonement 
of  God,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  God's  word,  man,  coming  from 
the  altar  on  Sunday,  returns  to  the  week  of  working  days.     Every 
Sunday  is  a  ray  of  Easter,  of  the  terrestrial  Easter,  and  of  the 
eternal  Easter  in  heaven.     Low  Sunday  is  a  prototype  and  a  model 
of  this  Sunday  celebration.     The  octave  of  Easter,  the  echo  of 
Easter  —  is  Sunday,  the  Sabbath  transferred  to  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  (p.  543). 

3.  Eternal  peace.    Easter  and  the  octave  of  Easter  are  likewise 
an  image  of  the  eternal  Easter  in  heaven.     The  sacred  intercourse  of 
the  disciples  with  the  Risen  Saviour,  the  light  of  truth  which  casts 
its  illuminating  rays  upon  the  disciples  and  upon  us  and  satisfies 
our  intellect,  the  life  of  grace  which  flows  from  Him  —  the  source 
of  life  —  into  humanity  and  makes  it  happy,  the  kingdom  which 
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the  Risen  Lord  builds  up  from  within  and  without  amidst  the  jubi 
lation  of  all  mankind,  the  possession  of  Christ  Himself  which  is 
now  granted  to  humanity  and  which  perseveres  in  the  sacrament 
and  in  the  Church  — -  all  this  is  a  model,  a  prototype  and  a  begin 
ning  of  the  eternal  peace  of  heaven.  (See  P.  Wenninger,  Easter  in 
Heaven,  compare  the  oration  of  Easter,  many  Introits  of  Easter- 
week,  also  the  dogmatic  connection  between  grace  and  glory, 
communion  and  heaven,  etc.) 

n 

Low  Sunday,  the  Day  of  the  First  Holy  Communion 

The  first  Holy  Communion  ought  be  for  every  congregation 
what  the  baptismal  celebration  wras  for  the  early  Church.  It  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  a  day  of  an  immeasurable 
significance  for  children  and  adults. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  instruction  to  the  first 
communicants  and  their  training.  The  pastor  of  souls  should 
regard  this  instruction  and  training  in  the  same  light  as  the  early 
Church  did  the  catechumenate :  thus  the  pastor  of  souls  will  arrive, 
at  once,  at  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  whole  congregation  must 
be  made  interested  herein.  In  considering  Lent  we  often  called 
special  attention  to  this  pastoral  method.  (See  also  p.  809.) 

Here  it  is  also  of  great  importance  to  designate  the  task  of 
the  preacher  on  Low  Sunday.  We  recall  to  mind  the  following 
methodical  hints: 

1.  The  exhortations  on  Low  Sunday  should  not  be  a  complete 
or  rather  an  academic  instruction  on  Holy  Communion,  for  this 
has  already  been  given. 

2.  The  exhortations  on  Low  Sunday  may  emphasize  some  of 
the  important  points  of  instruction  on  Holy  Communion  and  make 
them  doubly  fruitful  to  the  children  and  grown  persons,  by  giving 
them  under  some  new  touching  historical  points,  either  before  or 
after  communion,  f.i. :  "A  word  of  Jesus  on  communion,"    -  "The 
most  glorious  effect  of  Holy  Communion,"  —  "The  effects  of  com 
munion,"    -"Words  of  Jesus  to  the  communicants,"    -"Before 
communion,"    -  "What  should  I  say  to  Jesus  after  communion?" 

"With  the  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper,"    -"Our  gift  in  re 
turn,"    -"The   communion  prayers   are   our  greatest  deeds," 
"What  follows  from  the  prayers  of  communion,  for  the  first  com- 
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municants  and  for  all  communicants,"    -"The  visit  of  the  Lord 
within  us,"  etc. 

3.  The  exhortations  on  Low  Sunday  might  dwell  on  some  of 
the  important  points  of  the  liturgy  of  Easter,  and  make  them  fruitful 
to  the  people  and  the  communicants.     (Compare  also:   The  great 
night  in  the  Lateran  -  -  The  Easter  celebration  on  Holy  Saturday 

-Easter  —  the    Easter  octave  —  Easter  Monday    (the    disciples 
of  Emmaus). 

4.  The  exhortation  on  Low  Sunday  may  also  have  a  prepon- 
erance  of  an  ascetic  or  an  emotional  character. 

5.  The  exhortation  on  Low  Sunday  should  present,  finally,  the 
entire  central  significance  of  the  day  to  advantage  to  the  children 
and  to  the  people.     (Compare:  the  liturgy  of  the  day,  the  liturgy 
of  Holy  Saturday,  and  of  Low  Saturday.) 

Themes  for  discourses  on  Low  Sunday.  We  shall  give  some  plan, 
taken  from  various  spheres: 

Theme  A.  Ideas  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  disciple  of  Love  (John, 
c.  6).  Today  there  is  a  miraculous  multiplication  of  bread.  Today 
there  is  a  miraculous  walking  of  Christ  in  our  midst.  Today  we  cele 
brate  a  miraculous  coming  of  Christ  into  us.  (According  to  John,  c.  6; 
see  also  above  p.  291.) 

Theme  B.  What  docs  Christ  now  require  of  us?  That  which  He 
required  of  the  Apostles  at  their  first  Holy  Communion: 

(a)  Love  (cum  dilcxissct  suos  usque  in  Jincni  dilcxit  eos  .  .  .);  see 
above  p.  364  sqq.,  367  sqq. 

(b)  Humility   (in   connection   with   the   washing  of   the  feet);   see 
above  p.  364  sqq. 

(c}  Purity  (again  in  connection  with  the  washing  of  the  feet,  "To 
wash  the  feet,"  "To  wash  the  tips  of  the  fingers"  (Lavabo)  the  smallest 
faults,  to  remove  all  the  sins  and  all  the  faults  through  perfect  contrition, 
through  love).  We  must  again  approach  baptismal  purity  as  near  as 
possible.  An  energetic  exhortation  to  the  congregation  to  join  today 
in  the  celebration  of  these  feelings.  To  celebrate  today  in  such  a  manner 
as  has  been  done  for  a  long  time!  (See  p.  365.) 

Theme  C.     What  does  Low  Sunday  create? 

(a)  A  new  fire  of  zeal.     The  communion  instruction  created  a  new 
fire  of  zeal  by  learning  —  by  work  and  by  words.     Today,  through  Holy 
Communion,  the  Saviour  Himself  puts  the  fire  of  zeal,  of  which  He  wills 
that  it  burn,  into  our  souls.     All  the  people  should  today  re-kindle  a 
new  Easter-fire  of  zeal.     Specialize.     (See  above  p.  399  sqq.) 

(b)  A   new  light  of  faith.     The  instruction   has   already  led   you 
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constantly  deeper  into  faith.  You  will  be  led  still  deeper  into  truth. 
It  was  a  holy  explanation.  Today  the  author  and  the  mover  of  faith 
comes  —  Christ  Himself.  What  does  He  think  of  faith?  Views  of  the 
future,  of  life,  of  the  workshop,  of  the  office,  the  factory  and  of  popular 
life,  of  parental  care  for  new  light  of  faith,  etc.  (See  p.  400  sqq.,  com 
pare  p.  358;  The  symbol  of  the  triangle.) 

(c)  A  new  life  of  grace.  The  preparation  during  many  weeks  for 
first  Holy  Communion  was  a  time  of  grace.  It  was  said  to  the  first 
communicants:  ecce  nunc  tcmpus  acccptabilc,  ccce  nunc  dies  salulis.  .  .  . 
Exhortamus  vos,  ne  in  vacuum  gratiam  Dei  rccipiatis  (Epistle  of  the  I 
Sunday  of  Lent) .  Now  Christ  Himself  appears,  He  is  the  life,  the  peren 
nial  fountain  of  life  (John  c.  6  and  John  c.  4:14).  We  receive  Holy  Com 
munion  that  we  may  never  again  die  spiritually.  Compare  our  exposi 
tion  of  Holy  Saturday,  the  ceremonies  of  which  might  form  a  basis  for 
this  exhortation.  Every  particular  point  might  be  also  utilized  inde 
pendently  for  an  exhortation,  f.i.  (see  also  p.  458  b.). 

Theme  D.  A  new  life.  See  above:  Holy  Saturday,  p.  400,  n.  III. 
and  especially  Easter  Monday,  end  of  the  homily. 

Theme  E.  What  a  grand  act  had  already  taken  place  among  you,  and 
what  was  the  great  deed  which  today  took  place  in  you?  (Rom.  6.) 

(a)  We  have  nailed  the  old  man  to  the  cross.     Instruction  has  banished 
indifference.     Examination  of  conscience,   spiritual  exercises,   sacrifices 
which   you  imposed  upon   yourselves   crucified   the   sinfulness   of   the 
old  man. 

Another  glowing,  energetic  invitation  to  the  first-communion  chil 
dren  and  to  the  people  to  remove  again,  by  perfect  contrition,  the  last 
remnants,  the  last  dust  of  the  old  man! 

(b)  We  have  buried  the  old  man  through  contrition  and  general  con 
fession.     Encouragement  to  the  people  and  a  tender  admonition  to  the 
first-communicants  now  to  renew,  during  the  sermon  and  at  the  offertory, 
the  resolutions  made  in  confession.     A  look  into  the  past,  into  the  first 
communion  of  the  adults,  a  history  of  the  resolutions  of  that  day?     This 
is  the  great  act  performed.     Which  is  the  greatest? 

(c)  Now  we  shall  arise  with  Jesus  in  the  newness  of  life.     Describe 
briefly  and   vividly  the  fruits  of  Holy  Communion,  or,  at  least,   the 
principal  fruits  of  Holy  Communion  in  this  light.    The  Risen  Lord  is 
alive.     He  enters  personally  within  you.     You  live  with  and  in  Him. 
He  establishes  within  your  heart  a  fountain  of  life,  sanctifying  grace. 
He  plants  within  your  soul  the  tree  of  life,  holy  and  strong  virtues. 
Never  pollute  this  fountain  of  life.     Never  permit  the  tree  of  life  ever 
to  be  felled  by  Satan.     (Compare  especially  p.  162  sqq.  on  Rom.,  c.  6, 
and  p.  403:    Holy  Saturday:    New  Life,  or,  under  another  historical 
view-point,  the  end  of  the  homily  on  Easter  Monday.) 
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Theme  F.  A  lesson  of  catechism  that  should  never  be  forgotten:  "Holy 
Communion  unites  us  most  intimately  with  Jesus."  Every  word  hereof 
is  of  more  value  than  gold  or  precious  stones.  Today  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  this  one  word  of  the  catechism:  "Holy  Communion  unites 
us  most  intimately  \vith  Christ." 

(a)  //  unites  us  with  Christ:    St.  John  at  the  Last  Supper  —  the 
Apostles  during  Easter-week.     (Here  unfold  lively  biblical  and  concrete 
descriptions,  but   do  not  adduce  pale  and  emaciated  loci  communes.) 
Christ  treats  you  in  the  same  manner  today:  ego  sum,  Pax  vobis.     Si 
Dcus  pro  nobis,  quis  contra  nos? 

Utilize  and  compare  especially  the  Gospel  of  the  day;  after  com 
munion  think:  Jesus  is  with  me.  Thou  mayest  speak  to  Him,  thank 
Him.  He  goes  home  with  you.  In  ipso  vivimus,  movemur  ct  sumus. 
Ego  cum  illo. 

(b)  Holy  Communion  unites  us  most  intimately  with  Christ.    "Most 
intimately"    —consider  this  beautiful  expression! 

(a)  Jesus  enters  the  soul.  He  lives  not  only  beside  and  with  thee, 
but  -in  thce  (see  John,  c.  6,  above  p.  404). 

(|8)  Something  of  Christ  remains  in  tJic  soul:  ''The  divine  within 
us"  grace,  which  the  divine  Jesus  Himself  protects  and  augments,  aye, 
which  He  transforms  into  a  paradise  of  grace  (p.  370,  p.  286). 

(y)  Something  of  Jesus  will  remain  in  each  one  of  the  virtues.  At 
baptism  He  sowed  the  supernatural  virtues,  like  a  seed,  in  the  soul 
(virtus  infusa).  To  all  these  virtues  He  brings  today  a  springtime 
(Augmentum  virtutum  infusarum).  Explain  practically,  f.i.;  What 
about  your  obedience?  Your  diligence?  Your  purity?  What  about 
the  future?  and  occasionally  make  applications  suitable  for  the  people. 

Theme  G.     A  word  of  Jesus  to  the  communicant:    El  ego  resuscitabo 

eum. 

(a)    in  the  instructions  for  Holy  Communion :  the  spirit. 

(/3)    in  confession:   the  soul, 

(y)    today:  grace  and  the  virtues  of  the  soul, 

(8)    on  the  last  day:   the  body  and  the  soul. 

Themes  H.  Thus  a  number  of  individual  words  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  John,  of  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  and  with  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  might 
be  treated  in  separate  sermons,  f.i. : 

Theme  A.  Ego  sum:  nolite  timere.  (Walking  upon  the  sea.  John 
6:  1 6-2 1 ;  Mark,  6:  47-56;  Matt.  24:  23  sqq.) 

Through  Holy  Communion  we  walk  securely,  like  Peter,  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  Jesus,  over  life's  ocean.  (John  c.  6.) 

(a)  Jesus  holds  us.  This  we  can  do  without  sinking.  Jesus  within 
us:  vivo  jam  non  ego,  mint  vero  in  me  Christus. 
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(/3)    Jesus  saves  us  from  sinking. 

(y)    Jesus  leads  us  to  the  shores  of  eternity. 

Theme  B.  Operamini  non  cibum,  qui  periet,  sed  gui  permanet  in 
mtam  aetcrnam.  John  6:  27,  28,  29.  (The  bread  of  ashes  of  Elias  — 
our  bread  of  life.) 

Theme  C.     Our  manna.     John  6:  31,  32,  49~53- 

Theme  D.     Pants  Dei;  qui  de  coelo  desccndit.     John  6:  23. 

Theme  E.     Panis  mtae:  ego  sum  panis  vitae.     John  6:  35  sqq. 

Theme  F.  Qui  manducat  meam  carnem  et  bibit  meum  sanguinem, 
habet  mtam  aeternam  (initium  in  terra)  et  ego  resuscitabo  eum  in  nomssimo 
die  (complementum  in  coclis). 

Theme  G.  A  word  from  Jesus  and  a  word  from  thce.  (Conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman.  John,  c.  4.) 

(aa)  A  word  from  Jesus.  Da  mi  hi  bibere!  (John  4:  7.)  Describe 
the  circumstances  of  John  4:  7.  Christ  being  fatigued  —  thirsts,  but 
His  thirst  seeks  something  higher.  He  wishes  to  gain  immortal  souls. 
Thus  He  also  appears  today  at  the  communion-railing :  da  mi  hi  bibere ! 
After  what  does  Christ  thirst?  After  your  soul  —  after  your  faith  - 
after  your  love  —  after  your  sacrifices,  after  your  self-control  — •  ameliora 
tion  of  your  life  —  all  this  offer  to  Jesus  thirsting.  (Specialize!  See 
pp.  285,  286.) 

(bb)  A  word  from  thce.  The  Samaritan  woman  also  desires  a  drink 
from  Jesus.  With  her  we  also  say  to  Jesus:  da  mihi  bibere:  da  mihi 
hanc  aquam.  (John  4:  15.)  Jesus  gives  us  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  today  a  similar  answer  to  that  which  He  gave  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  well:  Si  scires  donum  Dei  et  quis  est,  qui  dixit  tibi: 
da  mihi  bibere,  tu  forsitan  petiisses  ab  eo  et  dcdisset  tibi  aquam  vivam 
(John  4:  10).  By  the  instructions  you  have  been  taught  to  know  the 
great  gift  of  God  —  the  day  of  your  first  communion.  By  the  instruc 
tions  you  have  been  taught  to  know  Jesus  Himself,  the  Son  of  God, 
Who  thirsts  after  your  souls.  Therefore  you,  and  all  of  us,  must  say  to 
Jesus  today  — on  Low  Sunday:  "Give  us  to  drink."  "Give  us  the 
living  water."  "Give  us  this  great  gift  of  God."  For  what  therefore 
do  we  ask? 

(a)  We  ask  for  the  Saviour  Himself.  We  know  Who  He  is.  We 
also  know  that  He  wishes  to  come:  Ecce  sto  ad  ostium  et  pulso  (Apoc. 
2:  20).  Therefore  we  hesitate  not  to  say:  Give  us  Thy  flesh  as  food 
and  Thy  blood  as  drink  for  the  soul:  Da  mihi  bibere.  Quemadmodum 
desiderat  cervus  ad  fontem  aquarum,  ita  desiderat  anima  mea  ad  Te  Deum. 
Sitimt  anima  mea  ad  Deum  for  tern  vivum:  quando  veniam  et  apparebo 
ante  faciem  Dei?  Describe,  f.i.,  the  joyful  procession,  the  song  of 
the  longing  of  the  candidates  of  baptism,  who  once  marched  on 
Easter-night  to  the  chapel  of  baptism  and  thence  to  Holy  Communion. 
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(See  above,  p.  391  sqq.,  p.  396  sqq.)  With  such  sentiments  you  must 
likewise  proceed  to  Jesus.  Quando  apparcbo?  After  a  few  moments! 
St.  Ambrose  once  requested  the  faithful  to  come  to  the  religious  instruc 
tions,  to  hear  and  read  the  Bible.  He  said  to  them:  Bibe  poculum 
vctcris  et  novi  testamcnti:  Drink  the  cup  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  for  out  of  both  cups  ye  drink  Christ.  He  is  the  rock  of  the  living 
waters.  Aye,  drink  Christ!  By  this  he  means  that  through  the  instruc 
tions  you  drink  in,  as  it  were,  the  truths  of  Christ:  Jesus  is  the  fountain 
of  truth.  By  the  long  course  of  instructions  you  have  also  been  drinking 
from  the  holy  cups  of  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  You  have  drunk 
the  truth  of  Christ.  Now  you  shall  not  merely  drink  the  truths  of  Christ. 
But  after  a  few  moments,  you  shall  likewise  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His 
blood.  lie  Himself  will  come  to  you:  the  omnipotent  God  —  as  food 
and  as  drink  for  your  soul.  This  good  fortune  is  absolutely  indescribable. 
This  day  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  Call  out  to  Christ:  Give 
us  to  drink!  Give  us  Thyself,  Thy  flesh  and  Thy  blood.  (An  appeal 
to  all  the  people  to  celebrate  together  this  day  by  a  spiritual  communion 
and  by  the  paschal  communion.)  You  receive  communion.  You  re 
ceive,  in  very  truth,  the  drink  of  Christ:  Christ  Himself,  "You  are  most 
intimately  united  with  Christ.  (Catechism.)  Here  you  may  also 
introduce,  into  the  trend  of  these  thoughts,  a  prayer  for  communion: 
A  desire  and  longing  for  Jesus  to  come!  What  should  wre  do  then? 
Nothing,  but  pray  again  as  did  the  Samaritan  woman:  Give  us  to  drink. 
What  kind  of  drink? 

(ft)  We  ask  for  His  innumerable  graces.  We  address  the  Saviour 
Who  comes  into  our  souls  and  says:  Give  us  to  drink!  Give  us  the 
living  water!  And  the  Saviour  answers:  ''Oh,  if  thou  but  knewest  the 
gift  of  God."  (John  4:  10).  I  have  indeed  innumerable  graces,  my  grace 
is  great  beyond  all  greatness.  What  shall  we  ask  of  Him? 

(oa)  Give  us  tJic  living  waters  of  sanctifying  grace.  Jesus  is  the  author 
of  grace,  the  very  source  of  all  grace.  Jesus  is  in  the  soul  after  commun 
ion.  We  receive  not  only  grace  from  Jesus.  After  communion  we  possess 
the  source  of  all  grace.  He  said  to  the  Samaritan  woman:  Aquam  quam 
ego  dabo  ci,  cst  fons  aquae.  (John  4:  14.)  After  communion  implore 
the  Saviour  thus:  Now  Thou  art  in  my  soul!  Thou  knowest  the  one 
thing  I  always  stand  in  need  of!  One  thing  I  should  never  lose:  sancti 
fying  grace.  I  \vas  permitted  to  receive  Holy  Communion  that  Thou 
Thyself  mayest  come  —  the  fountain  of  grace.  From  this  fountain 
water  always  bubbles  forth,  fresh  streams  always  flow  therefrom  unto 
us.  At  this  fountain  a  new  spring  spreads  and  prospers  and  flourishes. 
Such  a  fountain,  a  divine  fountain,  Thou  art  in  me.  Thou  desirest  to 
preserve  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  me  —  the  grace  of  God.  Where 
the  fountain  of  grace  is,  there  grace  is  never  diminished.  Thou  desirest 
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likewise  to  augment  the  gift  of  God,  sanctifying  grace  in  me.  From 
this  fountain  of  grace,  grace  flows  upon  grace.  But  above  all  grant  that 
we  may  never  die  spiritually,  that  we  never  fall  into  another  mortal 
sin!  Only  through  mortal  sin  does  the  fountain  of  grace  dry  up.  On 
account  of  this  Thou  leavest  the  soul.  Only  through  mortal  sin  do  we 
drive  Jesus  away,  Who  through  communion  comes  with  His  grace.  And 
Jesus  comes  solely  for  the  purpose  that  sanctifying  grace,  the  life  of 
Jesus,  may  abide  with  us.  The  preacher  should  thus  raise  these  thoughts 
to  a  most  touching  appeal  of  the  first  communicants  and  of  the  people: 
Mane  nobiscum,  Domine,  fans  vitae.  He  should  lead  the  appeal  on  to 
an  oath  of  fidelity:  Never  another  mortal  sin!  He  should  depict  the 
glory  of  the  first  communicants,  aye,  of  the  whole  parish,  who  for  ever, 
and  at  all  cost,  desire  to  remain  in  sanctifying  grace.  (Frequent  con 
fession  and  communion,  every  evening  perfect  contrition,  perfect  con 
trition  at  the  beginning  of  mass;  a  resolution:  No  betrayal  of  Christ!) 
Again  the  first  communicants  and  \vith  them  the  people  should  cry  out: 

(/3/3)    Give  us  the  living  waters  of  all  graces  of  communion. 

(ooa)  The  living  waters,  which  cleanse  us  from  evil  inclinations. 
(Holy  Communion  purifies  us  from  all  evil  inclinations.) 

(/?/3/3)  The  living  waters,  which  strengthen  the  power  for  good  in  us, 
as  all  things  grow  and  flourish  near  a  pure  fountain,  thus  all  virtues  be 
gin  to  grow  and  to  flourish  at  the  fountain  of  communion.  Aye,  if  we 
sincerely  wish  it,  we  may  plant  a  whole  paradise  of  a  Christian  life. 
(Communion  gives  us  strength  to  do  good.) 

(yyy)  The  living  waters,  which  wash  away  the  dust  from  our 
feet,  i.e.,  the  venial  sins.  (Communion  cleanses  and  preserves  us  from 
venial  sin.)  Our  souls  then  become  like  a  secure  and  strong  island, 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  grace.  (Communion  preserves  us  against 
mortal  sin.  Cf.  (ft)  and  (a).  The  preacher  may  make  a  selection.) 

(y)  We  ask  that  He  abide  in  us  with  all  His  grace.  And  this  prayer 
is  heard  by  Jesus.  He  says  Himself:  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  and  I  will  raise  him  upon 
the  last  day.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Did  you  hear  what 
He  promises  the  first-communicants?  I  will  abide  until  the  day  of 
death  —  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Even  more  —  Jesus  says:  The 
communicant  hath  life  everlasting.  Wherever  Jesus  is  —  there  is  heaven. 
We  receive  Him  in  Holy  Communion.  Now  Jesus  is  still  veiled.  In 
heaven  we  shall  see  Him  in  His  whole  glory.  But  Jesus  is  already  here. 
Communion  is  the  beginning  of  heaven.  Never  forget  this.  Often 
have  we  said  today:  The  Saviour  speaketh  to  us  as  He  did  once  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well.  Listen  to  His  words  addressed  to 
the  communicants:  Aqua  quam  dabo  ei,  fiet  in  eo  fons  aquae  salicntis 
in  vitam  aeternam.  When  I  enter  into  your  hearts  with  My  grace 
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there  springs  up  a  fountain  therein.  And  from  this  fountain  there 
flows  a  stream.  And  this  stream  flows  into  the  very  heaven,  unto 
life  eternal.  And  the  bark  of  our  life  sails  upon  this  stream  of  grace 
until  it  reaches  heaven.  The  stream  of  grace  flows  also  through  the 
abyss  of  death.  Then  grace  is  changed  into  glory,  into  the  glory  of 
heaven.  Behold  how  communion,  how  all  communions,  produce  a 
stream  of  grace  upon  which,  as  in  a  safe  bark,  we  sail  through  all  the 
crevices  and  the  abysses  of  temptation,  until  we  reach  heaven  itself. 
Is  not  this  first  communion  a  beginning  of  heaven?  Will  you  all  direct 
the  bark  of  your  life  toward  the  stream  of  this  grace  which  flows  into 
heaven?  This  is  done  by  frequent  communion.  (Communion  is  a 
pledge  of  a  glorious  resurrection  and  of  eternal  happiness).  Here  is 
therefore  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  our  petition:  Give  me  to  drink!  Should 
we  not  strive  to  do  all,  all  that  we  can,  that  we,  too,  may  present  the 
living  waters  of  our  faith,  of  our  love,  and  of  our  sacrifices  to  the  great 
divine  Jesus.  Who  Himself  thirsts  for  our  soul?  May  the  few  moments, 
which  still  separate  you  from  His  coming,  finally  prepare  your  gifts  and 
your  hearts.  The  prayers,  however,  before  and  after  communion,  are 
the  golden  sacrificial  vessels  in  which  you  should  present  to  the  Saviour, 
Who  thirsts,  the  noblest  and  the  best  you  possess.  (Here  the  homilist 
may  make  a  selection.) 

TJicmcs  I .  Thoughts  culled  from  the  liturgy  of  Low  Saturday  and 
Lou*  Sunday.  Here  there  is  garnered  a  positively  inexhaustible  wealth. 
The  passages  which  refer  to  Easter  baptism  and  the  paschal  communions 
of  ancient  times  might,  in  all  justice,  be  applied  to  the  first  communi 
cants  and  to  the  co-celebrating  people.  We  thus  act  entirely  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  which  offers  us,  through  the  liturgy,  not  a 
liturgical  petrifaction,  but  a  real  fountain  of  life. 

Theme  A.  The  joyful  first  communicants  and  the  people.  Eduxit 
Dominus  populum  suum  in  cxultatione,  alleluia  ct  clcctos  suos  in  laetitia, 
alleluia,  alleluia.  (Introit  of  Low  Saturday.) 

1.  The  joy  of  the  first  communicants,  of  the  elect  (decti  in  laetitia). 

2.  The  joy  of  the  people.     (Populos  in  exultatione  on  Low  Sunday.) 
Theme  B.     The  admonition  of  the  first  Pope  to  the  first  communi 
cants  (from    the   Epistle   of  Low  Saturday,   I  Pet.  2),  or  admonitions 
of    the     Church    to    the   first    communicants.      Compare    a    thematic 
homily. 

(a)  Carissimi:  Dearly  beloved :  The  beloved  of  Jesus,  of  the  Church, 
of  the  parents,  of  the  pastor,  of  the  congregation  are  precisely  the  first 
communicants. 

(b)  Deponentes  omnem  malitiam:   No  malice  of  mortal  sin.     Renew 
again  the  fruit  of  your  confession  (general  confession,  spiritual  exercises) 
through  your  resolution:   no  malice,  no  malice  of  mortal  sin  shall  ever 
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again  enter  into  your  soul.     An  echo  in  the  parish  which  should  renew 
the  baptismal  vows  with  the  first  communicants. 

(c)  Et  omnem  dolum,   et  simulationes  ct  invidiac,   etc.     No   more 
deliberate   faults!     remove   and   deplore   once   more   all    characteristic 
faults,  all  venial  sins:    for  the  moment  cleanse  yourselves,  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  humanity,  from  every  speck  of  dust  of  sin.     An  encourage 
ment  to  the  whole  parish!  (p.  364  sqq.). 

(d)  Rationabile  sine  dolo  lac  comupiscitc  sicut  modo  gcniti  infantes. 
Learn  above  all  your  religion.     You  have  cast  away  sin.     You  are  chil 
dren  born  for  another   entirely   new   life.      Crave   after   unadulterated 
spiritual   milk.     You   have   received   the   unadulterated   spiritual   milk 
through  the  instructions  for  first  communion.     Your  first  desire  should 
now  be:   the  word  of  God,  the  pure,  unadulterated  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  God.     As  children  are  nourished  by  milk,  so  the  Christian 
is  nourished  by  the  word  of  God.     Man  liveth  by  every  word  that  cometh 
from  the  mouth  of  God.     The  preacher  should  convince  the  first  com 
municants   and   the   people   that   Christ's   first   command   is:    Remain 
faithful  to  My  truth,  to  My  Catholic  Church.     Here  he  might  intro 
duce  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  to  the  Church,  to  the  bishop,  to 
Christian  instruction,  to  sermons,  in  some  powerful  and  striking  word. 
(Compare  as  an  antithesis  p.  26,  n.  6.) 

(e)  Ut  in  co  crescatis  in  salutcm:   si  tamcn  gustastis,  quoniam  dulcis 
est  Dominus.     Grow,  therefore,  in  religion.     The  first  communion  instruc 
tion  is  the  beginning.    Erom  this  there  must  grow  a  pious,  a  noble,  and 
a  Christian  life  (concrete  applications).     In  the  instructions  you  have 
learned  to  know  Jesus.     In  holy  confession  you  have  learned  to  know 
Him  better.    Today  you  will  really  learn  to  know  Him  perfectly.    You 
will  taste  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  how  lovely  and  fortunate  it  is  to  be 
united  with  Him;   to  possess  a  good  conscience  in  the  presence  of  Jesus; 
to  receive  Jesus  into  the  soul.     It  would  be  treason  to  abandon  Jesus 
again.     To  go  backwards  is  never  permitted.     Grow  and  increase  with 
and  in  Jesus.     (Show,  by  the  one  or  other  application,  how  to  grow.) 

(/)  Ad  quern  accedentem  lapidcm  vivum  ab  hominibus  reprobatum,  a 
Deo  autem  electum  et  honorificatum:  ct  ipsi  tanquam  lapides  vim  super- 
aedijicamini,  domus  spiritualis,  sacerdotium  sanctum,  offere  spirituales 
hostias,  acceptabiles  per  Jcsum  Christum.  Let  your  religion  take  deep 
root.  This  will  be  done  today,  in  a  few  moments. 

(«)  Accedentes  ad  Jcsum  lapidem  vivum.  You  approach  Jesus. 
He  is  the  living  stone,  the  foundation  stone  of  your  religious  life.  No 
one  can  place  another  foundation  save  that  which  is  laid  —  Jesus  Christ. 
Deep,  deep  down  into  your  soul  the  sacred  host  is  descended:  Christ 
Jesus  Himself.  The  Jews  once  rejected  this  Jesus,  this  living  stone:  How 
terrible  wras  their  punishment! 
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(ft)  Superaedificamini  ipsi  tanquam  lapides  mm:  Be  ye  also  as 
living  stones  built  up,  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  temple  as  Christ  Jesus. 

(oa)  He  who  lives  by  faith,  who  lives  according  to  the  principles 
of  faith,  builds  himself  up  upon  Christ  Jesus.  You  now  possess  the 
author  and  the  source  of  grace.  It  remains  for  you  to  be  of  one  mind 
with  Him  (toward  your  parents  —  in  school  —  in  the  temple  —  in  the 
depth  of  your  hearts.) 

(y)  OJJere  spiritualcs  hostias.  Offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  The 
priest  offers  daily  the  real  host,  Jesus  Christ.  You  may  daily  offer 
spiritual  hosts.  Thus  you  become  like  priests.  (The  preacher  might 
here  point  out,  from  the  rich  field  of  dutiful  and  recommendable  morti 
fications,  some  practical  examples  and  plans  for  the  children  and  the 
grown  people.) 

The  admonition  of  the  first  Pope  might  be  given  in  a  concentrated 
form  to  the  first  communicants  —  Jcponcrc,  concupiscerc,  crescere, 
super aedificari.  It  might  be  better  to  make  a  short  selection  from  these 
exegetical  explanations. 

Theme  C.  The  honor  of  the  communicants.  (From  the  same  Epistle 
of  Low  Sunday.)  The  first  communicants  and  the  whole  congrega 
tion  receiving  Holy  Communion  become  in  Ihese  days 

(a)  through  confession,  from  a  non  populus,  a  populus  Dei,  from 
non  consccuti  misericordiam  Dei,  a  misericordiam  Dei  consccnti. 

(P)  through  communion:  a  genus  clcctum,  a  gens  sancta,  a  regale 
saccrdolium. 

Theme  D.  The  apparitions  of  Jesus  on  this  day  to  the  Apostles  —  a 
type  of  communion  (Gospel  of  Low  Sunday).  Who  is  it  that  comes? 

(a]    Jesus  comes:  "ccnit  Jesus  ct  sletit  in  media  —  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

(b}  The  risen  Jesus  comes:  pax  vobis.  (LTnited  with  Jesus  in  faith, 
in  grace,  the  light,  the  life  of  the  Risen  One,  peace  with  God,  peace  of 
conscience,  peace  with  all  men,  the  peace  of  Jesus.) 

(r)  Jesus  comes  icith  His  icounds.  Jesus  Who  on  Good  Friday  passed 
over  the  fourteen  Stations  and  died  for  you  on  Calvary!  A  retrospect. 
Love,  a  return  of  love,  a  love  of  sacrifice:  the  atonement  of  Jesus. 

Theme  E.  The  apparition  to  Peter  (contrition),  to  Thomas  (faith), 
to  Mary  Magdalen  (the  Rabboni-cry  of  a  faithful  love  —  love),  etc., 
these  might  be  developed  into  similar  exhortations. 

Theme  K.  The  final  question  to  the  communicants  in  connection 
with  the  final  question  of  the  Risen  Jesus  in  the  last  Gospel,  John  21 :  15). 
Lovest  thou  me?  More  than  sin?  more  than  the  world?  more  than 
men?  more  than  thyself?  more  than  all? 

Theme  L.  Taken  from  the  prayer  of  the  Church  on  Low  Sunday  (secretd) . 
The  offering  of  the  Church  rejoicing  (munera  exultantis  ecdesiae}. 

(a)   Christ  is  Himself  the  paschal  offering  (causa  tanti  gaudii}.     In 
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this  offering  the  Church  may  well  say  rejoicingly:  Suscipe,  Domine, 
munera  exultantis  ecclesiae.  (Regard  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  as  the  paschal  sacrifice.) 

(b)  The  first  communicants  are  the  paschal  offering.  At  this  offering 
the  first  communicants  and  the  entire  congregation  must  see  to  it  that 
the  Church  may  say  rejoicingly:  Accept,  oh  Lord!  the  offering  of  Thy 
Church  rejoicing. 

(<*)  You  have  seen  to  it.  (Instruction,  confession,  and  ameliora 
tion.) 

(ft)    See  to  it  still.     (Preparation  for  communion.) 

(y)  See  to  it  in  the  future.  (Resolutions  in  regard  to  communion.) 
Suscipe,  Domine,  munera  exultantis  ecdesiae. 

Theme  M.  Combine  several  Introits  of  Easter-week  with  these 
Easter  thoughts. 

Literature:  We  recommend  Schmitt's  Erstkommunikantenunter- 
richt  (p.  280  sqq.)  Predigtskizzen  fiir  den  Weissen  Sonntag.  Many 
of  these  sketches  might  be  made  more  productive  by  thoughts  taken 
from  the  liturgy  of  Easter,  from  the  offices  and  the  masses  of  Low 
Saturday  and  Low  Sunday.  Kurze  Anreden  zur  Vorbereitung  auf  den 
Weissen  Sonntag  von  Mgr.  J.  Zapletel,  Gratz  1899.  Anreden  am  Weissen 
Sonntag  von  Conrad  Sickinger.  Die  Feier  der  ersten  Kommunion, 
von  H.  Nagelschmidt,  Paderborn,  1894.  Especially  also  A.  Blaettler, 
Manna  in  der  Wiiste,  also  Psalm  118,  Eucharistisch  erklart,  von 
Dr.  Schmitt.  Kosterus,  Das  letzte  Jahr  vor  dem  grossten  Tag  im 
Leben  der  Kinder. 

§  53.     THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

The  Risen  Christ  —  the  Good  Shepherd 

We  will  consider  this  Sunday  more  extensively,  for  two  reasons, 
though  we  thereby  might  run  the  risk  of  repeating  several  ideas. 
The  first  reason  is,  because  many  preachers  often  omit  to  impress, 
in  an  effective  manner,  the  sentiments  of  Easter  which  predominate 
in  the  liturgy  during  the  whole  Eastertide  upon  the  people.  And 
secondly,  because  we  too  readily  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
Sunday  presents,  as  it  were,  a  concentration  of  Holy  Week  and 
Easter-week  under  entirely  new  view-points.  Besides,  many  trends 
of  thoughts  are  suitable  for  the  following  Sundays. 

I.    The  Keynote  of  the  Sunday.     Continuous  Easter  Joy 

Every  thing  is  surrounded  by  the  joyful  and  festive  Easter  light. 
The  Invitatorium  solemnly  announces  it:  The  Lord  is  truly  risen, 
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Alleluia!  Come,  let  us  adore  Him!  The  hymn  intones  an  Easter 
song  to  Him  Who  is  regenerated  through  the  grave,  and  calls  from 
the  grave  to  resurrection.  He  is  the  eternal  Shepherd  of  the  flock, 
Who  cleanses  His  sheep  through  baptism  (and  penance),  which  is 
a  spiritual  bath  and  the  grave  of  sin  (hymn  of  matins) .  The  purple 
light  of  the  morning  dawn,  the  Easter  jubilation  of  the  universe, 
the  exultation  of  the  redeemed  world,  and  the  trembling  of  the 
lower  regions  —  these  are  in  honor  of  Him  Who  leads,  as  the  eternal 
Victor,  the  fathers  from  the  abyss  of  limbo,  in  holy  procession, 
upwards:  patntm  scnatum  liberum  cducit  ad  mtae  jiibar.  (Hymn 
of  lauds.)  A  sealed  stone  and  a  cohort  of  guards  watch  at  His 
grave.  But  He  triumphs  as  a  victor,  and  buries  death  within  its 
own  grave. 

Sat  funcri,  sat  lacrymis, 
S<it  c,s7  datum  doloribus 
Surrcxit  cxtinctor  nccis, 
Chnnat  coruscans  aiigdus. 

What  a  glorious  jubilation  this  hymn  of  lauds  contains!  The 
rising  of  the  sun  of  the  spring  morning  is  a  type  of  the  Risen  Christ. 
The  preacher  might  use  one  or  more  of  the  rays  of  this  Easter  joy 
to  illumine  his  discourse.  The  Sundays  after  Easter  should  not 
appear  as  days  devoid  of  a  festive  character.  The  celebration  of 
death,  of  the  tears  of  the  grave  and  of  parting  is  past.  The  Risen 
Lord  is  Victor  over  death.  The  resplendent  angel  of  Easter  sends 
fortli  an  immense  cry  of  jubilation  into  the  space  of  the  universe, 
the  Alleluia  —  and  into  the  quiet  chambers  of  the  feelings  of  those 
newly  born  from  the  bitter  death  of  sin  Jesus  drips  the  joy  and  the 
peace  of  Easter.  (Compare  again  the  hymns.)  The  conclusions 
of  the  nocturns  announce  the  resurrection  again  to  the  whole  uni 
verse,  to  the  Church,  to  all  souls  —  to  the  legions  of  worlds  and 
all  solar  systems,  to  the  hosts  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  army  of 
those  who  have  been  pardoned  in  the  Church:  Alleluia,  the  stone 
is  rolled  back,  Alleluia,  from  the  opening  of  the  grave,  Alleluia!  - 
He  is  risen  from  the  grave,  Alleluia.  He  who  hung  upon  the  wood, 
Alleluia!  (I.  nocturn.)  Alleluia,  whom  seek  you,  Alleluia  —  the 
living  among  the  dead?  Alleluia,  Alleluia!  The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  Alleluia — and  appeared  to  His  own,  Alleluia!  (II.  noc 
turn.)  Alleluia,  weep  no  more,  Mary,  for  the  Lord  is  risen,  Alle 
luia!  And  the  disciples  rejoiced,  Alleluia,  for  they  had  seen  the 
Lord,  Alleluia.  Thus,  the  cry  of  joy  is  increased.  (III.  nocturn.) 
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Like  sheaves  of  light  and  Easter  lightning  they  flare  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  office,  but  in  the  lauds,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Psalm,  imme 
diately  before  the  Benedicite,  the  whole  latent  Easter  jubilations 
break  forth  in  immeasurable  joy,  and  they  terminate  like  a  cataract 
of  jubilation  into  a  blessed  ninefold  Alleluia!  We  have  here  pur 
posely  focused  these  joyful  rays  of  the  breviary  to  remind  the 
preacher  not  to  exclude  from  his  sermons  on  the  Sundays  after 
Easter  the  mighty  accents  of  joy,  and  to  present  all  his  instructions 
upon  the  festive  golden  background  of  Eastertide.  This,  according 
to  temperament  and  character,  can  be  done  in  many  various  ways. 
But  no  one  should  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  exalted  feeling  of 
the  Church  on  these  days!  True,  according  to  the  present  litur 
gical  development,  the  pure  character  of  Easter  of  the  mass  and 
of  the  office  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  oft  concurring  feasts. 
Surely  the  immense  richness  of  this  time  ought  to  find  its  full  expres 
sion  in  the  pure  (propter  fcstimtatcm  possibly  somewhat  shortened) 
Dominican  office  from  Easter  to  Pentecost!  We  hope  a  new  litur 
gical  development  will  soon  be  given  us,  which  will  privilege  all 
the  Sundays  of  Eastertide,  so  that  they  might  displace  the  most  of 
the  concurring  feasts. 

II.   Development  of  this  Sunday.     Thoughts  on  Easter  and 

Holy  Week 

i.  The  Risen  Lord.  On  the  golden  background  of  the  just 
intoned  Easter  joys  the  Church  introduces  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Sunday  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

First,  she  represents  the  Risen  Lord,  in  general,  as  the  center 
and  the  sun  of  sacred  history,  then,  as  the  center  and  the  sun  of 
the  circle  of  the  disciples  which  is  formed  around  the  Risen  Christ. 

The  first  nocturn  furnishes  us  a  grand  address  on  the  resurrec 
tion,  taken  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  sermon  of  St.  Paul  deliv 
ered  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  (Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
c.  13:  12-33;  see  also,  33-52-)  The  entire  education  and  direction 
of  Israel  tends  toward  the  Risen  Jesus,  Who  thus  becomes  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Light  of  all  people  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  earth.  The  Risen  Christ  stands  in  the  center  of  history,  as  the 
illuminating  sun.  These  are  the  main  ideas  of  that  address  of  the 
Apostle.  (Pedagogics  in  reference  to  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Risen 
Lord.  See  p.  103-144.) 

The  second  nocturn  offers  an  address  on  the  resurrection,  taken 
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from  Christian  tradition:  Scrmo  S.  Lconis  Papae  (de  Ascensione 
Domini  post  initium).  It  depicts  the  building  and  the  construc 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  from  within  and  from  without,  by 
Jesus  the  great  Shepherd  Himself.  Leo  recounts  the  direction  and 
the  education  of  the  disciples  by  Jesus.  Paul  spoke  of  an  educa 
tion  directed  to  Christ,  here  the  education  of  the  Risen  Christ  is 
itself  described:  Hi  dies,  qui  inter  resurrection-em  Domini  Ascen- 
sionemquc  fluxerunt  non  otiose  transiere  dccursu,  scd  magna  in  eis 
confirmata  sunt  sacramcnta:  magna  sunt  rciclata  mystcria.  During 
the  forty  days  after  the  resurrection  Christ  completes  the  edifice 
of  His  Kingdom.  He  gathers  the  living  building-stones  of  the 
Apostles,  which  during  His  Passion  had  fallen  apart,  and  brings 
the  building  of  the  Church  to  its  completion,  as  is  described  in  a 
grand  manner  in  the  concluding  parts  of  the  four  Gospels.  In  Us 
(dicbus]  per  insujjlationem  Domini  infunditur  Apostolis  Spiritus 
Sanctus:  ct  Beato  Apostolo  Petro  supra  cetcros  post  rcgni  claves 
ovilis  Domini  cur  a  mandatur.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  second  nocturn, 
in  grand  outlines,  the  heavenly  Architect,  Christ  Jesus  at  His  last 
work  —  at  the  completion  of  His  Kingdom.  We  see  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Christ  Jesus,  how  He  establishes  His  vicar  on  earth, 
and  through  him  the  papacy,  and  introduces  this  into  the  world 
as  the  future  shepherd  of  the  lambs  and  of  the  sheep.  In  the 
midst  of  the  paschal  time  and  Easter  joy  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
appears  in  constantly  more  defined  and  clearer  outlines.  The 
Risen  Lord  desired  not  merely  to  diffuse  a  few  ingenious  ideas 
throughout  the  world,  but  to  guarantee  the  deposit  of  His  truths 
by  His  Holy  Church,  which  is  illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
directed  by  a  papacy  selected  and  created  by  Himself.  The  glori 
ous  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  however,  above  all,  also  a  kingdom  from 
within.  The  second  and  the  third  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn 
describe  the  same  in  thoughtful  and  manifold  new  and  fresh-colored 
sketches.  Flammarum  fidei  illuminata  corda  concipiunt.  We  re 
ceive  the  fire  of  faith  from  the  Risen  Saviour  and  His  Church — a 
clear  definite  exposition  of  God  and  of  His  ways.  Every  article 
of  faith  and  each  dogma  is  a  spark  of  the  Easter  fire,  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  the  corner-stone.  Upon  Him  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
rests.  From  this  corner-stone  —  Christ — from  Him  Who  is  truth 
itself,  Who  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived,  the  teaching  office  of 
the  Church  draws  the  new  fire  of  truth.  Every  solemn  decision 
of  the  Pope  or  of  a  council  is  newly  struck  fire  from  the  corner- 
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stone  —  Christ.  And  the  ordinary  teaching  office  of  the  Church, 
which  speaks  to  us  through  papal  decisions  and  writings,  through 
the  bishops  and  the  preachers  sent  by  them,  carries  this  new  fire, 
the  new  light  —  like  the  deacon  of  Holy  Saturday  —  into  the 
temples  of  human  souls.  The  teaching  office  of  the  Church  is 
likewise  the  living  Saviour  Who  accompanies  us  over  and  over 
again  on  the  way  of  our  lives  as  He  did  the  disciples  of  Emmaus: 
Tcrtius  in  ma  Dominus  comes  adjungitur  ad  omnem  nostram  ambi- 
guitatis  caliginem  deter gendam.  From  these  and  similar  words  of 
Leo,  Catholic  faith  speaks  to  us  most  inspiringly.  This  real  Cath 
olic  sentiment  ought  be  awakened  in  us,  in  all  its  freshness,  during 
these  Easter  days  by  solid  arguments  taken  from  dogma.  The 
just  sketched  lessons  of  the  breviary  indicate  new  ways  for  this 
purpose.  The  obscure  places  of  the  world  receive  from  Christ  the 
Easter  fire  of  faith.  Into  the  lukewarm  and  indolent  hearts, 
however,  the  Easter  fire  of  zeal  enters:  corda,  quae  sunt  tcpida 
rcsonante  Scripturas  Domino  ejficiuntur  ardentia.  These  days  of 
Easter,  and  especially  all  of  the  glorious  Easter  scenes  taken  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  the  preacher  ought  now  and  then  intersperse, 
bring  men  out  from  their  commonplace  and  lackadaisical  way: 
nonne  cor  nostrum  ardcns  crat,  dum  loqueretur  in  via  ct  aperirct  nobis 
Scripturas?  No  time  is  more  suitable  for  renewed  religious  zeal 
than  Easter:  denim  Pascha  immolatus  est  Christus.  The  old  man 
is  crucified  and  buried.  We  walk  with  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  new 
ness  of  life:  for  sin  there  is  no  more  room.  (Rom.,  c.  6.)  What 
is  the  intention  of  the  Risen  Lord?  Ignem  veni  mittere  in  tcrram  et 
quid  volo  nisi  ut  acccndatur.  The  fact  of  Easter  and  the  actions  of 
Christ  on  Easter  are  so  full  of  life,  of  fire,  and  of  power,  so  com 
pletely  and  entirely  spring-like,  that  the  preacher  may  find  therein 
the  most  splendid  reasons  and  forces  capable  of  rekindling  once 
more  the  fire  of  zeal.  The  obligations  of  Sunday  toward  God  and 
the  duties  of  the  various  vocations  in  the  world  afford  two  great 
spheres  whereon  the  preacher  might  turn  the  Easter  fire.  Every 
Sunday  is  an  Easter  feast,  an  echo  of  Easter.  Whoever  experi 
ences  a  spark  of  real  Easter  fire  within  himself  will  readily  be  able 
to  present  the  Sunday  mass  as  a  sacrificial  fire  of  gratitude  for  the 
Easter  act  of  Christ.  The  preacher  ought  attempt,  f.i.,  to  present 
the  Easter  celebration  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Sunday  mass  as  a 
continued  Easter  celebration,  in  a  dogmatically  correct  manner, 
and  bring  home  to  his  hearers  a  resolution  for  life  to  fulfil  the 
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Catholic  obligations  of  Sunday  with  an  exceptional  fidelity  —  bar 
ring  extraordinary  reasons  of  excuse  —  as  a  return  service  for  the 
Easter  act  of  Christ.  Upon  such  a  background  the  ordinary 
Catholic  duties  are  more  readily  perceived.  There  they  receive 
again  the  great  ideal  background  which  protects  them  best  against 
a  careless  depreciation  in  a  commonplace  life.  The  fire  of  the 
Risen  Saviour  should  likewise  penetrate  the  duties  of  the  various 
stations  in  life,  and  urge  the  Christian  mightily  to  be  a  new  man 
therein,  more  active  and  faithful.  Thus,  from  the  second  nocturn, 
the  Easter  flame  of  faith  and  of  the  Easter  fire  of  new  zeal  flares  up. 
Eastertide  nears  its  end.  The  Easter  sacraments  have  reconciled 
the  congregation  with  Christ,  and  converted  and  transformed  it. 
Xow  there  is  question  of  preserving  this  holy  flame  and  this  burning 
lire.  Many  preachers  fail  because  their  ideas  and  their  admoni 
tions  are  so  quickly  disconnected  from  all  Easter  ideas.  (See  Holy 
Saturday,  p.  399  sqq.,  and  as  an  antithesis,  p.  357  sqq.,  n.  d.  See 
p.  448  sqq.) 

2.  The  Risen  Saviour — the  Good  Shepherd.  In  a  general  pic 
ture  of  the  Risen  Saviour  the  Church  paints  today  an  image  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  She  puts  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  John  10,  upon 
the  lips  of  the  Risen  Saviour.  Among  the  most  favorite  images  of 
the  Church  are  the  images  of  the  Risen  Saviour  and  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  image  of  the  Risen  Saviour  occurs  time  and  again 
in  the  ancient  catacombs.  The  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
greets  us,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  same  ancient  Christian  caves. 
The  devotion  to  the  Good  Shepherd  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expres 
sion,  the  Christ-devotion  of  most  ancient  Christian  times,  the 
favorite  devotion  of  the  catacombs,  whither  the  ravenous  wolves 
had  driven  the  flock  of  Christ.  And,  oh,  how  necessary  for  our 
days  of  most  marked  contradictions  is  the  Good  Shepherd!  The 
Gospel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  the  light  of  Easter,  is  a  most 
appropriate  message  of  the  Risen  Saviour  for  our  days. 

Ego  sum  Pastor  Bonus.  Bonus  Pastor  animam  suam  dat  pro 
ovibus  suis.  How  true  is  this  expression  of  the  Risen  Redeemer! 
He  stands  before  us,  in  the  splendor  of  His  glorification.  He  showrs 
us  the  now  glorified  wounds  of  His  hands  and  His  feet.  He  en 
courages  us  to  place  our  hand  into  His  side.  He  wishes  to  tell 
us:  I  am  the  Redeemer  of  Good  Friday.  Then  He  had  put  His 
life  into  the  scales  of  divine  justice.  Sin  abounded.  The  one  side 
of  the  scale  was  more  than  filled  bv  the  faults  and  the  sins  and  the 
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crimes  of  humanity.  But  the  weight  of  His  life,  which  He  gave 
for  us,  was  greater:  it  was  a  divine-human  weight;  it  was  not 
merely  a  weight  of  a  human  value:  grace  abounded  more  than 
sin.  There  the  Good  Shepherd  tore  the  handwriting  that  was 
against  us.  He  extinguished  it  with  His  blood;  removed  it  from 
our  midst  and  nailed  it  to  the  cross.  On  the  cross  He  gave  us,  as 
a  gift,  the  fountain  of  life  and  the  sacraments,  which  ever  since 
then  have  dispensed  life  to  us,  the  second,  supernatural  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Those  who  are  dead  through  sin  drink 
of  this  fountain  after  having  fulfilled  the  penitential  requirements 
of  Christ,  and  become  alive  again  (the  sacraments  of  the  dead). 
Those  living  in  grace  drink  of  this  fountain  in  order  to  preserve 
life,  that  life  may  remain  within  them,  and  that  they  have  it  more 
abundantly:  Aqua,  quam  ego  dabo  ci,  fid  in  co  fons  aquae  salicntis 
in  litam  aeternam.  (John  4:  14;  see  John  10:  10.)  The  wounds 
of  the  Risen  Saviour  invite  us  to  look  backwards.  Joy,  liberty, 
honor,  justice,  health,  love,  life,  and  all  He  had  lost  on  the  way  of 
the  Cross  —  may  He  therefore  not  say:  Ego  sum  pastor  bonus; 
bonus  pastor  animam  suam  dat  pro  ovibus  suis?  The  glory  of  the 
Risen  Saviour  invites  us  to  look  into  the  future:  To  millions  the 
Good  Shepherd  has  brought  the  second  life,  after  having  first  given 
His  own  for  them.  If  the  millions  were  ever  to  meet  the  Good 
Shepherd  during  their  lives,  were  to  sing  Him  a  song  of  gratitude, 

—  if  all   the  churches  since   the   days   of   the   catacombs,   when 
the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  painted  in  the  apses  of  the 
subterranean  halls,  and  from  the  days  when  Rome,  through  St. 
Pudentiana,  founded,  in  the  palace  of  the  senator  Pudens,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  churches  under  the  title  of  The  Good  Shepherd 

—  if,  I  repeat  again,  all  the  churches  with  their  baptismal  fonts, 
their  altars  and  their  confessionals,  could  speak,  what  a  mighty, 
irresistible  canticle  in  honor  of  the  Good  Shepherd  this  would  create : 
animam  suam  dat  pro  ovibus  suis!    Fancy  all  that  the  words:  reli 
gion,  grace,  life,  love,  and  peace  contain  —  and  yet,  all  this  is  but 
a  ray  of  the  Good  Shepherd.     Those  flames  of  fire  of  which  we 
spoke  above,  break  forth  from  His  Heart.     The  first  communion 
day  of  the  children,  a  well-made  general  confession,  the  return  of 
a  long  wandering  sinner,  a  magnanimous  and  faithful  life  which 
draws  its  strength  repeatedly  from  the  fountain  of  the  Good  Shep 
herd  —  all,  all  this  confirms  the  one  word :    animam  suam  dat  pro 
ombuss  uis.     And  what  urged  Him  to  do  all  this?     His  love:  "With 
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a  baptism  of  blood  I  must  be  baptized,"  thus  He  spoke  before 
His  Passion,  "and  how  I  long  to  receive  it!"  When,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  His  life  He  transferred  the  exalted  pastoral  office 
upon  His  Vicar  —  Peter  —  He  asked  him  thrice,  in  the  quiet  of 
an  early  morn  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth:  Simon,  lovest  thou  Me? 
And  to  him  that  loved  He  then  committed  the  lambs  and  the 
sheep.  What  the  Pope  is  to  the  universal  Church,  that,  in  his 
own  manner,  is  the  pastor  to  the  parish.  The  parish  should  be 
convinced  that  it  receives  from  the  Catholic  priest  supernatural 
life :  life  which  Christ  brought,  and  with  it  all  the  gifts  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Therefore,  confidence  and  obedience  of  the  parish  are 
of  a  most  serious  obligation.  But  as  seriously  does  Christ  ask  the 
priest:  Lovest  thou  me?  Parish  and  pastor  should  today  answer 
from  their  whole  hearts:  Good  Shepherd,  Thou  knowest  that  we 
love  Thee!  The  Gospel  gives  the  pastor  an  opportunity  to  open 
his  heart  and  to  paint,  in  a  few  sketches,  the  immense  responsibility 
of  his  office  in  regard  to  the  parish,  and  he  should  invite  the  same 
to  unite  itself,  through  Him,  to  the  Good  Shepherd.  For,  in  all 
things  the  pastoral  office  seeks  not  itself,  but  solely  the  Good 
Shepherd,  as  is  beautifully  said  today  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle, 
when  Peter,  to  whom  the  Good  Shepherd,  Christ  Jesus  Himself, 
committed  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  cries  out:  You  were  as  sheep 
going  astray:  but  you  are  now  converted  to  the  pastor  and  bishop 
of  your  souls  (Christ  Jesus).  St.  Paul  expresses  this  idea  still 
more  forcibly:  All  things  are  yours  (at  your  disposal  for  the  sal 
vation  of  your  souls)  —  whether  it  be  Paul  (i.e.,  the  episcopal 
office),  or  Apollo  (i.e.,  the  sacerdotal  co-laborers),  or  Cephas  (i.e., 
Peter,  the  papacy  itself).  (I  Cor.  3:  22.) 

Mercenarius  antcm  et  qui  non  est  pastor,  cujus  non  sunt  oves 
propriae  vidct  lupem  venicntcm,  et  dimittit  oves  et  fugit,  et  lupus  rapit 
et  d is per git  oves:  mercenarius  autem  fugit,  quia  mercenarius  est  et 
non  pcrtinct  ad  cum  de  ovibus.  How  grandly  the  image  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  stands  forth,  in  bold  relief,  upon  this  dark  background! 
Innumerable  systems,  inimical  to  religion,  to  Christ  and  to  his 
Church,  have  arisen.  What  can  they  offer  to  humanity  for  the 
deepest  and  inmost  life  of  the  soul?  How  solve  the  most  recent 
questions?  What  can  they  offer  in  time  of  need  and  of  death  and 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave?  These  are  not  shepherds.  And  those 
who  permit  themselves  to  be  separated  from  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
possess  truth  no  longer.  They  discard  one  truth  after  the  other. 
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They  become  slaves  of  the  opinions  of  the  world,  of  the  State,  or  of 
mammon.  We  cast  no  stones  upon  innocently  erring  sheep  and 
their  honest  convictions.  We  even  count  many  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  in  a  spiritual  manner.  But  whatever  Catholic  cuts 
himself  loose  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  commits  a  horrible 
deed.  He  who  presumes  to  be  a  shepherd  and  enters  not  through 
the  door  —  Christ  —  through  the  Church  commissioned  by  Him, 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  The  counterpart  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
serves  to  urge  the  pastor  of  souls  and  his  parish  to  swear  fidelity 
in  matters  of  faith  and  of  duty  to  Christ,  and  to  His  Church  on  this 
day.  The  preacher  may,  therefore,  with  profit,  emphasize  his  own 
duties  and  those  of  his  parish,  his  oath  of  fidelity  and  that  of  the 
parish,  in  his  sermons  of  this  Sunday.  Ego  sum  pastor  bonus,  ct 
cognosco  oves  mcas  ct  cognoscunt  me  meae.  Sicut  novit  me  Pater  et 
ego  agnosco  Pair  cm:  et  animam  meam  pono  pro  ovibus  meis.  The 
Saviour  had  painted  a  general  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd  upon 
the  background  of  an  image  of  the  bad  shepherd.  He  now  describes 
in  particular  His  pastoral  office  and  activity.  But  He  compresses 
everything  into  one  single  line:  the  solicitude  for  every  individual 
soul.  As  He  knows  the  Father  and  the  Father  knowrs  Him  —  as 
He  sees  the  divine  immensity  and  can  alone  value  it  —  so  does  He 
likewise  know  and  see  the  immense,  boundless  value  of  every  indi 
vidual  soul.  Every  soul  possesses  something  divine,  is  created  for 
God,  and  by  faith,  by  grace  and  love  is  destined  for  God.  The 
Risen  Saviour  may  rightfully  speak  thus.  If  on  Easter  morn  we 
look  back  upon  His  life  we  must  say:  The  Good  Shepherd,  Christ 
Jesus,  was  solicitous  for  every  soul.  He  preached  not  only  to  the 
masses.  Think  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  of  Mag 
dalen,  of  the  adulteress,  of  Zacheus  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  - 
what  a  touching  solicitude  for  every  single  soul !  -  -  The  preacher 
might  here  easily  intertwine  one  or  the  other  concrete  sketch.  On 
Mt.  Olive  and  on  His  Way  to  the  Cross,  every  single  soul  of  every 
single  man  pressed  heavily  upon  Him.  The  condition  of  your  own 
soul  lay  clearly  before  Him.  And  with  what  touching  solicitude 
did  the  Saviour  seek  to  gather  the  several  souls  that  belonged  to 
Him,  after  His  resurrection!  How  significant  the  meeting  of  the 
disciples  of  Emmaus  and  the  apparition  to  Thomas !  There  cannot 
possibly  exist  more  splendid  proofs  that  Jesus  possessed  the  heart 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  our  needs  and  our  anxieties,  for  our  cares 
and  our  sins.  And  it  is  just  this  Jesus  Who  treated  the  disciples  of 
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Emmaus  with  such  a  single  pastoral  solicitude  • —  and  who  replaced 
the  lost  stone  -  -  Thomas  —  into  the  Apostolic  edifice:  He  it  is  Who 
is  present  at  consecration,  for  our  disposal,  and  in  the  tabernacle  is 
our  Shepherd  and  the  Shepherd  of  the  whole  parish:  cognosce  ovcs 
mcas.  And  He  hastens  after  the  lost  sheep  as  if  it  were  His  only  one. 
We  know  no  better  opportunity  to  move  every  individual  singly  to 
an  unflinching  confidence  in  the  Good  Shepherd.  Never,  therefore, 
is  everything  lost.  Want  of  courage  comes  not  from  God.  But  the 
sheep  must  hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  even  though  it  require 
sacrifice.  How  appropriately  may  not  the  pastor  of  souls  here 
express — without  emphasizing  his  own  personality — his  cheerful 
readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  needs  of  the  parish,  his  cheer 
ful  willingness  to  be  himself  and,  through  others,  a  Good  Shepherd! 
Here  also  the  urgent  admonition  may  be  practically  expressed  for 
assiduity  in  the  attendance  at  religious  instruction  and  at  catechism, 
for  a  timely  baptism  and  a  timely  call  for  the  pastoral  administration 
to  the  sick,  for  attendance  at  mass  and  at  sermons.  How  appro 
priately  and  earnestly  may  he  not  speak,  resting  upon  the  words 
of  Jesus,  of  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sheep  on 
the  part  of  Christ  and  of  the  pastor  of  souls,  and  the  relation 
of  the  pastoral  care  of  souls  and  of  the  management  of  the 
parish,  and  the  seeking  out  of  the  new  arrivals  might  be  easily 
increased  and  the  religious  interest  of  the  parish  in  general, 
and,  especially,  the  parental  interest  for  children  be  aroused  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  collaboration:  cognosce  ovcs  mcas  d  cognoscimt  me 
mcae.  And  from  the  pastoral  care  in  detail  the  Lord  directs  our 
attention  to  the  pastoral  care  at  large,  to  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
the  whole  world. 

Et  alias  oves  habco,  quae  non  sunt  ex  hoc  ovili  ct  illos  oportet  me 
addnccrc  ct  wcem  meant  audient  ct  fict  umim  omle  ct  unus  pastor. 
The  Good  Shepherd,  in  the  Gospel  of  today,  parts  from  our  midst 
after  having  assured  us  that  it  is  His  will  to  possess  but  one  place 
of  shelter  and  one  fold  for  His  sheep.  Into  that  one  Church  He 
shall  call  Jews  and  pagans,  the  nations  of  all  times  and  of  all  coun 
tries.  To  this  one  place  of  shelter  and  one  fold  He  longs  to  lead 
back  all  who  have  separated  themselves  therefrom.  This  one  place 
of  shelter  is  the  Catholic  Church,  the  building  up  of  which  the  Risen 
Saviour  is  completing  during  these  Easter  days.  The  one  visible 
shepherd  of  this  fold  is  Peter,  and  is  and  ever  will  remain  the  papacy, 
to  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  Good  Shepherd  says: 
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Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep!  But  this  one  visible  shepherd 
should  lead  and  desires  to  lead  all  the  sheep  delivered  to  him  solely 
and  alone  to  the  one  visible  Shepherd,  as  the  first  Pope  announces 
in  the  Epistle:  "You  were  as  sheep  going  astray;  but  you  are  now 
converted  to  the  shepherd  and  the  bishop  of  your  souls."  (I.  Pet.  2 : 
25).  Just  a  short  wrhile  ago  the  Good  Shepherd  awakened  our 
interest  for  every  individual  soul  and  for  the  pastoral  care  in  every 
particular  detail.  Now  He  reminds  us  of  the  huge  task  of  the  pas 
toral  care  in  general,  of  calling  and  leading  home  the  nations  of  the 
earth  into  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  the  whole  world. 
Few  words  of  the  preacher  will  suffice  to  create,  practically,  an 
interest  for  the  great  work  of  home  and  foreign  missions  among 
Catholics,  in  the  full  light  and  joy  of  Easter,  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Pope  concerning  prayer  and  work.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  Catholics  fully  conscious  that  their  Church 
has  a  world-wide  mission.  Again  and  again  must  the  echo  of  those 
last  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd  resound:  Go  and  teach  all 
nations  —  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature !  Feed  my  lambs, 
feed  my  sheep! 

Thus  the  liturgy  of  today  has  impressed  upon  the  renewed 
golden  background  of  the  image  of  the  Risen  Saviour  the  character 
istic  traits  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  A  grand  image,  which  shows  us 
what  the  Good  Shepherd  is  and  how  He  works  in  particular  and  in 
general. 


In  conclusion  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  one  unique 
feature  of  this  Sunday.  What  an  overpowering  contrast  there  is 
in  the  joyful  Eastertide  between  Good  Friday  and  the  day  of  Easter. 
The  Sunday  of  the  Good  Shepherd  constructs  a  bridge,  as  it  were, 
between  Good  Friday  and  the  day  of  Easter.  It  is  the  same  Good 
Shepherd  Who  gives  His  life  on  Good  Friday  and  Who  gloriously 
precedes  His  flock  as  the  Risen  Saviour  during  these  Easter  days. 
We  find  this  double  idea  in  the  oration  and  in  the  Epistle  in  a  strik 
ing  manner.  On  Good  Friday  the  scriptural  words  were  fulfilled 
in  the  Good  Shepherd:  Smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  will 
scatter.  During  these  Easter  days  the  Good  Shepherd  gathers  His 
sheep  again  until  Fie  turns  them  over  to  His  representative  in  the 
newly  established  Church,  with  which  He  will  abide  until  the  end 
of  days. 
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Themes  for  sermons  for  this  Sunday  and  for  the  Sundays 
after  Easter 

We  do  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  the  individuality  of  any  one 
by  presenting  more  homiletic  plans  from  the  ideas  just  developed. 

Theme  I.  The  Risen  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  This 
Sunday  announces  (a)  once  more  the  Risen  Saviour  in  the  full  light 
of  Easter  (compare  the  above  thoughts:  Development  of  Sunday  I. 
The  Risen  Saviour,  a  short  selection,  also  fundamental  thoughts  of 
Sunday).  It  announces  the  Risen  Saviour  (b)  as  the  Good  Shep 
herd,  again  in  the  light  of  Easter  (see  II:  The  Risen  Saviour  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  thematic  selection). 

Theme  II.  The  Risen  Saviour  at  the  end  of  the  paschal  con 
fession  and  communion.  He  gives  Christians  (a)  the  Easter  fire  of 
faith  (compare:  the  development  of  Sunday  I.),  (b)  the  Easter  fire 
of  zeal  (see  above  I,  with  applications  of  Easter  resolutions,  f.i., 
regarding  the  Sunday  obligations,  the  duties  of  the  various  stations 
of  life  or  as  a  day  of  rest  in  God  (Sunday),  and  of  labor  in  itself  or 
as  a  vocation.  Such  applications,  however,  should  not  be  made  in 
mere  commonplace  language.  (See  Holy  Saturday,  p.  399  sqq.) 

Theme  III.  The  parting  address  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  the 
paschal  communicants.  I.  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd:  I  give  my 
life  for  my  sheep.  Good  Friday  —  Easter  —  day  of  communion:  tit 
vitam  habeant  ct  abundantiiis  habcant!  qui  manducat  me,  vivit  proptcr 
me.  We  receive  Holy  Communion  in  order  to  have  the  life  of  grace, 
the  fountain  of  life  within  us.  Therefore,  a  resolution  for  life: 
never  to  lose  life  —  grace.  "  Could  I  have  done  more?  May  I  not 
ask  this  much?"  II.  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd:  I  know  my  sheep. 
I  know  your  Easter  resolutions.  Therefore:  conversi  estis  ad  pas- 
torcm  ct  episcopum  animarum  vcstrarum.  Some  forceful  reminis 
cences,  f.i.,  the  Good  Shepherd  and  your  thoughts  (faith),  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  your  family  (IV  Command.),  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  your  heart  (VI  Command.). 

Theme  IV.  The  Good  Shepherd  in  Holy  and  Easter  Week,  (a)  He 
gives  His  life  for  His  sheep  (see  the  above  ideas  and  the  Epistle) : 
(6)  He  gathers  His  sheep  (see  the  exegesis  on  the  Good  Shepherd) : 
(aa)  He  knows  every  single  soul,  (bb]  He  knows  and  calls  the  parish 
(the  paschal  sacraments  lead  all  to  Him),  (cc)  He  knows  and  calls 
all  the  sheep  of  the  whole  world  (compare  the  end  of  the  exegesis). 
He  is  the  one  and  the  same  Good  Shepherd,  Who  stands  before  us 
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with  His  glorified  wounds  (see  above  the  conclusions  on  the  Sun 
day,  p.  472)- 

Theme  V.    Homily  on  the  Gospel  (see  above,  p.  468  sqq.). 

Theme  VI.  A  thematic  homily,  (a)  The  Good  Shepherd:  His 
image;  His  counterfeit;  (b)  The  Good  Shepherd's  work,  in  detail 
and  in  general. 

Theme  VII.  The  last  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  His  Church. 
Loquens  eis  de  regno  Dei.1  He  gathers  the  dispersed  building-stones 
of  His  Church,  (a)  He  appears  to  Peter,  the  foundation-stone,  and 
this  one  confirms  his  brethren,  (b)  He  rebuilds  the  rest  of  the  Apos 
tles  upon  this  foundation-stone  as  living  stones  (the  apparition  on 
Easter  night),  (c)  He  places  within  the  edifice  of  the  Church  cer 
tain  powers  for  the  inmost  life  of  the  soul:  Accipite  Spiritum  Sanc 
tum:  quorum  rcmiseritis  pcccata,  etc.  —  Pax  vobis  —  Baptizantes 
eos  in  nomine  Patris,  etc.  (d)  He  puts  strength  and  power  into  the 
exterior  of  the  building  (end  of  the  four  Gospels) ;  He  appoints  the 
Apostles:  (a),  teachers  of  His  truth  (Matthew),  (/3)  heralds  of  his 
law  (Mark),  (7)  witnesses  of  His  acts  (Luke),  (8)  He  unites  and 
solidifies  all  in  the  foundation-stone  —  Peter  (John :  pasce  agnos 
meos,  pascc  oves  meas].  (e)  He  Himself  will  abide  with  the  entire 
building,  and  so  will  also  the  Spirit  of  truth  whom  He  will  send. 
These  are  the  last  acts  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  our  behalf. 

VIII.  Themes  for  several  Sundays.  A  cycle  upon  the  Good 
Shepherd  would  be  very  appropriate  at  times — this  could  be  done  by 
making  the  whole  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  given  by  John  10: 
1-2 1,  the  basis,  and  by  gathering  the  other  splendid  scriptural  pas 
sages  on  the  pastor  and  the  oves  and  sketching  a  cycle  from  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter  to  the  feast  of  the  Ascension. 

§  54.  THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

The  Risen  Christ  —  Taking  Leave  from  us 

I.  Fundamental  thoughts  on  the  Sunday  —Easter  in  Heaven. 

A  little  while  on  earth.  As  already  remarked  (§  51,  p.  448  sqq.), 
on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter  there  is  suddenly  a  tone  of  sor 
row  mixed  with  Easter  joy.  The  departure  of  the  Risen  Saviour  is 
approaching. 

1  The  forty  days  of  the  Risen  Saviour  are  entirely  taken  up  under  the  view-point 
of  the  revelations  concerning  the  regnum  Dei.  See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1:3; 
Grimm's  Leben  Jesu,  VII.  B.,  p.  463. 
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From  this  Sunday  on,  the  Church  selects  very  thoughtfully  the 
Gospel  lessons  from  the  addresses  of  the  parting  Redeemer,  which 
she  took  into  account  in  her  liturgy  of  Holy  Thursday.  She  per 
severes  in  this  disposition  until  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension. 

We  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  preacher  for  this  ecclesi 
astical  time,  Bishop  Kepplcr's  L'nseres  Ilcrrn  Trost,  an  excellent 
explanation  of  the  address  of  the  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,  contain 
ing  very  rich  homiletic  stimulations.  This  work  is  admirably 
suited  for  fruitful  stimulations,  for  a  cycle  of  Lenten  and  Sacred 
Heart  sermons. 

The  entire  Sunday  contains  one  mighty  and  exalted  cry:  There 
is  an  Eternity!  But  it  is  not  the  trumpet  cry  to  Judgment  which 
resounded  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  but  the  solemn  Easter 
chimes  which  announce  Easter  in  Heaven  to  us. 

II.  Development  of  the  Sunday.  Tlic  Risen  Saviour  points  out 
to  us  our  Easter  in  heaven  with  Him,  when  we  shall  sec  Him  again  and 
"  the  little  while''  on  earth  when  we  shall  not  see  Him. 

1.  The  Apocalypse,   the   reading  of  which  begins  today,   de 
scribes  Easter  in  Heaven  (I.  nocturn).     Of  this  Easter  in  Heaven 
Jesus  speaks  in  today's  Gospel.     And  the  Easter  jubilation  of  the 
office  is  but  an  echo  of  that  heavenly  Easter.1     (See  n.  i.) 

2.  The  last  preparation  for  the  heavenly  Easter  is  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  flesh,  of  which  St.  Augustin  speaks  in  the  lessons  of  the 
second  nocturn  in  a  grand  manner. 

3.  The  present  preparation  for  the  heavenly  Easter  is  "the  little 
while"  of  our  terrestrial  probation,  in  which  we  are 

(a)  Wanderers  and  pilgrims  (Epistle  I.  Pet.,  c.  2),  and  we  must 
live  as  such  (fruitful  exposition  of  the  Epistle) ;  in  which  we  are 

(&)  Tried  and  persecuted  fighters  in  many  tribulations  (see  the 
Gospel),  who 

(c)  Expect  to  see  Christ  again,  Who  precedes  us,  "after  a  little 
while"  (see  below),  as  the  Gospel  points  out  and  the  thoughtful 
homily  of  St.  Augustin  fully  explains  in  the  third  nocturn. 

Therefore  we  pray,  and  we  sing  the  prayer  and  the  song  of  the 
pilgrim  through  this  valley  of  tears,  in  honor  of  the  parting  Good 
Shepherd  Who  ever  guides  us:  Deus,  qui  crrantibus,  ut  In  mam  pos- 
sint  redirejustitiae,  vcritatem  tuam  ostendis,  da  cunctis,  qui  Christiana 
profcssione  censentur,  et  ilia  respucrc  quae  hide  inimica  sunt  nomini 
et  ea  quae  sunt  apta  scctari!  (Oration  of  the  day.) 

1  See  Father  Wenniger's  "Easter  in  Heaven." 
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This  oration  precisely  contains  the  last  admonition  and  the  part 
ing  advice  of  the  Risen  Saviour  to  all  who  have  now  received  the 
sacraments  of  Easter. 

(a)  You    are    completely    and    entirely    Catholic    Christians: 
Christiana  professions  censcmini:    in  mam  saint  is  rcdiistis.  -  -  You 
have  had  yourselves  fully  and  completely  inscribed  again  in  the 
book  of  life  and  of  the  Church  (paschal  confession  and  communion 
and  a  religious  community  life). 

(b)  What  follows  from  this? 

(a)   Rcspuere,  quac  huic  inimica  sunt  nomini. 

(/3)    Apia  sectari  (ad),  scctari  lumen  veritatis  Christi. 

(/3/3)    Lumen  exempli  Christi,  qui  vadit  ad  Pair  cm! 

A  homilctic  digression  on  "a  little  while."  We  still  emphasize  the 
universal  meaning  of  "a  little  while,"  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks  so 
emphatically. 

What  is  this  "little  while"? 

(a)  The  expression  refers  to  the  nearest  time  before  Easter.     From  the 
evening  of  i-Ioly  Thursday,  on  which  day  these  words  were  spoken,  to 
the  Passion  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  was  but  a  "little  while,"  in  which 
they  see  Him  no  more.    But  after  a  little  while  of  Passion  and  of  rest 
in  the  grave  they  shall  see  Him  again.    The  time  of  the  Passion  and  of 
the  grave  shall  be  a  terrible  time.     But  how  little  it  will  appear  com 
pared  to  the  glorious  day  of  Easter. 

(b)  The  expression  refers  to  the  time  after  Easter.     This  glorious  time 
is  likewise  a  little  while,  and  after  this  little  while  they  will  no  longer  see 
Jesus  ascending  into  heaven.    But  then  a  little  while  again  will  follow: 
the  quiet  and  serious  time  of  prayer  during  the  novena  of  Pentecost. 
Then  the  Holy  Ghost  will  come  and  through  Him  they  shall  see  Jesus, 
in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  Church  again:   He  continues  to  live  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  most  adorable  sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

(c)  The  expression,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Church,  refers  likeivise 
to  the  ecclesiastical  time  after  Easter.    Even  with  the  feasts  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  we  are  loath  to  part.     We  do  not  long  for  the  approach  of  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension.     At  present  we  seem  to  walk  personally  with 
Christ.     And  the  Church  consoles  us  now  with  the  little  while  before 
the  feast  of  Pentecost.     This  feast  announces  that  the   Saviour  will 
abide  with  us  in  His  truth  and  in  His  grace,  even  personally. 

(d)  The  expression  refers  to  our  lifetime.     To  this,  in  fact,  the  expres 
sion  which  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour  tends.     Life  with  its 
battles  and  its  woes,  especially  the  life  of  the  faithful  who  are  engaged 
in  war  with  the  world  and  during  which  they  themselves  battle  in  the 
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army  of  Him  Crucified  and  risen  —  this  life  is  but  a  little  while.  (John 
16:  19,  20,  21,  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday.)  As  the  time  before  birth 
rests  most  heavily  upon  a  mother,  but  after  birth  is  exceedingly  joyful  - 
so  our  lifetime  weighs  heavily  upon  us  and  is  often  oppressive  and  crush 
ing:  but,  though  we  now  experience  sadness,  we  shall  see  the  Lord  in 
the  hour  of  death  again,  and  our  joy  no  one  can  take  away  from  us.  To 
the  old  world  this  assured,  confident  expression,  firm  as  a  rock  —  of 
seeing  Christ  again  after  death  —  of  Christians  being  with  Christ,  was 
an  unheard-of  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  the  Risen  Saviour  were  saying  to  us: 
There  is  an  Eternal  Easter!  the  joy  of  which  no  workday,  no  ill-fortuned 
time  shall  ever  disturb,  the  joy  which  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  take 
from  you.  "With  my  Father  there  are  many  mansions:  and  were  it  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you."  Thus  the  while  of  our  lifetime  is 

(a)  short:  therefore,  labor  whilst  there  is  day,  therefore,  suffer: 
compatimini,  conglorificabimini !  Obsccro  ws  tanquam  advcnos  et  pcre- 
grinos  abstinere  vos  a  carnalibus  desidcriis,  etc.  (Epistle  of  the  day, 
I  Pet.,  c.  2.)  The  lifetime  is 

(/?)  precious:  purchased  by  the  crucified  Redeemer  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  see  Christ  again  and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  mansions 
of  the  Father:  Dcus,  qui  errantibus,  ut  in  mam  possint  redire  justitiae, 
veriiatis  tuae  lumen  ostendis:  da  cunctis,  qui  Christiana  professions  cen- 
sentur,  et  ilia  rcspuere,  quae  hide  inimica  sunt  nomini:  et  ea  quae  sunt 
apta,  sectari.  Our  general,  Christ  Jesus,  precedes  us:  He  has  suffered 
with  us  all  the  hardships  of  the  way:  mine  est  tempus  acceptable,  nunc 
est  dies  salutis.  What  the  Church  thus  held  out  to  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Eastertide  (I  Sunday  of  Lent)  is  doubly  applicable  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(e)  The  expression  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  world.  The 
Apocalypse,  the  reading  of  which  the  Church  begins  on  the  III  Sunday 
after  Easter  —  represents  the  whole  duration  of  the  world,  compared 
to  eternity,  merely  as  a  little  while.  With  St.  John  in  the  Apoca 
lypse,  let  us  measure  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  culture,  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  light  of  eternity  and  of  God's  eternal  plan 
of  the  world!  This  Sunday  is  likewise  a  mighty  war-cry  against  the 
world  and  a  call  to  the  banner  of  Christ.  The  echo  of  the  Easter  ora 
tion  reverberates  most  powerfully  through  this  Sunday:  Dcus,  per 
Unigenitum  tuum  aeternitatis  nobis  aditum  reserasti.  All  things  are 
gathered  under  the  portals  of  eternity.  Today  the  paschal  candle  and 
the  candle  used  at  the  funeral  coalesce.  And  death  appears  as  the  means 
of  seeing  Christ  again  after  "a  little  while."  The  fire  of  Easter  and  the 
fire  of  the  day  of  judgment  combine:  history  is  a  migration  of  nations 
to  the  seeing  of  Christ  again:  obsecro  vos,  advenae  et  peregrini.  (Epistle.) 
Compare  also  the  thoughts  of  the  I  Sunday  of  Advent  (p.  176  sqq., 
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p.  183,  Theme  X,  p.  185.  Theme  XI,  B.,  p.  187,  Theme  XI,  D.,  and 
p.  796,  Theme  XI,  I  and  II  Sunday  of  Advent,  p.  176  sqq.  and  p.  193  sqq.) 
See  also:  Meyenberg,  Eine  Weile  des  Nachdenkens  liber  unsere  Seele. 
Luzern,  Raber,  1904. 

§  55.  THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

The  Risen  Christ  —  our  Consoler 

Christ  takes  leave.  And  He  calls  all  the  lapses  of  time  which 
separate  us  from  Him,  which  manifest  Him  to  us  not  unveiled,  but 
in  a  veiled  manner,  —  "a  little  while."  Yet  He  speaks  of  this 
time  of  separation  and  of  the  conflict  on  all  sides,  so  lovingly,  be 
cause  He  promises  the  Church  and  all  souls  a  comforter  —  the  Holy 
Ghost,  precisely  for  this  time.  This  promise  is  the  consolation  of 
Christ  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Himself  the  com 
forter  through  the  commission  of  Christ. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  we  find  these 
thoughts  presented  under  the  following  historical  views: 

The  Risen  Christ  promises  the  Comforter.  (The  first  picture  of 
Pentecost.  The  first  fiery  tongue  of  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

(a)  The  Comforter  comes  for  the  children  of  God.     On  last  Sun 
day  Christ  spoke  in  very  serious  words,  of  "the  little  while":  Amen, 
amen,  dico  vobis:  quia  plorabitis,  mundus  autem  gaudebit.     For  this 
time  of  pilgrimage   (see  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  last  Sun 
day).   The  risen  Saviour  sends  the  comforter.   Thus  it  is.    He  comes. 
The  Son  of  God  has  pledged  His  word.     The  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
power  of  God  —  He  can  comfort  in  time  of  conflict,  in  our  going 
astray,  and  in  suffering.    The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  God  —  He 
desires  to  comfort.     (See  p.  500.) 

(b)  The  comforter  comes  for  the  children  of  the  world.  During  "  the 
little  while"  of  the  time  of  the  world,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  already 
begin  the  judgment  of  the  world.     This  we  gather  from  the  lessons 
of  the  Apocalypse.     The  judgment,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  takes  place 
to  prove  the  good,  to  save  the  sinners,  or  to  punish  them.     During 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church,  He  will 
convict  the  world: 

(a)  De  peccato:  quia  non  crediderunt  in  me.  The  Holy  Ghost 
will  render  a  fearful  judgment  of  infidelity  during  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  before  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  He  will  show 
that  infidelity  is  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Christ  has  said:  He 
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who  believes  not  is  already  condemned.  He  called  the  unbelief  of 
Korozain,  Bethsaida,  and  Capharnaum  a  greater  guilt  than  the  sin 
of  Sodom  (Matt.  14:  n).  In  complete  conformity  with  this 
spirit  St.  Thomas  teaches:  Sin  is  the  greater,  the  more  it  leads  us 
away  from  God.  But  unbelief  leads  us  as  far  away  from  God  as 
it  is  possible:  it  tears  asunder  the  last  bond  that  binds  us  to  God, 
it  destroys  and  poisons  the  root,  the  source,  the  principle  of  con 
version  (habitus  fidei),  which  every  other  mortal  sin  does  not  de 
stroy.  What  an  enormous  difference  between  the  judgment  of 
Christ  and  the  judgment  of  the  world!  How  this  truth  is  confirmed 
when,  in  crossing  the  Roman  forum,  you  pass  the  tombstones  of 
Judaism  (the  arch  of  Titus)  and  of  paganism  (Rome's  ruins!)  etc. 

(/3)  DC  justitia,  quia  ad  Patrcm  vado.  The  Saviour  spoke  these 
words  before  His  passion.  God  permitted  Christ  to  descend  into 
the  valley  of  suffering  and  of  death,  that  during  His  whole  life,  in 
fact,  He  may  be  the  despised  servant  of  God.  The  world  would 
also  like  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  especially  to  walk 
over  His  Church.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  has  provided  that  the  resur 
rection,  the  ascension,  and  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  become  world-wide  known,  that  the  justice  of  God,  Who  does 
not  permit  His  sacred  cause  and  its  defenders  to  perish,  stand 
forth  gloriously  vindicated.  The  same  is  manifested  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ:  Christus  vivit, 
Christus  I'incit,  Christus  impcrat  (the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  in 
the  piazza  of  St.  Peter).  The  preacher  should  demonstrate  this  by 
some  striking  sketches  taken  from  profane  history.  There  is  AN 
ETERNAL  JUSTICE:  this  is  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  days  of  the  writing  of  the  De  mortibus  pcrsecutorum  and  De 
Cimtate  Dei  unto  this  day.  It  vindicates  the  holy  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  (p.  345  sqq.). 

(7)  De  judicio:  quia  princeps  hujus  mundi  jam  judicatus  est. 
The  Holy  Ghost  showTs  also,  in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  his 
tory,  that  the  prince  of  this  world,  Satan,  the  liar  and  the  murderer 
of  men  from  the  beginning,  is  already  conquered,  judged,  and  cast 
out.  WTe  have  but  to  recall  the  history  of  the  councils,  and  of  the 
heresies  and  of  the  confessional.  Every  Easter  time  is  a  new, 
grand  proof  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  how  the  prince  of  the 
world,  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  of  death,  is  cast  out.  (See  the 
third  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  280.) 

The  third  and  the  fourth  Sundays  are  especially  well  adapted 
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to  recall  to  mind,  with  emphasis,  the  antithesis  between  Christ  and 
the  world,  between  faith  and  unbelief,  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  the  world,  between  culture  with  God  and  culture  with 
out  God. 

Fecerunt  amores  duo  civitates  duas,  terrenus  terrestrem  usque  ad 
contemptum  Dei  —  coelestis  vero  coelestem  usque  ad  contemptum  sui. 
(Aug.  de  Civil.  Dei.  )  See  p.  126,  n.  14. 


§  56- 
The  Last  Request  of  the  Risen  Redeemer:    Pray!    Orate! 

The  Risen  Christ  reigns  in  His  Kingdom.  The  Christians  are 
arisen  with  Him.  Christ  has  become  to  them  the  author  of  faith, 
the  motive  of  faith,  the  author  of  grace,  the  dispenser  of  grace,  the 
vine  of  the  supernatural  fruit,  the  shepherd  of  the  kingdom  from 
within  and  without,  the  promiser  of  the  Comforter  and  of  the  judge, 
and  also  withal  the  prototype  and  the  example  of  His  followers. 
If  this  splendid  kingdom  of  Easter  is  to  grow  from  within  and  from 
without,  if,  after  the  Ascension  of  its  founder,  it  is  to  embrace  and 
to  penetrate  us  and  innumerable  others  of  this  wrorld,  then  a  super 
natural  mighty  power  is  to  be  invoked,  viz:  Prayer.  Today  we 
arrive  at  the  Sunday  and  the  week  of  prayer. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  we  expressed  ourselves  ex  pro- 
fesso  (p.  60  sqq.,  pp.  179,  180  sqq.),  and  throughout  these  homiletic 
studies  wre  have  done  this  repeatedly,  to  the  effect  that  the  com 
mand  and  the  direction  of  prayer,  its  preparation  and  introduction, 
is  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  preacher  (see  pp.  60,  61,  62,  pp.  179- 
180  sqq.  and  p.  44  sqq.).  Therefore  wre  shall  here  merely  treat 
briefly  of  this  subject. 

Directions  for  prayers  and  especially  the  petitions  of  the  liturgy  on 
the  Rogation  days. 

I.   We  must  pray.    Prayer  is  postulated  by 

A.  Our  own  condition.  The  fruits  of  the  Crucified  and  the 
Risen  Lord  simply  do  not  thrive  within  us  without  prayer.  (The 
necessity  of  prayer:  necessitate  medii.}  Compare  herewith  the 
entire  fundamental  character  of  the  fifth  week  after  Easter.  Con 
sult  also  the  rich  materials  of  moralists,  f.i.,  Gopfert,  I.  n.  324; 
Lehmkuhl  I.  v.  n.  338  II.  and  ad  II.  n.  340;  Miiller  I.  B.:  de  ora- 
tione.  Noldin,  de  praeceptis,  n.  138  sqq.  Quote  likewise  the  tri 
umphant  proofs  of  the  entire  Christian  order  of  salvation,  which 
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represent  prayer  as  a  medium  nccessarium  ad  aeternam  salutem 
(Trid.  Sess.  VI.  C.  n),  and  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  ncccssitas 
medii,  f.i.,  Eph.  6,  13  and  15:  Orate  ut  possitis  resistere  in  die  malo 
ct  in  omnibus  pcrfccti  stare.  Consider  also  the  necessity  of  prayer 
for  the  donum  pcrseverantiae,  Trid.  I.  c.  and  St.  Augustin:  de  dono 
perscvcrantiae.  Consider  likewise  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday,  which 
says:  Petite  et  accepictis,  ut  gaudium  vcstrum  sit  plenum.  The  part 
ing  Saviour,  the  Risen  Saviour  says:  Prayer,  prayer  alone  fills  our 
Easter  joy,  makes  it  an  infallible  source  of  heavenly  joy.  Prayer 
is  also  imposed  by 

B.  The  inexorable  solemn  command  of  Christ.  (Xcccssitas 
necessitate  praccepti.)  This  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  Sunday 
and  the  week  of  prayer. 

(a]  The  command  of  Christ:  Luke  11:9.     Petite  et  dabitur  vobis: 
quacritc  ct  invcnietis:   pulsate  et  aperictur  vobis.     Omnis  cnim  qui 
petit  accipit,  ct  qui  quacrit  invcnit,  et  pulsanti  aperietur:   alleluia! 
(Gospel  and  communion  of  the  Litaniac  majorcs.)     This  liturgical 
passage  may  be  confirmed  by  Matt.  6:  9;  26:  41;  Luke  18:  i,  sqq. 
I.  Pet.  4:7;    Col.  4:  2  sqq.,  I  Thess.   5:17.     These  powerful  pre 
cepts  of  Christ  are  confirmed  by 

(b)  The  encouragements  and  the  promises  of  Christ.     Use  the 
splendid  argumcnta  a  minore  ad  majus,  given  in  the  Litaniis  majori- 
bus  of  the  mass  of  these  days; 

(a)  Of  the  intern pestuous  begging  friend,  who  is  heard  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties.  How  much  more  readily  will  God  hear  you, 
Whom  you  are  obliged  to  ask  (Luke  11:5  sqq.) 

((3)  Of  the  father  who  is  asked,  who  will  not  give  to  the  begging 
child  stones  instead  of  bread,  nor  scorpions  instead  of  fishes.  Con 
sider  the  irresistible  touching  argumentum  a  minore  ad  majus:  What 
will  the  heavenly  Father  do?  (Luke  1 1 :  1 1  sqq.) 

Confirm  these  parables  of  prayer  by  the  others 

(y)  Of  the  unjust  judge  and  the  publican,  Luke  18:1-8;  Luke  18: 
9-14.  (Compare  also  Lehmann,  Betrachtungen  auf  alle  Tage  des 
Jahres,  IV.  B.  S.  136  sqq.  and  II.  B.  S.  172  sqq.)  These  demon 
strations  of  Christ  will  contain  an  irresistibly  popular  force,  should  the 
preacher  succeed  in  developing  the  power  and  the  depth  of  the 
sentiment  of  these  parables  of  prayer.1} 

This  theme :     We  must  pray  —  should  often  be  treated  in  new 

1  Consult  Fonck  S.  J.  Die  Parabeln  des  Herrn  im  Evangelium.    Innsbruck,  Rauch, 
Pustet,  1902,  S.  439-452;  S.  662-667;  S.  668-676. 
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forms.  Consult  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  prayer 
in  general  and  de  oratione  dominica  (see  the  collection  of  Hurter,  pt. 
II.). 

II.  How  must  we  pray  ?  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy  reduce  all 
properties  of  prayer  to  a  solitary  one.  And  this  is  especially  done 
by  the  liturgy  of  these  days.  (See  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday) : 

In  nomine  Jesu.  This  property  contains  all  others.  Let  the 
preacher  mark  this.  His  explanation  will  thus  become  more  fruit 
ful  and  less  pedantic.  To  this  property  infallibility  is  promised. 
The  Gospel  of  this  day  pronounces  this  solemnly.  Add  hereto  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  of  John  14:  10:  quodcunque  pctieritis  Patrem  in 
nomine  mco,  hoc  f ado.  Prayer  for  salvation  is  always  heard.  The 
proper  prayer  for  temporal  affairs  is  heard  either  in  the  manner 
desired,  or  it  is  surely  heard  in  some  other  manner,  one  much  better 
for  us;  f.i.,  we  obtain  most  extraordinary  graces  for  the  persever 
ing  sufferings,  etc.  But  we  pray  —  fw  nomine  Jesu  —  when  we 
pray  in  unione  cum  Jesu,  in  union  with  Jesus,  also 

(a)  In  union  with  the  intentions  of  Jesus  (with  the  Heart  of 
Jesus),  especially  if  it  be  for  our  salvation  and  never  against  the 
will  of  God.  (See  the  prayers  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane;  pp.  40-43.) 

(/3)  In  union  with  the  atonement  and  the  merits  of  Christ. 
(Recommend,  especially,  prayer  at  the  atoning  sacrifice  in  con 
secration:  sacrificium  propitiator  him  rcmovet  obstacula  gratiarum  ct 
salutis:  sacrificium  impetratorium  mam  parat  grains  salutis,  and  also 
prayer  after  communion). 

(7)  On  union  with  Christ  in  faith,  hope,  confidence,  and  per 
severance:  adeamus  igitur  cumfiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae  (Heb.  4:16). 
On  perseverance,  consult  Luke,  c.  n,  the  Gospel  of   the  Litaniae 
majores,  etc. 

(8)  In  union  with  Christ,  in  sanctifying  grace.     (Consult  the 
parables  of  the  vine  and  the  grapes  and  the  doctrine  on  prayer  so 
often  overlooked  therein,  John,  c.  15.)     Emphasize  these  testamen 
tary  words  of  Christ.     Let  the  preacher  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  sinner,  but  also  emphasize,  especially  with  a  forceful  energy, 
prayer  in  the  state  of  grace.     Invite  the  hearers  especially:   to  be 
gin  prayer,  and,  above  all,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  with  per 
fect  contrition:    Confiteor!   Kyrie!     The  publican!     Consult  also 
John  14:  13,  and  especially  15:  7,  16  and  16:  23. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  on  the  efficacia  infallibilis  of  the  prayer 
of  petition,  Suarez  emphatically  says,  De  religione,  t.  IV.  c.  27:  The 
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faithful  must  strongly  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  genuine 
prayer,  and  should  often  be  thoroughly  instructed  therein.  The  passages 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  Scripture:  Matt.  j:  8  and  n,  Luke  n:  g  and  10, 
John  14 :  14,  16 :  23,  and  others  are  conclusive  proof  of  this  command. 
We  would  remind  the  preacher  also  of  the  following  themes  on 
prayer,  taken  from  moralists  and  ascetics:  What  is  prayer?  How 
often  must  we  pray?  (Consider  the  principle:  Whoever  does  not 
pray  regularly,  generally  prays  not  at  all.)  To  whom  must  we 
pray?  (See  below,  litaniae  majorcs).  For  whom  must  we  pray? 
For  what  must  we  pray?  What  is  the  effect  of  prayer?  Literature: 
above  all:  the  moral  theologies  of  Noldin,  Gopfert,  Miiller,  Lehm- 
kuhl,  Simar,  Probst,  Linsenmann,  Sailer,  Hirscher;  also  ascetic 
works  on  prayer,  above  all :  Alphonse  of  Liguori.  The  great  means 
of  prayer.  (The  examples  taken  from  the  ascetic  writings  of  the 
Saints  are  not  always  very  judiciously  chosen.)  Then  the  respective 
chapters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Brucker-Lehen.  The  way  to  in 
terior  peace;  Gihr,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass:  The  mass  as  an 
imperative  sacrifice;  Fr.  Schmid,  Wirksamkeit  des  Bittgebetes; 
Gutberlet,  Lehrbuch  der  Apologie,  i.  s.  25  sqq.  Pesch,  Praelcc- 
tiones  dogmaticae,  IX.  n.  312-358;  Th.  Meyer  Institutiones  naturae, 
II.  p.  24.  Immensely  practical  ideas  might  be  occasionally  found 
in  the  Apologie  of  Hettinger,  P.  Weiss,  in  the  writings  of  Alban 
Stolz  (f.i.,  Das  Vater  Unser  and  Der  Unendliche  Gruss).  The 
respective  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  may  be  used  with 
great  profit  by  the  preacher.  (See  p.  170.  V.) 

§  57.   THE  LITANIAE  MAJORES  ET  M INGRES  OR  THE  PROCESSIONS 

ON  ROGATION  DAYS 

1.  The  litaniae  are  solemn  processions  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  amidst  alternating  prayers  and  chants.    'During  such  litaniae, 
f.i.,  visits  were  made  to  the  different  station  churches  in  Rome  on 
feast  or  fast-days.     (See  above,  p.  262  sqq.)     Besides  these  there 
were  other  more  independent  litaniae  and  such  are  the  litaniae 
major  es  on  April  25  (St.  Mark's  day),  and  the  litaniae  minor es  of 
Rogation-week,  on  the  days  before  the  ascension  of  Christ.    These 
became  in  time  fixed  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  worship. 

2.  The  processions  on  April  25  are  called  litaniae  majores.     On 
April   25  (VII  Kal.  Maias)  occurred  the  solemn  ambarvalia  (from 
"arva"  —  field),  processions   around   the   field   with   the   victims 
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for  the  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
field,  and  specifically  for  preserving  the  corn  from  mildew.  The 
procession  began  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  present  Corso,  and  it 
went  as  far  as  the  fifth  milestone,  i.e.,  to  the  Milvian  bridge.  There 
a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god  Robigus  to  avert  (robigo)  mil 
dew.  The  procession  and  the  celebration  were  called  Robigalia.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  Church  transformed  the  pagan  procession 
of  prayer  into  a  Christian  one.  Besides,  we  have  for  this  the 
express  testimony  of  the  erudite  medieval  writer  Beleth,  in  Rationale, 
c.  123,  though  of  a  somewhat  late  date,  who  mentions  that  Pope 
Liberius  established  the  Christian  procession  instead  of  the  pagan 
sacrificial  ones.  The  Gelasianum  does  not  mention  it,  it  is  true, 
though  the  custom  might  have  been,  nevertheless,  of  a  prior  date. 
Gregory  the  Great  organized  the  already  existing  processions, 
transferred  other  rogation  processions  precisely  to  this  day,  formed 
them  into  especially  solemn  processions  of  prayer  for  public  pur 
poses  of  various  kinds:  the  idea,  however,  of  the  invocation  of  the 
blessing  of  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  field  remained.  The  order  of 
the  celebration  established  by  Gregory,  who  collected  the  various 
processions  into  the  one  church,  became  a  norm  for  the  order  of  the 
processions  unto  this  day:  many  parishes  proceed,  with  preference, 
to  a  general  station  or  pilgrimage  church.  On  the  evening  prior  to 
the  procession  Gregory  delivered  (most  probably  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  in  former  days  at  that  time  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of 
Peter  into  Rome  was  celebrated)  a  homily  as  a  preparation.  On 
the  following  day  the  people  came  divided  into  seven  processions, 
from  seven  churches,  to  Maria  Maggiore:  Litaniae  scptiformis 
(Gregory  Epistle  II.  2).  The  procession  probably  was  concentrated 
already  earlier  in  St.  Peter's  on  April  25,  on  the  rogation  days 
on  Monday  in  Maria  Maggiore,  on  Tuesday  in  the  Lateran, 
and  on  Wednesday  in  St.  Peter's.  This  procession  on  St.  Mark's 
day  was  gradually  adopted  everywhere  and  finally  prescribed  by 
special  law.  It  is  supremely  interesting  to  know  that  the  proces 
sion  is  not  connected  by  any  close  liturgical  relation  with  the  feast 
of  St.  Mark.  If  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  is  transferred  on  account  of 
the  concurring  Easter  octave,  then  the  procession  still  remains  for 
the  25th  of  April.  Only  when  St.  Mark's  day  occurs  on  Easter 
is  the  procession  transferred,  but,  again,  not  upon  the  transferred 
St.  Mark's  day,  but  to  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  We  see  in  the 
still  existing  rubrical  regulation  a  memorial  of  the  dies  fixa  of 
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April  25,  which  was  tenaciously  observed  in  Rome  in  order 
that  some  new  kind  of  a  pagan  field  celebration  might  not  arise. 
The  Roman  order,  which  had  an  entirely  unique  reason  in  the  city, 
became  afterwards  a  common  law:  all  celebrated  and  still  cele 
brate  with  Rome  and  on  the  same  day  as  Rome  —  the  mistress  of 
the  grand  covenant  of  love. 

3.  The  other  rogation  processions  were  called  litaniae  minores, 
in    contrast    to    the    solemn    litaniae   of   April    25,   especially    so 
the  field  processions  on  the   three  days  before  the  ascension  of 
Christ.     They  were  first  introduced  by  St.  Mamertus,  Bishop  of 
Vienne,  in  the  year  470,  when  earthquakes  and  other  calamities 
devastated  France  and  his  diocese.     The  procession,  having  been 
once  introduced,  remained  and  became  a  general  practise,  and  wras 
made  by  the  synod  of  Orleans  in  511  (c.  27)  a  legal  prescription  for 
the  kingdom  of  Gaul:   in  this  appears  already  the  expression:  roga- 
tioncs.     In  Rome  the  litaniae  minores  were  not  adopted  until  under 
Leo  III.  (795-810).     For  a  long  time  there  was  some  opposition  in 
Rome  to  the  introduction  of  penitential  days  into  the  solemn  Quin- 
quagesima  between   Easter   and   Pentecost.     In   connection  with 
these  rogation  days  and  processions  there  originated  in  various 
dioceses  various  other  rogation  and  procession  days,  according  to 
the  changing  necessities  or  occasions  and  manifestations  of  graces.1 

4.  Litaniae  omnium  Sanctorum.     The  principal  prayer  at  these 
rogation  processions,  from  the  earliest  days,  was  the  litany  of  all 
Saints.      The  Greek  Xiravta  signified  in  classical  language:   a  fes 
tive   prayer:    \LTaveva)  —  supplicor,    rogo.      In    the    earlier    Chris 
tian  days  the  name  was  used  for  solemn  rogation  prayers  with 
repeated  cries  of  intercession.     A  model  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  in  Psalm  135,  which  repeats  twenty-seven  times  the  answer 
of  the  people:   quoniam  in  actcrnum  miscricordia  ejus.    The  oldest 
form  of  the  litany  —  in  the  shape  of  a  prayer  —  is  the  Kyrie  of  the 
mass,  the  number  of  which  was  formerly  indefinite:  an  alternating 
chant  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  until  the  celebrant  gave 
a  sign.     Therefore,  there  is  mention  of  a  litaniae  septernae,  quinac, 
planae.     The  Kyrie  eleison   Kv/xe  eXe^crov,  transformed  into  the 
cleison   of    new-greek    "Itacism"    -is   really  the   beginning   cry 
of  the  psalm  Miserere,  which  the  Canaanite  woman  (Matt.  15:  22) 
addressed  in  touching  and  humble  faith  to  our  Saviour:    eXeycrov 
/xe,  KvpL€.      Some    other    invocations   were    mixed    therewith,    of 

1  See  the  interesting  exposition  by  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  1 28  sqq. 
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which  some  were  retained  in  the  confiteor.  The  longest  develop 
ment  of  the  litany  of  the  mass  we  find  on  Holy  Saturday,  when  the 
candidates  of  baptism  marched  in  solemn  procession  from  the  chapel 
of  baptism  to  the  Lateran  for  the  Easter  mass.  Here  the  Kyrie 
eleison  of  the  mass  was  developed  into  a  great  litany,  of  which  the 
conclusion  afterwards  formed  the  proper  Kyrie  of  the  mass.  This 
is  most  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  litany  of  All  Saints  (see  p. 
395).  The  litany  of  the  mass  was  also  introduced  into  the  office 
(Concilium  Varense  v.  475,  see  the  present  preces.),  and  finally 
developed  into  the  great  litany  of  the  Saints  with  its  intercessions. 
(See  the  intercessions  on  Good  Friday  and  the  historical  remarks 
thereon  on  p.  372  sqq.  Compare  also,  especially,  Dr.  Heinrich 
Samson:  Die  Allerheiligenlitanei,  historically,  liturgically,  and 
ascetically  considered,  Paderborn,  1894.  This  book  is  well  adapted 
to  inspire  the  homilist  to  deliver  a  cycle  of  sermons  from  All  Saints' 
day  to  Advent.) 

5.  The  subject  matter  of  the  litany  of  All  Saints  is  a  grand 
exposition  of  prayer  to  God  through  and  with  His  saints.  Adora 
tion  is  due  to  God  alone.  (A  homiletic  appreciation  of  this  exalted 
act,  see  p.  234.)  But  intercessory  prayer  is  also  ultimately  and 
principally  directed  to  God  alone,  the  giver  of  every  good  gift,  the 
dispenser  of  every  perfect  gift:  solus  Dens  orandns  cst  tanquam  prin- 
cipalis  bonorum  auctor  ct  largitor.  But  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
it  is  useful  and  wholesome  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  saints. 
(Trid.  Sess.  XXV.  dc  invoc.  Sanctorum.}  And  for  this  we  have  the 
most  touching  testimonies  of  most  ancient  times.  A  precept  proper 
for  honoring  the  saints  does  not  exist.  Yet,  according  to  the  gen 
eral  opinion,  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  virtue  of  religious  piety 
and  of  well-ordered  self-love,  if  any  one  were  not  to  pray  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  especially  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
mediatrix  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  This,  in 
itself,  would  be  only  a  venial  sin,  but  an  indication  of  a  poor  con 
dition  of  a  soul  and  possibly  also  of  an  heretical  disposition.  Every 
thing  invites  us  mightily  and  powerfully  to  invoke  the  saints,  the 
first  and  the  mighty  friends  of  the  all-powerful  God  and  of  weak 
man,  with  whom  we  are  united  by  a  mysterious  communion.  In 
the  litany  of  All  Saints  the  lex  credendi  and  the  lex  orandi  are  plainly 
reflected. 

(a)  Prayer  to  God.  The  litany  is  immediately  directed  to  God 
Himself. 
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(a)  Man,  a  weak  and  sinful  creature  is  humbled  to  the  dust 
before  the  one  strong  and  holy  God,  and  he  recognizes  his  complete 
dependence  and  God's  immeasurable  exaltation,  the  guilt  of  his  sin 
in  contrast  to  the  justice  and  the  love  of  the  law-giver:  Kyrie  eleison! 

(/3)    Man,  a  weak  and  a  sinful  creature,  is  humbled  to  the  dust 
before  the  one  mighty  and  holy  God  in  adoration,  praise,  thanksgiv 
ing,  atonement,  and  contrition:  Pater  dc  coclis  Deus,  Fill,  Rcdcmptor 
mnndi  Dens,  Spiritus  Sanctc  Dens,  Sancta  Trinitas  iinus  Dcus  - 
miserere  nobis. 

(b)  Prayer  to  God  through  the  saints.     Now  those  splendid  and 
fervent  invocations  begin  in  an  exalted  and  sacred  order,  beginning 
with  the  Mother  of  God  down  to  all  the  choirs  of  the  angels,  to  all 
(-hisses  and  states  of  the  saints.     These  invocations  bring  before  our 
souls   the   most   touching   reminiscences   of   ecclesiastical   history, 
especially  of  the  most  ancient  part  thereof,  and  of  the  most  exalted 
sanctuaries  of  the  world.     The  prayer  is  thus  interwoven  with  a 
wreath  of  holiest  thoughts. 

(a)  All  times  and  all  states  and  all  classes  of  people  produce 
saints.  "  If  these  could,  why  cannot  I?  "  Why  should  not  I  attain 
that  degree  of  sanctity  which  God  has  allotted  to  me?  (Unicuiquc 
nostrum  data  cst  gratia  secundum  mensuramdonationisChristi.}  (Com 
pare  the  Epistle  of  the  vigil  of  Ascension,  taken  from  Ephes.,  c.  4.) 

(/8)  The  saints  of  all  times  and  of  all  classes  and  states  animate 
us  by  their  example:  much  is  to  be  admired  in  them,  very  much 
more  to  be  imitated.  Where  is  our  zeal,  the  new  fire  of  Easter? 
We  have  implored  it  through  the  saints. 

(y)  The  saints  of  all  times  and  classes  and  states  offer  us  their 
power  which  they  possess  with  and  in  God.  Always  more  joyfully 
and  more  powerfully  does  the  confidence  of  those  praying  grow. 
Upon  the  wings  of  the  angels  and  saints,  as  it  were,  our  prayers 
ascend  to  the  one  and  the  triune  God.  Every  one  puts  his  inten 
tions  and  needs  into  the  golden  vase,  in  which  the  saints  carry  the 
incense  of  our  prayers  to  the  throne  of  the  Lamb.  Far  from  draw 
ing  us  away  from  God,  the  thoughts  of  the  saints  rather  give  prayer, 
and  the  individual  humble  petitions  a  perfectly  pure  direction 
to  God:  id  desideratum  nobis  tuae  propitiationis  abundantiam 
midtiplicatis  interccssoribus  largiaris  per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum.  (Oration  of  All  Saints.) 

Thus  strengthened  and  encouraged  and  accompanied  and  borne 
up  by  the  saints,  we  appeal  in  boundless  confidence  again  immedi- 
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ately  to  God  Himself:   Propitius  esto:  parce  nobis,  Domine.    Then 
follows 

(c)  The  carding  of  our  needs  before  God,  from  whom  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift  comes.     This  is  done  in  a  marvelous 
climax  of  prayers.     These  are 

(a)  Appeals  to  God  to  deliver  us  from  evil  —  above  all,  from  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  sin  and  death  through  sin  and  the  danger  of 
falling  into  this,  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Then  follow  tender  ap 
peals  which  implore  the  sparing  of  earth  and  country  from  all 
terrestrial  evils  and  catastrophes.  These  appeals  recall  to  mind 
those  great  days  of  visitation  through  which  they  originate.  But  the 
Church  always  reverts  to  the  first  greatest  petition:  a  mortc  pcrpetua 
—libcra  nos,  Domine.  The  Lord  alone  is  now  invoked :  A  pud  qucm  est 
miscricordia  ct  copiosa  apud  cum  rcdcmptio.  But  the  Church  con 
stantly  reminds  us  of  our  insufficiency.  After  having  first  directed 
us  to  the  saints  and  the  power  which  they  received  from  Christ,  the 
Church  brings  the  prayers  to  a  climax  and  there  follow 

(/3)  Appeals  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  whole  life  of 
Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  passes  before  the  souls  of  those  who  pray: 
the  litany  becomes  a  dialogue  with  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  our  High 
Priest,  our  first,  divine,  and  human  mediator  with  the  Father:  Per 
mystcrium  sanctae  incarnationis  tuae,  per  adi'cntum  tuum,  per  nattii- 
tatem  tuam!  It  becomes  now  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Pentecost:  the 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  gigantic  work  of  Christ  is  inserted  and  invoked 
as  the  first  grand  power.  After  a  longer  and  the  very  best  prepara 
tion  the  litany  becomes  literally  the  unfailing  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  as  all  hope  who  pray,  an  appeal  filled  with  the  senti 
ments  of  Christ.  The  Church  now  gains  new  force  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Whereas  before  we  prayed  for  the  aversion  of  evil,  now 
follow^ 

(y)  Appeals  to  God  to  send  us  good  things:  to  the  propitiatio 
follows  the  impetratio.  The  heart  and  the  love  of  him  who  prays  is 
expanded,  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  of  the  wrorld,  of  the  great 
and  the  humble,  flow  like  a  cataract  of  powerful  and  common 
prayer.  And  now  there  follows  —  upon  the  prayer  to  God  and 
through  the  saints,  to  the  presentation  of  needs  in  the  name  of 
Jesus, 

(d)  A  rest  in  God  Who  hears  our  petitions  through  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  now  Easter  in  the  litany:  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi! 
Those  who  pray  gather  around  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  follow  it  in 
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unflinching  confidence.  And  a  ray  of  the  eternal  Easter  rest,  of 
the  eternal  Easter  joy,  beams  upon  the  souls  of  those  praying: 
thoughts  of  the  unfailing  and  ultimate  hearing  through  Christ  Jesus : 
Petite  et  accipietis,  ut  gaudium  vestrum  sit  plenum.  This  prayerful 
disposition  of  Easter  finally  ends  in  Psalm  69:  Deus  in  adjuto- 
rlum  meum  intendc!  —  so  sure  of  victory. 

After  the  liturgy  and  the  people  have  ascended  all  these  steps 
of  prayer,  the  one  who  leads  in  prayer  and  with  him  the  Church 
herself,  sums  up  all  into  those  glorious  common  petitions  at  the  end 
of  the  litany,  and  all  this  is  finally 

(c)  Not  mere  private  prayer,  but  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  of 
the  Bride  of  Christ  herself,  wrho  appeals  to  God  and  appeals  with 
all  the  saints,  and  is  the  sponsa  sine  macula  et  ruga  surely  heard. 

§  58.  THE  VIGIL  OF  ASCENSION 

Opus  consummam  —  Clarified  Filium  tuum 

The  solemn  vigil  of  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  is  a  magnificent 
retrospect  into  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  heights  of  ML  Olive.  The 
Church  selects  for  the  Gospel  one  of  the  most  touching  paragraphs 
of  the  parting  address  of  the  Redeemer  (John,  c.  17),  and  puts  it 
upon  the  lips  of  Christ  ascending  into  heaven,  and  thereby  gives 
the  preacher  for  Ascension  a  vast  richness  of  thoughts. 

1.  Clarificam  Pair  em  super  ten  am:   I  have  glorified  the  Father. 
It  is  the  hour  of  departure.     From  the  Gloria  in  excclsis  of  the  first 
Christmas  night  to  the  Easter  alleluia,  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  was, 
solitary  and  alone,  one  grand  glorification  of  God.     The  preacher 
should  endeavor  to  fathom  these  words  and  unfold  them  to  his 
hearers.     What,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  is  the  value  of  the  life  of  Christ 

-  from  the  manger  to  the  cross  —  from  the  night  on  Mt.  Olive  to 
the  noon  of  the  Mt.  Olive  of  the  Ascension.  From  the  first  thought 
of  Christ:  ecce  vcnio,  ct  faciam,  Deus,  voluntatcm  tuam  (Heb.  10:  5 
sqq.)  unto  the  last:  Pater  vcnit  hora,  clarifica  Filium  tuum,  ut 
Filius  tuus  clarified  te!  (See  the  liturgy  of  Candlemas-day,  on  the 
first  thought  of  Jesus,  p.  59  sqq.;  compare  also  p.  239  sqq.)  Is 
our  life  also  a  glorification  of  God?  (Compare  p.  594;  p.  104;  p. 
210,  note  i;  p.  233  and  234;  p.  74.) 

2.  Opus  consummam:  I  have  finished  the  work.     The  preacher  should 
present  a  lively,  animating,  and  dogmatic-concentrated  picture  of  the 
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redeeming  work  of  Christ,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  hymn  of 
Corpus  Christi: 

Se  nascens  dedit  socium, 
Convescens  in  edulium, 
Se  moriens  in  pretium, 
Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium. 

In  the  stable  He  was  our  brother,  our  food  in  the  hall  of  the  Last 
Supper,  on  the  cross  our  ransom,  and  our  precious  price  in  the  world  to 
come.  A  similar  concentrated  picture  is  contained  in  the  hymn  of  the 
Ascension:  Santis  humanae  Sator!  The  great  work  of  Christ  which 
broke  the  chains  of  our  sins  (vinctis  catenas  dctrahis]  and  through  grace 
made  us  free  and  opened  heaven  for  us,  is  now  finished.  For  an  exegesis 
of  the  finished  work  consult:  («)  The  act  of  the  Child,  p.  238.  (ft)  The 
act  of  the  Man,  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Christ  in  proof  of  His  divinity 
and  truth.  Briefly  collected  and  richly  colored,  f.i.,  on  pp.  731-735 
and  in  addition  thereto,  p.  430  I.  (y)  The  act  of  the  High  Priest,  p.  773. 
(y)  or  p.  298,  n.  4.  But  we  are  not  yet  entered  therein:  He  must  show 
us  the  way;  but  even  this  He  has  done  . 

3.  Manifestavi  nomen  tuum  hominibus:  I  have  made  Thy  name 
(thy  truth)  known  to  men:  Haec  est  autem  vita  aeterna:  ut  cognos- 
cant  te,  solum  Deum  vcrum  et  quern  misisti  Jesum  Christum  .  .  . 
verba  quae  dedisti  mihi,  dcdi  eis. 

The  preacher  should  paint  a  concentrated  picture  of  the  truth  of 
Christ,  of  the  faith  which  Jesus  brought  us,  which  points  out  to  the  re 
deemed  the  way  to  their  eternal  destiny  (see  pp.  13-17;  also  p.  400:  Holy 
Saturday:  New  Light).  Or:  Christ  has  made  the  name  of  God  known  to 
man.  He  revealed  to  us:  the  one  God  and  Father  —  the  one  and  the 
triune  God  —  the  one  aim  with  and  in  God  —  the  one  really  great  mis 
fortune  which  may  befall  us:  apostasy  through  sin  —  the  one  Redeemer 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  our  Saviour  in  our  need,  whose  name  is  above 
every  name,  Himself  the  God-Man  —  Christ  Jesus,  the  one  religious 
truth  which  leads  us  to  our  end,  the  one  supernatural  power,  grace 
which  strengthens  us  on  the  way,  the  one  great  holy  law,  in  which  the 
name  of  God,  the  essence  of  God,  the  work  of  God  is  constantly  more 
and  more  developed.  Yea,  verily:  Christ  ascending  to  heaven  has 
indeed  made  known  to  us  the  name  of  God,  God's  essence,  God's  design, 
God's  family  mysteries.  (See  p.  519,  II,  second  line.) 

Are  our  actions  and  omissions  a  fulfilment  of  life's  task?  Upon 
our  tombstone  ought  be  truthfully  written:  Opus  comsummavi!  Yes, 
the  word  ought  be  applicable  to  every  one,  to  every  one's  own  position, 
own  vocation,  as  the  Epistle  so  beautifully  expresses  it:  Fratres:  uni- 
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cniqiic  data  cst  gratia  sccundum  mcnsuram  donation  Cishristi,  etc.  (Eph., 
c.  4.)  Father?  Mother?-*  Employer?  Employee?  etc. — Active  life? 
Suffering  life?  Is  our  life  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  name  by  faith,  by 
principles  of  faith,  by  profession  of  faith?  or  do  we  only  give  testimony  of 
the  world?  What  has  been  the  state  of  our  soul  since  our  Easter  con 
fession?  Do  we  aim  to  reach  our  eternal  destiny? 

Thus  ike  glorified  Christ  takes  His  departure.  He  has  glorified  the 
Father.  He  has  finished  the  work  of  redemption  which  the  Father  had 
given  Him :  He  has  made  manifest  the  name  of  the  Father.  Coming 
into  the  world  He  said:  ccce  venio,  id  faciani,  Dens,  voluntatem  tuam  (II eb. 
10:5-7;  see  above  p.  58-59).  Parting  from  this  world  He  says:  opus  con- 
summai'i  quod  dcdisli  mild  id  faciam.  On  the  day  of  His  death  He  said 
in  a  loud  voice:  Consummatum  cst!  and  today  He  says  in  unspeakable 
glory:  opus  consummavi,  et  mine  clarifica  me  tu  Pater  a  pud  tcmclipsum, 
claritate,  quam  hahui,  prinsqnam  mundus  cssct,  a  pud  tc!  Et  jam  non 
sum  in  mundo  et  hi  in  mundo  simt  —  et  ego  ad  te  vcnio.  And  as  glori 
fied  God-Man  He  disappears  from  the  eyes  of  His  own;  He  is  carried 
above  the  heavens  of  heavens:  He  ascends  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.  And  His  own  follow  Him,  by  and  by,  legion  after  legion, 
after  the  souls  of  the  forefathers  had  first  entered  the  opened  gates  with 
the  ascending  Christ  Himself:  Voccm  jucunditatis  annuntiatc  .  .  . 
alleluia  .  .  .  alleluia  .  .  .  annuntiate  usque  ad  cxtrcmum  tcrrae:  libc- 
ravit  Dominus  populum  suum,  alleluia,  alleluia!  (Introit  of  the  Vigil.) 

§  59.   THE  ASCENSION  OF  CHRIST 

I.  Historical  remarks.  From  the  earliest  days  the  fortieth  day 
after  Easter  was  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Origen,  it  is  true,  do  not  mention  it  in  their  catalogue  of 
feasts,  but  Socrates  l  gives  testimony  thereto  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  TravS^/zos  €0/3x17,  as  a  general  feast.  We  also 
possess  a  whole  series  of  sermons  on  this  day  by  the  Fathers. 
Silvia  Peregrina  gives  us  an  account  from  Jerusalem  of  a  grand  cel 
ebration.  On  Wednesday,  about  noon,  they  marched  to  Bethle 
hem,  and  on  Thursday  celebrated  there  divine  service.  It  was  a 
sort  of  a  retrospect  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Silvia  says  nothing  of  a 
celebration  on  Mt.  Olive,  but  of  this  we  have  accounts,  dating  from 
the  eighth  century.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  with  an  outdoor  procession  dates  from  most  ancient 
times.  The  octave  is  of  a  later  origin.  (Kellner,  Heortology, 
p.  71.) 

1  Hist.  Eccles.  VII,  26. 
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II.  Homiletic  liturgical  remarks.  The  liturgy  is  entirely  and 
completely  dominated  by 

A.  A  celebration  of  the  fact  of  the  Ascension.     (See  the  Epistle 
and  the  Gospel.) 

(a)  The  fact  itself. 

(b)  The  retrospect  of  the  life  of  Christ.    (See  the  paragraph  on 
the  vigil.) 

(c)  A  glance  into  the  future  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus. 
Next,  there  appears  in  the  liturgy 

B.  The  essence  of  the  fact  of  the  Ascension.     For  this  the  les 
sons  of  the  second  nocturn  of  the  feast  and  its  octave  afford  very 
rich    material.     One    point    is    especially    emphasized    which    the 
preachers  of  the  present  day  consider  too  little:   the  final  glorifica 
tion  and  exaltation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ :  Super  cxcclsa  cocli 
terrenum  corpus  imponitur:    Ossa   infer  scpulcJiri  angustias  paulo 
ante    conclusa  angelorum  coctibus  infcruntur:    in  grcmium  immor 
tal  itatis  mortalis  natura  transfunditur.     (Augustinus,   II.   noct.   of 
the  octave.)     Therein  is  contained  likewise  an  immense  honor  to 
human  nature  in  general,  which  itself  is  to  be  resurrected  and  glori 
fied  in  soul  and  in  body.     (See  p.  353,  §  370;  also  p.  499.) 

The  fact  of  the  Ascension,  the  glorious  essence  of  the  fact,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Fathers  thereon  and  also  the  entire  dogmatic  and 
ascetic  treatment  of  the  same  St.  Thomas  has  united  and  divided 
into  one  admirable  whole  (III.  Q.  57  de  ascensione  Christi}.  We 
desire  to  draw  the  preacher's  attention  to  this  quaestio  in  six  articles, 
most  earnestly,  because  it  is  a  most  appropriate  gathering  of  homi- 
letic  and  sketching  material  (Cf.  also  Portmann,  System  der  Summe, 
p.  310;  Sheeben  Dogma. ,111.  vol.,  pp.  307  and  1233  sqq.).  There  you 
will  also  find  (n.  1235)  an  important  advice  in  regard  to  the  exegesis 
of  the  ancient  theologians,  which  they  explained  to  us  in  the  sense 
of  the  ptolemaic  system  of  the  world,  and  who  interpreted,  in  a 
biased  manner,  the  scriptural  mode  of  expression  accommodated  to 
a  view  in  conformity  to  our  senses.  St.  Thomas  developed  the 
dogma  of  the  Ascension  as  follows :  Heaven  is  due  to  the  glorified 
Christ  and  also  to  His  glorified  humanity  (a.  i).  He  ascends  into 
heaven  by  the  power  of  His  glorified  soul,  wThich  directs  and  carries 
the  body  whithersoever  she  wills  (a.  2).  Thither  He  ascends  amidst 
the  homage  of  the  whole  universe  and  of  entire  nature  as  its 
glorious  King  (a.  3,  modern  exegesis).  There  He  enters  amidst 
the  homage  of  the  jubilation  of  the  spirit  world  (a.  4).  Thither  He 
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ascends  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation:  mentem  nostram  in  ipsum 
movens  (Cf.  also  the  orations)  —  viam  nostram  in  coelum  pandcns. 
(Compare  the  rich  and  practical  article  VI,  which  alone  contains 
within  itself  a  series  of  themes.)  As  a  completion  of  this  thought 
quacstio  58,  on  the  reign  of  Christ,  may  also  serve  the  purpose  very 
well.  (See  also  the  Rom.  Catechism,  p.  i,  c.  VII,  q.  7.)  In  the 
spirit  of  these  thoughts  we  may  rejoice  with  the  communio  of  the 
mass  of  the  feast :  Psallite  Domino  qui  ascenditur  super  coelos  coelorum 
ad  Orientem:  Alleluia!  In  the  spirit  of  these  thoughts  the  preacher 
might  also  construct,  from  the  dogma  of  the  feast,  practical  ways 
into  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  people:  the  ascension  of  Christ 
and  the  world  poor  in  faith  —  Christ's  ascension  and  humanity 
weak  in  will,  for  which  Christ  has  accomplished  a  gigantic  work 
and  which  He  strengthens  through  the  Holy  Ghost  for  a  gigantic 
work  and  conflict  —  Christ's  ascension  and  those  overtaken  by 
misfortune,  by  suffering  and  death  (did  not  Christ  likewise  suffer 
and  die  and  then  entered  into  His  glory?).  Christ's  ascension  and  the 
ways  of  divine  providence  —  all  these  are  ways  of  thoughts  on 
which  the  individual  soul  may  be  approached  and  very  closely 
approached.  (See  p.  688,  n.  12.) 

These  explanations  may  serve  as  an  admonition  to  the  preacher 
on  Ascension-day  not  to  draw  here  simply  from  diverted  little  brooks, 
but  to  strike  water  directly  from  the  rock,  which  is  Christ,  through 
the  Gospel,  the  liturgy,  the  Fathers,  and  the  great  theologians. 

The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  Ascension  is  a  suitable 
occasion  to  instruct  the  people  about  the  novena  of  Pentecost,  lasting 
from  the  evening  of  Ascension  to  the  morning  of  Pentecost.  It  is 
really  the  first  novena  arranged  by  Christ  Himself  for  the  Apostles, 
and  seriously  recommended  to  us  as  the  prototype  of  all  Christian 
novenas.  This  novena  is  sacred  and  venerable  on  account  of  its 
founder,  on  account  of  its  first  participants,  and  on  account  of  its 
object  — of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  and  on  account  of  the  special 
desire  of  the  Pope  in  modern  times.  (See  Meschler:  The  Gift  of 
Pentecost,  p.  491  sqq.)  The  preacher  should  strive  to  interest  the 
people  especially  in  the  pentecostal  thoughts  of  the  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd,  for  missions  and  conversions.  The  Sunday  infra 
octavam  is  appropriate  for  a  field  of  such  ideas.  It  shows  us 

(a)  The  prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  Who  continues 
the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  in  union  with  Mary  and  the  Apostles,  in 
the  room  of  the  Last  Supper:  exaudi  Domine  vocem  meant, qua  clamam 
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ad  te,  quaesivi  vultum  tuum  Domine,  ne  avertas  faciem  tuam  a  me! 
(Introit,  Ps.  26.)  These  are  the  words  of  an  inexpressible  longing 
after  the  countenance,  after  the  vision  of  Christ  again,  Who  is  parted 
from  us.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  show  us  again  the  veiled  Christ  Who 
abides  with  us,  and  after  a  little  while  will  showT  Him  unveiled. 
We  then  pray  especially  for  those  who  stand  afar,  who  are  without. 
The  Sunday  shows  us 

(b]  Confidence  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  \Vho  is  promised  to  the 
Church  through  and  in  the  Apostles  (see  the  Gospel), 

(<;)  Life  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  example  of  Mary 
and  of  the  Apostles  (see  the  Epistle). 

The  vigil  of  Pentecost  is  the  renewal  of  the  thoughts  of  Holy 
Saturday,  interwoven  with  pentecostal  thoughts  (see  §43,  p.  386 
sqq.  and  §  44,  p.  399  sqq.). 

§  60.  PENTECOST 

Historical  Remarks 

i.  Pentecost  as  a  period  of  time.  Pentecoste  —  the  Greek 
expression,  was  likewise  preferred  by  the  Latin  people  and  has  been 
retained  to  this  day  as  a  liturgical  name.  It  signifies  properly  the 
fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  but  also  a  period  of  fifty  days.  It  is  equiva 
lent  to  the  Latin  Quinquagesima.  But  this  Quinquagesima  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Quinquagesima  of  the  time  that  precedes 
Lent.  The  Jewish  Pentecost  was  called  a  weekly  feast,  because 
it  was  celebrated  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks 
after  Easter.  Later  on  the  name  Pentecost  was  adopted  into  the 
Judaic-Greek  language.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Law  on  Sinai,  the  birthday  of  the  mosaic  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  harvest  feast.  Divine  providence  designedly  arranged  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  precisely  on  this  day,  on  which  the  Israel 
ites  and  the  proselytes  gathered  from  all  countries  and  thus  became 
witnesses  of  the  birthday  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  first  supernatural  harvest.  This  happened  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  "when  the  days  of  the  Pente 
cost  were  accomplished."  (Acts  of  the  Apostles  2:  i):  cum  com- 
plerentur  dies  Pentecostes.1  This  conception  brought  the  liturgical 
thought  very  closely  that  Pentecost  is  the  conclusion  of  Easter  - 

1  The  Greek  text  makes  Pentecost  the  fiftieth  day  —  Pentecost,  also  the  con 
clusion  and  accomplishment  of  fifty  days. 
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the  fulness  of  Easter  —  high  Easter.  The  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  last  act  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  with  which  He  blesses  us 
from  high  heaven.  The  Risen  Christ  sends  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
fore,  originally  and  for  a  long  time,  Pentecost  had  no  octave.  It 
was  a  magnificent  and  solemn  conclusion  of  Easter  —  pcntccostc  —  of 
the  Easter  time.  Even  today  this  concept  partly  obtains,  though 
now  it  has  its  octave.  Only  with  the  masses  of  the  Saturday  after 
Pentecost  does  the  Easter  celebration  of  the  offices  disappear  and 
the  rubric  says:  terminatur  tempus  paschalc.  (See  the  Italian  name 
"pasqua  rossa.") 

2.  Pcntccostc  as  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  The  time  of  the  fifty 
days  was  always  considered  a  festive  time.  The  feast  of  Pentecost 
was  certainly  known  from  most  ancient  times.  Whether  I.  Cor. 
16:  8  meant  the  Judaic  or  the  Christian  Pentecost  is  uncertain. 
Proofs  for  a  feast  during  the  first  century  are  wanting.  A  frag 
mentary  writing,  which  is  attributed  to  Ircnacus,  maintains  an  Apos 
tolic  origin  of  the  feast.1  Origcn,  the  Canons  of  Hippolyt  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  mention  a  feast  of  Pentecost.  Silvia,  the 
pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  gives  an  account  of  a  grand  and  definitely 
regulated  feast  of  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  nocturnal  vigil 
and  early  services  in  the  Anastasis  church,  with  a  solemn  procession 
to  Sion,  where  the  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  on  the  de 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  read,  and  with  a  celebration  on  Mt. 
Olive  and  in  the  garden  of  Olives  where  Vespers  were  chanted  and 
from  which  place  the  procession  returned  late  in  the  evening,  with 
a  torchlight  procession,  back  to  the  principal  church. 

§  61.   PENTECOST 

Ho  m  iktic-liturgical  Remarks 

i.  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Pente 
cost  is  the  fourth  solemn  feast.  It  is  the  feast  of  the  last  act  of  the 
Risen  Christ:  Qui  ascendens  super  omnes  coelos,  sedensque  ad  dex 
ter  am  Tuam  promissum  Spiritum  Sanctum  infilios  adoptionis  cjjudit: 
quapropter  profusis  gaudiis  totus  in  orbe  terrarum  mundus  exultat. 
(Preface  of  Pentecost.)  But  Pentecost  is  also  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  His  divine  person  and  activity:  Diem  sacratissimum  Pen- 
tecostes  celebr antes  quo  Spiritus  Sanctus  Apostolis  innumeris  linguis 
apparuit.  (Communicantcs  —  of  the  canon  of  Pentecost.)  Pente- 

1  Irenaeus,  Fragm.  VII,  ed.  Stieren,  I.  827.     See  Kellner,  Hiertol.,  p.  73. 
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cost  is,  finally,  the  harvest  feast  of  the  Church,  the  feast  of  the  first 
harvest  and  the  solemn  commemoration  of  all  the  harvests  of  the 
Church,  to  the  very  last  and  the  greatest  on  the  last  day.  Pente 
cost  is  the  birthday  of  the  Church.  But  since  the  Church  appears 
in  the  Gospel  as  having  been  already  founded  and  established  and 
carries  within  herself  the  immortal  essence  of  life,  therefore  Pente 
cost,  according  to  another  concept,  is  the  day  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Church;  Epiphany  was  her  birthday.  We  also  designate 
Pentecost  as  the  day  of  the  sailing  of  the  bark  of  the  Church  upon 
the  ocean  of  this  world. 

2.  Pentecost  —  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  foreground 
of  the  entire  celebration  appears,  however,  the  Holy  Ghost  Him 
self,  His  person  and  His  glorious  and  solemn  mission.  We  honor 
the  loveliness  of  His  person  and  of  His  immense  activity.  The 
office  is  a  canticle  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  His  effusion, 
of  His  being  and  of  His  gifts.  The  psalms  of  the  feast,  considered 
in  the  light  of  their  antiphons,  are,  from  this  viewpoint  especially, 
worthy  of  study.  (See  Wolters:  Psallite  sapienter.)  In  the  Introit 
the  mass  contains  the  pcntccostal  cry,  in  the  Epistle  the  pentecostal 
fact,  in  the  Gospel  the  pentecostal  life,  in  the  orations,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  splendid  sequence:  Veni  Sancte  Spirilus,  ct  entitle 
coclitus,  the  pentecostal  petitions.  A  special  celebration  is  also 
contained  in  the  terce  of  the  pentecostal  office. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  guiding  principal  thoughts,  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  be  less  systematized,  according  to  a  definite 
series  of  thoughts,  than  any  other.  Of  the  office  the  declaration  of 
the  Lord,  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  may  be  applied  in 
a  certain  sense:  Spirilus  ubi  vull  spiral  el  nescis  wide  venial  el  quo 
vadat.  (John  3:  8.) 

We  shall,  therefore,  strive  to  gather  the  fires  of  the  tongues  of 
the  pentecostal  celebration  into  a  focus,  as  it  were,  under  a  some 
what  freer  paraphrasing  of  the  liturgy.  We  shall  thereby  combine 
the  thoughts  of  the  dogma  and  the  emotions  of  the  liturgy  into  one 
whole.  We  mean:  the  Home  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  62.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST 

"Alleluia,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  whole  world!  Come, 
let  us  adore  Him !  Alleluia!"  Thus  there  swells  up  from  the  roar 
ing  of  the  pentecostal  storm,  and  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  fiery 
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flames  of  the  tongues  the  Pentecostal  cry  of  the  Church,  and  is 
carried  out  into  the  wide  world.  With  this  joyous  cry  the  office  and 
the  mass  of  the  fourth  solemn  feast  begin.  Pentecost  is  High- 
Easter,  the  last  glorious  Easter  blossom:  it  brings  the  Easter  har 
vest  ready  to  be  cut.  Therefore,  the  liturgical  Eastertide  ends 
only  on  the  Saturday  after  Pentecost  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
higher  Pentecost  octave,  which  is  itself  inaugurated  by  the  morning 
celebration  of  the  vigil  of  Pentecost  and  dies  away  with  the  nones 
of  Pentecost  Saturday.  Then  only  does  the  ecclesiastical  year 
return  to  its  ordinary  course :  until  no\v  all  is  a  still,  glowing  Easter 
light.  This  is  likewise  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  preface  of  Pente 
cost,  which  ascribes  the  glorious  pentecostal  deed  and  the  entire 
pentecostal  mystery  to  the  Risen  Saviour:  "Who  ascending  above  all 
the  heavens  and  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  poured  out 
on  this  day  the  promised  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  the  children  of  love." 
And,  again,  as  mentioned  in  the  Invitatorium  and  Introit,  there 
resounds  upon  the  surging  waves,  stirred  up  by  the  roaring  pente 
costal  winds,  a  solemn  festive  joy  throughout  the  sacred  song: 
Quaproptcr  profusis  gaudiis  lotus  in  orbe  terrarum  mundus  exultat! 
And  justly  so.  Through  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  descends  upon  the 
Church  and  abides  in  her,  the  gigantic  work  of  Christ  and  the  fruit 
of  the  redemption  through  Him  are  secured  for  all  times,  for  all 
people,  and  all  souls:  Alleluia,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the 
whole  world." 

From  the  roaring  of  the  chasing  winds,  from  the  lightning  of 
the  flames  of  tongues,  and  from  all  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of 
the  pentecostal  wonders  we,  however,  guided  by  the  liturgy,  ascend 
first  to  the  divine  Spirit  Himself,  to  the  author  of  all  these  wonders, 
graces,  gifts,  and  joys:  Venitc  odor  emus! 

The  pentecostal  feast  is  primarily  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  but  just  and  right.  For  alas !  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  too  little  known  even  among  Christians.  We  are  now  and  then 
almost  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  men  of  Ephesus  who,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  St.  Paul:  Whether  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  replied:  "We  have  not  even  heard  that  there  is  a  Holy 
Ghost."  (Acts  19:  2.)  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  speak  of  the 
acts  and  the  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  some 
thing  graceful  about  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself.  "The 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  meet  us  like  the  Son,  as  a  conceivable  child 
of  man,  upon  the  road  of  this  terrestrial  life:  He  dwells  in  the  inex- 
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plorable  depths  of  the  divinity  (John  3:8),  and  in  our  hearts  also. 
His  activity  is  exercised  in  the  quiet  chambers  of  feelings.  He  is, 
as  it  were,  the  wonderfully  planned  abyss  of  the  divinity  and  of 
our  souls  —  who  can  comprehend  Him?  But  the  more  do  we  covet 
to  see  the  countenance  of  the  uncreated  love,  from  which  all  good 
proceeds."  *  Even  the  angels  long  to  see  the  countenance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  St.  Peter  testifies  (I.  Pet.  i:  12):  "on  Whom  (the 
Holy  Ghost)  the  angels  desire  to  look."  Thus  Pentecost  is  prim 
arily  for  the  priests  an  invitation  to  delve  into  the  depths  of  the 
dogma  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  to  permit  the  entire 
religion  and  ascetics  to  act  upon  us  for  a  time,  especially  during 
this  solemn  festive  octave,  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
would  also  diffuse  over  us,  in  our  activity  of  preaching  and  hearing 
confessions,  illuminating  pentecostal  flames.  Do  not  object  and  say : 
This  is  soaring  too  high.  Though  the  homilist  were  to  intersperse 
into  his  sermons  a  few  high  and  mysterious  thoughts  on  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  order  that  his  hearers  might  pause  in  an  adoring,  admiring, 
and  an  overwhelming  manner  before  the  exalted  third  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  mistake  against 
legitimate  popularity.  No  one  preached  more  popularly  than  the 
Saviour  Himself.  And  yet  deep,  inscrutable,  and  overpowering 
thoughts  on  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Blessed  Trinity  often  flash 
through  His  addresses,  so  that  we  hold  our  breath  in  astonishment 
and  say:  He  speaks  divine  things  indeed.  These  are  flaring  flames 
of  fire  from  the  ocean  of  the  flames  of  divine  love  —  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  Himself.  Of  course,  we  must  presently  descend  from 
these  heights  again  into  the  concrete  and  popular  life  of  souls,  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  Who  gathers  His  first  Pentecostal  harvest 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  pentecostal  hurricane  and  amidst  the 
flashing  of  fiery  tongues,  enters  into  the  souls  of  the  Apostles,  seizes 
them  in  their  inmost  marrow  and  smallest  fiber,  and  transforms 
them  and,  through  them,  thousands  of  souls  in  a  touching  and  over 
whelming  manner.  Delving  into  a  tract  of  dogma,  which  has 
drawn  largely  from  the  bottomless  fountain  of  Holy  Scripture, 
indicates  always  a  fructifying  source  for  a  sermon  and  for  the  con 
fessional,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  great  indispensable 
principle  of  the  preacher,  which  St.  Paul  proclaims  in  the  letter  to 
the  Romans,  is  this :  Justus  meus  ex  fide  mmt.  My  just  man  lives 
by  faith.  The  roots  of  Christian  morality  penetrate,  like  the  tree 
1  Meschler,  The  Gift  of  Pentecost,  p.  2.  (srd.  ed.) 
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upon  a  rock,  deeply  into  precious  stones  and  into  the  fertile  soil  of 
dogma,  and  suck  from  hidden  sources  their  perennial  power.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  dogma  must  not  merely  be  studied  with 
the  intellect:  as  there  is  a  scriptural  reading  that  seeks  edification 
and  still  is  an  exegetic  earnest  reading  of  Scripture  —  so  there  is 
likewise  a  penetration  into  dogma  that  seeks  edification.  And, 
moreover,  if  God  has  revealed  to  us  some  things  of  the  inmost 
mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  may  we  not  read  them?  One  does 
not  reveal  family  secrets  to  a  stranger  on  the  wayside.  But  if  God 
has  revealed  to  us  some  of  the  deepest  of  His  mysteries,  it  is  a  sign 
that  we  are  His  friends:  "I  will  not  call  you  servants,  for  the  ser 
vant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth.  But  I  have  called  you 
friends:  because  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  heard  from  my 
Father,  I  have  made  known  to  you."  (John  15:  15.)  We  recom 
mend  on  this  occasion  most  urgently  the  classical  little  work  of 
Meschler  to  the  clergy:  The  Gifts  of  Pentecost.  The  reading  or 
meditation  of  this  splendid  work  will  explain  the  object  of  these 
lines  better  than  words  can.  From  this  book,  which  speaks  in 
a  higher  and  more  theologically  cultured  attractive  popularity  to 
the  reader,  whole  parts  might  be  translated  into  popular  eloquence 
for  the  people,  —  an  inviting  task  for  individual  activity  and  prep 
aration  for  the  preaching  office.  We  speak  here  of  the  home  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

i.  The  Home  in  Heaven.  The  first  and  the  true  Home  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  depth  of  the  divinity:  Heaven. 

The  Father  and  the  Son  recognize  each  other  from  all  eternity. 
They  fathom  their  infinite  essence.  The  light  of  recognition  flows 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  from  the  mutual  cognition  there 
arises  from  all  eternity  —  an  infinite  mutual  love.  Love  can  per 
form  within  man  also  gigantic  work.  Think  of  the  love  of  a  John, 
a  Paul,  an  Augustin,  a  Bernard,  a  Francis,  and  of  a  Philipp  of 
Neri!  and  yet  all-created  love,  down  to  the  fiery  affections  of  a 
cherub,  is  but  a  passing  breath  —  and  even  the  supernatural  power 
of  love  and  the  habit  of  love  (virtus  infusa)  are  but  supernatural 
properties  of  the  soul.  But  in  God,  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  love  is  so  powerful,  so  omnipotent,  so  interiorly  alive,  so  great 
and  essential  —  not  a  mere  passing  breath  or  a  mere  power,  ever 
so  grand  or  conceived  —  that  from  all  eternity  it  is  an  infinite 
living  person.  And  this  eternal,  infinite  love  which  is  a  person, 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  divine  fruit  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
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of  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  proceeds  equally  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son  —  the  breath,  the  respiration,  the  expression, 
and  the  bearer  of  the  life  and  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  the  property 
of  love  to  communicate,  to  diffuse,  and  to  spend  itself.  But  the 
Father  possesses  all,  and  like  Him,  so,  too,  does  the  Son  possess 
the  divine  life.  Thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  give  from  all  eter 
nity  —  in  eternal  love  the  fulness  and  the  boundless  ocean  of  their 
common  nature  to  a  third  person,  which  they  breathe  and  pour 
forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  fulness  of  their  common  heart:  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  third,  independent,  and  perfect  bearer,  possessor 
and  owner  of  the  divine  nature:  the  immense  light  and  flaming 
love,  of  which  every  supernatural  love  in  the  heart  of  man  is  but 
a  flame  and  wave  in  likeness.  Such  is  Pentecost  in  Heaven:  the 
Home  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  profundity  of  the  divinity.  These 
are  the  gates  of  its  eternal  exit!  Venite  odor  emus! 

2.  The  Home  in  nature.  Again,  the  Home  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  nature.  When  the  first  creative  act  was  accomplished,  when 
the  earliest  morning  mists  of  the  cosmos  had  been  lifted,  then  —  so 
tells  us  the  book  of  Genesis  —  "the  earth  was  void  and  empty, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  (fructified,  formed,  gave  life  and  love  ')  over  the  waters." 
This  is  the  first  mysterious  word  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great  former,  viviner,  and  developer 
of  nature.  Psalm  103  (104),  which  is  read  in  the  nocturn  of 
the  office  of  Pentecost,  describes  in  a  grand  manner  the  Home  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  nature ;  the  psalm  belongs  also,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  to  the  most  exalted  descriptions  of  nature  existing. 
This  idea  is  well  adapted  to  our  modern  times.  The  gigantic 
progress  made  in  natural  science  is  evidently  a  breathing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  over  our  generation.  Moving  upon  the  dark  abyss 
of  nature  the  Holy  Ghost  cries  out  to  the  spirit  of  man:  Let  there 
be  light!  Therefore,  precisely,  is  the  intentional  tearing  away  of 
the  noble  science  of  nature  from  God  a  veritable  blasphemy  —  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost!  God  grant  that  the  pentecostal 
flames  may  fall  upon  the  explorers  of  nature!  May  the  pente 
costal  light  illumine  many  wide  circles  and  make  them  perceive 
that  nature  is  the  Home  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  p.  102.) 

1  See  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  1,2;  compare  also  Psalm  32:  6;  Ps.  103:  27;  John 
26:  13  and  the  splendid  imitation  in  poetry  of  this  psalm  by  Stork,  Die  Psalmen  in 
stabreimenden  Langzeilen.  (Aschendorffmuenster.) 
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3.  A  home  in  the  Church.     A  still  more  glorious  Home  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  Catholic  Church.     This  is  described  to  us  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  feast  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     The 
Lord  had  carefully  planned  the  Church  from  the  very  first  step  of 
His  life  and  established,  organized,  and  completed  her  and  infused 
life  into  her  (p.  4).     But  the  boat  of  the  Church  still  lies  anchored 
upon  the  strand  of  the  world.     No  wheel  is  turned,  no  sail  inflated. 
Pentecost  now  dawns:  the  builder  of  the  boat,  Christ  Jesus,  now 
redeems  His  divine  pledge.     The  Holy  Ghost  descends  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  winds.     See  how  the  sails  are  swelling,  how  every 
thing  puts  on  life  and  motion.     The  Vicar  of  Christ,  Peter,  stands 
at  the  helm.     At  his  pentecostal  word  the  first  thousands  enter: 
representatives  of  all  countries,  —  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tes 
tify.     Happy  course,  oh,  holy  Church  of  the  Lord!     The  Spirit  of 
truth  is  with  thee:   Alleluia,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  whole 
universe.     And  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  gigantic  boat 
is  still  floating  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  storms 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  establishes  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     And  when  the  hand  of  an  aged  great  Pope  sinks 
from  the  rudder,  the  invisible  pilot  of  the  Church  cannot  die,  and, 
while  the  world  laments  the  illustrious  dead,  He  finds  again  the 
invisible  pilot  of  His  boat:   it  is  His  home.     Such  is  Pentecost  on 
earth:   "Alleluia,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  universe:   come, 
let  us  adore  Him!"  l 

4.  The  home  in  the  soul.     The  Holy  Ghost  has  still  another 
home  —  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.     We  will  not  now  describe 
extensively  what  He  accomplishes  therein  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Beautifully,  beyond  conception,  does  the  Gospel  of  Pentecost  and 
that  glorious  sequence,   called  after  its  beginning  words:     Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritus!  paint  it.     He,  the  great  Holy  Spirit,  enters  into 
the  quiet  depths  of  our  hearts.     He  cultivates  the  fruitful  field, 
the  constantly  increasing  rich  and  heavenly  soil  of  the  Christian 
soul:     sanctifying   grace.     Heavenly   supernatural   seed   does   He 
scatter  into  this  holy  land:    the  infused  supernatural  virtues,  that 
they  might  develop,  in  spite  of  all  storms  and  battles,  with  our 
co-operation  and  cultivation  into  a  Christian  character.     And  in 
order  that  this  development  and  growth  might  be  accomplished 
more  richly  and  more  fully  and  more  joyfully  and  more  decisively, 
therefore   does  He  send  His  sevenfold  gifts  like   the  fructifying 

1  On  sermons  for  Pentecost,  see  p.  555  sqq.  and  764  sqq.,  also  pp.  13-27,  p.  448  sqq. 
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breezes  of  a  spring.  And  as  God  dispenses  upon  nature  the  dew 
and  rain  and  sunshine  and  a  thousand  other  aids,  according  to 
wisely  created  laws,  in  due  time,  so  does  the  Holy  Ghost  bestow 
upon  the  supernatural  kingdom  untold  help  and  actual  graces, 
illuminations,  inspirations,  fiery  tongues,  and  pentecostal  flames, 
supernatural  sunshine,  dew  and  rain  from  above,  also  terrifying, 
dazzling,  and  glaring  lightning  which  warn  and  awaken,  thunder 
claps  and  electric  storms  —  yet  so  that  to  those  who  love  God  all 
things  turn  out  for  the  best.  And  whithersoever,  through  dire 
need  of  the  times,  His  holy  Church  cannot  penetrate,  there  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  invisible  regent  and  dispenser  of  graces  breathes, 
often  quietly,  so  that  no  one  knoweth  whence  He  cometh  or  whither 
He  goeth.  Upon  unknown  paths  He  leads  to  great  conversions, 
or  He  unites  with  His  Church  in  a  spiritual  manner  and  with  sal 
vation  upon  extraordinary  ways  honest  souls  of  good  faith,  who 
follow  His  motions  and,  without  their  own  fault,  fail  to  enter  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  All  this  is  again  the  Home  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "of  the  Father  of  the  poor,"  of  the  "dispenser  of  gifts," 
of  the  "light  of  hearts,"  of  the  "best  of  all  comforters."  Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritus  .  .  .  dulcis  hospes  animae!  0  nearest  and  inmost 
home  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hail!  It  is  therefore  just  and  right,  be 
coming  and  wholesome,  that  we  dedicate,  with  a  most  solemn 
liturgy,  the  octave  of  Pentecost  to  the  Holy  Ghost:  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  worthy  homage  of  Him.  The  office 
is  a  solemn  canticle  in  His  honor,  in  honor  of  His  essence  and 
works.  The  Introit  of  the  mass  proclaims  the  joyful  pentecostal 
cry,  the  Epistle  the  fact  of  Pentecost,  the  Gospel  its  life,  the 
preface  its  jubilating  gratitude,  the  orations  and  the  sequence 
the  holy  pentecostal  petitions,  the  fast,  so  exceptionally  proper 
to  this  festive  octave,  the  pentecostal  seriousness:  The  Bride 
groom  (Christ),  as  the  Saviour  once  said,  is  now  taken  from 
the  disciples,  and  therefore  they  fast!  The  boat  of  the  Church 
launches  forth  —  it  brings  peace,  and  yet,  it  is  a  battleship.  With 
the  Alleluia  there  is  mingled  the  pentecostal  cry  of  the  ecclcsia 
militans. 

But,  with  the  Church  we  pray  and  we  address  the  exalted  Spirit 
thus: 

Da  virtutis  meritum 
Da  salutis  exitum, 
Da  perenne  gaudium! 
Amen!    Alleluia! 
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§  63.   THE  OCTAVE  OF  PENTECOST 

The  octave  of  Pentecost  is  constructed  similarly  to  that  of 
Easter:  each  day  has  its  own  festive  mass.  The  Epistle,  like  that 
of  Easter,  is  mainly  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With 
the  festive  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  baptismal  thoughts 
are  interspersed.  (See  the  Introits.)  The  first  three  days,  like  in 
the  Easter  octave,  are  days  of  great  solemnity.  Thursday  shows 
likewise  a  great  similarity  to  Sunday.  Very  interesting  also  are 
the  relations  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Introit  of  Pentecost  Monday 
to  those  of  Easter  Monday.  The  Roman  stations  of  the  feasts 
prefer  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  Apostles.  Very  unique 
are  the  ember  fast-days  which  are  inserted  into  this  week.  (See 
above,  p.  274  sqq.)  We  shall  sketch  the  connection  of  these 
thoughts  as  follows: 

1.  Fcria  sccunda.    The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Ghost  emphasizes  and  demands,  above  all,  as  did  Christ, 
faith  as  the  initium  saint  is,  and  condemns  infidelity:    the  Gospel 
renders  a  chapter  of   the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  on  faith 
(John,  c.  3.):     Qid  credit  in  cum,  non  judicatur:    qui  autcm  non 
credit,  jam  judicatus  cst.  .  .  .  Hoc  cst  autcm  judicium:    quia  lux 
I'enit  in  mundum  ct  dclixcrunt  homines  magis  tenebras,  quam  lucem. 
The  truth,  this  light  of  Christ,  is  preserved  by  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Spiritus    Sanctus    doccbit   vos,    alleluia,    quaecumque   dixero   vobis, 
alleluia,  alleluia!  (Communio).    Wherever  faith  is,  thither  does  the 
Holy  Ghost  descend  (the  Epistle),  there  grace  operates,  there  the 
works  of  light,  the  works  of   God,  prosper   (Gospel).     Pentecost 
Monday  is  a  solemn  announcement  of  faith  as  the  initium  salutis 
et  radix  omnis  justifications.     The  Holy   Ghost  announces   that 
Christ  continues  to  live  in  faith.     (Cf.  Index:  faith.) 

2.  Fcria  tertia.     The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Faith  prospers  in  the  Church  under  the  true  shepherds  ordained 
by  Christ:    qui  non  intrat  per  ostium  in  ovile  ovium,  sed  ascendit 
aliundc,  ille  fur  cst  ct  latro.     (Gospel,  John  10.)     Christ  is  the  door. 
Ordination  and  the  mission  of  the  priests  effect  the  entrance  of  the 
shepherds  through  the  door,  which  is  Christ,  and  that  they  thus 
announce  the  true  faith  and  pasture  and  guard  the  sheep  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  and,  like  Christ,  give  supernatural  life.     The 
Holy  Ghost  therefore  provides  the  teaching  office :   ego  sum  ostium: 
per  me  si  quis  intrat,  sahabitur.     The  Holy  Ghost  provides  the 
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office  of  the  priesthood:  ego  veni  ut  vitam  habeant  et  abundant  ius 
habeant.  The  Holy  Ghost  provides,  as  did  Christ,  the  office  of 
shepherds:  ante  oves  vadit  et  oves  ilium  sequuntur,  quia  sciunt  voccm 
ejus:  alicnum  autem  non  sequuntur.  These  words  of  the  Gospel 
are  attributable  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  followers 
of  Christ  who  are  called,  ordained,  and  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  the  Church.  For  all  this  we  owe  the  Holy  Ghost  our  deepest 
gratitude:  Accipite  jucunditatem  gloriae  vestrae,  alleluia;  gratias 
agentcs  Deo,  alleluia:  qui  nos  ad  coclestia  regna  vocavit.  (Introit.) 
The  Holy  Ghost  testifies  that  Christ  continues  to  live  in  the 
Church. 

3.  Fcria  quarta.     The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  grace  of  Christ. 
The  Gospel,  John  6,  shows  the  life  of  grace  which  Christ  has  brought 
and  which  the  Holy  Ghost  sustains  and  renews  in  the  Church. 
The  life  of  grace,  however,  is  secured  through  the  sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  through  the  personally  abiding  Christ.     We  read  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  c.  6:   Ego  sum  pants  vitae.     Hie  est  panis  de 
coelo  dcscendcns:  ut  si  quis  ex  ipso  manducavcrit  non  moriatur.     Ego 
sum  panis  vivus,  qui  de  coelo  dcsccndit.     Si  quis  manducavcrit  ex 
hoc  pane,  vivet  in  aeternum:    et  panis  quern  ego  dabo,  caro  mea  est 
pro  mundi  vita.     The  Holy  Ghost,  whose  coming  and  operations 
are  mightily  emphasized  in  the  Epistles  (Acts,  c.  4  and  5),  provides 
that  through  holy  orders  and  consecration  Christ,  Who  continues 
to  live  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar,  remain  with  us  and  with 
Him  His  grace.     (On  ember-days,  see  above,  p.  274  sqq.) 

4.  Feria  quinta.     The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  servants,  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Christ.     The  Gospel,  according  to  Luke,  c.  9,  describes 
the  vocation  and  the  spirit  of  the  representatives  of  Christ,  the 
Epistle  (Acts,  c.  8)  the  operation  of  the  representatives  of  Christ. 
The  Holy   Ghost  provides   that  Christ   continue   to  live   in   and 
through  His  several  servants.     Thus  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
are  fulfilled:   Spiritus  Domini  replevit  orbcm  terrarum.     (Introit.) 
Egrcssi  autem  circuibant  per  castella  evangelizantes  et  curantcs  ubique. 
(Gospel.) 

5.  Feria  sexta.     The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  greatest  evil  —  sin; 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  remission  of  sin,  in  Christ.     The  Gospel 
narrates  the  touching  history  of  the  palsied  man  and  of  the  word 
of  divine  love  which  Jesus  then  pronounced  for  the  first  time  and 
which  was  verified,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  a  miracle:    homo, 
remittuntur  tibi  peccata  tua.  .  .  .  Ut  autem  sciatis,  quia  filius  homi- 
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nis  habet  potestatem  in  terra  dimittendi  peccata  (ait  paralytico] :  Tibi 
dico  surge  .  .  .  et  confestim  consurgens  cor  am  illis,  tulit  lectum,  in  quo 
jaccbat:  et  abiit  in  domum  suam.  The  Holy  Ghost  provides  that 
the  sons  of  men,  even  today,  may  pronounce  this  word  of  almighty 
love  effectively:  homo,  remittuntur  tibi  peccata  tua.  For  this  pur 
pose  they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  (John  20:  23,  and  pp.  334- 

336.) 

6.  Sabbatum.  The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  physician  for  all  ills. 
The  concluding  station  is  in  St.  Peter's.  (See  above,  pp.  292,  293, 
295:  The  great  night  in  St.  Peter's.)  The  Gospel  takes  us  to  the 
home  of  Simon  Peter  at  Capharnaum,  where  Jesus  cures  the  sick 
mother-in-law  of  the  Apostle.  There,  late  in  the  evening,  and  until 
late  into  the  night,  the  whole  of  Capharnaum  gathered  at  the 
threshold  of  the  house  of  Simon.  The  sun  had  already  set  and  the 
shades  of  night  had  fallen  upon  the  city  and  the  lake.  But  Jesus, 
the  glorious  sun,  the  great  light,  which  arose  in  Galilee  (Isaias  9:1; 
see  the  I.  nocturn  of  Christmas,  p.  219,  also  p.  130),  is  still  shining: 
He  is  solicitous  about  each  one  sick  or  in  distress:  He  lays  His 
hands  upon  every  one  individually.  And  into  the  stillness  of  the 
night  the  cry  of  the  cast-out  demons  is  heard:  "Thou  art  the  Son 
of  God!"  Is  not  this  marvelous  page  of  the  Gospel  (Luke  4)  a 
grand  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
provides  that  Christ,  the  physician,  still  works  unto  the  very  end 
of  all  days?  And  when  this  Gospel  was  once  announced  in  the 
great  night  in  St.  Peter's,  in  the  very  ancient  basilica,  and  when 
it  is  still  sung  today  in  the  new  St.  Peter's  dome  on  Pentecost- 
day —  then  the  Church  of  Peter — -"this  house  of  Simon  —  be 
comes  on  this  last  Pentecost  and  Easter-day  a  grandiose  image  of 
that  world-encircling  house  of  Simon"  -of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  Christ,  the  physician,  continues  to  operate  in  the  night 
of  the  world  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  evils.  And  gratefully  do 
we  rejoice  and  cry  out  on  this  last  pentecostal  and  paschal  cele 
bration:  Charitas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibus  nostris  per  inhabitan 
t-em  Spiritum  ejus  in  nobis,  alleluia!  (Introit  of  the  mass)  and  through 
out  all  ages  are  the  grand  words  of  Christ  verified  in  the  Church: 
Spiritus  ubi  vult  spiral:  et  vocem  cjus  audis  alleluia,  alleluia,  sed 
nescis,  unde  venial  aut  quo  vadat:  alleluia,  alleluia,  alleluia 
(communio  of  Pentecost  Saturday).  After  this  cry  of  jubila 
tion:  exspirat  tempus  paschale  (the  Rubric  after  mass).  (See  p. 
501-) 
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§  64.  A  RETROSPECT  OF  EASTER 

With  the  Saturday  after  Pentecost  the  grand  Easter  time  ends. 
It  began  on  Septuagesima,  with  the  sighs  of  death:  Circumdederunt 
me  gemitus  mortis.  Now  it  ends  in  an  immense  Pentecostal  jubi 
lation:  Quapropter  profusis  gaudiis  totus  in  orbe  terrarum  mundus 
exultat.  We  will  give  once  more  a  hurried  review  of  the  entire 
liturgical  development  of  the  opus  redcmptionis. 

1.  The  vineyard  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  world.     (Septua 
gesima:   Gospel  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.) 

2.  The  field  of  Christ.     (Sexagesima:   Gospel  of  the  sower  and 
of  the  seed.) 

3.  The  vineyard  of  God  and  the  field  for  sowing,  purchased  and 
fructified  through  the  Passion  of  Christ.     (Quinquagesima:   Gospel 
of  Christ's  proceeding  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer.) 

After  this  general  and  grand  picture  of  the  work  of  the  redemp 
tion,  Ash  Wednesday  conducts  us  into  the  more  proximate  and 
serious  celebration  thereof. 

4.  The  collaboration  of  God  and  of  men  in  the  vineyard  and  the 
field  of  God. 

(a)  On  the  part  of  God:  the  work  of  the  redemption;  and: 

(b)  On  the  part  of  men:    the  work  of  conversion:    penance, 
love,    interior    life.     (Ash    Wednesday    and    the    following  Trid- 
uum.) 

Now  the  work  of  the  redemption,  into  the  focus  of  which  Christ 
Himself  enters,  is  fully  and  entirely  developed:  it  is  a  grand  con 
flict  followed  by  a  most  glorious  victory. 

5.  Christ,   our   humiliated  prototype,  in   the   conflict.     (I.  Sun 
day  of  Lent:   Gospel  of  the  temptation  of  Christ.) 

6.  Christ   our  transfigured  law- giver  in  battle.     Our  obedience 
to  law:    our  examination  of  conscience,  according  to  the  law  and 
our  transfiguration  through  grace  and  the  law  of  Christ.    (II.  Sun 
day  of  Lent:   Gospel  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.) 

7.  Christ   Jesus  the   great  victor    in    the    battle.     The    stronger 
opposed  to  the  strong  Satan:  our  victory  in  confession.     (III.  Sunday 
of  Lent:   Gospel  of  the  driving  out  of  Satan.) 

8.  Christ  Jesus  the  host  after  the  battle:    He  leads  us,   who 
have  been  liberated,  to  the  banquet  of  victory  in  Holy  Communion. 
(IV.  Sunday  of  Lent:    Gospel  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  John  6.) 
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After  having  contemplated  the  vineyard  and  the  field  of  God, 
which  Christ  purchased  through  a  most  terrible  battle,  wherein 
He  became  our  example,  our  lawgiver,  our  victor,  and  our  host,  - 
it  may  be  asked:  How  did  He  conduct  this  victorious  battle? 
Only  as  the  High  Priest  in  His  Passion.  Therefore,  the  liturgical 
trend  of  thoughts  is  developed  as  follows: 

9.  Christ  Jesus,  the  suffering  High  Priest,  throughout  the  entire 
picture:   the  cross  appears  on  Calvary  as  a  balance,  as  an  ark,  as 
the  tree  of  life,  as  the  banner  of  victory,  and  behind  it  and  upon 
it  the  crucified,  the  high-sacerdotal  Victor.     (Passion  Sunday  and 
Passion-week.     The  Gospel  describes  the  Son  of  God,  the  Epistle 
the  High  Priest  as  the  God-man.) 

10.  Christ  Jesus  —  the  suffering  High  Priest,  in  separate  pic 
tures.     We  behold: 

(a)  The  march  of  triumph  with  palms  and  with  the  cross,  in 
glory  and  in  shame.     (Palm  Sunday.) 

(b)  The  Way  of  the  Cross  and  all  its  Stations  (the  Passion). 

(c)  Love  to  the  end.     (Holy  Thursday.) 

(d)  Love  unto  death.     (Good  Friday),  and  in  fact: 

(a)  The  history  of  this  atonement  and  love  (the  Passion,  by 
the  disciple  of  love) ; 

(/3)   The  extension  of  this  love  (intercessary  prayers) ; 

(y)  The  unveiling  of  this  atonement  and  love  (the  unveiling 
of  the  cross,  the  impropcria) ; 

(8)  The  fulfilment  of  this  atonement  and  love  (the  missa 
Praesanctijicatorum} . 

But  after  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  around  which  the  light  of 
Easter  is  already  playing,  the  liturgy  likewise  unfolds  the  glorious 
fact  of  the  work  of  redemption. 

11.  Jesus  Christ  risen  —  bring  us: 

(a)  New  fire. 

(b)  New  light. 

(c)  New  life. 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  Holy  Saturday  and  of  Easter  night. 

12.  Christ  risen  —  announces  the  greatest  fact  of  His  life 

(a)  To  death  and  to  hell. 

(b)  To  heaven. 

(c)  To  the  universe. 
(d}   To  enemies. 

(e)  To  friends. 
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(/)  To  the  Church,  which  He  completes  and  in  which  He  renews 
us  all :  our  resurrection. 

These  are  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  feast  of  Easter  and 
of  the  Easter  octave.  The  Sundays  after  Easter  unfold  these 
still  more  according  to  various  views. 

13.  Christ  risen  —  the  author  of  our  faith   and   the   source  of 
our  grace:    He  brings  peace  of   conscience,  peace  of  communion, 
peace  of  the  Sunday,  eternal  peace.     (Low  Sunday.) 

14.  Christ  risen — the  Good  Shepherd.    (II.  Sunday  after  Easter, 
the  Gospel  of  the  Good  Shepherd.) 

15.  Christ  risen  —  takes  leave.    (III.  Sunday  after  Easter:   Gos 
pel  of  " a  little  while.") 

16.  Christ  risen — consoles  us.     (IV.  Sunday  after  Easter:   Gos 
pel  of  the  comforter.) 

17.  Christ  risen  —  urges  prayers  in  His  name  (the  Sunday  and 
week  of  prayer). 

1 8.  Christ  ascending  into  heaven  (feast  of  the  Ascension). 

19.  Christ   ascended  —  and   yet  abides  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  His  Church.     (Sunday  within  the  octave:    Gospel  of  the  com 
forter  Who  is  to  be  sent.) 

20.  The  Holy  Ghost  —  sent  by  Christ  risen.     (Pentecost.) 
His  home  is: 

(a)  Heaven. 

(b)  Nature. 

(c)  The  Church. 

(d)  The  human  soul.     He  comes  as  the  finisher  of  the  work  of 
the  redemption,  as  the  last  glorious  Easter  gift,  with  all  the  fruits 
of  a  supernatural  summer. 

He  completes  the  work  of  Christ:  the  Church  and  her  servants, 
faith,  the  remission  of  sins,  redemption,  salvation,  grace,  and 
glory. 

The  harvest  time  of  the  Church  is  at  hand.  During  the  dark 
wintry  night  the  great  Light  appeared  and  illuminated  all :  Natimtas 
Domini!  Epiphania  Domini!  It  taught  us,  it  animated  us,  and 
then  it  appeared  to  disappear  in  the  night  of  the  Passion.  On 
Easter  it  flared  up  victoriously,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  puts  it  upon 
the  meridian  height,  in  order  that  it  might  ripen,  within  us,  the 
most  beautiful  fruit  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  summer  fruit  of 
supernatural  life  and  call  us  to  a  serious  harvest  work.  (Octave 
of  Pentecost.) 
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The  house  of  Simon  is  finished  and  the  Lord  operates  from  this 
house,  healing  and  saving  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  within 
and  from  without.  But  all  tends  toward  love,  wherein  our  union 
with  God  and  our  perfection  consists:  charitas  Dei  diffusa  est  in 
cordibus  nostris,  alleluia,  per  inhabitantem  Spiritum  cjus  in  nobis, 
alleluia,  alleluia!  What  Christmas  desired  to  begin  —  ut  in  in- 
•visibilium  amorem  rapiamur  (preface  of  Christmas)  ought  now  in 
a  manner  be  finished:  charitas  Dei  dijjusa  est  in  cordibus  nostris 
per  inhabitantem  Spiritum  ejus  in  nobis.  (Introit  of  the  Saturday 
after  Pentecost,  as  a  conclusion  of  the  Easter  celebration.) 

This  entire  gigantic  work  of  the  redemption,  however,  is  a 
supernatural  act  of  Christ,  of  which  mere  human  reason  knoweth 
not  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  bloweth.  And  precisely  this 
gigantic  work  of  the  supernatural  the  Holy  Ghost  accomplished 
among  and  in  us,  and  His  work  is  likewise  a  grand  act  which  exceeds 
all  human  power:  Spiritus  ubi  vult  spiral,  ct  vocem  ejus  audis: 
alleluia,  alleluia;  sed  nescis  unde  venial  aul  quo  vadal:  alleluia, 
alleluia,  alleluia!  With  this  Alleluia  cry  of  an  immense  joy  over 
the  supernatural  and  the  abiding  and  operating  of  Christ  in  us, 
guaranteed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Church  concludes  both  the 
paschal  and  the  pentecostal  time  at  Holy  Communion  of  the  mass 
on  Pentecost  Saturday. 

Precisely  these  latter  restrospective  thoughts  of  the  liturgy  may 
easily  be  popularized.  But  the  whole  connection,  from  Septua- 
gesima  to  and  with  Pentecost,  might  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  a 
cycle  of  liturgical,  dogmatic,  and  moral  sermons  throughout  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  time. 

§  65.  THE  TIME  AFTER  PENTECOST 

I.  The  Sundays  after  Pentecost  in  general.  Pentecost,  with 
its  octave,  concludes  the  paschal  time.  The  balance  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year  is  called  the  time  after  Pentecost,  often  Whitsuntide, 
or  the  pentecostal  cycle  of  Sundays.  The  Sundays  and  weeks 
after  Pentecost  are  less  connected  among  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  than  all  other  times.  First,  there  is 
no  continuous  historical  matter  for  this  part  of  the  year.  Then 
again,  the  present  historic-ecclesiastical  grouping  originated  much 
later  than  the  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  During  the 
first  six  centuries  the  ordinary  Sunday,  generally  speaking,  had 
no  fully  pronounced  liturgical  position  —  dominicae  quotidianae. 
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There  existed  for  them  a  quasi  Commune  Dominicarum,  a  selection 
of  Sundays  and  Votive  masses.  In  the  Gregorianum,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  ecclesiastical  year  exhibits  already  pretty 
well  the  present  formation.  The  Sundays  after  Pentecost,  however, 
were  still  connected  by  other  view-points,  down  to  the  middle  age. 
Thus,  f.i.,  a  homiliary  of  Charles  the  Great  counts  but  three  Sun 
days  after  Pentecost,  seven  after  the  feasts  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
five  after  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence,  the  ember- week  of  September, 
six  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  Gradually  a  common  calculation 
for  the  time  after  Pentecost  was  adopted,  and  this  brought  the 
Sundays  and  weeks  into  a  common,  larger,  and  more  ideal  connec 
tion:  they  present  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth 
through  the  Holy  Ghost — in  other  words:  the  continuation  of  the 
life  and  the  operation  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  the  continuation  of  the  life,  the  doctrine,  and  the  grace  of 
Jesus.  Hereby  the  person  of  the  Saviour  comes  entirely  to  the 
front  —  the  idea  of  Pentecost  remains  hidden. 

II.  The  connection  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.  The  Sun 
days  after  Pentecost  present,  above  all  in  the  Gospels,  a  continu 
ation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Church,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  more  ideal, 
unconstrained,  and  yet  emphatic  connection.  Now  and  then  the 
lessons  of  the  breviary  correspond,  in  a  striking  manner,  with  the 
main  thoughts  of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  festive  time,  thus,  f.i., 
the  beautiful  lessons  on  Samuel  and  the  ark  in  Silo  with  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

But  a  connection  of  thoughts  between  the  various  Sundays 
should  not  be  too  anxiously  looked  for.  More  surprising  are  the 
connections  between  the  Introit,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
same  Sunday,  though  here,  also,  the  most  obvious  and  fruitful, 
generally,  are  the  great  points  of  view,  such  as:  dogma,  faith  (in 
the  Gospel),  moral,  application  (in  the  Epistle)  — or:  the  grace  of 
Christ  (in  the  Gospel),  the  fruit  of  the  grace  (in  the  Epistle)  - 
or:  prayer  for  this  grace  (oration),  joy  over  grace  (in  the  Introit 
and  communion)  — or:  the  demand  of  Christ  (in  the  Gospel),  the 
execution  of  the  demand  (in  the  Epistle). 

Often  a  single  verse  of  the  Epistle  fits  closely  into  some  central 
thought  of  the  Gospel.  And  probably  the  Epistle  was  precisely 
chosen  on  this  account. 

Three  periods  of  these  Sundays  might  properly  be  distinguished, 
according  to  Amberger: 
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(a)  The  closer  Pentecostal  cycle,  from  Pentecost  to  the  first 
week  of  August:  it  presents  the  propagation  and  intensification  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

(/;)  The  time  from  the  first  Sunday  of  August  to  the  last  Sun 
day  of  October:  it  describes  the  blessed  activity  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ;  herewith  the  commonly  occurring  lessons  of  the  first  and 
the  second  nocturns  correspond.  During  this  time  occurs  like 
wise  the  beautiful  summer  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Alary  who,  after  a  most  complete  and  exalted  and  blessed 
activity  in  the  redemption  through  Christ  and  in  His  Kingdom  - 
is  taken  up  into  heaven. 

(c)  From  the  first  Sunday  of  November  to  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent:  this  presents  the  completion  and  the  conclusion  of  the  king 
dom  of  Christ.  In  favor  of  this  idea,  we  have: 

(a)  The  feasts  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls:  the  Church  militant 
passes  into  the  Church  suffering  and  triumphant. 

(/3)  The  lessons  from  the  prophets  Ezekicl,  Daniel,  and  the 
minor  prophets  who  point  mainly  to  the  completion  and  the  end 
of  all  things. 

(y)  Many  Gospels,  and,  above  all,  the  last  Sunday  of  the  eccle 
siastical  year,  which  brings  before  us  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  last  Judgment:  The  Introit  gathers  once  more  the  intentions 
of  God  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year:  Dixit  Dominus,  ego  cogito 
cogitationcs  pads. 

III.  The  feast-days  after  Pentecost.  A  series  of  feast-days 
have  been  inserted  into  the  time  of  Pentecost,  which  partly  com 
plete,  with  an  intentional  sequence,  the  thoughts  of  Pentecost, 
and  have  partly  and  merely  accidentally  crept  into  the  pentecostal 
cycle,  but  are  in  a  marvelous  harmony  with  its  fundamental 
thoughts. 

(a}  The  first  consequentially  formed  series  of  feasts  consists 
of  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  After  the  great  work  of  the  redemption  is 
accomplished,  but  perfected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  guaranteed 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  souls  of  all  times,  we  look  up  to : 

(a)  The  author  and  the  perfector  of  the  entire  and  great  work 
and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity.  (Sunday  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity.)  Then  we  descend  again  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth  and  we  find : 

(/?)    The  continuation  of  the  life  and  the  operation  of  Christ 
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through  His  power  in  the  Church  —  during  the  whole  Whitsuntide. 
Herein  we  celebrate: 

(7)  The  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  His  person  in  the 
most  adorable  sacrament  of  the  Altar :  Corpus  Christi  —  and 

(8)  The  deepest  soil,  the  deepest  root  of  this  continuation  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  amongst  and  in  us  —  His  love  as  our  Redeemer, 
the  heart  of  the  Redeemer:   the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

(b)  The  second,  more  accidental,  yet  surprisingly  harmonious 
connecting  series  of  feasts  constitute  the  festive  celebrations  of 
the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  Mary,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  of  All  Saints. 
We  see: 

(a)  The  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  through  the  Church 
of  Christ,  i.e.,  through  the  primacy,  the  Apostolate  and  the  epis 
copate:  the  feast  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  is  really  the  feast 
of  the  Church,  of  its  primacy  and  apostolicity.  We  see  furthermore : 

(/3)  The  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  through  the  imitation 
of  Christ:  no  one  ever  followed  so  perfectly  into  the  footsteps  of 
Christ  as  did  our  great  Mother  Mary:  therefore,  the  life  of  Mary, 
the  Marian  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  end  of  the  life  of  Mary  on 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  passes  before  our  souls  once 
more  —  Alary  is  the  most  glorious  prototype  and  example  of  the 
imitation  of  the  Lord,  of  the  contemplative  and  the  active  life 
(see  the  Gospel);  but,  at  the  same  time  also,  the  first  intercessor, 
protectrix,  and  fosterer  of  our  imitation  of  Christ:  She  has  chosen, 
considered  from  all  sides,  the  best  part.  (Gospel.) 

The  Church  develops  also  finally: 

(y)   Two  whole  pictures  of  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  two  last  great  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  furnish,  in 
fact,  an  entire  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  After  the  Church  celebrated  the  entire  life  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Blessed  Mother  during  the  ecclesiastical  year,  she 
weaves  once  more  all  these  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
into  one  devotion  and  one  feast:  into  the  devotion  and  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  reaches  its  end.  The  sun  which  arose 
within  it  and  the  light  which  illumined  it  is  —  Christ  Jesus.  We 
should  all  absorb  within  ourselves  the  rays  of  this  light.  We  should 
all  become  transformed  during  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
aye,  Christ  Himself  should  be  formed  within  us.  The  numerous 
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feasts  of  saints,  which  are  interwoven  into  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
are  so  many  encouragements  and  assurances  that  this  is  possible. 
"The  rays  of  Christ  are  divided  by  falling  upon  the  earth  and 
upon  souls,  and  they  are  scattered,  but  not  lost.  One  ray  falls 
upon  this  soul,  another  upon  another  soul:  in  the  one  it  clothes 
itself,  the  other  it  brightens  again,  and  such  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  supernatural  beauty  and  glory."1  At  the  end  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  year,  however,  the  Church  gathers  all  into  one  large  picture 
of  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints:  "All  the  saints 
form  again  one  glorious  and  immense  rainbow,  the  exalted  image 
of  Christ :  but  each  saint  yields  again,  like  the  individual  dew  and 
raindrop,  but  one  ray  of  the  immeasurable  central  sun  —  Christ 
Jesus.  The  unity  consists  in  the  central  sun,  which  is  Christ,  the 
diversity  is  displayed  in  the  various  groups  of  the  saints  and  in 
every  individual  part  of  these  groups.  .  .  .  Thus  the  saints  and 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  are  merely  the  living  expression  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  grace  and  of  the  example  of  the  life  of  our  Lord." 

From  this  general  connection  we  shall  select  some  days,  some 
feasts  and  festivals,  in  a  particular  manner,  because  they  are  espe 
cially  important  for  the  homilist  and  exact  from  him  peculiar 
considerations. 

§  66.   THE  FIRST  SUOTAY  AFTER  THE  OCTAVE  OF  PENTECOST 

A.  The  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  the  condensation  of  the 
moral  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  year:  Love,  and  especially  the  love 
of  neighbor.  In  ancient  times  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost, 
the  present  Trinity  Sunday,  had  no  special  higher  rank  among 
feasts.  Though  now  and  then  called  Dominica  octavae  pcntccostes, 
still  the  pentecostal  octave  closed  with  the  morning,  respectively, 
the  night  service  of  the  Saturday  of  Pentecost,  of  which  the  last 
service  only  ended  early  on  Sunday  morning.  (See  pp.  275  and 
277  sqq.)  The  Dominica  I.  p.  P.,  of  which  the  formula  is  still  in 
the  missal  and  is  commemorated,  takes  up  the  thought  of  love  and 
of  mercy  with  which  the  octave  of  Pentecost  was  closed  (pp.  506 
and  510).  The  Holy  Ghost  had  diffused  the  law  of  God  into  our 
hearts:  therefore,  we,  too,  should  walk  in  the  spirit  of  love.  The 
Epistle,  I  John,  c.  4,  gathers  once  more  the  central  thought  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year:  the  love  of  God;  Carissimi:  Deus  caritas  est. 

1  Meschler,  Life  of  Jesus,  II.  vol.     The  saints  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

2  Meschler,  Life  of  Christ,  I.  C. 
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In  hoc  apparuit  caritas  Dei  in  nobis,  quoniam  Filium  suum  Uni- 
genitum  mis  it  Deus  in  mundum,  ut  vivaimis  per  cum.  .  .  .  Then  fol 
lows,  in  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  the  answer  to  this  love  of  God : 
our  love  of  neighbor.  Carissimi,  si  sic  Deus  dilexit  nos,  ct  nos 
debemus  diligere  altenitrum.  Si  diligamus  invicem  Deus  in  nobis 
manet,  et  caritas  ejus  perfecta  est.  (Epistle.)  Estate  miscricordes, 
sicut  et  Pater  vcstcr  miscricors  cst,  etc.  (Gospel,  Luke,  c.  6.)  Thus 
the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost  condenses,  once  more  indeed,  the 
whole  moral  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  into  the  principal  law  of 
love,  but  emphasizes  especially  —  in  answer  to  the  love  of  God 
for  man  —  our  love  of  man.  (See  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Epistle.) 

These  thoughts  might  also  be  partly  treated,  in  various  ways, 
in  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

In  connection  with  these  thoughts  some  retrospective  sermons 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  might  also  be  delivered,  f  .i. 

(a)  A  retrospect  of  the  week  of  Pentecost:    an  entire  picture  or 
only  the  Saturday  after  Pentecost.     (See  pp.  496  sqq.,  and  507.) 

(b)  A  retrospect  of  Eastertide.     (See  a  selection  from  the  series 
of  thoughts  in  §  64,  p.  508  sqq.,  f.i.,  our  walking  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  with  Christ.) 

(c)  Our  love  in  answer  to  the  divine  love.     (See  above,  point  A, 
and  Pentecost  Saturday,  p.  507.) 

B.  Trinity  Sunday,  or  the  condensation  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith  and  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Reports  of  the  tenth  century 
recount  that  already  in  those  days  a  votive  mass  de  Trinitatc  was 
celebrated  preferably  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  here 
and  there  an  entire  office  de  Trinitate  was  recited.  Even  the  Gre- 
gorianum  contains  for  this  Sunday  a  proper  (votive)  mass  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  with  the  present  customary  preface. 
Stephen  of  Liege  (903-920)  edited  an  office,  and  the  feast  found 
entrance  into  the  Netherlands,"  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  Pope  hesitated,  in  spite  of  repeated  petitions,  with  its  general 
introduction,  until  John  XXII,  A.D.  1334,  adopted  the  feast  and 
prescribed  it  for  the  universal  Church.  The  more  ancient  office  had 
already  been  revised  by  the  Franciscan  John  Peckham  ( — i2g2~).1 

The  jubilation  of  Pentecost  is  passed.  The  ecclesiastical  year 
has  again  entered  upon  its  ordinary  course.  The  place  of  the 
paschal  and  pentecostal  emotions  is  taken  by  a  quiet  meditation. 
1  See  the  interesting  and  more  extensive  accounts  by  Kellner,  Heortology,  p.  76  sqq. 
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And  as  the  quiet,  clear  Alpine  lake  reflects  the  blue  dome  of  Heaven, 
so,  too,  is  the  eternal,  immeasurable  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
reflected  in  the  liturgy  of  this  Sunday.  From  the  field  of  thoughts, 
taken  from  the  office  and  mass,  we  will  select  a  few. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  faith  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity.     A  glori 
ous  example  of  popular  catechesis  we  possess  in  the  symbohim 
Athanasianum.     In  developing  the  mystery  it  is  well,  occasionally, 
to  launch  into  the  deep.     If  the  subsoil  of  the  sermon  is  plain  and 
clear,  in  the  spirit  of  the  catechism  and  of  the  Athanasian  hymn, 
then  the  one  or  other  alpine  climb  of  faith  and  of  thoughts  might 
be  of  great  advantage.     The  hearers  will  then  learn  to  divine  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  the  immeasurable  mystery  and  be  incited 
to  adoration  in  the  spirit  of  humble  faith.     Consult  good  dogmatic 
writers:    great  service  may  be  here  rendered  by  such  works  as 
Willmer's  Handbook  of  Religion  and  "The   Gift  of   Pentecost," 
by  Meschler.     Above,  when  treating  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  we 
gave  several  plans  for  a  somewhat  deeper  treatment  of  these  doc 
trinal  mysteries.    (See,  The  Home  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Heaven, 
p.  500.)     The  applications  should  simply  be:   faith  and  adoration. 
The  most  fruitful  incitements  are  given  in  the  Epistle.     (See  also 
above,  pp.   246  and  247,  and  especially  Meschler,  "The  Gift  of 
Pentecost,"  3.  ed.,  p.  13  sqq. ;  Willmer's  short  Handbook  of  Religion, 
§§  85-93 >  PP-  2 J 4-236;  see  below,  themes. 

2.  The  acts  of  the  Most  Adorable  Trinity,  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  practical   applications   the 
Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost  give  the 
best  directions.    (See  above,  A.)    This  theme  is  also  well  adapted 
for  the  repetitions  of  the  renewed  grand  deeds  of  God  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year. 

3.  The  divine  providence  of  the   Most   Blessed    Trinity.      (See 
good  dogmatic  writers;    Bruckerleben,  A  Way  to  Interior  Peace, 
the  first  chapters  —  and  the  Epistle  of  Trinity  Sunday.) 

4.  Baptism  and  the  Blessed  Trinity,  f.i. : 

(a)  Baptism  and  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

(b)  The  revelation  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus. 

(c)  Fruits  of  baptism   (p.   162  sqq.;    see  also  Holy  Saturday 
and  Pentecost  Saturday). 

(d)  The  baptismal  order  of  Christ:   in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     (See  the  Gospel  of  Matt., 
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c.    28.)     This   cycle  of  thoughts  affords  many  opportunities  for 
practical  remarks  on  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

Themes.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dogmatic  themes  we  will 
here  present  several  plans  for  sketches. 

Some  themes  might  be  adduced  under  entirely  single  interrogatory 
forms,  f.i.: 

Theme  I.     What  is  the  Blessed  Trinity?     How  does  it  exist? 

I.  What  is  the  Blessed  Trinity  ?  This  sacred  feast  leads  us  into  the 
depths  of  the  divinity.  What  does  the  doctrinal  mystery  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  tell  us? 

1 .  In  God  there  is  personality.     In  every  rational  and  free  being  we 
must  assume  personality.     We  are  all  independent  persons,  i.e.:    we  are 
thinking,  willing,  and  free  beings;  we  are  masters  of  our  own  actions,  we 
possess  our  bodies  and  souls  independently,  with  full  consciousness,  with 
inviolable  rights,  and  a  certain  unlimited  dominion.     We  say  to  our 
selves:  I  am;  I  think;  I  will;  I  am  a  whole  man,  autonomous  and  inde 
pendent.     How  noble  and  exalted  is  human  personality?     How  much 
more  is  this  the  case  in  God?     In  God  there  is  personality.     He  is  a 
personal  God,  not  an  undetermined,  heedless  being,  possibly  a  soul  of 
the  world  without  spirit  and  power,  without  consciousness  and  force. 
Otherwise  God  would  be  less  than  we  are.     There  lives  a  personal  God, 
Who  thinks  ail-wisely,  Who  wills  and  loves  almightily,  and  Who  is  solicit 
ous  about  every  needful  cry  of  every  one  of  His  creatures.     This  our 
sound,  common  human  sense  tells  us.     But  faith  tells  us  more. 

2.  In  God  there  are  three  persons;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  i.e.,  in  God  there  are  three  glorious  divine  possessors,  containers, 
and  bearers  of  the  divine  nature,  three,  who  jointly  and  indivisibly 
possess  full  enjoyment  of  the  divine  nature,  the  entire  ocean  of  the  divine 
essence  and  of  the  divine  blessedness.     The  Saviour  Himself  spoke  of 
these  three  in  a  marvelous  manner.     Aye,  He  gave  us  their  most  sacred 
names:    Father,    Son,    and  Holy  Ghost.     But  He  reveals  still  more. 
God  Himself,  eternal  truth,  has  told  us  still  more  exalted  things  of  the 
mysteries  of  heaven;  He  has  opened  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  still  wider 
for  us. 

3.  Each  of  the  three  persons  is  God.     The  Father  is  God.     The  Son 
proclaims  Him  as  such.     When  taking  leave  He  announces  to  us  in  mys 
terious  words:   I  go  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  to  my  God  and 
to  your  God  (John  20:  17).     The  Son  is  God.     This  is  loudly  proclaimed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     And  the  whole  life  of  Jesus 
is  full  of  the  most  glorious  proofs  that  Christ  is  God,  the  Son  of  God. 
How  gloriously  did  we  just  celebrate  this  —  from  Easter  to  Pentecost. 
And  this  doctrine  the  infallible  and  holy  Church  has  solemnly  pro- 
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claimed  against  all  the  errors  and  storms  of  the  world.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  God.  This  we  celebrated  again,  believingly  and  gratefully, 
on  last  Sunday,  on  the  high  feast  of  Pentecost.  We  have  adored  and 
glorified  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  the  Yivifier,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son!  This  is  likewise  loudly  proclaimed  in 
Holy  Scripture  (Acts  5:3.  4;  II  Cor.  12:8-11;  I  Cor.  2:  10,12).  But 
our  holy  faith  takes  us  still  deeper  into  these  mysteries. 

4.  Each  one  of  these  three  persons  is  God  —  in  the  one  common, 
divine  nature.     The  Saviour  Himself,  on  a  certain  occasion,  revealed 
this  most  solemnly  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  faithful  and  the 
great  consternation  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  when  He  said:    I  and  the 
Father  are  one.     (John   10:  30.)     Though  different  in  personality,  we 
are  nevertheless  one  in  essence.     We  have  the  same  nature  and  essence. 
The  same  is  precisely  announced  most  solemnly  by  Holy  Scripture. 
(I  John  5:  7)  and  by  the  Church  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     (Symb. 
Athan.;    symb.  Later.  Cone.  Later.  IV,  c.  2.)     Therefore,  we  not  only 
speak  of  the  Trinity  but  also  of  the  Tri-unity.    And  one  thing  more 
does  faith  add: 

5.  Each  one  of  the  three  persons  is  independent  of  the  other  and 
really  and  truly  different  from  each  other  —  therefore  it  is  not  a  mere 
image  of  thought,  not  an  invention  of  some  pious  imagination.     I  can 
and  may  pray  to  God  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Brethren,    this   we  may   not   entirely   understand   and  perceive!     (St. 
Augustin  and  the  child  which  would  empty  the  ocean  into  a  little  cavity 
made  of  sand.)    It  is  a  mystery!    But  God,  Who  is  truth  itself,  is  back 
of  this  mystery.     He  Himself,   the  Eternal,   testihes:    It  is  so!     And 
He  has  a  full  right  to  our  understanding  and  intellect.     And  the  same 
God  moves  us  cheerfully  to  accept  this  doctrine.     (Further  explanations 
of  the  nature  of  faith,  see  pp.  232  sqq.  and  401  sqq.)    God.  the  eternal 
truth  and  authority,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  has 
taught  us.     Cheerfully  we  say:    Credo,  I  believe!     After  having  adored 
and  tried  to  serve,  ever  since  Christmas,  now  with  inner  joy,  then  in 
deep  sorrow,  and  again  in  most  solemn  jubilation,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  today  condense  all  into  one  silent  and  quiet 
confession,  into  one  sacred  prayer  and  adoration:  There  is  but  one  God. 
This  I  firmly  believe.     In  God  there  are  three  persons:  The  Father,  the 
Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  Father  is  truly  God;    the  Son  is  truly 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  truly  God.      And  yet  these  three  persons 
are  but  one  God.     This  I  cheerfully  believe.     And  —  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost — You  are  therefore  one  God,  because  You  all  have  the  same 
nature  and  essence.    You  differ  in  person,  but  You  are  one  in  essence. 
And  with  Holy  Scripture  I  ascribe  to  Thee,  oh  Father,  the  creation,  to 
Thee,  oh  Son,  the  redemption,  to  Thee,  oh  Holy  Ghost,  the  salvation. 
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And  yet  these  three  works  are  common  to  each  one  of  You:  for  all  that 
the  F'ather  does,  the  Son  does  likewise  and  also  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See 
John  5:  19.)  Thus  I  pray  and  I  cheerfully  confess. 

Brethren,  this  is  the  answer  which  the  Saviour  and  His  Holy  Church 
give  to  our  marveling  question:  What  is  the  adorable  Trinity?  But 

II.  How  does  the  Holy  Trinity  exist?  Ecce  jam  incipiunt  mysteria. 
Now  the  mysteries  begin.  (For  an  homiletic  explanation  of  the  idea 
of  a  mystery  see  the  splendid  remarks  in  Willmer's  short  Handbook, 
p.  232,  §  91.  The  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  a  mystery.)  But 
herein  also  the  Saviour  has  vouchsafed  us  several  insights.  And  the 
Church  and  her  learned  divines  have  briefly  followed  Him.  Listen  for 
a  short  while.  The  preacher  should  briefly  develop  the  trend  of  thoughts 
which  we  have  developed  above  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  n.  i.  p.  500 
of  the  paragraph  on :  The  home  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  all  this  should  be 
done  in  a  tone  of  supreme  veneration  and  with  sentiments  of  humble 
admiration  over  the  greatest  existence  possible. 

But  of  what  use  are  these  great  thoughts  which  we  have  considered 
today?  Are  they  not  superfluous?  The  Saviour  once  said  to  His 
disciples:  I  call  you  no  longer  servants,  but  my  friends.  For  I  have 
made  known  to  you  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the  Father!  (John 
15:  15).  Brethren,  one  does  not  reveal  family  secrets  to  every  stranger 
on  the  street.  Still,  God  has  revealed  to  us  poor,  sinful  men  some  of 
the  inmost  secrets  of  His  essence  and  of  His  life,  things  which  our  reason 
could  never  have  attained.  What  follows  from  this?  One  thing:  we 
are  children  of  God.  God's  family.  This  is  a  sign  that  we  really  belong 
to  one  family.  This  is  for  us  an  immeasurable  honor.  And,  in  truth, 
to  even-  common  laborer,  to  even-  ordinary  servant,  to  every  forgotten 
being,  God  has  revealed  some  of  His  most  exalted  mysteries.  And 
what  follows,  moreover,  from  this?  We  should  honor  these  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  we  should  love  and  fully  appreciate 
them.  No  power  on  earth  should  be  able  to  turn  us  away  from  God, 
the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  should  rejoice  to  express 
the  truth  in  our  confession  of  faith  and  pray.  How  often  do  we  not  say: 
Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  often  said  these  words  thoughtlessly?  Pro 
nounce  them  today  in  holy  mass,  and  especially  when  the  priest  sings 
the  preface,  over  and  over  again,  slowly,  devoutly,  ivith  an  exalted  and 
humble  thought  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Then  later  on  you  will  pause  a 
little  while  during  this  exalted  prayer.  What  are  we  poor,  insignificant 
creatures  in  comparison  to  the  Blessed  Trinity!  O  altitudo  dimtiarum 
sapientiae  el  scientiae  Dei:  Oh,  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  God!  How  incomprehensible  are  His  judgments  and 
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how  unsearchable  His  ways?  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  His  counselor?  .  .  .  For  of  Him,  and  by  Him, 
and  in  Him  are  all  things:  to  Him  be  glory  for  ever.  (Epistle  of  the 
feast,  Rom.,  c.  n;  see  pp.  83,  84.)  We  have  every  reason  to  submit 
ourselves  to  Him!  We  should  be  grateful,  upon  our  knees,  that  we  ar^e 
privileged  to  believe  in  Him  and  to  serve  Him.  And  in  leaving  the 
church  today,  on  the  feast  of  the  Most  Adorable  Trinity,  take  holy 
water,  sign  yourself  once  more  devoutly  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross 
and  place  your  reason,  your  speech  and  your  heart,  your  life  and  your 
vocation  under  the  mighty  protection  of  God,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Adorable  Trinity  and  Tri-unity:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

(Point  I.  with  a  closing  remark  of  this  sketch,  might  suffice.) 

Theme  II.  What  does  the  life  of  Christ  tell  us  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity  / 

(a)  the  beginning  of  the  child  life  (proof  from  the  message  of  the 
angels). 

(b}  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  (proof  from  the  baptismal  revela 
tion). 

(c]  the  conclusion  of  the  public  life  (proof  from  the  address  at  the 
Last  Supper). 

(d)  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ  (proof  from  the  command 
of  baptism  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospels). 

Submission  to  revelation:   Credo! 

Gratitude  for  the  revelation:  Gratias  ago  (cf.  the  preface  de 
Trinitatc). 

§  67.    THE  FIRST  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  OCTAVE  OF  PENTECOST 

The  Sacerdotal    Week 

The  two  first  weeks  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost  are,  as  it  were, 
a  golden  casket  wherein  two  great  jewels  are  concealed:  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The 
lessons  of  these  weeks,  taken  from  the  first  book  of  the  Kings,  on 
the  law  of  Silo,  its  good  and  bad  servants,  on  the  ark  of  God  and 
its  history,  are  now  most  intimately  connected  in  thought  with 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  They  describe: 

(a)  God's  sanctuary  of  the  Old  Law,  and  they  point  to  the  Most 
Holy  in  the  New  Law  (Law  of  Silo).     They  paint: 

(b)  The  popular  devotion  of  the  Old  Law,  and  urge  our  people 
to  visit  and  honor  the  Sanctuary  of  the  New  Law.     They  further 
more  describe: 
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(c}  The  priesthood  of  the  Old  Law,  and  prefigure  the  priesthood 
of  the  New  Law. 

The  account  in  detail  consists: 

(a)    Of  vocation  to  the  priesthood.     (Samuel.) 

(/3)  Of  the  flourishing  of  vocations  to  the  priesthood  in  pious 
families  (history  of  Anna  and  Elcana). 

(y)    Of  the  service  of  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary: 

(aa)   Ideal  priests.     (Samuel.) 

(bb)   Priests  forgetting  God  (the  sons  of  Heli) . 

(cc)   Half -priests  (Heli's  sons). 

(d)  The  blessing  of  the  service  of  God  and  the  curse  of  robbing 
God.     (Contrast  between  Samuel  and  the  sons  of  Heli.) 

(e)  The   sanctum  of  the  sanctuary.     The  ark  and  its  history, 
its  course  of  blessing  and  of  curse,  is  a  prototype  of  the  many 
effects  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  homilist  to  touch,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  these  ranges  of  thoughts  in  his  sermons  during 
the  time  of  Corpus  Christi.  (Cf.  Dippel,  Kirchenjahr,  and  Brei- 
teneicher,  sermons  on  the  Old  Testament.) 

§  68.   THE  FEAST  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI 

I.  The  history  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  is  the  renewal  of  the  Coena  Domini  of  Holy-week 
in  a  most  solemn  and  unlimited  festive  jubilation.  That  which 
was  denied  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar  during  Holy-week,  on 
account  of  the  sorrow  of  Holy  Thursday,  is  here  supplied  in  the 
jubilation  of  Whitsuntide.  (Cf.  the  breviary,  II.  Nocturn.)  The 
occasion  of  the  feast  was  furnished  by  a  nun,  Juliana  of  Mount 
Cormillon,  near  Liege,  who  had  a  vision  with  a  divine  request  to 
work  for  the  introduction  of  a  feast  still  lacking  to  the  honor  due 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar.  This  she  communicated  to  the 
Archdeacon  Jacob  Pantaleon  of  Liege,  who  afterwards  (in  1261) 
ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pope  Urban  IV.  After  many 
difficulties  Juliana  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Robert  de 
Thorete,  in  1246,  the  introduction  of  the  feast  into  the  diocese  of 
Liege.  At  that  time  bishops  still  possessed  the  right  to  introduce 
feasts  into  their  dioceses.  The  feast  was  adopted  by  the  diocesan 
synod  of  1246,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  1247,  after 
the  death  of  Bishop  Robert.  When  Jacob  Pantaleon  ascended  the 
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papal  throne  in  1261,  as  Urban  IV,  the  then  existing  Bishop  of 
Liege  addressed  a  letter  to  him  relative  to  the  feast.  Urban  IV 
showed  himself  willing  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  was  con 
firmed  in  this  disposition  by  the  well-known  occurrence  which 
happened  to  a  Bohemian  priest  in  Bolsena  (in  1262).  One  year 
before  his  death  Urban  IV  published  the  bull,  Transiturus,  where 
by  he  introduced  the  celebration  of  the  feast  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday  for  the  universal  Church.  At  the  order  of  Urban 
IV,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas  composed  the  glorious  office  which 
unfolds,  in  a  marvelous  manner,  the  dogma  (cf.  the  sequence, 
Landa  Sion  and  several  other  hymns),  the  pragmatics  (in  the  hymns 
of  matins),  the  ascetics,  and  the  mystical  theology  (cf.  the  selec 
tion  of  the  psalms,  the  antiphons,  and  the  lessons  of  the  II.  Nocturn) 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Urban  IV,  however,  died  before 
the  publication  of  the  bull.  The  affair  came  again  to  a  standstill. 
In  the  meantime  the  feast  was  gradually  introduced  into  several 
dioceses.  Clement  V  took  up  the  idea  of  Urban  IV.  The  council 
of  Vienne  introduced  the  feast  in  1311  for  the  entire  Christian  world. 
The  procession  was  at  first  adopted  in  several  dioceses,  and  under 
John  XXII  was  made  universally  theophorous.  The  bull  of  Urban 
IV  was  incorporated  into  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  (Clement,  Si 
Dominion,  III,  16.)  The  humble  Juliana,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  impulse  to  this  glorious  feast,  after  having  been  driven  from 
convent  to  convent,  and  from  hermitage  to  hermitage,  died  piously 
and  resigned  to  God's  holy  will  as  a  weak  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  divine  providence,  on  April  5,  in  1258,  in  the  cloister  of  Fosses, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  Villier  in  the 
diocese  of  Namur.1 

The  permitted,  recommended,  and  partly  ordered  expositions 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  the  masses  and  at  all  the  offices 
on  this  feast  are  something  unique.  The  pastor  should  endeavor 
to  make  the  celebration  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  procession  of 
the  same  as  solemn  as  possible.  The  stations  at  the  Altar  and  the 
singing  of  the  four  Gospels  are  a  usus  germanicus,  which  has  ob 
tained  from  a  long  developed  practise  particular  rights  and,  ever 
since  1820  (cf.  R.  D.,  September  13),  an  expressed  Roman  appro 
bation.  The  images  of  saints,  however,  and  relics  are  not  per 
mitted  to  be  carried  in  the  theophorous  processions.  In  the  several 
parishes  the  Blessed  Sacrament* should  be  exposed  in  the  mon- 
1  See  fuller  details  in  Kellner's  Heortology,  whom  we  have  followed  here  mostly. 
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strance  during  the  parochial  functions,  vespers,  and  the  evening 
services  of  the  octave,  and  at  the  end  benediction  should  be  given. 

Trinity  Sunday  and  the  Sunday  within  the  octave,  also  the 
month  of  June  and  the  immediately  approaching  feasts,  afford 
rich  opportunities  to  the  preacher  to  preach  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

II.  Homiletic  remarks  on  the  time  of  Corpus  Chris ti.  We  will 
mention  here  a  few  cycles  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  feast  itself. 

1.  The  dogma  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.     Study  especially  the 
Lauda  Sion,  and  compare  this  dogmatic  hymn  with  the  scientific 
dogma  and  John,  c.  6;    in  connection  with  this  dogmatic  work, 
compare  the  homiletic  exegesis  of  John,  c.  6.     We  have  already 
expressed  ourselves  upon  such  sermons  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent  (p.  287  sqq.),  on  Holy  Thursday  (p.  367  sqq.),  and  on  Low 
Sunday  (cf.  p.  446,  n.  5,  and,  especially,  p.  453  sqq.,  p.  455  sqq.)- 

2.  Divine   Providence   and   the  Blessed  Sacrament   (the    prag 
matics  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament).     The  extent  of  the  fruit  derived 
from  the  central  position  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  plan  of 
salvation  is  shown  in  these  days,  f.i.,  the  greatest  deeds  of  Christ: 
Se  nascens  dedit  socium  convescens  in  edulium — se  moriens  in  prctium 

—  se  regnans  dat  in  praemium.  Or :  God  with  us  —  Our  Emmanuel. 
In  Paradise  God  walked  with  man  —  near  him.  Through  sin  man 
lost  God.  But  there  remained  an  immeasurable  longing  for  God. 
Even  the  pagans  sought  a  God  near  them  and  imagined  Him, 
though  through  fearful  error,  existing  in  pictures  and  temples. 
God  returned  to  man  again,  in  the  midst  of  His  chosen  people,  in 
the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple.  (Compare  the  Psalms  and  the 
prayers  of  the  dedication  by  Solomon.)  But  Isaias  announces  a 
far  different  God  of  approach :  The  Emmanuel  —  the  Saviour.  He 
comes  and  is  near  man  for  thirty-three  years.  But  He  wishes  to 
be  near  all  generations,  and  in  all  times  and  all  souls  and  VERY 
NEAR.  Therefore,  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar;  He 
is  with  us  and  dwells  amongst  and  in  us.  Above  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  there  is  but  one  thing  —  heaven ;  there  alone  God  is 
nearer  to  us  —  here  He  is  veiled,  there  unveiled.  Oh,  how  grand 
is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar:  Our  Emmanuel,  "our  God  with 
us":  ut  me  a  Te  nunquam  separari  permittas!  (Compare  also  the 
themes  of  Low  Sunday.) 

3.  The  glorification  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.     Sermons 
should  occasionally  be  delivered  on  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi, 
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f.i.,  Christ,  the  King  of  our  churches,  of  our  homes  and  dwellings, 
of  our  ways  and  steps,  of  our  farms  and  fields,  of  the  earth  and  the 
universe,  and,  above  all,  of  our  hearts.  (Cf.  the  hymns  of  the 
feast  and  the  thoughts  of  Epiphany  in  relation  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.)  Or,  describe  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  (Compare  the  II.  Sunday  after 
Easter,  p.  463.)  Also  according  to  the  Lauda  Slon,  to  the  people 
as  their  Saviour,  their  Teacher,  their  Shepherd,  and  their  Nourisher. 
In  connection  with  these  thoughts  are  sermons  on  the  solemn  cele 
bration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  celebrations  of  adoration/  of 
thanksgiving,  of  atonement,  and  of  propitiation.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  also  practically  explained  as  the  last  glorious  fruit 
of  Easter  and  of  Pentecost:  it  is  the  abiding  of  Christ  with  us, 
personally  and  entirely.  The  festive  thought  on  Trinity  Sunday 
and  Corpus  Christi  might  similarly  be  connected  within  two  brief 
points.  This  Sunday  presents  God  to  us  as  the  infinitely  exalted 
distant  God  (Trinity  Sunday),  the  coming  Thursday  as  the  in 
finitely  loving  God  near  to  us  (Sacrament  of  the  Altar).  How  dis 
tant  are  we  poor  creatures  from  God's  exalted  Trinity,  and  how 
near  to  the  exalted  divinity  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar!  The 
wreek  after  the  octave  of  Pentecost  preaches  to  us  the  two  funda 
mental  sentiments  of  a  Christian :  The  feast  of  the  Blessed  Trinity: 
the  fear  of  God  (see  the  Epistle),  and  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi: 
the  love  of  God. 

A  rich  selection  of  themes  is  presented  by  the  above  explanation, 
and  also  in  the  series  of  thoughts  mentioned  therein  on  the  IV.  Sunday 
of  Lent,  on  Easter  Monday,  and  on  Low  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  before  and  the  Sunday  after  Corpus  Christi  are  espe 
cially  adapted  for  a  sermon,  and  also  the  eve  of  the  solemnity  itself. 
(Cf.  Holy  Thursday,  p.  361  sqq.) 

On  Trinity  Sunday  the  thought  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  might  be  very  appropriately  connected,  f.i. : 

Theme  I.  God  above  us  (dogma  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Epistle 
of  the  feast).  God  amongst  us  (the  Blessed  Sacrament). 

Theme  II.     The  distant  and  the  near  God. 

Theme  III.  Fear  God!  (in  the  contemplation  of  the  Blessed  Trinity). 
Love  God !  (in  the  contemplation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar) . 

Theme  IV.  Our  procession  into  heaven  (in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity).  God's  procession  on  earth  (procession  of  Corpus 
Christi). 
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III.  The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Corpus  Cliristi.  The 
grand  thoughts  of  Corpus  Christi  continue  and  invite  the  preacher 
to  develop  them.  The  mass  of  the  Sunday  depicts  Holy  Com 
munion  on  the  background  of  the  ideas  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
(Gospel  of  Luke,  14:  the  great  banquet.) 

A.  The  Gospel  a  picture  of  Holy   Communion,     i.  The   rich 
of  the  world   (i.e.,  the  children  of  the  world,   the  self-righteous) 
remain  away  from  the  banquet  for  vain  reasons  (from  Holy  Com 
munion  —  from  mass)  —  first  part  of  the  parable.     (See  the  first 
beatitude,  cf.,  p.  114.) 

2.  The  poor  in  spirit  (i.e.,  the  children  of  God,  the  humble, 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  spiritually  blind,  lame,  leprous,  and 
poor  with  Christ)  come  to  the  banquet  (to  Holy  Communion  or 
to  the  Sunday  mass) : 

(a)  After  having  purified  themselves  from  sin  through  con 
fession  (praeparatio  substantialis  et  accidental-is}  for  Holy  Com 
munion  or  through  contrition  (conjitcor)  for  mass,  and  having  thus 

(b}  Ornamented  themselves  with  the  wedding  garment  of  grace 
and  of  love  (from  a  kindred  parable)  —  second  part  of  the  parable. 

With  God  there  is  an  eternal  banquet.  He  who  despises  the 
banquet  at  the  Altar  and  of  the  Altar,  will  not  taste  of  the  eternal 
banquet:  dico  autcm  vobis,  quod  nemo  virorum  illorum,  qui  vocati 
sunt,  gustabit  coenam  mcam.  (Cf.  above,  John,  c.  6.) 

B.  The  Epistle — a  supplement  to  the  picture  of  Holy  Communion. 
The  Epistle  on  love,  taken  from  I.  John,  3,  announces  a  subject 
familiar  to  liturgy,  but  alas!    too  little  known  to  the  preacher: 
communion  among  ourselves. 

1.  The  love  of  Christ  for  men  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
casts  a  light  into  and  around  us. 

2.  Our  love  for  men,  after  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  (the  exegesis  of  the  Epistle  as  a  homiletic  examination 
of  conscience)  should  cast  its  light  into  our  lives. 

The  liturgy  reminds  us,  time  and  again,  ex  professo,  that  after 
the  reception  of  the  grand  acts  of  divine  love  for  men  —  we  should 
examine  our  lives  and  our  character  in  regard  to  the  most  minute 
points  on  the  love  of  neighbor.  Why  do  the  preachers  so  seldom 
point  to  this.  (See,  f.i.,  Pentecost  Monday,  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  after  Pentecost;  see  thoughts  of  Christmas,  p.  246  B, 
P-  217  (7),  p.  243  A.  Cf.  p.  537  n.  5,  pp.  538,  544,  etc.  Besides 
this,  compare  the  themes  for  Low  Sunday.) 
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§  69.  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

I.  The  History  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  feast  is 
celebrated  on  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  Blessed 
Margaret  Alacoque  gave  the  occasion  to  the  widely  spread  special 
devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  its  limited  sense.  She 
made  it  a  task  of  her  life  to  propagate  throughout  the  Church  the 
worship  and  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  most  celebrated 
apparition  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  this 
blessed  woman,  took  place  June  16,  1675.  The  Church  at  first 
hesitated  to  give  her  approbation  to  the  devotion  and  to  the  feast 
until  a  more  exact  examination  of  the  private  revelations  made  to 
Margaret  Alacoque  had  been  instituted,  and  especially  until  a 
more  exact  examination  of  the  dogmatic  foundation  of  the  object 
and  the  character  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  had  been 
established.  According  to  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
Church,  which  regulates  and  directs  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  worship  and  liturgy,  new  devotions,  though  mani 
fested  as  particular  requirements  of  the  age,  require  the  examina 
tion  and  the  approbation  of  this  same  Church  of  Christ. 

The  life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Alacoque  itself  is  very  instructive 
to  the  preacher.  (Compare,  f.i.,  Noldin:  The  Devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  p.  35  sqq.)  Though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  not  to  give 
private  revelations  any  prominence.  Even  in  the  office  they  are 
relegated  to  a  remarkable  degree  into  the  background.  Even 
though  private  revelations  be  approved  of,  their  communication 
is  not  inspired  as  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  they  often 
bear  a  strong  personal  impress  which  does  not  appeal  to  every 
one.  It  is  more  important  to  develop  the  entire  dogma,  the  ascetics 
and  the  pragmatics  of  the  devotion.1  Nevertheless  the  preacher 
might  speak  from  time  to  time  of  the  weaker  human  instrument, 
which  God  has  chosen  to  confound  the  strong  and  the  proud,  and 
to  cast  a  glance  into  the  inner  glory  of  such  a  soul.  (Compare 
Noldin,  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  p.  35  sqq.)  But  the  preacher 
should  never  present  private  revelation,  even  though  approved  of, 
as  part  of  the  depositum  fidei.  The  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
itself,  however,  belongs  to  the  depositum  fidei,  though  not  solemnly 
defined.  Clement  XIII  first  approved  of  the  devotion  and  of  the 
feast  for  single  dioceses  and  countries.  By  the  constitution: 

1  See  Noldin,  p.  27. 
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Auctorem  fidei  of  Pius  VI,  the  devotion  was  protected  against 
attacks,  in  the  year  1794.  Pius  IX  was  especially  active  in  the 
propagation  of  the  devotion  and  for  the  splendor  of  the  feast, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  congregation  of  rites  of  Aug.  23,  1856,  he 
raised  the  feast  to  a  dupl.  majus  with  a  proper  mass  and  office. 
In  1875  Pope  Pius  IX  recommended  the  dedication  of  the  faithful 
and  of  all  Christian  countries  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  after 
he  himself  had  dedicated  the  universal  Church  to  the  Divine  Heart. 
Leo  XIII  raised  the  feast  to  a  feast  of  the  first  class. 

II.  The   object   of  the  feast   of   the    Sacred    Heart   is  the   real 
divine- human  heart  of  Jesus,  which  pulsated  and  still  pulsates  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer  —  united  with  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  not  separated  from  the  person  of  Christ  —  however,  neces 
sarily  and  mainly  the  supcrscnsitive  Heart  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  divine- 
human  will  of  Christ,  the  entire  interior  life  of  the  will  and  feeling 
of  the  Lord.     The  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  therefore,  does 
not  radically  exclude  the  veneration  of  the  sensitive,  real  Heart 
of  Jesus,  but  rather  turns  to  the  same,  but  always  rises  up  to  the 
supersensitive  heart,  to  the  divine-human  will  and  feeling  of  the 
Lord,  and,  above  all,  to  His  love,  and  remains  there  adoring,  admir 
ing,  deploring,  atoning,  and  imitating  in  love.     The  festive  cele 
bration  shows  us  the  deepest  root  and  source  of  the  redeeming 
acts  of  Christ,  which  we  have  already  celebrated  —  the  divine- 
human  love.     (See  p.  345  sqq.) 

III.  The  liturgy  of  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     The  mass 
proclaims,  in  the  Introit  and  the  Epistle,  the  love  atid  compassion 
of  the  Redeemer  for  the  children  of  men:   Miserebitur  (Lamenta 
tions  of  Jeremiah,  c.  3,  and  the  Epistle  taken  from  Isa.  42).     The 
Gospel  points  out  the  source  of  this  love  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
Heart  of  the  Redeemer  pierced  on  the  cross. 

The  pastor  will,  no  doubt,  strive  to  foster  the  devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  eventually  introduce  the  confraternity  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  likewise  awaken  a  sense  and  appreciation 
of  communions  of  atonement,  of  the  Apostleship  of  prayer,  and  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Adorable  Sacrament.  Above  all,  however, 
will  he  reasonably  acquaint  the  people  with  the  object,  the  source, 
and  the  aim  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  its  celebra 
tion  of  adoration,  of  thanksgiving,  of  atonement,  and  of  propitia 
tion,  and  lead  the  people  into  the  school  of  the  inwardness  and 
character  to  which  the  Heart  of  the  Redeemer  invites  us. 
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Sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart.  Sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart  belong 
to  the  most  difficult,  but,  once  properly  understood,  to  the  most  fruit 
ful  themes. 

A  Dogmatic  sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  These  are 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  But  the  preacher  must  guard  against 
subtle,  almost  hairsplitting  anatomical  investigations,  which  destroy  all 
force  and  unction.  Besides  solid  dogmatic  works,  we  recommend 
especially:  H.  Noldin,  S.  J.:  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
A  thorough  study  and  complete  meditation  of  this  booklet  will  furnish 
the  preacher  a  clearness,  an  inspiration,  and  practical  security.  For  the 
further  preparation  J.  Jungmann's,  S.J.,  five  propositions  for  the  ex 
planation  and  scientific  foundation  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  will  do  excellent  service.  (Innsbruck,  Wagner,  1869.)  We  will 
here  add  a  few  suggestions  for  the  preacher  on  the  subject  of  this  devo 
tion.  We  shall  first  propose,  instead  of  the  expression  which  is  strange 
and  so  little  understood  by  the  people:  "the  object  of  the  devotion" 
the  paraphrase. 

What  do  we  honor  in  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart?    We  desire 
here  to  remind  the  homilist  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  word:   heart? 

\Ve  distinguish  between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  the  sensitive 
and  the  supersensitive  heart.  The  word:  heart,  in  common  language, 
is  taken  in  a  double  sense.  In  the  proper,  literal  sense,  heart  means 
our  bodily,  real  heart  which  pulsates  within  our  bosom  and  is  so  im 
portant  and  necessary  for  our  bodily  life.  In  a  transposed  sense,  how 
ever,  the  word  heart  means,  almost  in  all  languages,  also  our  spiritual, 
psychical  heart,  i.e.,  our  will,  our  entire  striving  force,  our  feeling  with 
ail  its  agitations,  emotions,  and  activities.  But  that  especially  which 
is  most  beautiful  and  exalted  in  our  will  and  our  feeling  is  designated 
by  the  word:  heart-love.  The  basis  of  this  linguistic  usage  is  the  in 
controvertible  fact  of  popular  experience  and  science:  no  organ  of  our 
noble  human  nature  is  so  mightily  and  diversely  influenced  by  the 
psychical  forces  and  agitations,  by  the  emotions  and  activities  of  our 
feelings,  as  is  precisely  the  heart:  even  our  bodily  heart  is  mostly  affected 
by  the  waves  and  motions  of  our  feelings,  of  fear  and  love,  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy.  (See  above,  pp.  35-40-) 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  sacred  words:  Heart  of  Jesus? 

By  the  most  sacred  words :  Heart  of  Jesus,  we  mean  the  same  as  by 
the  word  heart:  two  things.  First,  we  mean  the  real,  the  sensitive,  the 
corporeal,  the  visible  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  pulsated  and  pulsates  still 
in  His  bosom.  Then  we  ascend  to  His  spiritual,  supersensitive  Heart  r 
we  think  of  the  divine-human  will  of  Jesus,  of  the  entire,  glorious  in 
terior  life  of  Jesus,  and,  above  all,  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of 
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the  inner  life  of  the  Lord :  of  His  divine-human  love :  this  is,  in  the  full 
est  sense,  His  heart:  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  basis  is  the  same  which 
we  have  already  touched  upon  above. 

3.    What  do  we  honor  in  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart? 

In  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  we  honor  the  Heart  of  the  Lord, 
in  a  double  sense  of  the  word.  We  honor  the  corporeal  Heart  of  the  Lord 
which  beats  in  His  bosom,  but  is  united  with  His  divinity.  And  we 
honor  the  spiritual,  the  supersensitive,  the  invisible  Heart  of  Jesus — His 
will,  His  entire  and  most  sacred  inner  life,  His  love.  The  real  devotion 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  honors,  therefore,  not  merely  the  love  of  Christ, 
but  the  love  of  Christ  in  its  symbol  —  the  real  Heart.  But  even  as 
little,  aye,  far  less  do  we  honor  the  corporeal  Heart  of  the  Lord  alone, 
though  united  with  the  divinity,  but  the  real,  corporeal  Heart  of  the 
God-Man  as  the  symbol,  the  way  and  the  gate  of  love.  But  this  is 
not  meant  in  the  sense  that  the  praying  and  meditating  Christian 
must,  in  an  anxious,  academic,  or  mechanical  manner,  never  lose  sight 
of  either  the  corporeal  or  the  spiritual  Heart  of  Christ.  The  funda 
mental  character  of  the  devotion  extends  to  these  two  most  sacred 
objects,  which  are  never  torn  asunder  nor  separated  from  each  other, 
but  are  rather  united  among  themselves  and  with  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer  in  a  vivid  and  a  marvelous  manner.  The  exercises  of  the 
devotion  itself  move  within  a  holy  freedom:  Spiritus  ubi  milt  spiral. 
Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  ibi  libertas.  The  exalted  aim  of  the  devotion  is  to 
know  Jesus  better  and  more  thoroughly,  to  penetrate  devoutly  and  with 
veneration  into  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and,  above  all,  to  comprehend 
and  honor  His  love  and  to  be  honored  by  it. 

If  we  desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  holy  cause  and  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  Sacred  Heart  devotion  we  might  say : 

(a)  We  honor  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  which  beats  in  His  bosom. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  honor  it  independently  of  His  living  humanity 
and  of  His  exalted  divinity.  Just  because  the  humanity  of  Christ  is 
so  marvelously  united  to  the  person  of  the  divinity,  therefore  is  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  also  most  worthy  of  honor.  We  should  love  and 
honor  it,  aye,  we  may  and  must  adore  it.  The  preacher  should  occa 
sionally  emphasize  the  significance  and  the  sublimity  of  the  real  Heart 
of  Christ,  but  in  a  most  dignified,  noble  language  consecrated  by  the 
conceptions  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  liturgy.  The  homilist  should 
not  dwell  too  long  and  too  academically  on  the  corporeal  Heart,  because 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  devotion  to  ascend  from  the  symbol 
and  the  portal  of  the  corporeal  Heart  to  the  spiritual  Heart  — to  love. 
The  Heart  of  Jesus,  that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer,  may 
certainly  be  honored  and  adored  alone:  it  is  united  with  the  divinity. 
This  would  be  a  worthy,  a  reasonable,  and  a  real  exercise  of  honoring 
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God.  But  if  the  divine-human  love  and  the  inner  life  of  Christ  were 
not  made  the  aim  of  the  entire  devotion,  it  would  not  be  devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  But  the  more  sublime  the  conception  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  is  briefly  and  devoutly  perceived,  the  more  easily  is  this 
portal  of  love  opened  to  us.  The  Heart  of  Jesus  is  the  treasure  of  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  which  is  entirely  deified  and  glorified  and  filled  with 
divine  gifts  and  miraculous  powers:  of  this  His  humanity  the  Gospel 
says:  "for  virtue  went  out  of  Him,  and  He  healed  all."  (Luke  6:  19.) 
Jesus  Himself  testifies  thereto:  "Somebody  hath  touched  me;  for  I 
know  that  virtue  is  gone  out  from  me."  (Luke  8:  46.)  The  Heart  of 
Jesus  is  the  sacrificial  vessel  of  His  Sacred  Blood,  which  was  shed  for 
us  and  by  which  we  have  been  ransomed  (see  the  thoughts  of  the  feast 
of  the  Pretiosissimi  Sanguinis,  of  July).  From  His  morning  sacrifice, 
at  His  entrance  into  this  world  (see  above  p.  56  sqq.),  to  His  evening 
sacrifice  on  Calvary,  when  the  last  pierce  of  the  lance  opened  it,  it  was 
the  sacrificial  vessel  and  altar.  The  Heart  of  Jesus  is  an  ocean,  upon 
which  all  the  agitations  and  emotions  of  His  soul-life  cast  their  waves: 
The  Heart  of  Jesus  was  a  Paradise  of  sacred  rapture  and  joy,  since  the 
Lord  performed  His  great  miracles  and  delivered  His  exalted  sermons  in 
honor  of  the  Father  and  for  the  salvation  of  men.  But  it  was  also  a 
great  battlefield,  an  elective  field  of  terrible  conflicts,  since  all  the  woe 
of  sin  fell  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Lord.  When  fear  and  dread  of  sin 
and  of  suffering  pressed,  on  the  night  of  Mt.  Olive,  the  blood  into  this 
poor  Heart  during  the  gigantic  battle,  and  pressed  it  together,  until, 
finally,  the  heroine,  love,  conquered  all  noble  and  justifiable  fear,  and 
the  Heart,  in  its  deepest  beating  and  its  marvelous  power  and  might, 
forced  its  blood  into  all  the  veins  and  even  out  of  the  pores:  then  it 
was  that  "He  suffered  a  bloody  sweat  for  us!"  Oh,  how  His  Heart  was 
herein  engaged!  And  thus,  in  fact,  this  Heart,  at  times  beating  joy 
fully  in  the  bosom,  then  trembling  in  His  inmost  being,  now  expanded, 
then  this  tightly  pressed  Heart,  united  with  the  divinity  of  the  Lord, 
becomes  the  one  great,  sublime  symbol  of  His  entire  divine  human  love. 
It  becomes  the  gate  of  the  glorious,  mysterious,  and  new  life  of  love  to 
which  the  Saviour  invites  us:  Venite  ad  me — •  Venite  et  videte  —  Dis- 
cite  a  me! 

(b}  We  honor  the  spiritual,  supersensitive  Heart  of  Jesus,  i.e.,  His 
love,  His  will,  His  whole  inner  life,  His  feeling  borne,  glorified,  and  sub 
merged  by  tJie  divinity,  the  divine  human-love,  and  all  the  agitations  and 
emotions  and  deeds  thereof. 

For  development  of  this  love  we  may  now  emphasize  the  great  sublime 
characteristics  of  the  Redeemer's  Heart  and  permit,  now  this,  then  the 
other  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  liturgy,  of  dogma,  or  of  experience 
to  shed  its  rays  of  the  brightest  illumination.  We  honor  and  love : 
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(a)  the  Heart  of  Sanctity,  the  truly  most  Sacred  Heart.  From  this 
Heart  came  forth  the  words:  Who  of  you  can  convict  Me  of  sin?  And 
what  a  school  of  sanctity  is  the  life  of  Jesus  and,  above  all,  the  inner 
life  of  Christ,  into  which  Holy  Scripture  has  vouchsafed  us  a  glance? 
(Compare,  f.i.,  Kettinger,  Apologie:  Vortrage  liber  die  Person  Jesu 
Christi.)  We  honor: 

(/8)  the  Heart  of  love,  truly  the  Heart  of  which  it  may  be  said  in 
the  fullest  sense:  it  loves.  Cum  dilexisset  suos,  usque  in  fincm  dilexit 
eos.  What  an  immense  wealth  is  here  offered  fry  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline 
letters  (see  above,  Holy  Week,  pp.  364-374).  We  honor: 

(y)  the  heart  full  of  suffering,  the  heart  which  suffered,  was  despised, 
forgotten,  misunderstood,  and  yet  sublime  as  no  other,  whose  love  was 
never  extinguished.  Inexhaustible  riches  for  these  thoughts  are  fur 
nished  by  the  history  of  the  Passion  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
liturgy  of  Holy  Week  (see,  f.i.,  above,  pp.  345-354,  §  36).  We  honor: 

(8)  the  Heart  full  of  glory.  Who  could  possibly  complete  the 
description  of  the  divine-human  glory  and  sublimity  with  all  the  riches 
of  its  divinity  and  the  beauty  of  its  human  character  (see  above,  pp.  138, 
139)?  This  is  most  sublimely  manifest  in  the  narrative  of  the  resurrec 
tion  (compare  our  explanations  of  Holy  Saturday  and  Easter  and  the 
Sundays  after  Easter,  f.i.,  pp.  421-428,  441-447,  465-478). 

All  these  descriptions  should  unfold  the  entire  interior  hidden  glory 
of  the  Redeemer  into  one  magnificent  and  characteristic  portrait,  in 
order  to  introduce,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  impressed  imitators  into 
the  school  of  this  noble  Heart. 

For  such  representations  we  would  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  preachers 
especially  Hettinger's  Apologie:  Vortrage  liber  Christus,  but,  above 
all,  the  writings  of  Grimm  and  Meschlcr  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  also  sev 
eral  sermons  on  Christ  by  Bishop  Sailer,  and  some  of  the  homilies  of 
P.  Patiss,  SJ. 

B.  Biblical  sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart.  Among  the  most  fruitful 
sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart  are  the  biblical  sermons  on  the  Sacred 
Heart,  whether  they  be  images  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  connection  with 
the  Gospels,  or  proper  exegetic  or  thematic  homilies  which  permit  the 
inner  life  of  the  Lord  to  shine  forth  from  the  evangelical  chapters. 
The  most  beautiful  book  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  and  ever  will  be  the 
Gospel.  For  nothing  opens  to  us  deeper  views  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  Lord  than  the  Gospel. 

i.  Meditations  on  the  several  Gospels.  A  meditation  upon  some 
particular  chapter  of  the  Gospel  should  be  made  occasionally  from  the 
special  view-point  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  of  all  the  sacred  and  glorious 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  moved  and  guided  Jesus  in  these  and 
other  words  and  deeds.  Then  a  sermon  on  the  Sacred  Heart  may  be 
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prepared  from  such  meditations  on  the  respective  scenes:   f.L,  The  rich 
draught  of  fishes:   an  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  rich  draught  of  fishes,  an  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Luke  5:  i  sqq. 
The  Gospel  of  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

(a)  Christ  thinks  of  the  terrestrial  needs  of  men:    (a)    He  thinks  of 
the  fruitful  work  of   the  Apostles.      (/?)    He    blesses    the  work   of    the 
Apostles  in  a  marvelous  manner.     The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  our 
own  work.     Work  without  Jesus,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  at  the  command 
of  Jesus.     All  the  duties  of  the  various  states  of  life  and  of  all  classes 
are  draughts  of  fishes  at  the  command  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

(b)  Jesus  thinks  of  the  supcrtcrrcstrial  needs  of  men. 

(«)  He  thought  of  the  souls  of  the  Apostles  and  of  our  souls.  The 
miracle  produced  not  merely  a  rich  capture  of  fishes,  but  likewise  a 
rich  gain  of  graces.  When  the  bark  which  had  been  filled  by  the 
capture  almost  to  the  point  of  sinking  glided  quietly  over  the  calm  and 
lonesome  crest  of  the  lake,  then  the  greatness  and  the  majesty  of  Jesus 
rose  to  an  infinite  degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Being  in  the 
boat  with  the  almighty  Son  of  God,  he  was  so  near  Him.  But  how  far 
away,  how  infinitely  far  away  from  Him  was  a  poor,  weak  creature,  as  a 
poor,  miserable  sinner!  His  manly  power  now  collapses  in  view  of  the 
draught  of  fishes.  He  sinks  upon  his  knees  and  cries  out:  Lord,  depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man!  He  perceives  in  a  manner  the  mar 
velous,  the  mysterious  greatness  of  the  Lord,  and  now  he  lies  adoringly 
and  contritely  at  His  feet.  What  a  sublime  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  on  the  crest  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth!  Applications  of  our  sen 
timents  toward  the  Heart  of  Jesus  during  consecration,  after  communion, 
at  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  might  be  made:  how  we,  too, 
ought  to  be  inwardly  entirely  like  Peter! 

(0)  Christ  thinks  of  His  entire  Church  and  of  His  Kingdom  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Within  the  Heart  of  the  Lord  there  existed  a  still  deeper 
and  greater  thought.  He  wished  to  reveal,  through  this  miracle,  a 
mystery  of  His  Heart  and  of  His  love:  the  solicitude  for  the  Church  and 
for  all  souls  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  Peter  was  far  from  compre 
hending,  at  that  time,  this  thought  fully.  Later  on,  after  the  resurrec 
tion  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  He  comprehended  its  full  import.  We 
also  understand  the  depth  of  the  language  of  this  miracle,  which  origi 
nated  in  the  Heart  of  the  Redeemer.  The  bark  of  Peter  is  the  Church. 
The  lake  is  the  world.  Peter,  the  first  Pope,  and  his  successors  are  the 
fishers  of  men.  The  Lord  of  the  draught  of  fishes  is  the  Saviour  Him 
self.  He  occasioned  it,  orders  it,  and  blesses  it.  Peter  directs  the  work. 
His  fishing  net  is  the  sermon,  the  care  of  souls.  His  co-laborers  are  the 
Apostles,  their  successors  and  co-laborers.  This  is  a  rich,  an  immensely 
rich  draught  of  fishes.  Think  of  all  the  missions,  of  the  sermons,  and 
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the  entire  cure  of  souls  since  the  days  of  Peter  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  from  our  days  to  the  end  of  the  world;  of  the  papacy,  to  the  last  of 
parishes.  The  draught  of  the  fishes  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth  is  like  a 
lovely  promise  from  the  depth  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  He 
always  fulfils  more  and  more  gloriously  and  mightily  to  the  very  end  of 
days.  And  there  seems  to  come  from  the  Heart  of  the  Lord  and  descend 
into  our  hearts  a  serious  and  a  friendly  warning:  love  the  bark  of  Peter, 
love  the  Church!  Enter  into  the  net  of  this  lisher  of  men!  A  few  appli 
cations  concerning  the  hearing  of  sermons  or  fidelity  to  the  Church  fit 
naturally  into  this.  Thus  we  fulfil  one  of  the  desires  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  the  Saviour. 

And  when  we  consider  these  things,  when  we  see  how  the  Saviour  is 
solicitous  and  concerned  about  our  terrestrial  work,  about  our  spiritual 
work  and  about  the  continuation  of  His  gigantic  work  among  men 
through  the  Church,  then  we  cannot  but  humbly  and  contritely  love 
and  love  again,  to  the  very  end,  such  a  Heart  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  a  second  sermon  there  might  be  treated  very  appropriately: 
The  second  draught  of  fishes  with  its  accompanying  manifestations,  as 
a  sermon  on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  (John  21:  1-24.) 

(a)  Jesus  is  solicitous  about  the  least: 

(a.)  about  the  repast  of  His  Apostles  (the  coal-fire,  the  fish-fry,  and 
the  bread,  John  21:  9) ; 

(/3)  about  the  additions  to  this  lovely  repast  (the  rich  draught  of 
the  153  fishes,  John  21:  4-14); 

(b)  Jesus  is  solicitous  about  things  most  important: 

(a)  about  the  most  important  in  the  soul  of  Simon  and  of  all  souls: 
about  love:  Simon  diligis  Me?  (John  21:  15  sqq.) 

(ft)  about  the  most  important  in  the  world:  about  the  papacy,  which 
He  conferred  upon  Peter,  and  with  it  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  fishes 
great  and  small,  individually  counted  and  valued  in  the  one  net  of 
love,  which,  after  the  resurrection  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tears  no  more  (see  John  21:  n,  in  contrast  to  Luke  5:  6,  and  especially 
John  21 :  15-18). 

The  account  of  the  second  rich  draught  of  fishes  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  last  Gospel.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus,  the  entire  revelation  of 
His  heart  lay  open  before  His  own,  whom  He  calls  "little  children." 
And  what  is  the  last  question  which  mounts  to  His  lips,  from  the  depth 
of  the  Redeemer's  Heart:  Simon,  diligis  Me?  Simon,  lovest  thou  Me? 
And  when  in  the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart  we  should  look  into  the 
depth  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Redeemer,  after  having  recognized  in 
the  ecclesiastical  year  the  entire  life  of  the  Lord  and  His  continuation 
in  the  Church,  then  the  Lord  will  put  to  each  of  us  the  same  question: 
diligis  Me?  (Practical  indications.) 
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2.  Cycles  of  characteristic  portraits  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the 
Gospels.     Select  several  general,  but  very  prolific  lines  of  character,  and 
treat  them  in  a  homiletic  manner  with  several  concrete  historical  scenes, 
and  with  them  descend  into  the  deep,  in  order  to  discover  the  funda 
mental  thoughts  of  the  Redeemer's  Heart,  which  lie  hidden  in  certain 
scenes,  f.i.:  The  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  family  (the  marriage  at  Cana), 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  people  (the  necessities  of  the  people,  truth,  grace, 
courage,  consolation:    the    evening  at   Capharnaum  after   the  cure  of 
the  mother-in-law  of  St.  Peter:  Luke  4,  40  sqq.,  see  pp.  506,  509;  the  Heart 
of  Jesus  and  men  (Nicodemus) ;  the  Heart  of  Jesus  and  women  (the  Samari 
tan  woman  and  Mary  and  Martha);  the  Heart  of  Jesus  and  those  suffering 
(Mt.  Olive  —  point  out  the  inner  sentiment  of  the  suffering  Redeemer 
as  an  example);    the  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  joyful  (the  revelations  of  the 
risen  Saviour  to  Mary  Magdalen,  or,  f.i.,  the  Heart  of  Jesus  on  Easter- 
day:   all  the  revelations  of  the  whole  day,  compare  also  §  47,  p.  421  sqq., 
and  £  50,  p.  439).     With  these  themes  effective  applications  to  practical 
life  should  be  combined. 

3.  Sacred  Heart  homilies  on  entire  biblical  paragraphs,  f.i.,  homilies 
on    longer    biblical   combinations:    The   Last   Supper,    the    conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  with  the  Samaritan  woman  (f.i.,  the  coming  of  Jesus), 
the  words  of  Jesus:   a  word  of  Jesus  on  grace  (John  4,  1-16),  a  word  of 
Jesus  on  sin  (v.  7-20),  a  word  on   the  true  religion  (v.  24-39),  a  word 
of  Jesus  on    those  who   profess  the  true  religion   (v.  39-42).      Each  of 
these  divisions  of  thoughts  will  supply  a  sermon  which  might  lead  into 
the   very  depth  of   the   interior  of   the   Heart   of   the   Redeemer,  in   an 
exegetic  or   thematic   connection  with    the   conversation   of   the  Samar 
itan  woman,  and  which  might  also  penetrate  deeply  into  the  interior 
of  the  heart  of  man. 

Whenever  one  or  more  sermons  on  the  Sacred  Heart  are  delivered 
every  month  for  years,  then  it  is  advisable  to  treat  a  whole  portion  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  f.i. ,(2  year  of  II is  teaching  office,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
or  to  select  a  larger  portion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  wherein  the  glorious 
combinations  are  especially  considered.  In  such  a  case  the  scenes  ought 
to  be  narrated,  in  the  first  point  of  the  sermon,  in  a  striking  manner  and 
in  the  full  biblical  light,  and  then  explained,  or,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  events,  the  narrative  and  the  explanation  should  be  combined  in 
constantly  rising  points.  This,  however,  should  be  done  by  entering 
with  full  reverence  and  devotion  into  the  interior  sanctity  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  by  developing  the  thoughts,  the  sentiments,  the  demands, 
and  the  desires  of  the  Heart  of  the  Lord.  Such  sermons  on  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  are  veritable  and  artless  apologetics  of  devotion  and  make 
the  people  familiar  with  the  Gospels  and  their  spirit,  all  of  which  is 
of  an  inestimable  importance. 
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Another  method  consists  in  collecting  the  most  important  evangelical 
events  in  their  combination  and  under  certain  view-points  and  arranging 
them  according  to  an  ideal  cycle,  f.i.:  What  does  Jesus  think  of  faith? 
How  did  Jesus  lead  to  faith  ?  or:  Jesus'  school  of  faith  (which  might  also  be 
treated  in  several  sermons  on  some  striking  evangelical  scenes  and 
passages,  and  this  in  a  lovely  separate  exegesis.  Christ's  school  of 
suffering:  see  pp.  86,  87;  p.  345  sqq.). 

For  all  such  work  we  recommend  studies  and  meditations  according 
to  Grimm's  Life  of  Jesus,  according  to  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus,  accord 
ing  to  Knecht's  Bibelkommentar,  o;  directly  according  to  the  Gos 
pels  themselves.  (See  above,  the  chapter  on  the  Holy  Scripture, 
pp.  92-162,  especially  p.  149  sqq.;  compare  likewise  above:  Sermons 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  p.  324  sqq.;  cycles  of  homilies  on  Holy 
Scripture,  p.  305  sqq.;  the  days  of  Holy  Week,  p.  345  sqq.;  Easter  Sun 
day,  p.  421  sqq.;  Easter  Monday,  p.  441  sqq.;  Low  Sunday,  p.  454  sqq.; 
vigil  of  the  Ascension,  p.  490  sqq.  Compare  Hattler,  Skizzen  fur  Herz 
Jesu-Predigten.) 

§  70.   HOMILETIC  REMARKS  ON  THE  REST  OF  THE  SUNDAYS  AND 
THE  WEEKS  AFTER  PENTECOST 

I.  Homiletic  methods   in  general.     In   regard   to   the  Sundays 
after  Pentecost  we  recommend,  above  all: 

1.  Homilies  on  the  Gospels,  respectively  the  Epistles. 

2.  Cycles  in  closer  ideal  connection  with  the  liturgy. 

3.  Cycles  in  the  spirit  of   the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the 
liturgy. 

II.  Homilies   on   the   several   Sundays   after   Pentecost.      It    is 
an  exceedingly  grateful  task  to  deliver  occasionally,  on  Sundays 
after  Pentecost,  homilies  on  the  Sunday  Gospels,  and,  for  a  change, 
also  on  the  Epistles.    The  Life  of  Jesus  by  Grimm  and  by  Meschler, 
Knecht's  Bibelkommentar,  the  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  by 
Schegg,  Schanz,  Polzl,  Knabenbauer,  Loch,  and  Reischl's  notes, 
Sailer's,  Foerster's,  and  Eberhard's  homilies,  the  use  of  the  hom 
ilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  the  commentaries  of  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  who  is  always  of  great  service  to  a  preacher  —  all  these 
supply  the  richest  stimulation  to  the  preacher. 

(a)  The  homilies  should  be  really  exegetic  or  thematic.     (See 
above,  the  paragraph  on  Holy  Scripture,  p.  151  sqq.,  and  below, 
the  treatise  on  the  homily.) 

(b)  The  aim  should  be  to  introduce  the  people  more  deeply 
into  the  life  of  Jesus,  into  His  mysteries,  doctrines,  and  graces. 
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(c]  The  plan,  respectively  the  central  application,  should  be  so 
formed  that  the  same  view-points  be  not  too  often  repeated.  The 
other  repetitions  of  the  homiletic  exegesis  are  even  valuable, 
since  they  show  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Religion  always  in  a  new 
light. 

III.  A  cycle  of  Jiomilies  on  llic  several  Sundays  after  Pente 
cost.  Though  the  connection  of  the  Sundays  is  not  a  very  close 
one,  as,  f.i.,  during  Advent,  Epiphany,  Lent,  or  Eastertide,  still 
ideal  connections  cum  fnndamcnto  in  re  might  easily  and  naturally 
be  established  between  the  several  Gospels.  The  fundamental 
thought  we  have  already  developed  above  (p.  510),  and  more 
fully  below  (p.  537  sqq.). 

IV.  Cycles  of  sermons  which  are  connected  with  the  liturgy  only  in 
a  wider  sense.  A  want  of  a  closer  connection  of  these  Sundays  after 
Pentecost  make  this  time  especially  adapted  for  dogmatic  and  cate- 
chetic  cycles  of  sermons.  Such  cycles  of  sermons,  however,  are 
connected  with  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  time  of  the  eccle 
siastical  year  to  a  considerable  advantage,  f.i.: 

A.  Cycles  of  sermons  on  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  or  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.     Besides 
the    catechism    and    the    explanation   of    the    catechism    consult,    for 
original    and    practical   sketching  and    solid    material,   good  dogmatic 
works,  such  as  Scheeben,  Heinrich,  Hurtcr,  Pohle,  and  especially  the 
Apologetics  by  Hettinger,  Schanz   (III  vol.),  Gutberlet  (III  vol.),   the 
Handbooks  on  religion  by  Willmer,  and  we  recommend  most  especially 
the  thorough  work  of  Ch.  Willmer,  S.J.:   De  Christi  Ecclcsia,  libri  sex. 
Most  excellent  service  may  also  be  rendered  by:    J.  Specht,  die  Lehre 
von  der  Kirche  nach  clem  hi.  Augustin,  also  striking  sermons  by  Ket- 
U-ler,   Eoerster,   Eberhard,   Ehrler,   Fuessl,   Die  hi.   kath.   Kirche,   das 
grosse  Werk  Gottes.     Too  many  points  should  not  be  pressed  into  one 
sermon,  so  that  the  proofs  might  be  luminously  unfolded.     (See  below, 

P-   554-) 

B.  Cycles  of  sermons  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  connection  with  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi.     We  recommend  the  respective  and  striking 
parts  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theologies,  such  as  Schanz,  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments;  Gihr,  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  Sacraments;  Blaet- 
tler,  Manna  in  der  Wiiste.     See  above:  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  287; 
Holy  Thursday,  p.  362  sqq.;  Low  Sunday,  p.  451 ;  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
p.  521  sqq.,  also  p.  322,   p.  332. 

C.  Cycles  of  sermons  on  Christian  virtues  in  connection  with  the  gifts 
and  the  fruits  of  Pentecost.    (See  St.  Thomas,  II.  II.,  the  moral  theologies 
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by  Miiller,  Gopfert,  Lehmkuhl,  the  V.  vol.  of  the  Apologie  by  Weiss; 
see  above,  the  Octave  of  Pentecost.) 

Excursus  I.  The  combination  of  the  first  twelve  Sundays  after  Pente 
cost.  The  figures  denote  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.1 

i.  Love  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  as  a  starting-point  and  an  end: 
fruits  of  Pentecost,  Pentecostal  joy  and  life  (see  above,  pp.  505  and  515 
sqq.).  2.  The  banquet  of  (he  righteous  in  the  Kingdom  of  Clirist.  (Dom. 
infra  Oct.  Corporis  Christi,  p.  524.)  3.  The  return  of  tJic  sinners  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  (Gospel  of  the  lost  sheep  and  of  the  goat:  Jesus 
amongst  sinners;  compare  the  Epistle  on  the  danger  of  sin,  I  Pet.  5.) 
4.  The  draught  of  fishes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  first  Sunday  spoke 
of  the  gathering  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  this  one  speaks  rather  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  amidst  labor  (Gospel)  and 
suffering  (Epistle).  (Compare  our  sermon  on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  this 
Sunday,  p.  531.)  5.  True  morality  (inwardness)  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
(sacrifice  and  love).  Love  of  God  and  of  neighbor  (Gospel  of  Matt., 
c.  5;  compare  also  the  first  Sunday  and  p.  222  sqq.).  It  is  really  remark 
able  how  the  Church  returns  again  and  again  to  the  principal  command 
ments  of  love.  Do  not  many  preachers  overlook  these  suggestions  of  the 
Church?  6.  Providence  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Gospel  of  the  second 
multiplication  of  the  bread,  see  also  p.  287),  or  the  food  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  (mystical),  or  the  real  laborers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (the 
co-operating  Apostles  and  their  successors  as  servants  of  the  word  and 
of  the  grace  of  God,  or  the  school  of  the  Apostles,  education  in  the  King 
dom  of  Christ).2  7.  False  prop/lets  of  the  false  Kingdom  of  Christ  (the 
Gospel  of  the  false  prophets).  8.  Learning  from  the  children  of  the  world 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  children  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
may  learn  something  from  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  world :  to 
apply  all  prudence  and  all  means  in  order  to  enter  through  the  narrow 
gate  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Gospel  of  the  unjust  steward). 
The  goods  of  this  earth  should  be  converted  into  means  and  ways  for 
heaven.  As  the  children  of  the  world  attempt  to  attain  terrestrial 
prosperity  by  all  possible  means,  so,  too,  should  the  children  of  God 
select  all  possible  (legitimate)  means  and  ways  to  attain  eternal  salva 
tion.  The  Lord  praises  prudence :  the  "virtus  morum  directrix  in  singulis 
casibus  per  media  apta  adfincm."  As  the  serpent  strives  to  creep  through 
everywhere  and  thus  to  save  its  head,  so,  too,  should  we  strive  to  pass 
through  all  ways  and  all  our  duties  without  sin.  As  the  dove,  simple  and 
plain  and  without  cunning,  pure  and  white,  ilies  through  the  blue  sky, 
so  should  we  be  plain  and  simple  and  seek  among  all  things  that  which 

1  More  explicit  homiletic-exegetic  treatment,  sketching,  and  general  plans  will  be 
furnished  in  the  supplement. 

2  Compare  herewith:  A.  Meyenberg,  Aus  der  Apostelschule,  p.  54  sqq.     Luzern. 
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is  necessary:  estate  prudcntcs  sicut  scrpcntes,  et  simplices  sicut  columbae 
(Matt.  10:  1 6)  ul  sic  transcamus  per  bona  temporalia,  ut  non  amittamus 
acterna  (prayer  of  the  Church).  So  should  we  administer  and  use  the 
11  bona  temporalia"  the  "  mammon  iniquitatis"  money  and  possessions,  that 
we  might  make  the  poor,  their  families,  their  guardian  angels,  their 
departed  souls,  our  friends,  who,  by  prayer,  by  sacrificial  atonements, 
by  intercessions,  might  promote  our  entrance  into  the  eternal  mansions 
of  heaven.  9.  The  curse  of  Christ  on  the  children  of  the  world,  who  refuse 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Gospel:  Jesus  weeps  over  Jerusalem). 

10.  Humility,  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  from  within  (Gospel 
of    the   pharisee   and    the   publican).     Humble   prayer   and   contrition 
reconcile    the   sinner   to    God.     Pride   begets   self-righteousness.     It   is 
remarkable  how  often  and  how  indefatigably  the  Church  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  real,  upright,  the  honest  and  unfeigned  inwardness;  an 
admonition  to  preachers  which  is  not  always  followed.      (See  n.  i  and  5.) 

11.  Grace,  the,  foundation  of  tJic  Kingdom  of  Christ.     Whenever  grace  is 
added  to  humility,  to  poverty  in  spirit,  there  the  real  foundation  is  laid. 
This  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  parable  of  the  publican.     The 
cure  of  the  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  city  of  Decapolis  on  the 
nth  Sunday,  with  that  memorable  Epheta,  was  already,  inmost  ancient 
days  of  the  Church,  regarded  and  is  still  so  to  this  day,  the  touching 
symbol  of  grace,  of  the  first  and  all  succeeding  graces  which  open  our 
being,  our  reason,  our  will,  and  our  feeling  for  the  supernatural.     (See 
j).  87  sqq.;  p.  40,}  sqq.;   p.  502,  4).1     12.  The  pinnacle  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.     The  twelfth  Sunday  brings  the  cycle  of  thoughts  to  a  certain 
termination.     The  first  Sunday  solemnly  announced  love  —  and  after  all 
the  glorious  developments  this  Sunday  returns  again  to  love.     Again  it 
is  remarkable  with  what  an  emphasis  the  love  of  neighbor  is  again  intro 
duced  as  the  virtue  inseparable  from  the  love  of  God,  as  the  mark  of 
the  love  of   God  and  the  election  by  God.     The  Gospel  brings:    (a)  a 
word  on  the  command  of  the  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor;   (6)  a 
touching  example  of  love  of  neighbor:   the  Good  Samaritan:  who  helps 
a  through  love,  (3  through  compassion,  y  personally,  8  without  regard 
of  person,  e  practically,  £  powerfully,  completely,  and  unselfishly.    And 
after  having  meditated  for  one  year  upon  this  glorious  Gospel  of  love  in 
its  literal  sense,  then  in  the  next  year  it  will  invite  us  to  descend  into 
the  depths  of  its  mystic,  spiritual  sense.      Christ  points  to  Himself  as 
the  Good  Samaritan,  who  descended  from  the  Jerusalem  of  heaven  to  the 
Jericho  of  this  earth.      He    saw  sinful  humanity  fall   amidst    robbers 

1  This  is  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  sense  and  significance  of  sacramental 
signs  and  ceremonies.  (Compare  p.  282,  p.  290.)  Also:  The  word  of  God  opens 
our  souls  to  Jesus  and  things  divine,  Epistle,  see  p.  400.  The  grace  of  God  leads 
Jesus  and  things  divine  into  us  (Gospel,  see  p.  88  and  406). 
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(Satan,  the  world,  and  sin),  deprived  of  grace,  lying  half-dead  on  the 
wayside,  and  He  took  care  of  it  through  His  doctrine,  His  sacraments, 
His  redemption,  and  bound  its  wounds  and  brought  it  into  the  inn  of 
the  Church  established  by  Him,  after  having  paid  all  by  His  most 
precious  blood. 

When  looking  up  confidently  to  this  Good  Samaritan:  Fidudam 
talem  habemus  per  Christum  ad  Deum:  non  quod  sujjidentcs  simus  cogitare 
aliquid  a  nobis  quasi  ex  nobis;  sed  sufficicntia  nostra  ex  Deo  est  (Epistle, 
II  Cor.  c.  3),  when  contemplating  the  immeasurable  love  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  we  hear  the  command  of  the  love 
of  God  and  of  men  with  the  glorious  command:  "go  and  do  likewise," 
then  the  entire  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  also  opened  to  us,  of 
which  the  Saviour  Himself  testifies  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel: 
Beati  oculi,  qui  vidcnt  quod  vos  lidctis.  Dico  cnim  I'obis  quod  multi  cnim 
prophctae  ct  rcges  valuer  unt  vidcrc  quac  i'os  lidctis,  ct  non  viderunt:  ct 
aiidirc,  quac  auditis,  ct  non  audicrunt.  But  all  this  glory  avails  us  naught 
unless  we  love  God  and  our  neighbor  practically.  The  twelfth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  is,  as  it  were,  a  renewed  and  terminating  Pentecostal 
feast  of  love.  Its  thoughts  began  with  the  Saturday  after  Pentecost 
(see  pp.  506  sqq.,  509  sqq.,  511  sqq.),  and  are  now  gathered  into  the  infi 
nite,  the  luminating,  and  the  warming  sun  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Good  Samaritan.  This  Sunday  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  and  offers  one  of  the  most  beautiful  occasions  for  a 
sermon. 

The  following  Sundays  might  also  be  connected  in  a  similar  way: 
Excursus  II.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.  In  a  certain  sense  the  time  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  Sunday  forms  a  second  concentrated  cycle  which,  however,  is 
more  freely  constituted  than  the  first. 

i3th  Sunday.  The  old  and  the  new  Kingdom  of  God.  Poor  leprous 
humanity  and  the  healer  of  leprosy,  (a)  The  law  of  the  Old  Testament 
desired  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  sin,  to  make  conviction  of  sin 
vivid;  men  are  sinful,  leprous  before  God:  quid  ergo  lex?  Profiler 
transgressiones  posila  est.  (The  Epistle  of  this  Sunday,  Gal.,  c.  3).  The 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  imperfect  really  added  to  the  natural, 
revealed,  and  supernatural  law,  and  had  at  the  same  time  the  task,  with 
the  natural  law  promulgated  by  conscience,  and  yet  more  than  this,  the 
task  of  awakening  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  to  bring  it  out.  It  was 
intended  to  bring  men  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  many  transgressions 
they  committed,  of  how  much  personal  sin  had  been  increased  on  the 
basis  of  original  sin;  of  how  necessary,  therefore,  a  Redeemer  is.  This 
one  Redeemer  is  Christ  (Epistle,  Gal.,  c.  3).  (b)  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of 
today  heals  ten  lepers;  millions  of  mental  and  spiritual  lepers  He  healed 
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through  baptism  and  penance,  through  perfect  contrition,  through  the 
power  of  atonement  in  consecration.  The  preacher  should  emphasize 
the  one  or  the  other  point  and  show  how  cither  baptism  or  penance  or 
contrition  or  consecration  heal  leprosy  (directly  or  indirectly).  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  law,  with  all  its  precepts  and  sacrifices,  intended  to 
proclaim  that:  Sin  is  within  you!  You  are  lepers!  The  New  Testa 
ment  desires  to  proclaim  to  us,  above  all,  that:  Grace,  life  is  given  you! 
There  is  no  more  room  for  sin!  (Rom.,  c.  6;  see  p.  162).  The  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacrifices  and  the  sacraments  will  guide  and 
strengthen  us  so  that  we  may  obtain  this  second  life  of  grace,  preserve 
it  at  all  cost,  and  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  if  lost,  to  restore  it  again  at 
all  cost. 

The  law  of  the  NewT  Testament  is  first  and  above  all  the  law  of 
grace.  Grace  first  enters  the  soul.  Grace  renews  the  essence  and  the 
life  of  the  soul.  The  law  of  Christ  is  a  precept,  a  command  only  from  a 
secondary  consideration.  Whenever  it  announces  precepts  and  com 
mands,  whenever  it  utters  a  deep  cry  in  the  soul,  such  as:  "  TJiou  shall" 
whenever  it  appears  as  a  divine  imperative  in  a  thousand  cases,  then  it 
merely  desires  to  show  the  ways  of  life,  and  to  give  the  ways  and  the 
means  of  grace,  which  is  already  in  the  soul,  or  must  be  brought  back 
again  before  everything  else  into  the  soul.  Grace  itself  is  the  law.  It 
justifies  us  interiorly  —  without  grace,  the  very  laws  of  the  Gospel 
themselves  would  be  but  dead  letters.  And  without  the  living  spirit 
the  letter  killeth.  (Compare  these  great  conceptions  in  St.  Paul,  es 
pecially  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians,  and  herewith  the  articles  of  St. 
Thomas  in  quaestiones  106-109  of  I,  II,  especially  the  homiletically 
precious  articles  i,  2,  3,  qu.  106.) 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  heal  leprosy  of  sin  in  the  new  kingdom, 
in  order  that  the  law  of  grace  may  prevail.  The  thirteenth  Sunday  re 
minds  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  of  souls  of  his  most  important  task:  to 
preserve,  by  all  means,  sanctifying  grace  in  his  parish.  Upon  the  field 
of  sanctifying  grace  it  is  well  to  sow.  The  preacher  ought  therefore 
always  reawaken  an  interest  for  this  the  first  —  for  "life,"  for  sanctifying 
grace.  But  he  should  emphasize  fear  of  mortal  sin  not  too  exclusively. 
The  preacher  doubtlessly  acts  wrongly  who  represents  the  leprosy  of 
mortal  sin  as  a  common  thing,  as  an  everyday  occurrence  in  public 
life,  as  if  Christians  were  in  general  a  massa  condcmnata.  The  preacher 
should  rather  show  how  comparatively  easy  it  is  for  us,  assisted  by  the 
gigantic  forces  which  God  places  at  our  disposal,  to  preserve  ourselves 
against  mortal  sin,  and  to  regain  life  and  grace.  We  recommend  most 
urgently,  upon  the  background  of  the  just  developed  thoughts,  such 
themes  as:  How  is  the  parish  secured  against  mortal  sin?  How  do  we 
preserve  the  life  of  the  soul?  (a)  Every  night  by  perfect  contrition. 
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(b)  By  perfect  contrition  at  the  beginning  (confiteor)  of  mass,  (c)  By 
the  sacrificial  atonement  at  consecration,  (d)  By  the  constantly  re 
newed  resolution:  No  more  mortal  sin  (non  regnct  ergo  pcccatum  in 
corporc  vcstro  mortali!  Rom.,  c.  6);  but  above  all,  (e)  by  frequent  con 
fession,  whenever  possible,  according  to  time,  position,  circumstances, 
and  avocations.  Such  points,  treated  in  brief  and  rapid  and  substan 
tially  explained  climaxes,  are  of  genuine  invaluable  benefit,  and  a  direct 
practical  addition  to  the  word  of  Jesus:  jugum  meum  suave  cst  ct  onus 
mcum  leve,  ct  invcnictis  requiem  pro  animabus  vestris.  Courage  and 
confidence  to  live  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  to  secure  and  to  regain  grace 
when  lost,  should  abound  more  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  possibly 
too  often  asserted  that:  You  should,  you  should,  and  you  must  and  you 
must!  and  too  little  care  is  taken  that  we  all  "have  life  and  have  it 
abundantly."  (Compare  herewith  p.  72.)  Such  are  the  unique,  funda 
mental  thoughts  of  this  Sunday.  But  they  will  not  be  found  if  the 
Epistle  —  the  only  key  thereof  —  be  neglected.  This  Sunday  is  pre 
cisely  a  splendid  proof  of  how  fruitful  an  Epistle,  in  itself  very  difficult 
and  apparently  written  for  the  settlement  of  a  quarrel  long  ago  in 
Galitia,  might  be,  provided  its  substantial  thoughts  are  seized  upon 
and  it  be  practically  interpreted.  Upon  this  occasion  we  would 
again  emphasize  the  great  practical  thoughts  of  the  II.  II.  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  often  puts  a  practical  casuistic  moral  theology  in  the 
shade.  All  things  should  terminate  in  the  central  application :  gratitude 
for  the  grace  of  the  New  Testament  in  sentiment  and  in  deed  (see 
Gospel  and  p.  112,  4). 

1 4th  Sunday.  The  happy  life  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  God.  i.  "A70 
one  can  serve  two  masters.''  The  Gospel  announces  this  principle  most 
forcibly  (Exegesis).  The  Epistle  (Gal.  5)  calls  those  masters  who  rise 
up  besides  and  against  God,  and  who  wish  to  make  us  servants  and 
slaves:  these  are  the  " opera  carnis"  which  the  Apostle  enumerates  and 
from  which  the  preacher  should  select  one  or  the  other  to  present  them 
as  idolatry  and  as  an  attempt  to  serve  two  masters:  qui  talia  agunt, 
rcgnum  Dei  non  consequently. 

2.  But  if  we  serve  the  one  master  —  the  Lord  —  then  we  will 
be  happy:  (a)  From  within:  the  soul  becomes  a  veritable  paradise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  spite  of  all  self  crucifixion,  in  the  joy  of  the 
conscience  in  a  certain  security  of  grace,  in  progress,  though  it 
be  only  gradual  (end  of  the  Epistle) .  (6)  From  without:  life  is  placed 
under  a  special  divine  providence:  happiness,  blessings,  events  of 
fortune,  all  lie  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  cares  for  the  lilies  and  for  the 
grass  of  the  field  (Gospel,  Matt.,  c.  6).  This  Sunday  announces,  con 
sidered  from  another  view,  the  kingdom  of  divine  providence  in  behalf 
of  all  men,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  Christians.  (The  splendid 
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and  deeply  sensitive  argumenta  a  minors  ad  majus  of  the  Gospel  may 
also  be  utilized.) 

1 5th  Sunday.  The  great  miracle  worker  in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 
Christ  Jesus.  (The  Gospel  of  the  young  man  of  Nain.)  Again  the 
Church  returns  with  a  predilection  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  (a) 
Describe,  f.i.,  the  miracle  worker  in  the  literal  sense,  in  order  to  create 
a  new  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  em 
phasize  faith  in  Him.  This  may  be  done  by  a  clear  and  deep  feeling 
homily  on  the  Gospel  (see  Grimm  and  Meschler)  or  by  a  description  of 
the  scries  of  miracles  of  Christ,  from  which  His  divinity  constantly  looms 
more  gloriously,  f.i.,  of  Nairn  i  shortly  thereafter),  the  calming  of  the  storm 
at  sea  (immediately  following),  Gergesa  and  the  exorcism  of  the  devils 
(shortly  after  this),  the  woman  suffering  of  a  flowing  of  blood,  and  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  (immediately  after  the  landing  from  Gergesa).  Com 
pare  pp.  731,  732,  or  show  (/>)  the  spiritual  miracle  worker  and  raiser  of 
the  dead  (sec  the  Gospel  and  the  homily  of  the  breviary  of  this  Sunday; 
compare  the  same  Gospel  and  the  homily  of  the  breviary  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Monica,  May  4;  again  compare  the  same  Gospel  with  the  entire 
liturgy  of  the  fourth  week  of  Lent:  Feria  V.  post  Dom.  IV.  Quadragesimae: 
see  above,  pp.  289-292).  An  application  to  grace,  justification,  baptism, 
penance,  or  to  the  entire  Christian  life  would  be  very  natural,  also  to  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Again,  these  Gospels  of  the  raising  of  the 
dead  might  induce  the  preacher  also  to  treat  dogmatic  themes  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  —  the  significance  of  the  Christian  death,  etc. 
Another  concept  is  presented  by  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the 
Epistle  (Gal.,  c.  5  and  6).  The  merciful  love  of  Christ  appears  in  the 
Gospel.  In  the  Epistle  the  Apostle  depicts  (partly)  the  merciful  love 
of  the  Christians.  If  the  twelfth  Sunday  insisted  mainly  on  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy,  the  Sunday  of  today  refers  mainly  to  the  spiritual  rela 
tion  of  our  neighbor.  What  an  extent  of  self  love,  of  egoism,  of  envy, 
hardheartedness,  and  want  of  love,  of  censoriousness,  heartless  aban 
donment  and  neglect  of  our  fallen  fellow-men  we  meet  often  even  in 
Christian  circles,  without  the  least  thought  of  what  might  have  happened 
to  us  under  similar  training  and  in  different  circumstances.  Read  the 
Epistle  and  meditate  on  it  under  this  point  of  view,  and  compare  the 
spirit  of  the  splendid  words  of  the  Apostle  with  the  spirit  which  reigns 
here  and  there  in  parishes,  in  families,  and  which  oftcner  creates  egoists 
than  Christians.  The  mutual  life  of  Christians  ought  rather  be  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  a  consolation  to  the  sorrowful  and  the  afflicted, 
a  compassion  for  our  fellow-men,  a  sowing  of  the  good  seed  in  many 
furrows.  Then  the  sermon  becomes  a  practical  examination  of  con 
science  on  mutual  awakening  and  edification.  The  preacher  should 
cultivate  the  spiritus  lenitatis,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  in  the  Epistle, 
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that  spirit  of  meekness  toward  our  neighbor,  in  which  the  one  carries  the 
burden  of  the  other,  the  noble  spirit  of  a  stirring  activity  for  our  neigh 
bor,  of  which  the  same  Apostle  says:  ergo  dum  tern  pus  habemus,  operemur 
bonum  ad  omnes,  maxime  autem  ad  domesticos  fidci.  (See  P.  Pesch: 
Der  Christ  im  Weltleben.) 

i6th  Sunday.  The  service  of  God  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ:  Sunday 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Gospel  of  the  dropsical  person  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  gives  us  an  artless  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  sanctification  of  Sunday,  f.i.:  I.  Theme:  Sunday  brings  rest  in  God 
and  for  God.  (a)  Rest  for  God,  i.e.,  rest  from  work  in  general,  especially 
from  laborious,  servile,  and  corporal  work,  to  gain  room,  time,  and  leisure 
for  God,  for  religious  service,  (a)  The  obligation  of  this  Sunday  rest 
(compare  some  moral  theology),  (ft)  The  true  and  the  false  excuses  in 
regard  to  this  obligation,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  this  Sunday 
(compare  a  moral  theology),  (b)  Rest  in  God.  The  Sunday  docs  not 
intend  a  rest  for  laziness  or  for  dissipation;  the  Sunday  most  assuredly 
permits,  aye,  the  very  precept  of  Sunday  intends  noble  recreation  and 
the  strengthening  of  tired  and  worn  out  energy;  but,  above  all,  the 
Sunday  intends  to  furnish  us:  rest  in  God,  rest  for  the  service  of  God: 

(a)  The  essence  of  religious  worship:   its  exaltation,  its  dignity,  and  its 
blessing,     (ft)  Duties  in  regard  to  divine  worship,     (y)  The  desires  and 
advices  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  divine  worship.     (See  in  the  alpha 
betical  index:    mass,  divine  worship,  parochial  service,  Sunday).     II. 
Theme:  Jesus  heals  on  the  Sabbath:  (a)  In  the  Gospel:  a  short  exegesis. 

(b)  Amongst  us  by  the  word  of  God  (every  resolution  formed  in  a  sermon 
heals),  by  the  atonements  of  God  (atonement  in  consecration,  practically 
and  dramatically  presented  as  a  cure.     Compare  below  in  the  catecheti 
cal  studies,  pp.  773,  774),  by  the  sacraments  of  God.     III.  Theme:   False 
and  true  excuses  on  Sundays  (in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  today). 
IV.   Theme:  How  should  we  heal  others  on  Sunday?     (a)  by  a  partici 
pation  in  prayer  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  (of  the  mass)  for  them,  (b) 
By  participation  in  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  for  all,  and 
especially  for  the  parish.     (Explain  the  duty  of  the  application  by  the 
pastor),     (c)  By  works  of  charity:  visits  to  the  sick,  to  the  poor,  Catholic 
family  life  on  Sundays,  Catholic  societies.     All  of  this  effects  a  healing: 
"licet  sabbato  curare."     The  spirit  of  these  works,  in  the  Gospel.     V. 
Theme    (homily):    Occasional    instructions  of    the  Lord:    (a)    On   the 
spirit  of  exterior  worship  (I.  part  of  the  Gospel);    (b)  on  the  spirit  of 
interior  worship:  humility  (II.  part  of  the  Gospel).    VI.  Theme:  The  great 
healing  on   the   Sabbath:    sacred   consecration.     Explain   the   healing 
sacrifice  of  the  atonement  and  of  intercession  and  present  all  this  in  the 
grand  thought  of  the  Epistle  of  this  Sunday:    there  we  learn  with  all 
the  saints  the  height,  the  depth,  the  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
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cross  and  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  surpasses  all  human  understanding. 
(Ephes.,  c.  3,  p.  282,  and  note  i,  and  p.  505.)  l 

iyth.  Sunday.  The  essence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Church 
always  returns  to  the  main  precept.  The  preacher  should  never  overlook 
this.  Love  is  the  being  and  the  essence  of  Christian  life  and  of  Christian 
perfection.  A  word  on  the  principal  commandment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  (i.  part  of  the  Gospel).  A  word  on  the  principal  power  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  who  stands  back  of  the  principal  commandment 
(Epistle),  or  in  relation  to  the  Epistle:  a  principal  person,  a  principal 
commandment,  a  principal  power  (grace),  or:  unity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ:  One  Lord  (Christ,  see  the  Gospel:  Dixit  Dominus,  etc.,  and  the 
Epistle  nuns  Dominus).  One  body  (the  Church).  One  baptism  (those 
who  belong  spiritually  and  corporally,  fully  and  entirely,  and  those  who 
only  belong  in  a  wider  sense  —  spiritually — to  the  Church).  One  Spirit 
(who  conducts  all). 

The  autumnal  Ember-days.  (Very  appropriate  for  a  preparatory 
sermon  on  Sunday:  see  pp.  274-278). 

1 8th  Sunday.  The  poiccr  of  forgiving  sin  in  tJic  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
This  Sunday  is  a  well-planned  supplement  to  the  thirteenth  Sunday 
after  Pentecost.  There  the  life  of  grace  is  emphasized,  here  its  main 
means  is  presented:  "forgiveness  of  sin,  through  the  Son  of  Man,"  and 
"through  the  sons  of  men  as  His  successors."  (Eully  treated  above, 
pp.  308-310.) 

igth  Sunday.  The  great  banquet  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
literal  sense:  The  truth  and  the  grace  of  Christ  are  the  banquet  proffered 
to  all  nations,  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  pagans.  The  Jews,  as  a  people, 
rejected  the  invitation.  The  punishment  hereof  is  described  in  the 
Gospel:  missis  cxercitibus  suis,  pcrdidit  homicidas  illos  (the  murderers  of 
Christ)  ct  cii'itatcm  illorum  succcndit  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the 
arch  of  triumph  of  Titus  in  the  Roman  Forum  is  still  today  a  witness  of 
the  fulfilment  of  these  words).  The  nations  which  lined  the  highways 
and  roads  of  the  world's  history  are  all  invited.  They  come,  but  not 
all  that  belong  to  them,  in  the  nuptial  garment.  Each  must  wear  the 
garment  of  grace.  Otherwise  he  will  be  rejected.  Many,  aye  all,  are 
invited,  but  compared  to  the  immeasurable  love  of  the  King,  only  a  few 
are  finally  selected.  (Historical  sermons,  see  p.  115,  n.  8,  p.  137  sqq., 
n.  21;  pp.  141  sqq.,  257  sqq.)  Or:  Holy  Communion,  the  great  banquet 
of  the  nations  —  now  a  grand  picture !  Compare  the  Lauda  Sion: 

1  A  thought  on  the  Gospel:  Man  is  worth  more  than  a  sheep,  than  a  domestic 
animal  —  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus:  (a)  considered  naturally:  (a)  according  to  the  body 
(anatomically),  (/8)  according  to  the  spirit.  Some  proofs  of  the  substantiality  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (b)  considered  supernaturally,  grace  and  happiness. 
See  A.  M.,  Eine  Weile  des  Nachdenkens  iiber  die  Seele. 
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sumit  unus,  sumunt  millc,  etc.  (See  also  the  Sunday  within  the  octave 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  IV.  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  287  sqq.)  * 

2oth  Sunday.  Faith  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  particular:  the 
ruler  of  Capharnaum.  (See  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu;  Meschler,  The  Life  of 
Jesus.)  Before  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  the  Church  once  more 
reviews  the  foundations.  The  Gospel  describes  the  half-faith  and  its 
reproach;  the  complete  faith  and  its  help.  A  splendid  homiletic  antith 
esis  might  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  Gospel  of  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  Epiphany,  of  the  ruler  of  Capharnaum:  half-faith;  full-faith,  or 
educating  faith;  an  educated  faith.  Compare  our  thoughts  on  faith 
on  Epiphany,  on  Holy  Saturday,  on  Easter,  and  in  the  plans  of  the 
cycles  after  Easter,  p.  448  sqq. 

2ist  Sunday.  An  account  of  the  stewardship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth.  The  Church  after  having  reviewed  the  foundations,  points  to 
its  completion:  through  the  Gospel  of  accountability  and  the  unmerciful 
servant:  (a)  in  the  seriousness  of  the  account  demanded  of  men:  "vult 
rationcm  poncrc  cum  scrcis  suis,"  already  here  and  again  on  the  day  of 
death :  (b)  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  behalf  of  men  at  this  account.  God 
remits  the  entire  and  dreadful  guilt  of  grievous  sins  (compare  the  calcu 
lations  of  money):  (c)  in  strictly  prescribed  mercy  at  the  account  de 
manded,  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-men.  Here  the  point  of  this  splendid 
parable  should  be  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  main  idea  should  not 
be  overlooked  on  this  Sunday.  What  an  immeasurable  debt  does  the 
Lord  not  remit  to  us  in  holy  mass,  in  contrition,  and  in  confession! 
How  contemptible,  revolting,  scandalous  and  condemnable  is,  therefore, 
the  heartless  condemnation  and  abandonment  of  our  fallen  fellow- 
creatures,  the  hypocritical  and  cruel  judgment  of  the  proletariat  and 
of  certain  classes.  Even  to  those  who  have  been  condemned  and 
punished  personal  mercy  must  be  extended.  Unnecessary  severity, 
heartless  positiveness,  cunning  litigiosity,  insolent  and  sordid  boasting  of 
money-bags  and  gold-chests  —  even  in  legitimate  contentions  and  trans 
actions,  etc.  —  all  these  are  to  be  severely  condemned.  On  the  back 
ground  of  the  intensely  felt  and  bleeding  love  manifested  by  the  Son  of 
God  on  Calvary  and  in  the  confessional  —  where  He  longs  to  remit  our 
entire  and  immeasurable  guilt — •  every  species  of  severity  is  strongly 
condemned.  Here  the  preacher  might  awaken  an  interest  in  charity 
in  all  who,  in  some  sense  or  other,  have  become  debtors  to  humanity, 
and  he  might  introduce  the  Christian  and  the  social  significance  of 
the  sanitaria  for  drink-cure,  of  the  reformatory  and  corrective  insti 
tutions,  of  societies  for  dismissed  prisoners  and  criminals,  of  asylums 
for  the  fallen,  etc.,  etc.  We  again  emphasize,  in  connection  with 
the  liturgy,  how  great  the  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to  show  that  love 

1  P.  32  and  33,  also  confession  and  communion. 
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and  especially  the  love  of  neighbor  belongs  to  the  essence  of  religion,  that 
there  can  be  no  exception  or  dispensation  to  this  command,  that  a 
religiosity  which  would  kneel  before  the  altars,  but  shuts  the  hearts  to 
fellow-men,  is  a  false  religiosity.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  innumerable  venial  sins  against  charity,  especially  the  many  smaller 
ones,  but  still  full  of  conscious  malice,  everywhere  prepare  impediments 
to  the  straight  way  to  heaven  and  weaken  within  us  the  fruits  of  holy  mass 
and  Holy  Communion  and  hinder  the  gaining  of  indulgences,  corrupt  our 
character,  and  accumulate  an  inexpressibly  great  guilt  for  purgatory: 
Et  iratus  dominits  cjus,  tradidit  cum  tortoribus  quoad  usque  rcddcrct  uni- 
1'crsnm  dcbitum.  Sic  ct  Pater  nicus  coclcstis  facict  vobis,  si  non  rcmiscritis 
unusquisquc  fratri  suo  dc  cordibus  I'cslris.  This  Sunday  is  the  royal 
school  of  pardon,  of  forgiveness,  of  remission,  of  the  union  of  love  and 
justice,  of  mild  judgment  in  all  spheres,  after  we  ourselves  have  obtained 
God's  most  merciful  judgment. 

22(1  Sunday.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  State.  The  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  earth  and  the  kingdoms  which  are  in  and  of  this 
world.  Rcdditc  ergo  quac  sunt  L'acsaris  Cacsari  el  quac  sunt  Dei,  Deo 
(Gospel  of  the  coin  and  the  tax-question).  There  are  great  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  contained  in  this  expression  of  Jesus. 

((/)  The  State  is  also  a  creation  of  God.  What  is  a  nation?  What 
is  a  State?  An  extended  and  well-established  and  perfected  family. 
Man  lives  not  for  himself.  He  cannot.  We  all  have  some  aim.  There 
fore,  we  belong  to  each  other.  The  Almighty  speaks  to  all:  ego  merces 
tua  magna  nimis.1  I  am  thy  reward  exceedingly  great.  Christ  there 
fore  desires  to  form  all  men  into  one  family.  This  family  is  the  Church 
of  God.  But  even  in  the  natural  and  temporal  affairs  man  is  not  for 
himself  alone.  We  all  enter  into  this  world  most  helpless,  more  helpless 
than  any  other  creatures.  Notice  how  long  a  child  requires  careful 
corporal  attention.  Even  our  mind  is  not  awakened  without  help, 
without  education  through  others.  And  what  about  the  grown-up  man? 
Even  he  cannot  secure  his  spiritual  and  corporal  success  alone.  The 
one  requires  the  other.  The  one  class  is  supplemented  by  the  other,  as 
"the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  were  to  say: 
because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of 
the  body?  and  if  the  ear  should  say:  because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not 
of  the  body:  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?  If  the  whole  body  were 
the  eye,  where  would  be  the  hearing?  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where 
would  be  the  smelling?  But  now  God  hath  set  the  members,  every 
one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him.  .  .  .  And  the  eye 
cannot  say  to  the  hand:  I  need  not  thy  help;  nor  again  the  hand  to  the 
feet:  I  have  no  need  of  you."  2  Just  so  do  we  men  require  each  other, 

1  Genes.  15:  i;  Apoc.  22:  12.  2 1  Cor.  12:  14-22. 
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one  avocation  is  supplemented  by  the  other,  one  class  by  another.  And 
human  love  which  dwells  in  the  soul,  and  speech  wherewith  we  hold 
mutual  intercourse,  the  impulse  to  communicate  our  thoughts,  the  joy 
to  unite  with  others  for  peaceful  and  powerful  actions  and  works,  all 
these  tell  us:  we  belong  to  each  other. 

But,  whatever  is  found  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  men  — 
that  belongs  to  human  nature.  Or,  let  us  express  it  more  simply  and 
better:  that,  the  merciful  creator  has  placed  into  our  souls.  Therefore, 
He  has  us  born  into  the  family  and  He  surrounds  the  cradle  of  the  child 
with  a  mother's  love  and  a  father's  protection. 

But  the  family  alone  cannot  attain  its  aim  in  things  that  are  common. 
The  family  needs  the  spiritual  and  corporal  help  of  others.  In  union 
there  is  strength.  Through  union  the  family  attains  in  a  more  secure 
and  easy  and  richer  way,  aye,  even  in  abundance,  all  that  the  members 
need  for  the  common  good.  Thus  communities  arise  from  families  and 
from  classes  related  to  each  other,  which  mutually  aid  each  other.  The 
communities  are  nothing  more  than  a  union  of  several  families  under  a 
general  direction,  under  a  common  head. 

When  families  are  extended,  when  communities  become  enlarged 
and  new  ones  are  formed,  then  there  is  need  of  a  greater  and  more  splen 
did  combination.  Men  wish  to  remain  united  in  a  certain  sphere,  to 
aid  each  other  as  friends,  to  help  each  other  in  their  social  wants  and 
inclinations,  and  maintain  right  and  order  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Thus 
a  constantly  wider  social  bond  is  created.  Within  such  a  bond  all 
relations  must  be  legally  arranged.  Legal  protection  against  all  manner 
of  attacks  and  for  all  beneficial  enterprises  are  necessary.  Thus  arises 
the  proper  community  life  —  the  State  —  the  bond  of  country,  and  what 
is  this  but  one  great,  finally  established,  numerous,  and  glorious  family?1 

Family  —  oh  beautiful  word !  The  people  of  a  small  or  large  country 
should  be  one  family.  How  deeply  we  feel  the  necessity  of  this  in  days 
and  in  places  when  fellow-citizens  have  sacrificed  their  blood  and  life 
for  the  preservation  of  country,  and  have  saved  it  as  a  precious  heritage 
for  later  times  and  centuries:  Indeed,  we  feel  so  much  like  a  family  of 
brothers  in  our  country  —  one  for  all!  all  for  one. 

Thus  States  arise  to  furnish  rich,  secure,  and  sufficient  means  for 
the  happiness  and  the  blessing  of  each  individual,  of  the  families  and  the 
communities  in  order  to  foster  reasonable  rights,  to  protect  and  to  supplement 
by  -wise  laws  the  natural  rights,  to  declare  justice  and  punish  the  trans 
gressor  of  the  law,  and  all  this  for  the  common  weal  of  the  great  family 
of  our  terrestrial  country.  This  all  lies  in  the  nature  of  man;  it  is  there 
fore  the  will  of  God,  God's  own  ordinance!  for  the  Almighty  is  the 

1  See  the  Encyclica  of  Leo  XIII,  of  Nov.  1885  on  the  Christian  State  and  of  May 
15,  1891,  on  the  Labor  Question. 
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creator  of  human  nature.  Thus  the  fatherland  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
God's  protection  is  over  its  origin  and  existence.  The  words  of  the 
Apostle  also  apply  to  our  country:  "  Omnc  datum  optimum  et  omnc  donum 
pcrfcdum  dcsursum  cst,  dcsccndcns  a  Patrc  luminum."  "  Every  best  gift, 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights."1  (See  p.  223.)  The  Spirit  of  God  Himself  has  implanted  into 
our  hearts  the  aim  of  community  life,  the  life  of  brotherhood.  For  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  love,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  origin  of  every  concordant 
effort.  The  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  closely  allied  to  every  family. 
He  blesses  every  noble  union,  but  He  mostly  pours  out  upon  families 
and  communities  and  stations  and  classes,  united  for  the  common  good 
of  a  country,  the  fulness  of  His  blessing.  u  Spiritus  ubi  vult  spiral"  "  the 
Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will.1'2 

Aye,  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  over  places  and  fields,  where  the 
people  have  lived  for  centuries,  where  they  have  preserved  their  strength, 
gained  their  victories,  and  practised  their  Christian,  civic  virtues.  The 
Spirit  of  God  breatheth  on  people  and  tills  them  with  the  riches  of  His 
love. 

But  no  society  can  exist  without  authority,  without  a  certain  degree 
of  government  or  direction.  In  the  family  there  exists  parental  authority. 
Parental  power  is  an  image  of  the  government  and  the  power  of  God 
Himself:  "  a  quo  omnis  patcrnitas  in  codis  ct  in  terra,"  of  whom  all 
paternity  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.3 

Thus  there  appears,  likewise,  in  the  community  and  the  State  a 
superiority,  a  direction,  a  government,  a  head.  Without  superiority, 
which  fosters  and  protects  that  right  and  power,  the  right  of  all  and  the 
common  good  of  all,  the  country  would  suffer.  But  who  gives  one  man 
authority  over  another?  a  right  to  govern  his  equals?  Who  gives 
the  State  the  right  to  enact  laws?  or  to  decide  even  in  matters  of  life 
and  of  death?  There  is  but  one  answer:  Divine  Providence.  God  has 
created  humanity  to  live  in  one  family,  in  one  community,  in  one  State. 
He  has  created  humanity  so  that  it  cannot  live  without  authority.  Where, 
therefore,  legitimate  authority  appears,  there  it  is  an  instrument,  an 
image  of  divine  providence.  " Non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo:"  There  is  no 
power,  but  from  God.4  Therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  says  in  the  Proverbs: 
"Per  me  rcgcs  regnant  ct  Icgum  conditores  justa  decernunt:  per  me  principes 
imperant  ct  potentcs  decernunt  justitiam:"  By  me  kings  reign,  and  law 
givers  decree  just  things.  By  me  princes  rule,  and  the  mighty  decree 
justice.5  Let  us  not  overlook  these  wrords  which  the  Almighty  pro 
nounces  so  pointedly:  "By  me."  Wherever  rightful  authority  appears, 
wherever  power  of  government  is  employed,  be  it  in  the  hands  of  a  mon- 

1  James  1:17.  2  John  3:  8.  3  Ephes.  3:  15. 

4  Rom.  13:  i  sqq.  &  Proverbs  8:  15  sqq. 
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arch,  or  of  a  ruler,  or  by  an  entire  republican  people,  there  God  is  repre 
sented,  there  deeds  are  performed  in  the  power  and  in  the  name  of  God : 
Per  me  legum  conditores  justa  dccernunt:  by  me  lawgivers  enact  justice. 
Therefore,  the  State  has  authority  and  power  which  no  society,  no 
combination  can  ascribe  to  its  members,  and  it  has  duties  which  no 
private  person  can  discharge  toward  another.  Therefore  the  people 
have  a  sacred  right  to  defend  the  power  which  is  placed  into  their  hands 
or  the  legitimate  authority  by  which  they  are  governed,  even  by  the 
power  of  arms  against  all  foreign  intruders  and  all  arrogant  upstarts. 
For  the  same  reason  Christian  sentiment  condemns  revolution  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  authority.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the  Almighty 
Himself,  Whose  providence  reigns  over  the  authority  of  countries.  But, 
precisely  therefore,  no  authority  has  a  right  to  govern  arbitrarily  nor 
wrhimsically,  and  may  never  consider  a  majority  without  regard  to  God's 
holy  laws.  God  determines,  finally,  what  is  right  and  wrong,  what  is 
good  and  evil.  God's  will  is  our  eternal  law.  This  will  of  God  is  an 
nounced  through  every  conscience.  Aye,  more,  oh  Christian,  oh 
Catholic  people!  One  is  your  lawgiver:1  Jesus  Christ,  yesterday,  today, 
and  the  same  forever.2  He  has  proclaimed  most  clearly  and  plainly  the 
will  of  God  for  us.  His  Church  does  it  to  this  day.  This  law  of  Christ, 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  no  authority  can  abrogate,  no  majority 
displace.  Against  the  law  of  Christ  there  is  no  initiative  and  no  revision. 
No  earthly  power  may  rise  up  against  this  sacred  law.  No  resolution 
of  any  majority  can  annul  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  law  of 
Christ  penetrates  the  authority  and  the  people,  the  more  wisely  and 
happily  will  the  country  be  governed.  Therefore,  the  State  should 
protect  the  Kingdom  of  God,  His  Church  on  earth,  so  that  she  might 
pass  as  a  benign  angel  of  benediction  over  the  people  and  found  and 
accomplish  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  men.  The  whole  country  should 
rest  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ  Jesus:  "For  other  foundations  no 
man  can  lay,  but  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  3 

Thus  the  State  is  not  merely  an  image  of  power,  of  force,  and  of 
authority,  armed  with  the  law  and  the  sword,  it  is  not  a  mere  necessary 
evil,  but  it  is  something  exalted  and  mighty;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
something  beautiful,  something  mild  and  paternal.  Something  divine 
moves  within  it.  For  the  State  comes  from  God.  It  is  the  representa 
tive  of  God  in  temporal  affairs.  "It  is  God's  minister  for  good  and  for 
evil."  4 

There  still  remains  one  thought.  All  power  is  from  God.  But  he 
who  exercises  the  power  and  government  in  the  several  States,  depends 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  several  States.  Our  holy  Catholic  Church 

1  James  4:  12.  2  Heb.  13:  8.  3  I  Cor.  3:  n. 

4  Rom.  13:  4.     See  also  Meschler,  The  Gift  of  Pentecost,  p.  351. 
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alone  has  the  task  of  gathering  all  men  into  one  kingdom,  under  one  holy 
constitution.  The  earthly  communities  have  been  formed  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  the  co-operation  of  men  by  peaceful  conquests  and  by  bloody 
wars  and  crises.  But  there  reigns  over  all  the  permitting  and  directing 
providence.  God  stretches  His  powerful  arm  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  ordains  all  things  most  lovingly.1  There  is  scarcely  any  truth  so 
splendidly  and  so  deep-feelingly  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture  as  this: 
"He  who  Himself  giveth  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  He  hath  made 
of  one  man  the  whole  human  race,  that  it  may  dwell  upon  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  determined  appointed  times  and  limits  for  their 
habitation,  and  that  they  should  seek  God  whom  they  might  haply  feel 
and  find  since  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.2  For  the  punishment 
of  pride,  and  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  sin,  God  divided  the  one  race 
of  people  into  small  fractions,  as  it  were,  at  Babel,  and  selected  from  them 
one  people  for  Himself.  From  this  one  people  the  Redeemer  was  to 
come  forth,  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed.  "When  the  Most 
High  divided  the  nations,  He  placed  the  limits  of  the  tribes  according 
to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel."  3  It  is  well  known  how  wonderfully 
the  Eternal  directed  and  educated  this  people.  But  the  pagan  nations 
also,  who  went  astray  like  lost  sheep,  each  following  his  own  path,  He 
did  not  forget.  He  rewarded  the  good  which  they  did.  At  times  He 
was  their  just  judge.  The  pagan  nations  were  even  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  punish  faithless  Israel.  But  when  kings  and  kingdoms 
did  not  conform  to  His  plans,  when  they  attempted  to  destroy  His 
chosen  people,  small  and  insignificant  as  it  was,  then  He  cast  them  like 
worthless  tools  aside.  (See  p.  114  sqq.) 

Assyria  had  made  a  powerful  conquest.  It,  too,  was  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  punishment  of  nations,  and  especially  of 
Israel.  And  now  Assur  became  overbearing  in  his  success.  "I  have 
found,"  so  it  boasts,  "  the  strength  of  the  people  as  a  nest:  and  as  eggs 
are  gathered  that  are  left,  so  have  I  gathered  all  the  earth:  and  there 
was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  made  the  least 
noise."  Then  the  Almighty  reminds  the  haughty  empire  that  it  was  but 
the  rod  of  His  anger  and  the  staff  of  His  hand:  "Shall  the  ax  boast  of 
itself  against  him  that  cutteth  with  it?  or  shall  the  saw  exalt  itself  against 
him  by  whom  it  is  drawn?  " 4  Therefore  Assyria  itself  was  now  punished 
and  stricken,  but  Israel,  humiliated  and  reformed,  attained  its  liberty 
again,  "  and  it  shall  lean  upon  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  truth."5 
Behold  the  protection  and  the  providence  of  God  over  the  rise  and  the 
fall,  the  prosperity  and  the  adversity  of  States. 

Or,  look  at  Christian  times! 

1  See  Wisdom  8:  i.  2  Acts  of  the  Apostles  17:  25-28.  3  Isaias  10:  14. 

4  Isaias  10:  15.  6  Isaias  10:  20. 
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There  Christ  stands  and  says  to  the  Jews:  "This  generation  shall 
not  pass  away  till  all  this  (He  means  His  prophecies  of  the  Last  Judgment) 
shall  be  fulfilled."  And  what  occurs?  Home,  country,  and  the  Holy 
City  are  taken  from  the  Jews:  but  they  still  exist  as  a  race,  as  a  people 
without  a  home,  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  And  why?  Be 
cause  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  plans  of  God  —  because  God's 
providence  willed  it  so,  because  the  plans  of  God  are  not  yet  fulfilled  in 
this  people.  Behold  the  sway  of  God  in  the  rise  and  the  fall  of 
nations! 

And  still  one  more  example  out  of  many  others! 

Who  was  it  that  in  the  first  centuries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris 
tian  age,  disposed  matters  so  that  far-off  nations  of  the  North  and  of  the 
East,  driven  by  necessity,  and  still  more  guided  by  an  irresistible  long 
ing  of  the  soul,  went  forth  and  inundated  the  whole  of  Europe? 

And  they  invaded  countries,  carrying  destruction  before  them,  and 
they  were  met  by  the  messengers  of  Christ  with  their  great  commission : 
"Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  And  the  wild  barbarians 
gathered  around  the  cross;  they  became  a  Christian  people,  and  formed 
well-regulated  States  • —  a  new  glorious  civilization  arose.  Is  this  mere 
chance?  No  —  it  is  God's  protection  over  the  formation  of  States. 
(Upon  the  backgound,  possibly  in  connection  with  Heb.  n,  several 
arguments  on  the  disposition  and  direction  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  destiny 
of  one's  own  country  might  be  introduced.)  The  State  is  a  creation  of 
God. 

(6)  We  have  very  serious  and  sacred  obligations  also  toward  the 
State. 

(aa]  Patriotism. 

(66)  Virtues  and  obligations  based  on  love  of  country.  (Compare, 
above  all,  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII:  de  constitntione  cimtatum  and  de 
praecipuis  ctiium  Christianorum  ojficiis.  See  also  the  excellent  brochure 
of  Dr.  Egger,  Bishop  of  St.  Gall,  on  patriotism.)  Emphasize  especially 
the  justice  which  considers  and  regards  our  fellow-citizens,  in  as  far 
as  they  are  separated  from  us,  and  are  independent  and  endowed  with 
sacred  and  inviolable  and  individual  rights,  which  we  must  respect, 
honor,  and  appreciate:  Thou  art  not  alone  in  the  land!  Justice,  in  rela 
tion  to  high  and  low,  to  the  private  individual  and  to  the  State,  to  the 
citizen  and  the  official,  is  the  marrow,  the  very  frame  of  the  organism 
of  the  land:  reddite,  quae  sunt  Caesaris,  Caesari.  On  this  background 
describe  love,  which  regards  all  fellow-citizens  and  the  whole  land  and 
treats  it  as  united  to  us  by  natural  and  supernatural  God-given  bonds: 
Be  no  egoist  in  the  land,  but  a  Christian.  In  this  light  awaken  a  sense 
for  the  common  good,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  good  of  the 
State,  for  enterprises  of  general  utility,  for  mutual  aids,  etc.  Love  is 
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the  very  heart  of  a  land  and  of  a  people.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
Christian  judgment  of  true  and  false  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the  necessary, 
permissible,  and  false  and  just  liberty  of  faith  and  of  worship,  and  of 
tolerance  might  be  introduced.  Rich  material  for  this  is  provided  in 
the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on:  Liberty.  (Compare  Cathrein,  S.J., 
Moral  philosophic,  2  ed.,  p.  92,  and  II.  pp.  509  sqq.,  555  sqq.) 

(c)  Church  and  State,  religion  and  civilization,  heavenly  and  terres 
trial  obligations  are  not  contradictory.  They  are  welded  in  the  eternal 
law  of  God,  in  the  one  will  of  God.  These  thoughts  are  splendidly 
treated  in  the  last  circular  letter  of  Leo  XIII  as  Archbishop  of  Perugia. 
(Compare  above  p.  104  and  note  i ;  compare  our  thoughts,  p.  119,  n.  14.) 
The  same  exalted  view  of  God  and  of  the  world  speaks  from  every  en 
cyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  The  most  popular  thought  is  treated  in  the  en 
cyclical  on  the  Rosary  of  1893,  part  III.  We  shall  here  translate  the 
most  prolific  passages. 

"Amain  evil  for  which  an  effective  remedy  must  be  found  has  received 
its  practical  and  widest  expansion  just  among  our  own  contemporaries. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  ancient  times  men  also  clung,  and  many  very 
passionately,  to  temporal  things.  But  they  did  not  despise  the  eternal 
things  completely  and  entirely.  Even  the  intellectual  pagans  taught 
that  this  terrestrial  life  is  a  mere  shelter  for  us,  not  a  home,  but  a  hut 
to  rest  on  the  way,  not  a  perpetual  abode.  But  our  present  \vorldings 
chase  after  the  fleeting  goods  of  the  world  with  the  expressed  purpose 
not  merely  to  obliterate  the  idea  of  a  better  country  in  the  blessed 
future,  but  —  be  it  said  to  their  greatest  shame  —  to  destroy  it  positively 
and  to  expunge  it  completely.  In  vain  does  St.  Paul  appeal  to  their 
souls  in  these  words:  'We  have  not  here  a  lasting  city,  but  we  seek  one 
that  is  to  come!'  '  But  where  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  be 
found?  We  first  strike  upon  a  widely  spread  prejudice.  It  is  thought 
that  a  consideration  of  an  eternal  home  destroys  love  for  our  terrestrial 
country  and  is  therefore  dangerous  to  the  State.  But  there  can  be  no 
more  despicable  and  groundless  assertion  than  this.  For  it  lies  by  no 
means  in  the  essence  and  the  nature  of  eternal  goods  to  absorb  the  minds 
of  men  so  exclusively  that  they  would  become  drawn  away  completely 
and  entirely  from  a  reasonable  care  of  this  terrestrial  life.  True,  Christ 
Himself  proclaimed  the  command:  'Seek,  above  all,  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  but  He  established  no  command  which  says:  'Abandon  all  else.' 
The  use  of  temporal  goods  and  of  decent  pleasures  connected  therewith 
may  even  serve  to  increase  and  to  reward  virtue.  But  the  prosperity 
and  the  culture  of  the  terrestrial  State,  whereby  the  community  life  of 
mortals  is  created  and  beautified,  is  precisely  an  image  of  the  splendor 
and  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Therefore,  in  all  these  things 

1  Heb.  13,  14. 
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there  is  nothing  unjust  for  reasonable  men,  or  even  in  slightest  contra 
diction  to  the  divine  intention,  for  God  is  the  author  of  nature  and  of 
grace.  He  does  not  wish  the  one  to  impede  the  other:  He  does  not 
desire  war  between  the  two.  The  terrestrial  and  the  heavenly  should 
establish  a  bond  of  friendship;  nature  and  grace  should  be  our  guides. 
Thus  we  shall  enter  upon  a  lighter  way  into  heaven,  for  which  we  mortals 
were  born. 

"  But  sensual  worldings,  controlled  solely  and  alone  by  self-love, 
cling  in  their  common,  low  sensuality,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  aims  only 
to  transitory  and  earthly  things.  Thus  they  are  incapable  of  raising 
themselves  to  anything  higher.  Instead  of  passing  from  the  visible 
goods  and  enjoyment  of  this  earth  to  the  desire  of  heavenly  things,  they 
completely  lose  sight  of  eternity  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  con 
dition  unworthy  of  man.  Divine  justice  could  scarcely  permit  a  severer 
punishment  to  befall  such  unhappy  beings  than  to  have  them  forget 
thoughts  of  the  eternal  completely  and  to  chase  after  the  things  that  are 
sensual,  during  their  whole  life. 

"  But  the  friends  of  the  rosary  will  surely  escape  this  danger,  they 
who  frequently  and  devoutly  meditate  on  the  glorious  mysteries.  For 
these  mysteries  present  to  the  Christian  mind  the  clearest  light  for  a 
view  of  heavenly  things.  The  dim  earthly  eye  discovers  them  not,  it 
is  true.  But  faith  gives  us  an  unshakable  conviction  that  God  has 
prepared  them  for  those  who  love  Him.  This  is,  therefore,  the  prayer 
of  the  mysteries  directed  to  us:  Death  is  not  an  extinction  which  robs 
and  destroys  all  things — it  is  only  a  passage  to  another  world.  Here  we 
are  enlightened:  the  way  to  heaven  is  open  to  all.  And  when  we  see 
Christ,  as  He  returns  therein,  then  we  will  remember  His  glorious  prom 
ise:  'I  go  to  prepare  a  home  for  you.'  Here  we  receive  the  consoling 
doctrine:  a  time  shall  come,  when  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
your  eyes,  and  neither  sorrow  nor  woe,  nor  pain  shall  be  any  more,  but 
we  shall  always  be  with  the  Lord,  like  unto  God,  because  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is,  and  we  shall  be  satiated  at  the  stream  of  His  joy,  as  co- 
citizens  of  the  saints,  in  the  eternally  happy  company  of  our  Queen  and 
our  Mother.  This  meditation  necessarily  creates  some  flames  within 
our  souls.  It  will  bring  home  to  us  that  grand  saying  of  a  holy  spiritual 
man:  'How  disgusted  I  am  with  the  earth,  when  I  contemplate  heaven,' 
and  it  carries  within  itself  the  sweet  consolation  that  the  momentary 
and  the  light  weight  of  our  sorrows  effects  an  eternal  weight  of  glory 
within  us.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  proper  way  to  unite  time  with 
eternity,  the  terrestrial  State  with  the  heavenly  City.  This  is  the  one 
great  school  of  strong  and  of  lofty  souls.  And  if  these  are  numerous, 
then  the  dignity  and  the  renown  of  the  State  is  impregnable.  Then 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  will  flourish  as  an  image  of  God 
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Himself,  who  is  the  author  and  the  eternal  source  of  all  truth,  of  all 
goodness,  and  of  all  beauty." 

23d  Sunday.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  beyond.  The  Gospel  of  the 
raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  is  well  adapted  —  especially  in  con 
nection  with  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Gospel  —  for  a  homily  on : 
Jesus  the  Saviour  in  misery  (the  disease  of  the  little  daughter,  of  the 
woman  suffering  of  issue  of  blood),  in  need  (account  of  the  death  of 
the  daughter  whilst  on  the  way) ,  and  in  death  (the  raising  of  the  daughter) , 
with  the  central  application:  there  is  an  eternal  Saviour,  an  eternal 
help:  an  immortality  in  the  glory  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.  (This 
Sunday  often  occurs  near  the  feasts  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls.)  The 
fundamental  thought  of  the  Sunday  might  also  suggest  the  theme: 
Immortality  (natural  and  supernatural  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  See  A.  Meyenberg,  Eine  Weile  des  Nachdenkens  iiber  die  Seele, 
Luzern,  1904),  glory  (the  glorified  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
risen  body).  From  this  you  may  conclude:  nostra  autem  conversatio 
in  coclis  cst,  etc.,  from  the  Epistle  of  the  day  (Philipp.  c.  3  and  4).  The 
Gospel  also  invites  a  sort  of  a  view  back  into  the  solemn  life  of  Jesus, 
since  it  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  grand  series  of  miracles  of  Jesus:  Jesus, 
the  Lord  of  the  sea  (the  storm  at  sea) ;  the  Lord  of  hearts  (the  storm  at 
sea :  the  calming  of  the  storm  in  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles) ;  the  Lord 
of  hell  (the  exorcism  of  the  devils  in  Gergesa  on  the  following  day) ;  the 
Lord  of  sickness  and  of  need  (the  woman  suffering  of  an  issue  of  blood  — 
on  the  same  day  —  after  the  crossing  of  the  sea) ;  the  Lord  and  King 
of  His  power  (the  woman  suffering  of  the  issue  of  blood:  "a  power 
went  forth  from  me");  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  (the  raising  of  the 
daughter).1  Such  a  help  is  Jesus  for  us!  (See  p.  137,  n.  21.) 

24th  Sunday,  and  the  following.  The  inserted  Sundays  after  Epiph 
any,  when  necessary  with  an  altered  Introit,  see  above,  pp.  236-246, 
also  p.  820. 

The  last  Sunday.  See  below,  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
PP-  556,  569- 

§  71.  THE  THOUGHT  OF  THE  KINGDOM.    FOR  THE  SUNDAYS 

AFTER  PENTECOST.     DEVELOPED  ACCORDING  TO  A 

DOGMATIC-CATECHETIC  CYCLE  ON  THE  CHURCH 

A  plan  of  a  cycle,  i.  Christ  the  architect  of  the  Church.  Proofs 
from  the  Gospels:  the  Church,  the  life-work  of  Christ.  (Compare  Grimm, 
Leben  Jesu,  Schanz,  Apol.  III.  vol.  "The  Kingdom  of  God.") 

2.    The  Holy  Ghost,  the  finisher  and  the  mmfier  of  the  Church,      (a)  As 

1  See  A.  Meyenberg,  Aus  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1899),  p.  36  sqq.     Compare  also 
Lohmann,  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  93-113. 
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depicted  by  Christ.  (6)  As  sent  by  Christ,  (c}  As  He  operates  in  the 
Church,  (a,  b,  and  c,  are  also  adapted  for  separate  sermons.)  See  also 
Specht:  Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  nach  dem  hi.  Augustin:  der  hi. 
Geist  das  Lebensprinzip  der  Kirche,  p.  53  sqq. 

3.  The  Church  —  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  Church — in  the  entire  Holy  Scripture,     [(a)  A  review  of  i,  2,  3, 
f.i.,  the  word:  "  Church"  in  Holy  Scripture,    (b)  The  images  of  the  Church 
in  Holy  Scripture,     (c)  The  idea  of  the  Church  in  Holy  Scripture.]     Com 
pare  Schanz,  Apol.  vol.  IV.  §  3,  p.  53  sqq.,  I,  II,  IV.   [No.  4  might  like 
wise  be  divided  into  several  sermons:    the  bark  of  Christ,  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Bride  of  Christ.]     (See  Willmer,  de 
ecclesia  Ch.  constituta  per  modum  corporis  vivi  et  animati,  p.  85  sqq.) 

5.  The  Church  of  most  ancient  days,     (a)  Her  foundation:    the  pri 
macy,     (b)  Her  edifice.     (See  Hettinger,  Apol.  III.  §  13,  p.  411,  possibly 
down  to  Irenasus.) 

6.  The  Church  according  to  St.  Augustin  (selections  from   Specht: 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  nach  dem  hi.  Augustin). 

7.  The  great  characteristics  of  the  Church:  the  one  and  the  only  Church. 
(See  Schanz,  Apol.  III.  §  6,  p.  91;  Willmer,  Handbook,  §  51,  p.  115;  Will 
mer:  de  ecclesia  Chris ti,  c.  3,  A.  I,  pp.  503-540.) 

8.  The  holy  Church.     (Schanz,  I  c.,  §  10,  p.  298;  Willmer,  de  ecclesia 
Christi,  lib.  V.  c.  3,  A.  IV.  p.  597.) 

9.  The  Catholic  Church  (Schanz,  I  c.,  §  7,  p.  180;  Willmer,  de  ecclesia 
Christi,  lib.  V.  c.  3,  A.  II.  p.  540). 

10.  Why  do  we  call  our  Church  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?     (a) 
Were  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  Roman  Catholics?     Why  are 
we  Roman  Catholics? 

11.  The  Apostolic  Church.     (Compare  Schanz,  Apol.    Ill,  §  9,  p. 
247    sqq.)     Segur,    short   answers    to    the   most   important   objections 
against  holy  religion;   Willmer,  Handbook  of  religion,  where  the  correct 
and  the  false  conception  of  the  truth  is  splendidly  treated  (§  208,  p.  452). 
The  thesis  reads:  The  membership  of  this  Church  a  necessary  means  of 
salvation:  also  §§  206  and  207,  pp.  448  and  449. 

12.  The  only  sanctifying  Church.     (See  Schanz,  Apolog.  Ill,  §   9, 
p.  247   sqq.    Segur,  1.  c.;  Willmer's  Comp.  of  the   Catholic  Religion, 
wherein  the  correct  conception  of   this   truth  is  splendidly  explained 
(§  208,  p.  452).     The  thesis  is:  Membership  in  the  Church  a  necessary 
means  of  salvation;  also  §§  206  and  207,  pp.  448  and  449). 

13.  The  indestructible  Church. 

14.  The  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  papacy.     What  does  the  Gospel 
teach?     (Compare,  Schmid,  Peter  in  Rome;   Schanz,  I  c.  p.  436.)     The 
primacy  of  St.  Peter:    (a)  the  preparation;    (b)  the  promise;    (c)  the 
meaning  and  the  extent;   (d]  the  transmission  of  the  primacy,  or:  How 
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did  Christ  establish  the  foundation  of  the  Church?  (a)  How  did  He 
plan  it?  (ft)  How  did  He  lay  it':*  This  matter  might  also  be  divided 
into  various  sermons,  in  a  productive  manner. 

15.  T fie  foundation  of  the  Church.     The  papacy  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

16.  The  foundation  of  the  Church:    What  did  Peter  in  Rome?     (See, 
f.i.,  Schmid,  Peter  in  Rome;  Schanz,  Apol.  Ill,  §  13,  p.  436  sqq.;  Willmer, 
dc  ccclcsia  Christ i,  lib.  II,  Art.  i  and  2,  p.  196  sqq.;  Specht,  dieLehredes 
hi.  Aug.  HI.  c.  pp.    124,    154.     Compare  the    Innsbrucker   Zeitschrift 
ftir  kath.  Theologie,    1902,  I  and  II,  quartalheft:   Petrus,  Bishof  von 
Rome,  p.  33  sqq,.  p.  225  sqq.,  by  A.  A.  Kneller.) 

17.  The  foundation  of  the  Church:  the  papacy  during  the  first  century. 
See  Schanz,  Apol.  p.  13,  p.  447  sqq.;    Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  I.,  n.  196-246,  n.  296-302,  n.  539  sqq. 

18.  The  foundation  of  the  Church:    the  infallible  teaching  office  of  the 
Popes:   What  does  Holy  Scripture  teach? 

19.  The  foundation  of  the  Church:    the  infallible  leaching  authority 
of  the  Pope:    What  does  history  teach?     (See  Schanz,  I  c.,  §  14,  p.  478 
sqq.) 

20.  The  foundation   of  the  Church:    great  Popes:    Peter,   the  Pope- 
martyrs,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Gregory  VII. 

21.  The  foundation  of  the  Church.     Its  continuation  in  spite  of  the 
mistakes  of  some  of  the  Popes  in  the  course  of  history  (an  apologetic 
treatment).     See   p.    252. 

22.  The  constitution  of  the  Church:   bishops  and  priests. 

23.  The  constitution  of  the  Church:  the  clergy  and  the  laity  (compare 
Specht,  Lehre  v.  d.  Kirche  n.  d.  hi.  Aug.  Ill  c.,  §  17,  p.  105  sqq.).    Very 
interesting  and  striking  material.     (Compare  Heiner's  Kirchenrecht.) 

24.  The  Christian  people  in  the  Church:  (a)  its  unity;   (b)  its  sanctity 
through  the  Church. 

25.  The  Church  a  free  daughter  of  God  (non  sumus  ancillae  filii  sed 
liber ae.   Gal.  4,  31.     See  above,  p.   289). 

26.  The  Church  a  teacher  (see  above,  the  cycle  after  Easter,  p.  497 
sqq.     Compare  also  pp.  1-14,  and  especially  p.  4,  note  2-5). 

27.  The  Church  a  master:    the  precepts  of  the  Church.     (Compare 
above,  2d  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  278  sqq.) 

28.  The  Church  a  mother.     (For  the  whole  see  p.  764  sqq.) 

§  72.  THE  CONCLUDING  FEASTS  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 

YEAR 

I.    The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  —  the  conclud 
ing  feast.     The  feast  is: 

i.   A  review  of  the  life  of  Mary  upon  earth:   "She  hath  chosen 
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the  better  part  on  earth."  (a)  Grace:  "full  of  grace."  (b)  The 
word  of  God:  "She  preserved  the  words  of  Jesus  and  concerning 
Jesus  in  her  heart."  In  a  more  exalted  manner  it  may  be  said  of 
her:  sedens  secus  pedes  Domini,  andiebat  verbum  illius  (Gospel). 
No  grace  from  without  (the  word  of  God)  and  no  grace  from  within 
was  lost  in  her.  She  chose:  (c)  a  ceaseless  co-operation.  In  so 
much  she  was  also  like  unto  Martha:  satagebat  circa  frequens  mini- 
sterium:  in  the  days  of  labor,  of  care,  and  of  being  united  with  and 
separated  from  Him,  in  the  hours  of  holy  joy  and  of  inexpressible 
sorrow,  at  Nazareth,  in  the  temple,  at  Cana,  at  the  separation 
and  in  the  messianic  rejection,  on  Calvary  and  on  Easter-day. 
But  her  frequens  ministcrium,  her  restless  service,  was  dominated 
by  the  one  thought:  Porro  umim  cst  ncccssarium.  (Compare  the 
morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  with  Christ,  Candlemas,  p.  58, 
and  the  sorrowful  Friday  with  Good  Friday,  p.  300  sqq.)  The 
Epistle  describes  most  splendidly  (in  the  scnsu  accommodate)  this 
taking  root  of  divine  wisdom  in  Mary  on  earth,  Mary's  growing 
up  in  pure  sanctity  and  glory,  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  like  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  and  like  the  palm  trees  of  Cades.  And  along  with 
her  Christ  took  root  among  His  people  and  grew  like  a  giant  tree 
of  Lebanon,  like  a  giant  palm  of  all  the  people.  A  glorious,  aromat- 
ical  balm,  worthy  of  God,  rises  to  heaven:  the  virtues  of  Christ 
and  their  imitation  by  Mary.  Mary  is  the  Bride  of  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles,  who  now  returns  home  to  her  Bridegroom. 
2.  A  review  of  her  life  in  heaven. 

(a)  The  fulness  of  grace  becomes  in  her  a  fulness  of  glory: 
full  of  grace,  full  of  glory:  pukhra  cs  ct  decora!  sedens  secus  pedes 
Domini  in  acternum! 

(b)  Her  fulness  of  labor  and  of  suffering  becomes  to  her  a  ful 
ness  of  reward:    the  frequens  ministerium  becomes  a  receiving  of 
service  and  being  filled  by  the  stream  of  divine  joy.     (Compare, 
also,  Ps.  1 8  and  44  of  the  office,  applied  to  Mary.)    Nigra  (through 
suffering)  sed  formosa! 

(c)  The  dignity  of  motherhood  becomes  to  her  an  eternally 
glorified  maternal  joy:    The  glorified  Son  glorifies  His  Mother. 
(Compare  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.)     He 
does  not  merely  glorify  her  soul.     Also  the  body,  which  bore  Him, 
becomes  of  itself  and  uniquely  glorious  —  even  before  the  last  day 
it  is  taken  up  into  heaven  and  is  glorified.     It,  like  the  body  of 
Jesus,  should  not  see  corruption. 
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(d)  The  office  of  mediatrix  brings  her  a  co-rejoicing  with  mil 
lions,  whose   salvation   she  has  obtained:    "Ye  are  my  crown." 
(Phil.  4:1.)     She  co-operated  in  the  salvation  of  the  millions  who 
through  her  reached  Jesus. 

(e)  The  friendship  of  all  the  angels  and  the  saints  secures  for 
her  the  kingdom  of  all  angels  and  saints:    Assumpta  est  Maria: 
gaudet  exercitus  angelorum!    Alleluia!    Rcginacoeli!    Regina  Apos- 
tolontm,  mar ty rum,  confcssorum,  virginum! 

(/)  All  things  are  first  brought  to  her  by  Christ,  the  unveiled, 
the  glorified  One:  optima  pars,  qitae  non  auferetur  ab  ea.  Vide- 
bimus  cum  sicuti  est.  How  Mary  shall  see  Him! 

The  doctrine  of  the  corporal  assumption  of  Mary  is  not  a  dogma, 
but  contained  in  the  magisterium  ordinarium  of  the  Church.  The 
dogmatic  proof  of  congruity,  as  well  as  the  testimonies  of  tradition, 
are  especially  richly  and  interestingly  presented  by  Scheeben, 
Dogmat.  Ill,  B,  §  281,  pp.  570-599.  The  preacher  will  there  find 
glorious  treasures.  See  also  Hurter,  Heinrich,  and  Willmer  on  the 
same  subject. 

X.B.  The  ideas  developed  on  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  might  also  be  applied  in  a  scnsu  accommodate  to  this  most 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord.  (See  p.  490  sqq.) 

II.  The  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary — as  a  concluding  feast. 
In  the  rosary  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  and  Mary  are  reflected. 

1.  We  contemplate  the  rosary  of  Mary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  life,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  the  more  deeply.     (Oration.) 

2.  We   imitate  in   the   rosary   that  which  is   contained  in    the 
mysteries  of  the  rosary  (Oration) : 

(a]  The  quiet  obligation  of  prayer,  of  labor,  and  of  perfection 
(the  joyful  mysteries). 

(b}   The  heavy  carriage  of  the  cross  (the  sorrowful  mysteries). 
(c)   In  all  the  eternal  thoughts  (the  glorious  mysteries,  p.  613,  f.). 

3.  We    obtain  what   the   mysteries   promise:    our   resurrection, 
our  ascension  into  heaven,  our  assumption  and  coronation,  if  in 
prayer  and  conflict  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  Whom  He  has  sent  (the  glorious  mysteries). 

We  recommend:  (a)  cycles  of  sermons  on  several  or  all  of  the  series 
of  mysteries  as  homiletic  or  catechetic  instructions.  Compare  herewith, 
especially,  the  encyclicals  on  the  rosary  of  Leo  XIII,  especially  that  of 
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1893.  Hattler,  Roses  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Mary.  With  the  sev 
eral  mysteries  compare  our  explanations  on  Christmas,  the  family  feast, 
Holy  Week,  Holy  Saturday,  Easter-week,  Pentecost.  Three  or  four  of 
such  sermons  for  October  constitute  a  striking  repetition  of  the  entire 
doctrine  of  holy  religion,  of  which  the  rosary  is  a  compendium,  a  breviary. 
We  recommend: 

(£)  Sermons  on  tJie  manner  of  saying  the  rosary,  with  the  examples  of 
meditation,  f.i.,  the  five  joyful  mysteries:  five  sacred  spiritual  journeys 
whilst  the  lips  recite  the  Ave.  (A  journey  with  the  angel  to  Nazareth, 
a  journey  with  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  a  journey  with  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
Bethlehem,  a  journey  with  Mary  and  the  Infant  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
presentation,  a  journey  with  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  company  with 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.)  The 
principal  thought  of  the  mystery  should  be  explained  in  a  short  and 
highly  colored  description  and  the  whole  should  be  done  in  the  form 
of  a  climax.  It  would  often  be  very  practical  to  preach  on  one 
solitary  mystery.  —  I  will  select  today  one  solitary  mystery  of  the 
rosary.  I  will  emphasize  a  series  of  thoughts  which  lie  concealed 
in  this  mystery.  These  are  thoughts  which  you  can  easily  remember 
in  the  recitation  of  this  mystery  of  the  rosary.  The  imagination  of 
the  hearers  and  the  reciters  should  be  filled  with  biblical  events  and 
images  thereof.  The  hearers  should  be  expressly  told  that  they  may 
and  should  be  occupied  with  such  images  during  the  recitation  of 
the  Aves  or  in  their  alternating  recitation  with  the  people  respond 
ing,  f.i.,  in  the  mystery  of  the  annunciation:  Whom  thou,  oh  glori 
ous  Virgin,  hast  conceived  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  angel  and 
heaven  salute  Mary:  Hail  Mary!  Mary  is  full  of  grace.  All  there 
fore  depends  upon  grace.  Mary  of  herself  is  void  of  merit.  God, 
therefore,  builds  solely  upon  the  deep  foundation  of  humility,  which 
feels  itself  void,  poor,  unworthy:  ecce  ancilla  Domini.  Mary  is  the 
purest  of  all  virgins.  God  is  therefore  attracted  by  the  virginity  and 
by  chastity  according  to  one's  state  of  life.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High,  the  Son  of  God,  God  Himself,  King,  and  of  His  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  And  this  supreme  Son  of  God  unites  Himself 
with  the  most  humble  Virgin  Mary  and  she  becomes  the  Mother  of  God : 
therefore  is  she  great:  in  her  soul  and  in  her  dignity.  Let  us  salute  her! 
Let  us  pray  to  God  through  her!  These  or  similar  trains  of  thoughts, 
taken  from  some  of  the  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  angelic  salutation, 
should  be  emphasized  and  developed  in  a  sermon  on  this  one  mystery 
of  the  rosary,  arranged  logically  and  rhetorically,  but  as  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  rosary.  The  aim  of  such  a  sermon  might  be:  to 
enrich  the  praying  people  with  thoughts  on  this  mystery  of  the  holy 
rosary. 
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(c)  Sermons  on  the  morals  of  the  rosary.     Compare  especially  the 
encyclical  of  Leo  XIII,  of  the  year  1893,  on  the  Holy  Rosary.     Compare 
our  thoughts  on  Christmas  (218  sqq.,  234  sqq.),  on  the  family  feast  (the 
vigil  and  the  feast),  Pentecost,  the  Assumption  of  the  Bl.  Virgin. 

(d)  Sermons  of  a  repetition  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  the  light  of  the 
holy  rosary  (compare  §  64,  p.   507;  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
p.  627  sqq.     The  last  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  p.  569  sqq.). 

(e)  Sermons  on  the  history  of  the  holy  rosary.      '  Toward  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  that  it  had  become  generally  the  custom 
to  use  the  angelical  salutation  (Luke  i,  28)  jointly  with  the  words  of 
Elizabeth  (Luke  i,  42)  as  a  prayer.1     This  prayer,  partly  serially  re 
peated,  in  form  of  a  litany  or  joined  to  the  Our  Father,  was,  as  is  evident, 
first  approved  of  and  recommended  by  a  synod  of  Paris  under  Odo  of 
Sully  (Bishop  from  1196-1208).     The  combination  of  this  prayer  into 
a  whole,  in  which  fifteen  times  after  the  Our  Father  ten  "Hail  Marys" 
are  recited  for  the  preservation  and  the  propagation  of  the  purity  of 
faith  and  of  the  life  of  faith,  is  derived,  in  spite  of  recent  attacks  to  the 
contrary,  in  some  shape  from  St.  Dominic,  and  was,  above  all,  propa 
gated  by  his  order.     This  prayer  was  most  probably  then  already  con 
nected   with   a   meditation   on    the   life   of   Jesus.     The   deep-meaning 
coinage  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  indeed  through  Dominic  of  Prussia  and  Adolf  of  Essen, 
two  monks,  who  lived  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Treves  (see  Esser, 
Beitrag  zur   Geschichte  des  Rosenkranzes,   Katholik   1897,   II).     The 
rosary  became  a  sort  of  a  Brcviloquium  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  doctrine 
of  faith  and  of  morals,  a  sort  of  a  psalter  for  the  people,  but  also  a  favor 
ite  prayer  of  the  universal  Church  on  all  days,  but  especially  in  the  time 
of  need.      The  confraternities  of  the  holy  rosary  arose  thus  also  very 
early,  f.i.,  those  of  Cologne  as  early  as  the  year  1474.     In  times  of  dis 
tress  the  Church  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  holy  rosary,  and  the 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  Echinades  (October  7,  1571)  was  justly 
attributed  to  the  solemn  supplications  made  through  the  holy  rosary. 
Paul  V  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  Gregory  XIII  gave  this  feast  of 
thanksgiving  a  permanency  by  granting  its  solemnity  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  October  to  all  the  churches  which  had  a  rosary  chapel  or  a  rosary 
altar.     After  Clement  X  had  already  permitted  the  feast  for  the  whole 
of  Spain  unconditionally,  the  glorious  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Peter- 
wardein,  in  the  year  1746,  occasioned  the  extension  of  the  feast  of  the 
holy  rosary  over  the  entire  Christendom  by  Clement  XI.     Pius  IX  was 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  holy  rosary  devotion.     Leo  XIII  elevated  the 
rank  of  the  feast  and  gave  it  a  new  and  deeply  conceived  office.     Leo 
XIII,  through  his  encyclical  on  the  holy  rosary,  gained  for  the  prayer, 
so  rich  in  contents  and  blessings,  a  wide  circle;   he  developed  its  deep 

iRellner,  Heortology,  pp.  157  ff.  —  Also  for  the  following. 
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spirit  and  dedicated  it,  as  it  were,  solemnly  as  the  weapon  of  the  Church, 
after  it  had  already  so  often  proved  itself  a  means  of  grace  for  individ 
uals  and  for  all  in  general,  especially  so  in  the  days  of  the  need  of  faith. 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  breathes  in  this  prayer,  it  is  simple  and  plain,  mourn 
ful  and  terrible,  glorious  and  grand.  The  trumpet  blasts  of  the  Church 
militant  sound  from  its  supplications,  and  over  its  call  there  hangs  the 
consciousness  of  a  higher  victory:  Haec  est  victoria,  quae  limit  mundum: 
fides  nostra!  Prayer  and  feast  are  Mary's  rich  garden  of  salvation 
-Mary's  plantation  of  roses  through  which  Jesus  walks— wreaths  of 
genuine  spiritual  roses  woven  for  Alary  and  Jesus  Himself  by  Christians 
and  by  Christendom!  The  month  of  October  has  become  the  month 
of  the  holy  rosary.  The  feast  and  the  devotion  have  become  a  sacred 
repetition  of  the  whole  life  of  Mary  and  of  Jesus,  toward  the  end  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  From  the  prayer,  built  almost  entirely  on  the  words 
and  the  thoughts  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  which  the  Church  adds  her  peti 
tions  —  the  exalted  dogmatic  principle  speaks:  Through  Mary  to  Jesus! 

III.  The  feast  of  All  Saints  as  the  closing  feast  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year. 

Above,  §  65,  p.  510  sqq.  f.,  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
character  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  The  liturgy  unfolds: 

(a)  The  destiny  and  the  home  of  the  saints,  in  the  Epistle  (com 
pare  the  Epistle:  the  glorious  description  thereof  and  of  similar 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  made  interpreters  and  illustra 
tions  of  the  dogmatic  thoughts  on  heaven).  (See  above,  the  Assump 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  p.  556.)  The  liturgy  shows: 

(V)  The  way  to  the  destiny  and  to  the  home  of  the  saints,  in  the 
gradual  and  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Epistle  describes  the  glorious 
destiny  and  in  the  gradual 

(a)  Christ  stands  on  the  way' inviting  us  also:  Venite  ad  me 
omncs  qui  laboratis  et  oncrati  cslis,  ct  ego  rejiciam  ws :  alleluia  I 

(/3)  The  Gospel,  however,  shows  us  the  way  of  the  saints  in 
the  light  of  the  beatitudes.  These  are  the  program  of  Christ, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  the  law  of  Christ  binding  forever  in  the 
sphere  of  duty  and  even  above  it,  showing  higher  and  more  glori 
ous  ways  of  an  increasing  love  up  to  a  degree  of  heroism.  For  a 
sermon  select  merely  the  one  or  the  other  beatitude  for  an  exposi 
tion,  or  develop  briefly  its  entire  contents  by  way  of  a  climax. 

For  sermons  and  cycles  of  sermons  before  and  after  All  Saints 
on  the  beatitudes  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  besides  the  well- 
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known  "Lives  of  Jesus,"  and  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  we 
would  draw  attention  to:  Dr.  Schmitz,  aux.  Bishop  of  Cologne, 
"Die  acht  Seligkeiten  des  Christentums,  etc.;  J.  Miillendorf,  S.J., 
"Die  Bergpredigt,"  etc.  See  also  above,  §57,  "The  litany  of  All 
Saints"  (p.  484). 

The  feast  of  All  Saints  furnishes,  besides,  a  great  wealth  of  themes. 
Some  cycles  of  thoughts  we  have  developed  above  in  §  57  on  the  Lit- 
aniae  majores  et  minores,  and  others  in  the  whole  review  of  the  time 
after  Pentecost. 

We  recall  here  the  following  themes: 

1.  The  veneration  of  the  saints.     A  historical  sermon:  (a)  A  journey 
to   Rome,   through   the   catacombs.     (An   explanatory,   touching,   and 
highly  dramatic  treatment  of  the  witnesses  of  the  catacombs.     See  the 
more  recent  apologetics,  dogma,  and  monographs.)     (b)  A  joyful  jour 
ney  into  the  East,  to  the  council  of  Ephesus:  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
Church  for  Mary,     (c}  A  sorrowful  journey  into  the  East,  to  the  prisons 
of  the   times  of  oriental  iconoclasm:    witnesses  of  the  veneration  of 
pictures  and  of  relics,     (d)  A  rapid  journey  through  the  middle  age;  a 
panorama  of  the  veneration  of  saints  (cathedrals,  churches,  art,  and 
life) — afterwards  the  whole  picture  together,     (e}  A  walk  to  the  gates 
of  modern  times:    depict  briefly  the  conflict  and  the  storm  against  the 
veneration  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the  conflict  point 
to  the  quiet,  clear,  and  animated,  but  still  the  well-measured  voice  of 
the  Church  at  the  council  of  Trent.    Then  the  meaning  of  the  tridentine 
decisions  and  definitions  on  the  veneration  of  the  saints  should  be  ex 
plained  as  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Church,  as  a  guiding  star 
for   us. 

2.  The  saints  and  true  progress  — from  within  and  from  without. 

3.  The  saints  —  rays  of  the  sun  —  Christ  Jesus.     Select  hastily  some 
characteristic  pictures  of  saints  and  show  how  all  the  various  rays  and 
features  of  Christ  are  stamped  upon  their  lives,  and  invite  us  to  an 
imitation. 

4.  What  is  a  saint?     (According  to  Meschler,  Gift  of  Pentecost: 
The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Saints,  p.  373,  3d  ed.) 

5.  How  do  we  become  saints?     (Various  ideas  of  the  V  vol.  of  the 
Apol.  of  Weiss,  O.P.) 

IV.  All  Souls  —  a  closing  feast  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  After 
having  developed  on  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  —  the  Church  militant  —  from  all  sides,  and  after  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  gathered  the  Church  triumphant  into  one  glori 
ous  whole,  then  the  thought  of  the  communion  of  saints  urges  a 
general  feast  in  favor  of  the  Church  suffering.  Upon  the  feast  oi 
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the  gloriously  living  follows  the  feast  of  the  dead,  of  those  "who 
live  though  they  are  dead." 

1.  A  cycle  of  thoughts.     The  preacher  will  find  a  great  mine  of 
thoughts  in  dogma  and  in  ascetics  on  death,  eternity,  and  purga 
tory.     (Compare  especially   the  dogmatic  works  of  Hurter  and 
Willmer.) 

2.  Inexhaustible  treasures  are  found  in  the  formularies  of  the 
missae  de  Requiem,  the  dies  irae,  the  libera,  the  qfficium  defunctorum. 
Fruitful  themes  are  found,   f.i.  in  the   Catholic  burial   (touching 
explanations  of  the  liturgy)  in  the  mass  for  the  dead  —  consecra 
tion,  for  the  poor  souls  (sacrifice  of  atonement  and  propitiation, 
cf.  Gihr,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     Lehmkuhl,  theolog.  moral.  II, 
p.  127,  n.  170,  2:  3). 

3.  Themes,  which  invite  deep  reflection,  are  very  effective,  f.i.: 
A  walk  to  the  cemetery.     Of  what  do  graves  speak  to  us? 

(a)  Of  immortality.   (Some  popularized  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  into  which  several  aspirations  may  be  introduced.)   See, 
f.i.,  Gutberlet,  Psychologic ;  Willmer,  Handbook,  pp.  263 , 2  7  7 , 268, 269. 

(b)  Of  a   glorious  immortality.      (Several  explanations  of  the 
glorious  resurrection  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  in  connection  with 
the  liturgy  of  the  burial,  [a  short  concentric  gathering  of  thoughts,] 
or  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus.) 

(c)  Of  the  impediments  of  a  glorious  immortality.     All  this  is  a 
reminder  of  purgatory.     Several  effectively  developed  proofs  should 
first  furnish  an  explanation.     Then  the  sermon  should  rise  in  con 
stantly  more  urgent  demand  for  help  for  the  poor  souls,  and  point 
out  practical  ways.     Thus  we  shall  return  home  from  the  cemetery, 
enlightened  by  the   serious  and  yet  joyous  light :  —  there  is   an 
immortal  glory  —  and  a  meeting  again  —  and  touched  by  a  deep 
warm  love,  which  can  give  help  even  in  eternity.    The  latent  appli 
cation  to  the  personal  ego  will  arise  from  itself. 

Consider  that  the  whole  liturgy  of  the  day  breathes  pity,  com 
miseration,  deep  understanding  of  the  depression  and  the  sorrow 
(compare  the  lessons  taken  from  Job),  but  it  plays  around  and  glori 
fies  all  with  rays  of  eternal  light. 

It  is  not  a  day  of  destruction  and  pulling  down,  not  a  day  for  a 
sermon  on  hell,  but  a  day  for  building  up  and  for  consoling:  ut 
aedifices  et  plantes.  The  eternal  thoughts  will  thus  act  more  power 
fully  in  a  latent  manner. 

These  are  days  of  prayer,  of  atonement,  of  reflection,  which 
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even  the  falling  leaves  recall  and  the  last  blade  of  straw,  which 
the  autumnal  winds  pursue:  stipuhim  siccum  pcrsequeris! 

The  following  Sundays,  and  especially  those  which  follow  imme 
diately  All  Souls'  day,  invite  anew  an  introduction  of  these  cycles 
of  thought.1 

All  this  is  dipped  into  an  eschatological  light,  especially  the 
lessons  taken  from  the  last  prophets. 

§  73.   THE  FEASTS  OF  MARY  AND  OF  THE  SAINTS  IN  GENERAL 

The  feasts  of  Mary  form,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  special  marian 
ecclesiastical  year.  Possibly  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
time  in  which  they  fall  (the  Conception,  Candlemas-day,  the 
Assumption),  or  they  look  forward  to  some  future  ecclesiastical 
time  (Desponsatio  B.  M.  in  January  and  especially  the  Annuntiatio 
beatae  Mariac  Virginis  look  forward  to  the  following  Christmas). 
The  office  and  the  mass  of  the  feasts  of  Mary7  contain  within  them 
selves  immensely  rich  material  for  sermons  on  Mary,  which  are 
very  important.  The  wreath  of  the  feasts  of  Mary  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  leads  us  through  Mary  to  Jesus.  (See  greater  details  below: 
Contents  of  sermons:  Principal  themes:  Maty,  p.  676,  also  above 
in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  and  below  among  the  con 
cluding  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.) 

The  feasts  of  the  saints  are  partly  connected  with  the  ecclesias 
tical  year,  and  their  determination  of  time  is  partly  based  on  other 
ground.  The  natalitia  martyrum  are  extremely  ancient  (the  day  of 
death  —  the  birth  for  heaven).  Celebrated  already  in  the  cata 
combs,  they  received  especially  in  the  Roman  rite,  through  the 
processions  in  the  catacombs  under  Pope  Callistus,  a  new  impetus 
and  a  greater  preparation.  The  calendar  of  the  feasts  of  the  saints 
is  an  organism  constantly  on  the  increase,  which  brings  forth  new 
liturgical  blossoms  at  all  times. 

Besides  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  individual  Propria  of  the  office 
and  of  the  mass  present  a  unique  beauty.  See,  f.L,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Agatha,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  St.  Caecilia,  St. 
Aloysius,  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  several  more  recent  feasts  of  July, 
etc.  (See  details  below  in:  Sermons  on  Saints:  compare  also  the 
whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.) 

1  See  A.  M.  Eine  Weile  des  Nachdenkens  iiber  die  Seele.     (1904). 
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§  74.  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR — THE  LAST  SUN 
DAY  or  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR 

A.   An  entire  picture 

1.  Advent.     The  expected  Redeemer.     We  expected  Him  Who 
is  to  come,  and  we  have  seen  Him  as  our  Redeemer  and  our  Judge 
at  the  same  time  (I.  Sunday  of  Advent),  as  our  Saviour  Messias  (II. 
Sunday  of  Advent),  as  our  Benefactor  (III.  Sunday  of  Advent), 
as  our  Way  (IV.  Sunday  of  Advent);  (compare  p.  200,  §  u.) 

2.  Christmas.    The  Redeemer,  Who  came  as  a  child.    We  stood  at 
the  crib  and  saw  the  Redeemer  Who  became  man,  Who  can  and  will 
save  us,  our  Christmas  light  and  life.     The  figures  at  the  crib  and 
the   saints  of   the  octave  show  us  the  road  to  the  Christ-child, 
whose  birth  we  celebrated  in  time,  in  the  hearts  and  in  all  eternity 
(Christmas  unto  the  Vigil  of  Epiphany  inclusively). 

3.  Epiphany.     The  Redeemer,  Who  came  as  our  King.     The  child 
appeared  as  the  almighty  God-King  and  the  glorious  King  of  the 
nations:    a  Christmas-Pentecost.     The  nations  and  the  cultured 
of  the  earth  approach  and  adore  Him.    As  child  He  is  King  (Epiph 
any),  a  King  in  youth  (see  the  octave),  a  King  as  man  (the  day 
of  the  octave),  He  is  King  in  His  works,  a  King  of  nature  and  a 
King  of  humanity,  of  the  family,  of  youth,  of  men  (I.  and  especially 
the  II.  Sunday  after  Epiph.)     He  is  our  sacramental  King  (III. 
Sunday),  King  of  the  Church  (IV.  Sunday),  in  spite  of  the  weeds 
of  the  personal  sins  of  men  (V.  Sunday),  by  the  royal  powrer  of 
the  mustard  seed  and  of  the  leaven  from  without  and  from  within 
(V.  Sunday) :  Ecce  advenit  Dominator  Dominus:  et  regnum  in  manu 
ejus  et  potestas  et  imperium.     A  dor  ate!    Adorate! 

We  will  conclude  the  lovely  cycle  of  Christmas  with  a  medita 
tion  on  the  morning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (Candlemas-day), 
and  with  a  view  of  the  quiet  and  sacrificial  life  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph  (family  feast).  The  family  is  the  proto-cell  of  Christian 
life. 

4.  Eastertide,  from  Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost, 
inclusively.    The  great  work  of   the  Redeemer.     After  we   have 
learned  to  know  the  Redeemer  in  all  His  loveliness,  we  contem 
plate  His  serious  work,  we  accompany  and  imitate  Him.     This 
work  is  developed  by  many  degrees. 

5.  The  time  before  Lent.     The  world  and  humanity  are  God's 
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vineyard  (Scptuagesima),  God's  field  (Sexagesima),  purchased  by 
Christ's  love  and  blood  (Quinquagesima) . 

6.  Lent.  The  conflict  and  the  bloody  battle  in  the  work  of 
the  redemption.  On  the  part  of  God  — mercy  is  revealed:  on  our 
part  —  penance  is  required  from  without  and  from  within  (Ash 
Wednesday  and  its  following  Triduum}.  Christ  assumes  the  direction 
and  the  completion;  He  is  our  example  in  conflict  (I.  Sunday  of 
Lent)  —  our  lawgiver  for  the  conflict  (II.  Sunday  of  Lent)  —  the 
Transfiguration  of  Christ),  the  stronger,  the  victor  in  the  conflict 
with  strong  Satan  (even  in  us  by  baptism  and  paschal  confession,  III. 
Sunday  of  Lent).  He  is  our  gloriously  divine  host  after  the  battle: 
He  leads  the  liberated  to  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  Holy  Com 
munion  (IV.  Sunday  of  Lent).  But  He  purchased  victory  and  life  at 
a  high  price.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  and  therefore  also  our 
bloody  High  Priest,  whose  entire  picture  we  contemplate  in  Passion 
Week  (Passion  Sunday  and  week).  To  this  entire  picture  there  fol 
low  several  pictures  of  His  Passion:  the  triumphant  procession  with 
palms  and  with  the  cross  (Palm  Sunday)  —  the  love  of  Jesus  to  the 
end  (Holy  Thursday)  —  the  love  of  Jesus  unto  death  (Good  Friday). 
On  this  day  are  disclosed  to  us  the  promise  of  the  Passion,  the  his 
tory,  the  extent,  the  height  and  the  depth,  the  width  and  the  breadth, 
the  manner  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passion:  we  are  astounded,  we 
adore  —  humbled  to  the  dust,  we  deplore,  we  repent,  we  crucify 
and  we  bury  the  old  man  with  Christ,  the  crucified  and  buried 
bearer  of  sin. 

7.  The  solemnity  of  Easter.  The  Redeemer's  victory  after  the 
battle.  The  Risen  Saviour  brings  us  new  fire,  new  light,  and  new 
life.  He  announces  Himself  to  the  grave,  to  death,  to  the  universe, 
to  friends  and  to  enemies,  to  the  Church,  and  He  organizes  and 
perfects  His  Church.  All  is  based  on  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
and  of  faith  animated  by  the  grace  of  Easter  (Holy  Saturday, 
Easter  and  its  octave).  The  Risen  Saviour  is  the  author  of  faith 
and  of  grace  in  our  souls  (Low  Sunday),  the  Good  Shepherd  of  our 
souls  (II.  Sunday  after  Easter).  He  takes  leave  in  order  to  see  us  in 
a  little  while  again  (III.  Sunday  after  Easter),  but  He  consoles  us  be 
fore  He  departs  for  the  little  while,  through  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (IV.  Sunday  after  Easter),  and  shows  us,  before  He  goes 
to  the  Father,  the  grand  power  of  prayer  in  His  name  for  the  little 
while  of  the  battle  (V.  Sunday  after  Easter).  Then  He  ascends 
into  heaven  by  His  own  power:  His  work  is  finished  (the 
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Ascension).  But  He  will  not  leave  us  orphans.  We  do  not  call 
upon  our  comforter  in  vain!  (The  octave  before  the  Ascen 
sion.)  Ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  He  sends  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  children  of  His  love.  The  Holy  Ghost  whose  home  is  the 
depth  of  the  divinity,  the  heavens,  establishes  a  home  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  souls  of  men  (Pentecost).  The  Holy  Ghost 
strengthens  faith,  brings  and  animates  grace,  directs  the  Church, 
creates  her  permanency,  forgives  sin,  and  gathers  all  who  are  poor 
in  spirit  and  troubled  and  heavily  laden  into  the  house  of  Simon,  into 
the  Church  of  the  world,  where  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  (octave  of  Pentecost). 

8.  The  time  after  Pentecost.  In  adoration  and  thanksgiving 
we  look  up,  after  all  these  solemnities,  to  the  primordial  seat  and 
source  of  all  truth  and  grace,  of  all  reconciliation  and  redemption, 
to  the  Most  Adorable  Trinity  (Trinity  Sunday),  and  if  we  descend 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  we  rejoice  that  Christ  remains 
with  us  to  the  end  of  days,  not  only  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  also  permanently  in  the  most  adorable  sacrament  of  the  altar 
(Corpus  Christi).  If  we  have  adored  and  honored  the  primordial 
source  of  all  these  plans  and  works  of  God  finally  in  the  adorable 
Trinity,  then  we  remain  lovingly  standing  near  the  immediate 
source  of  all  this  love:  near  the  opened  Heart  of  the  Redeemer  made 
man:  Ecce  Dens  Sakator  incus:  fiducialiter  agam  .  .  .  Ilaurietis 
aquas  in  gaudio  de  fontibus  Sakator  is  (feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart). 
And  this  Redeemer  continues  to  live  amongst  us  in  the  Church  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  His  word  and  with  His  graces.  This  is  un 
folded  to  us  by  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost,  in  glorious  and  exalted 
pictures:  we  journey  amidst  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  again 
through  the  life  of  Jesus;  not  in  solemn  festive  joy,  but  in  quiet 
vivid  remembrance  and  renovation.  Everywhere  we  meet  the 
saints,  the  followers  of  Jesus  on  the  way  of  His  truth,  His  grace, 
and  His  example,  of  His  cross  and  of  His  sanctity  —  before  all  we 
meet  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  after  her  innumerable  souls 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant:  Vidi  tnrbam  magnam  ex  omni 
bus  gentibus  et  tribubus  el  popidis  et  lingnis  stantes  ante  thronum  el 
in  conspectu  Agni,  amicti  stolis  albis  et  pahnae  in  manibus  eorum  (All 
Saints).  Having  been  purified  and  united  with  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  we  feel  ourselves,  as  members  of  the  Church  militant, 
one  with  the  Church  triumphant  and  suffering  (All  Saints  and  All 
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Souls).  We  have  thus  interwoven  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
with  our  prayer  and  life  (compare  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year  and 
especially  the  holy  Rosary  Sunday).  And  while  the  entire  ecclesi 
astical  year  formed  about  and  in  us  a  remembrance  and  renovation 
of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus  —  each  mass  of  each  feast  and  of  each  day 
became  a  more  complete  remembrance  and  renovation  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  Sorrowfully  and  repentingly  we  thought  at  each  mass 
of  the  sinful  world  without  Christ  (prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
the  confitcor  and  the  Kyric],  we  honored  Jesus,  the  divine  child 
(the  gloria),  the  divine  teacher  (the  Epistle  and  Gospel),  Jesus  a 
sacrifice  in  His  whole  life  (the  offertory),  a  sacrifice  for  us  in  the 
bloody  passion  and  death  on  the  cross,  which  is  renewed  (in  con 
secration)  in  an  unbloody  manner.  We  descended  with  the  merits 
of  Jesus,  as  He  did  once  into  limbo,  now  into  purgatory  (the  Memento 
mortuorum)  and  then  we  ventured,  being  reconciled  through  Him,  to 
say:  Our  Father,  \Vho  art  in  Heaven.  Then  we  honored  the  Risen 
Jesus  (in  the  mixing  of  the  species  and  communion),  and  we  united 
ourselves  with  Him  spiritually  or  really,  to  receive  from  His  divine 
hand,  as  did  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  the  last  bless 
ing  as  a  pledge  of  that  last  of  all  decisive  blessings,  on  the  day  of 
judgment:  Vcnitc  bcncdicti  (the  last  blessing  of  the  mass)!  Thus 
we  may  confess  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church,  at  the  close 
of  every  mass,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
at  which  we  stand  before  the  gates  of  eternity  and  hear  the  trumpet 
blast  calling  to  judgment  (compare  the  Gospel  of  the  last  Sunday 
after  Pentecost) :  ct  verbum  caro  factum  est  et  habitavit  in  nobis:  et 
vidimus  gloriam  cjus,  gloriam  quasi  Unigcniti  a  Patre,  plenum 
gratiae  ct  vcritatis.  —  Verbum  vitac  manibus  contrectavimus.  —  Per- 
transiit  benc  facicndo.  —  CJiristus  vivit,  Christus  vincit,  Christus  im- 
pcrat,  Christus  populum  suum  defcndit  ab  omni  malo.  Christus  heri 
ct  hodie:  ipse  et  in  saccula  bcned ictus! 

A  dogmatic  and  moral  selection  of  these  thoughts  might  serve 
as  a  practical  exegesis  of  splendid  texts  of  the  Introit  and  the  grandly 
arranged  Epistle  of  the  last  Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

The  closing  Sunday  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  embraces  all 
once  more  in  one  whole : 

A.   On  the  part  of  God  there  rule  over  us : 

(a)  Thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  revenge:  ego  cogito  cogitationes 
pads  et  non  ajjlictionis  (Introit,  compare  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
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year).  The  substantial  thoughts  of  (a)  Christmas,  (jS)  Good  Friday, 
(y)  of  Easter  to  Pentecost  might  easily  be  developed  from  this 
text  so  that  they  might  mutually  exclude  and  supplement  each 
other.  This  could  furnish  a  sermon  in  itself.  Only  when  compelled 
by  human  malice  does  God  reveal 

(b)  Thoughts   of  revenge,  as   the  Gospel   on   the   judgment  of 
Jerusalem  shows,  and  really :   Cum  sancto  sanctus  eris:  —  cum  per- 
vcrso    pcrvertcris.      To    the  saint,   0  God!      Thou    revealest    thy 
sanctity:   with  the  perverse  Thou  dealest  perversely. 

B.  But  on  our  part  the  fruits  of  peace  should  prosper,  which  the 
ecclesiastical  year  matures  and  the  Epistle  describes: 

(a)  Ut  implcamini  agnitione  voluntatis  Dei  in  omni  sapicntia  ct 
intellcctu  spiritali:  Christian  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  the  law,  i.e., 
of  the  will  of  God:  thorough  understanding  of  religion. 

(b}  Ut  ambulctis  dignc  Deo  per  omnia  placcntcs:  Christian  life 
along  the  whole  line:  What  does  God  think  of  this?  Such  should 
be  the  question  of  each  of  our  actions,  and  not:  Do  I  please  men? 

(c)  Cresccntcs   in   scicntia  Dei,   confortati  secundum  potcntiam 
Claritatis  cjiis,  etc.:    Christian  progress  in  the  doctrine  and  the 
grace  of  religion,  through  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

(d)  G) -alias  agcntcs  Deo  Patri,  qui  digni  nos  fecit  in  partem  sortis 
sanctorum  .  .  .  qui  cripuit  nos  de  potestatc  tcnebrarum  ct  transtulit 
i'os  in  regnum  Filii  dilcctionis  suac:    in  quo  habcmus  rcdcmptioncm 
per  sanguincm  cjus,  rcmissionem  peccatorum:    Christian  gratitude 
to  God  for  all  doctrine,  grace,  and  progress  during  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  but,  above  all,  for  Christ's  deeds  and  renewed  deeds  in  the 
closing  spiritual  year. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  chapter  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  than  this  liturgy  of  the  last  Sunday. 

We  recommend,  furthermore,  for  sermons  on  the  last  Sunday,  and 
the  last  Sundays  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  extensive  homilies  on  the  last 
judgment  and  the  grand  parables  of  the  jugdment  (Lohmann,  Lcben 
Jesu,  pp.  243-251;  Lohmann,  Betrachtungen,  IV  B.;  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu 
5  bd.,  pp.  73-683;  Polzl,  Kommentar  zum  Mathaeus  und  Lukas  evangel- 
ium).  For  the  homily  (which  is  absolutely  necessary  from  time  to  time 
on  account  of  the  difficult  text)  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  signs  of 
the  judgment  are  to  be  treated,  of  which  some  occur  in  the  judgment 
(destruction)  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  will  occur  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  but  most  in  both  judgments.  It  should  likewise  be  remembered 
that  the  combination  in  the  Gospel  was  a  double  answer  to  the  double 
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question  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  24,  3):  What  shall  be  the  s:gn  at  the 
judgment  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  world?  which  question  they  asked 
on  the  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  and  which  Jesus  answered  (see  Polzl, 
Kommentar  z.  Mat.  p.  382). 

In  connection  with  this  Sunday  a  cycle  of  sermons  might  be 
delivered  on  the  entire  grand  eschatalogical  sermon  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  this  Gospel.  (Compare  Lohmann,  Evan- 
gelienharmonic :  Vita  D.  X.  J.  Ch.,  n.  164-168,  and  Polzl,  Komm. 
pp.  381-413;  Lohmann,  Betrachtg.,  Nov.  19  to  Nov.  23.) 

After  this  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year,  as  sources  of  sacred  eloquence  (pp.  170-633),  wre  might 
be  permitted  to  treat  more  briefly  the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  this 
as  well  as  the  following  books,  since  we  have  already  anticipated 
the  construction  from  all  sides,  in  the  development  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year. 

In  two  chapters  (pp.  91-159  and  158-571)  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  liturgy  were  considered  as  sources  of  sacred  eloquence;  in  a 
third  chapter  we  will  now  consider  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

CHAPTER  III 
THE  WORKS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

i.  The  significance  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
We  have  repeatedly  pointed,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,1  to  the  exalted  homiletic  importance  of  the 
voice,  the  views,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  Therefore,  it  will  suffice  to 
collect  here  the  most  important  view-points  for  a  homiletic  utiliza 
tion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  are  truth  and  life-giving  and  constantly  refreshing  sources 
for  the  preacher,  and,  next  to  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy,  in  many 
respects  the  richest  mine  for  homiletics.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  partly  the  same  as  those  which  serve  as  proof  of  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  Fathers  for  theology.  Still,  very  unique  new  points 
of  view  arise.  \Ve  desire  to  recall  here  the  following  thoughts: 

(a)  Next  to  Holy  Scripture  —  they  are  the  most  ancient  and 
grand  witnesses  of  revelation ; 

1  The  liturgy  is  a  Breviloquium  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  practical  patrology; 
compare  especially  the  breviary. 
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(b)  They  are  directly  and  closely  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Church,  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  Christ  Himself; 

(c)  They  are  deeply  penetrated  by  the  innermost  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  Christ; 

(d)  They  unite,  in  many  ways,  a  glorious  and  a  popular  elo 
quence  with  a  deep  religiosity  and  an  exalted  authority; 

(e)  The  condition  of  their  times  corresponds  in  many  ways  with 
modern  times. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Consider  the  follow 
ing  hints: 

(a)  The  study,  and  especially  the  homiletic  study  of  positive 
dogma  and  moral,  as  well  as  patrology,  leads  likewise  to  the  homi 
letic  understanding  of  the  Fathers.      Compare,  f.i.,  the  excellent 
patristic  proofs  in  the  dogmatic  works  of  Hurter,  Heinrich,  Schee- 
ben,  Perrone,  and  in  the  moral  works  of  M tiller,  Gopfert,  Hirscher, 
Sailer,  and  added  to  these  the  patrologies  of  Fessler,  Xirschl,  Barde- 
hewcr,  Jungmann,  etc. 

(b)  The  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially  the 
more  extended  reading  of  several  \vritings,  with  pen  in  hand,  fos 
ters  and  fructifies  homiletic  work.     St.  John  Chrysostom  is  always 
among   the   first    to   be    recommended,    especially   his   celebrated 
homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew;  this  was  likewise  done  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII  in  his  encyclical  to  the  Italian  clergy  on  sermons. 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  St.  Augustin  is  especially  very  use 
ful.  Bossuet  took  him  especially  for  his  source  and  model. 

Furthermore,  the  selection  is  immensely  rich,  and  the  most 
practical  and  important  writings  are  now,  generally,  veiy  acces 
sible.  St.  Chrysostom,  among  the  Fathers,  is  the  great  popular 
exegete:  Augustin,  the  man  of  great  ideas  and  antitheses,  the 
psychologist,  the  pragmatic,  the  preacher  of  love  and  of  conver 
sion;  Cyprian  is  the  practical  ascetic  (compare  his  smaller  writ 
ings)  ;  Ambrose,  the  social  politician  among  the  Fathers,  the  great 
preacher  of  social  justice  and  of  love  (see  his  address  on :  De  Nabothe 
Jezraclita);  Gregory  the  Great  is  the  great  moral  preacher;  Leo 
the  Great  appears  as  the  animated  dogmatic  festive  preacher  (com 
pare  his  homilies;  see  our  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  year,  espe 
cially  the  solemn  feasts) ;  Bernard  is  the  preacher  of  love,  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  of  the  inner  life  of  grace  and  especially  also  of 
the  more  eminent  sermons  on  Mary  (homilies  on  missus  est).  Es 
pecially  grand  are  his  eighty-six  addresses  on  the  Cantica.  Of  St. 
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Bernard  we  have  altogether  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  ad 
dresses  in  a  biblical  tone  and  spirit,  full  of  love,  tenderness,  and 
candor,  and  of  an  unique  eloquence  and  elegance:  now  and  then, 
however,  his  presentations  are  somewhat  far-fetched  and  exag 
gerated. 

3.  The  manner  and  mode  of  using  the  texts  of  the  Fathers. 
The  texts  of  the  Fathers  might  be  homiletically  used  as  direct 
proof,  as  an  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  illustration,  as 
bearers  of  sacred  aspirations  and  affections,  as  witnesses  of  uni 
formity  in  Catholic  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  present  and  of 
ancient  times,  as  a  basis  for  entire  sketches  of  sermons.  Often 
the  fruitful  texts  of  the  Fathers  are  suitable  for  the  elaboration  of 
entire  dispositions,  f.i.,  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard:  Coglta  unde 
vencris  —  ct  erubescc;  ul)i  sis  —  ct  ingcmiscc;  quo  vadas  —  ct  con- 
tremisee;  and  thus  also  many  texts  of  St.  Augustin,  Leo,  and 
Ambrose. 

All  these  works  become  far  more  fruitful  if,  through  methodic 
reading,  one  has  become  familiar  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
But  after  having  emphasized  these  works,  by  means  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  and  liturgy,  very  seriously  and  from  all  sides,  we  should  here 
guard  against  exaggerating  the  general  demands.  We  will  make 
the  following  suggestions: 

(a)  Select,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  writing  of  a  Father, 
f.i.,  the  homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  tract  of  St.  Augustin 
on  St.  John;  read,  with  pen  in  hand,  making  notes  of  the  fruitful 
thoughts  and  their  place  by  catchwords  in  a  running  commentary 
or  in  your  cornu  copiac.  Add  to  this  some  personal  homiletic  re 
flections.  (See  below,  the  suggestions  of  Sailer.) 

(6)  Select,  for  a  change,  the  smaller  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
study  them  in  like  manner.  The  Latin  collection  by  Hurter  and 
the  German  by  Thalhofer  offer  a  rich  selection. 

(c]  Study  some  of  the  more  recent  monographs  on  the  one  or 
other  Father  of  the  Church,  f.i.,  by  Specht,  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Kirche,  n.  dem  hi.  Augustin  (Paderborn,  Schoningh,  1892,  very  suit 
able  for  preachers),  Hertling:  Augustinus,  Wolf sgruber :  Augustinus; 
Kellner,  der  hi.  Ambrosius  als  Erklarer  des  A.  T.  (Regensburg). 

(d)  Study  the  proofs  of  the  Fathers  in  individual  sermons  and 
cycles  of  sermons  as  an  indirect  preparation  —  with  pen  in  hand  - 
somewhat  extensively.     We  recommend  especially:   Hurter,  Schee- 
ben,  Perrone,  and  Heinrich's  Dogmatik. 
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(e)  Study  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  Fathers  on  certain 
questions  in  solid  works,  f.i.,  the  concepts  of  the  Fathers  on  private 
ownership  and  its  administration,  by  Cathrein,  Moral-philosophie, 
B.  II.,  p.  279  (2  ed.),  the  idea  of  the  Fathers  on  the  care  of  the  poor, 
by  Ratzinger,  Christliche  Armenpflege,  etc. 

(/)  A  very  important  aid,  in  the  reading  of  the  Fathers  and  for 
their  practical  study,  is  offered  in  the  study  or  frequent  consulta 
tion  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
the  purchase  of  which  we  highly  recommend  to  preachers.  The 
homilist  will  evidently  not  forget,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy,  a 
critical  examination  of  this  richly  garnered  thesaurus. 

A  very  interesting  treatise  on  the  homiletic  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers  is  contained  in  Schleininger,  "Das  kirchliche  Predigtamt," 
pp.  97-164.  The  breviary  furnishes,  moreover,  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers  to  the  preacher,  especially  knowledge  of  some  excellent 
particular  passages,  especially  so  in  the  lessons  of  the  II.  and  partly 
those  of  the  III.  nocturn.  (Compare  our  minute  introduction  to 
the  ecclesiastical  year.)  A  direction  and  examples  in  the  use  of  the 
Fathers  and  particular  passages  of  the  Fathers  for  a  freer  exposi 
tion  of  proofs,  of  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  practical  applications, 
are  furnished  by  the  classical  preachers,  above  all,  by  Bourda- 
loue  and  by  Bossuet.  Excellent  incentives  for  homiletic  studies 
of  the  Fathers  and  for  homiletic  reading  of  the  Fathers  in  general 
are  also  found  in  Sailer,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Pastoraltheolo- 
gie:  Praktisches  Studium  der  Vater  (pp.  179-184,  and  especially 
184-199). 

Finally  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
or  the  other  method  of  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  we  propose 
above,  p.  158  sqq.,  is  also  suitable  for  a  homiletic  fructification  of 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 


COROLLARY  I.  Homiletic  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
Fathers.  In  connection  with  Schleiniger,  Sailer,  Fessler,  Nirschl,  and 
others  we  shall  give  here  some  special  suggestions,  especially  to  those 
whose  time  and  leisure  are  their  own,  or  whose  vocation  and  inclination 
bring  them  near  to  the  Fathers. 

ST.  CYPRIAN 

About  Cyprian  St.  Augustin  wrote  in  ancient  times:  Cujus  laudem 
consequi  non  valeo,  cujus  multis  Uteri s  mea  scrip ta  non  compare,  cujus 
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ingenium  diligo,  cujus  ore  delector,  cujus  charitatem  miror,  cujus  martyrium 
vcneror. 

And  in  modern  times  Mohler  wrote:  "His  writings  are  a  radiation 
from  his  intellectual  greatness  and  charm.  To  say  nothing  of  their  inner 
contents,  he  who  would  describe  their  beauty,  their  attractive  clearness, 
the  finish  of  their  forms,  the  attractive  charm  of  his  full-sounding  elo 
quence,  \vhich  flows  from  him  as  refreshingly  and  unctuously  as  a  silvery- 
lighted  stream,  when  he  wishes  to  arouse  to  some  exalted  purpose, 
or  roars  like  a  powerful  forest-stream  when  he  rises  to  defend  truth  and 
discipline,  when  he  drives  unbidden  arbitrariness  and  self-interest  from 
the  sanctuary  —  he  who  would  describe  this  alone,  would  have  to  borrow 
from  him  the  gift  of  the  orator.  Herein  he  is,  without  the  least  doubt, 
the  most  marvelous  writer  of  this  period,  and  all  have  paid  him  homage. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  writers  in  general,  so,  too,  was  Cyprian's 
course  pre-eminently  practical,  and  this  far  more  than  that  of  Tertullian. 
With  speculation  and  dialectics  he  would  have  naught  to  do,  therefore 
we  possess  little  of  him  which  might  be  applied  in  the  apologetics  of 
Christianity  against  heretics,  Jews,  and  pagans.  His  mind  followed  a 
different  trend  —  the  formation  of  a  Christian  life."  (S.  Schleiniger, 
Predigtamt,  p.  103.)  We  refer  to  Ep.  55,  ad  Corndium  Papam,  Ep.  i, 
ad  Donatum  (on  the  power  of  grace),  but  especially  to  his  treatise  de 
oratione  dominica.  (Compare  vol.  II  of  Hurter's  collection,  which  con 
tains  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  on  the  Our  Father.)  This  wrriting  is 
a  veritable  fountain  of  the  youth  of  sacred  eloquence.  We  also  recom 
mend  to  the  homilist  especially  the:  Liber  de  opere  et  elecmosynis,  and 
de  imitate  ecdesiae. 

ST.  AMBROSE 

St.  Ambrose  pursues  an  eminently  practical  course.  On  the  one 
hand  he  is  a  Christian  social  politician,  full  of  vigor  and  of  a  highly  culti 
vated,  natural  and  juridical  and  Christian  sense  of  justice.  Then,  again, 
he  is  a  man  of  emotions:  many  of  his  writings  are  intellectual  ambrosiana 
and  nectar.  The  selection  of  St.  Ambrose,  contained  in  the  breviary, 
and  homiletically  treated,  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  We  learn  to  know 
him  far  less  than,  f.i.,  John  Chrysostom,  Leo  or  Augustin.  Of  his  many 
writings  we  will  only  mention  those  homiletically  more  prominent: 

(a)  Expositio  in  Ps.  118  in  twenty- two  addresses  —  an  excellent 
work.     Commentary  on  St.  Luke  and  on  the  Hexaemeron.     (Sermons 
for   Lent.) 

(b)  Liber  de  Nabothe  Jezraelita,  noted  for  its  magnificent  rhetoric, 
grand  Christian  social  problems,  but,  still,  not  without  some  mistakes. 
For  a  deeper  understanding  of  these  and  similar  addresses  of  St.  Ambrose, 
f.i.,  of  "de  Tobia,"  the  explanations  by  Ratzinger  and  Cathrein  will  be 
very  useful  (see  Ratzinger:    Die  Volkswirthschaft  in  ihren  sittlichen 
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Grundlagen,  Herder,  1895,  P-  29°  sqq-?  PP-  3°~324;    Cathrein,  Moral- 
philosophie,  II.  B.  p.  279,  §  5). 

(c)  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  libri  III  (on  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost). 

(d)  De  virginibus,  libri  III.    This  work  is  brilliant  in  matter  and  form. 
Related  thereto  is:    liber  de  mrginitatc  and  exhortatio  mrginitatis.    Many 
of  these  books  originated  through  formerly  delivered  sermons. 

Many  of  the  preserved  addresses  —  owing  to  the  crowded  occupation 
of  the  author  (compare  herewith  the  Confcssioncs  of  St.  Augustin),  and 
to  his  powerful,  rhetorical  talent,  and  to  the  constant  indirect  preparation 
by  the  saint  — •  remained  simply  ample  sketches,  afterwards  completed  by 
oral  delivery. 

ST.    AUGUSTIN 

The  works  of  St.  Augustin  are  and  will  ever  remain,  in  matter,  a 
glorious  school  of  most  exalted  Catholic  thoughts.  In  regard  to  form 
and  speech  they  are  unique  examples  of  the  most  astounding  populariza 
tion  of  deep  mysteries,  full  of  dramatic  life  and  virtual  conversation. 
Love  is  diffused  over  all  like  a  splendor  of  transfiguration,  and  a  fine 
psychological  glance  will  discover  very  often  surprising  and  rare  view 
points.  Withal,  however,  St.  Augustin  is  not  free  from  a  certain 
effort  to  produce  accords  and  contrasts,  though,  again,  some  of  the 
antitheses  belong  to  the  grandest  that  patristic  literature  produced 
in  this  line.  In  this  genial  mind  some  of  the  attendant  phenomena  of 
the  contemporary  pagan  and  Christian  rhetoric  worked  together:  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  iridescent  use  of  linguistic  means,  in  the 
most  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  certain  profusion  of  allegories 
and  symbolical  mysticism.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  hastily 
planned  and  indirect  preparations  evolved  from  a  superabundant  treas 
ury  of  the  speaker.  They  are  supports  and  tools  which  the  rhetorician 
casts  aside  in  the  triumph  of  his  speech,  which,  like  the  eagle,  mounts 
on  high,  and  playfully  shapes  into  unity  that  which  an  indirect  and 
direct  preparation  had  previously  gathered,  like  so  many  building- 
stones,  for  the  completion  of  the  plan.  We  recommend  especially: 

(a)  The  dogmatic  and  pragmatic  works  as  a  school  of  grand,  warm, 
and  Catholic  thoughts,  above  all:  De  Civitate  Dei,  libri  XXII.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  is  especially  homiletically  useful  (compare, 
Orosius,  hist.  II,  7,  on  the  divine  judgments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  —  Sabrianus:  on  the  divine  government  of  the  world — de  provi- 
dentia,  seu  de  gubernatione  Dei  et  de  justo  Dei  praesentique  judicio  —  a 
book  of  consolation  amidst  the  storm  of  the  migration  of  nations:  the 
L.,  i,  4,  5,  6,  7  are  very  stimulating  to  the  homilist).  Compare  also 
Haneberg,  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Offenbarung,  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu, 
introduction  and  the  chapters  on  the  genealogical  tree  according  to 
Matthew  and  Luke;  compare  also  our  studies  above,  pp.  102-147. 
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(b)  The  psychologic-ascetic  works:  above  all,  the  Confcssiones. 

(c)  The  homilctic-catcchclic  works:  de  doctrina  Christiana,  de  catechi- 
zantibus  rudibus,  and  especially:   Liber  Enchiridii  ad  Lauren-Hum  de  fide, 
spe  et  charitate,  a  real  gold  mine:  "opus  I'cre  aureum,  nocturna  el  diurna 
manu  versandum."     (Mauriner.) 

((/)  The  homilctic-excgctic  writings:  about  400  sermons,  the  Ennara- 
tiones  in  Psalmos,  the  tractatus  in  Joannem. 

The  Augustinian  school  emphasizes  especially  our  ideas  of  Christ, 
grace,  faith,  love,  conversion,  Church,  providence,  design  of  the  world, 
of  divine  pedagogics  and  pragmatics  in  general  and  in  particular. 

LEO  THE  GREAT 

Leo  the  Great,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  been  appointed  the 
festive  preacher  of  liturgy.  This  is  not  without  a  reason.  lie  Chris 
tianizes  the  style  of  Cicero.  Grand  dogmatic  thoughts  are  combined 
with  apologetic  power:  the  address  moves  along  partly  in  a  magnificent 
construction  of  periods,  with  sublimity  and  dignity,  with  richness  and 
clearness,  in  flowing  harmony.1  Not  infrequently  are  we  disturbed  by 
a  certain  pompousness  and  an  excessive  playing  with  antitheses,  as  a 
debt  to  the  mannerism  of  the  times,  and  to  this  is  added,  in  the  morally 
emotional  passages,  a  certain  dryness,  while  pathos  and  unction  are 
diffused  into  the  discourses  on  the  mysteries.  Leo's  discourses  are  very 
brief. 

We  will  especially  mention  the  fifty-six  short  festive  sermons,  pre 
eminent  among  which  are  the  sermons  on  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
of  the  Lord.  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  is  really  classically  treated 
by  Leo.  The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  grandly  developed  and  described 
on  the  background  of  humiliation. 

GREGORY  THE  GREAT 

The  works  of  Gregory  the  Great  form,  at  all  times,  very  useful 
reading-matter  for  the  homilist.  What  Natalis  Alexander  said  of  his 
libri  XXXV  Moralium  may  be  said,  more  or  less,  of  all  of  his  works: 
opus  itud  moralis  cvangclicae  promptuarium  est:  concionatoribus  et  ani- 
marum  curatoribus  et  directoribus  diligenter  et  assidue  legendum.  The 
regular  pastoralis  is,  according  to  an  expression  of  the  holy  Bishop 
Licinianus:  Virtutum  omnium  aula  (a  fountain  for  teaching  the  states 
of  life).  The  XL  homilies  in  Evangclia  contain  especially  exalted  moral 
teaching,  much  of  which  has  been  taken  from  Augustin.  Even  more 
than  in  St.  Ambrose  do  we  find  here  exaggerated  allegories  which  even 
the  contemporaries  noticed,  in  spite  of  the  existing  mannerism.  There 
breathes  through  all  of  his  writings  a  real  pastoral  spirit.  Their  form  is 
1  Schleiniger,  Das  kirchliche  Predigtamt,  3  ed.,  p.  144  sqq. 
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plain,  often  without  any  swing,  but  rises  at  times  to  an  exalted  majesty, 
especially  when  Gregory  illumines  the  pragmatics  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  the  times  in  magnificent  pictures. 

ST.  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM 

Immortal  characteristics  proclaim  this  noble  man,  time  and  again, 
a  homiletic  guide,  and  which  have  moved  Leo  XIII,  in  an  encyclical  to 
the  Italian  clergy  against  all  sorts  of  rhetorical  extravagances,  to  desig 
nate  John  Chrysostom  the  real  homiletic  teacher.  These  characteristics 


are: 
i. 


His  luminous  theologically  profound  biblical  exegesis,  which  is 
free  from  all  affectation  and  is  practical,  incisive,  and  popular. 

2.  His  deep  knowledge  of  men,  his  keen  psychological  insight. 

3.  His  all-around  popularity. 

4.  His  eminently  practical  tendency. 

5.  His  happy  combination  of  old-Greek  classicalism  with  oriental 
richness  of  thought  and  images,  all  under  the  scepter  of  Christian  pas 
toral  love,  which  knows  no  limits  nor  impediments. 

6.  His  masterly  and  loving  descriptions  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
whom  he  constantly  puts  into  the  middle  and  center,  and  his  animated 
love  for  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul,  into  whose  spiritual  school  he  pene 
trated  very  deeply. 

From  the  great  wealth  of  his  homiletic  writings  we  will  select  some 
which  are  especially  valuable,  but  not  all  equally  elaborated  and  literally 
completed : 

(a)  Ninety  homilies  in  Mathaeum: l  the  masterpiece  of  Chrysostom, 
an  incomparable  school  of  exegetic  homilies  and  of  homilies  in  general. 
A  serious  study  of  these  homilies,  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  in  German  or  in 
an  English  text,  would  lead  the  preacher,  in  a  unique  fruitful  manner, 
to  the  first  sources.  We  desire  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  homilies 
5-12  and  to  the  homilies  22  and  43. 

(6)  Expositio  in  Psalmos:  here  the  most  exalted  idealism  is  combined 
with  a  forceful  and  practical  realism.  The  explanation  of  Psalm  41 
is  grandly  arranged  and  also  rhetorically  and  perfectly  constructed.2 

(c)  Eighty-eight  homilies  in  Joanncm:    these  are  more  exegetically 
than  rhetorically  developed,  but  offer  to  the  preacher  of  today,  as  they 
did  once  to  the  author,  an  excellent  basis  for  preparation. 

(d)  From  the  rest  of  his  works  we  would  call  attention  to  his  De 
Sacerdotio,  one  of  those  books  which  one  loves  to  read,  in  small  doses, 

1  There  appeared  a  very  excellent  and  an  inspiring  work  on  the  homilies  and 
addresses,  of  John  Chrysostom,  in  the  Linzer  Quartalschrift  of  1902, 1.  n.,  p.  70  sqq. 
and  II  H.,  p.  324  sqq.,  by  Dr.  Scheiwiller,  Rector  in  St.  Gall. 

1  See  Scheiwiller,  1.  c.,  II,  Heft,  p.  327. 
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on  journeys  or  little  trips,  and  relish  by  degrees  during  moments  of 
leisure  for  universal  stimulation.  Homiletically  significant  are,  further 
more,  the:  libri  de  virginitate  and  the  libri  duo  ad  viduam  juniorem. 
Excellent  thoughts  for  sermons  on  the  proximate  occasion  of  sin  are 
gathered  from  the  libri  duo  de  subintroductis.  Homiletically  rich  are 
the  three  books:  Advcrsus  oppugnatores  vitae  monasticae,  with  striking 
passages  on  education,  on  the  love  of  neighbor,  against  impurity,  and 
against  the  danger  of  the  world.  A  real  treasure  of  elevated  thoughts 
for  consolation  in  suffering  is  offered  by  the  book:  Quod  nemo  laeditur 
nisi  a  se  ipso.  Among  the  panegyrics  we  will  mention,  above  all,  that 
on  St.  Paul:  de  laudibus  S.  Pauli. 

Scheiwiller  justly  draws  attention  to  a  comparison  of  the,  alas,  only 
homily  that  has  come  to  us  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  on  Matt.  19, 
1-2.  He  speaks  therein  of  Christ,  of  marriage,  and  of  virginity.  "The 
homily  is  characterized  by  that  entirely  finished  spiritualized  impress 
which  stamps  the  great  Nazianzen  in  his  conceptions  on  all  questions 
and  distinguishes  him  from  the  sharp  realism  of  Chrysostom.1  Here  we 
should  like  to  express  the  thought  of  how  beautifully  and  uniquely  the 
various  schools  and  tendencies  acted  upon  Catholic  sermons.  The 
greatest  sacred  orators  often  furnish  us  the  finest  and  most  select  blos 
soms  of  entire  theological  schools,  and,  not  infrequently,  the  fruits  of  a 
unique  combination  of  the  different  tendencies  in  the  triumphant  field 
of  sacred  eloquence:  think,  f.i.,  of  a  Chrysostom,  a  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
an  Augustin,  a  Leo,  a  Bernard.'' 

COROLLARY  II.  Some  of  the  homiletic  methods  of  the  practical  study 
of  the  Fathers. 

1 .  Use  the  explanations  of  Holy  Scripture,  contained  in  the  exegesis 
of  the  Fathers. 

2.  Select  prolific  (but  not  general  texts  that  express  very  little),  as 
starting-points  of  dogmatic  expositions  or  as  settings  for  moral  exhorta 
tions.     Thus,  f.i.,  Bourclaloue  makes  use  of  the  text  of  Pacian,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity:    "Sciebant  mori  ct  non  sciebant  dis- 
putare." 

"Christians!  how  beautiful  are  the  words  of  a  holy  bishop,  who, 
speaking  of  the  early  martyrs,  exclaimed:  They  knew  not  how  to  talk 
much  about  faith,  but  they  knew  how  to  die  for  it!  Sciebant  mori,  et 
non  sciebant  dispiitarc  (S.  Pacian).  Of  us,  alas!  the  contrary  may  be 
said:  we  know  how  to  talk  much  about  the  doctrines  of  faith,  but  neither 
to  die  for,  nor  to  live  up  to  it!  Never  was  there  so  much  hair-splitting 
talk,  so  much  disputation  about  faith  and  religion,  so  much  audacity  in 
questioning  most  exalted  mysteries,  and  yet:  never  so  little  faith  and 
religion.  And  why?  Because  nothing  destroys  faith  and  piety  more 

1  See  Scheiwiller,  1.  c.,  p.  327. 
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than  precisely  this  vanity  to  shine  in  religious  disputation  and  to  dispute 
about  everything.  Those  of  whom  St.  Pacian  speaks  were  satisfied  to 
know  two  things :  to  believe  and  to  die.  We,  however,  know  everything, 
but  not  these  two  things.  We  desire  to  believe  only  what  suits  us,  and 
not  to  trouble  ourselves  in  the  least  to  do  that  which  we  believe.  They 
knew  how  to  die  for  their  faith:  sciebant  mori,  and  we?  With  all  our 
acumen  we  have  not  learned  to  live  according  to  our  faith;  we  call  our 
selves  Christians  and  live  as  pagans,  and  through  this  fusing  of  pagan 
ism  into  Christianity  in  deed  and  in  life,  in  word  and  in  faith,  we  have 
brought  forth  a  monster  more  condemnable  than  paganism  itself,  be 
cause  it  combines  with  the  abomination  of  the  latter  the  desecration 
of  the  former.  Behold,  brethren,  a  reflection  which  I  hope  you  will 
make  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  Remember  that  you  adore  a  triune  God,  whose  most  proper  and 
essential  nature  is  holiness,  and  that  there  is  no  degree  of  sanctity  after 
which  we  should  not  aspire,  in  order  to  become  worthy  adorers  of  this 
Most  Adorable  Trinity.  Yes,  to  adore  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  accord 
ing  to  our  capability,  we  must  be  holy  as  He  is  holy.  These  are  the  ador 
ers  whom  the  Father  seeketh:  nam  et  Pater  tales  quaerit  qui  adorent  eum 
(John  4,  23);  never  will  He  regard  other  adorers  as  true!  nam  et  Pater 
tales  quaerit.  He  is  a  holy  God,  He  will  have  only  saints  as  servants. 
The  first  angel  was  not  so,  and  the  God  of  holiness  could  not  tolerate 
him  to  be  reckoned  among  his  adorers;  He  rather  chose  that  he  blas 
pheme  Him  in  hell  than  praise  Him  in  heaven."  The  last  passage 
contains  a  rhetorical  bias  and  exaggeration. 

Thus  also  does  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  make  use  of  an  expression 
of  St.  Augustin:  "Ab  aliis  virtutibus  potest  se  aliquis  excursare,  a  charitate 
nemo,"  for  a  beautiful  extension  of  a  so-called  enumeratio  (ser.  i  ad  dom. 
17,  p.  Pent.).  To  this  we  may  also  class  the  splendid  description  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  of  Christ  by  Bossuet  (on  the  feast  of  the  Circum 
cision  of  the  Lord,  i.  sermon)  according  to  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud.  n.  7), 
and  in  the  second  sermon  on  the  feast  of  the  presentation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  as  an  immensely  beneficial  power,  also  according  to  Tertullian 
(L.  2  adv.  Marcion  n.  n).  According  to  Schleiniger,  Predigtamt,  p.  157. 

3.  Select  texts  of  the  Fathers  for  a  direct  or  indirect  basis  of  entire 
divisions.  See,  f.i.,  Bourdaloue's  sermon  on  All  Saints  in  connection 
with  Leo  the  Great:  Mirabilis  Deus  in  sanctis  suis,  in  quibus  et  nobis 
praesidium  constituit  et  exemplum.  In  the  sermon  on  the  wedding  of 
Cana  he  uses  the  Augustinian  sentence:  Bonum  habent  nuptiac  et  hoc 
tripartitum:  proles,  fides,  sacr amentum.  Bourdaloue  treats  accordingly 
the  (sacramental)  sanctity  of  marriage  (sacr amentum},  the  fidelity  of 
marriage  (fides),  the  highest  duty  of  marriage:  the  education  of  children 
(proles). 
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4.  Select  patristic  texts  as  a  vivid  expression  of  great  human  and 
Christian  sentiments.     Thus,  f.i.,  the  splendid  Augustinian  expression: 
J 'dices  esse  volumus  et  inf dices  esse  nolumus,  nee  vdle  possimus:  happy  we 
wish  to  be;   unhappy  we  loath  to  be;   aye,  we  cannot  even  wish  to  be 
unhappy  —  describes  in  a  unique  way  the    longing    after  happiness. 
(See  Thomas  I,  II,  qu.  i). 

5.  Attempt  free  imitations,  as  the  Fathers  themselves  have  done 
in  regard  to  grand  models. 

6.  Place  citations  of  the  Fathers  in  the  original  or  translated  text 
together,  mark  them  by  catchwords  or  group  them  under  determined 
points  of  view.     Such  work  is  often  commendable  for  very  small  writ 
ings  or  for  a  collection  of  thoughts  of  various  patristic  exegeses  on  some 
chapter  of  the   Gospel. 

We  will  give  several  examples  taken  from  Sailer's  Pastoraltheologie 
(I,  184  sqq.).  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  closer  critical  text  revision. 
But  we  should  like  to  say  a  warm  word  in  favor  of  Sailer's  method,  in 
connection  with  the  following  citations. 

COROLLARY  III.  Examples  of  practical  studies  of  the  Fathers.  First 
attempt  —  Classical  passages  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  gathered  from 
the  Fathers. 

A.  From  On  gen 

1.  Si  filius  Dei  factus  est  homo,  quod  nemo  corum,  qui  eum  rccipiunt, 
ambigit;  quid  mi  rum,  si  homo  crcdens  in  filium  Dei  filius  Dei  futurus  sit. 
Ad  hoc  siquidcm  Verbum  in  carnem  dcsccndit,  ut  in  ipsum  caro,  id  est 
homo,  credens,  per  carnem  in  Verbum  ascendat,  ut  per  naturalcm  filium 
multi  filii  efficiantur  adoptivi.     Non  pro  pier  scipsum  Verbum  caro  factum 
est.  scd  proptcr  nos  qui  non  nisi  per  Verbi  carnem  potuisscmus  in  filios  Dei 
transmutari.     Solus  desccndit,  ut  cum   multis  ascenderet:    de  hominibus 
facit  Deos,  qui  de  Deo  facit  hominem  (Horn.  2,  in  diver  sis  sub  fmem.) 

The  object  of  the  incarnation. 

B.  From  Augustin 

2.  I taque  filius  Dei  hominem  assumpsit,  et  in  illo  humana  perpessus 
est.     Haec  medicina  hominum  tanta  est,  quanta  non  potest  cogitari.     Nam 
quae  superbia  sanari   potest,  si  humilitate  filii  Dei  non  sanatur?  quae 
avaritia  sanari  potest,  si  paupertate  filii  Dei  non  sanatur?   quae  iracundia 
sanari  potest,  si  paticntia  filii  Dei  non  sanatur     (De  agone  Christiana, 
c.  II). 

On  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  incarnation  upon  our 
happiness. 

3.  Erigat  spem  suam  genus  humanum,  et  recognoscat  naturam  suam; 
videat  quantum  locum  habeat  in  operibus  Dei!     Nolite  ws  ipsas  contem- 
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nere,  foeminae !  filius  Dei  natus  ex  focmina  cst.    Xolite  tamen  amare  carna- 
lia,  quia  in  filio  Dei  nee  masculus  nee  focmina  sumus   (Eodem  librj}  et  cap.} 
On  the  dignity  of  the  incarnation. 

4.  Et  Vcrbum  caro  factum  cst,  ct  habitavit  in  nobis.     Tanquam  diccret: 
0  homines,  nolite  dcspcrare,  vos  fieri  posse  filios  Dei,  quia  ct  ipse  hoc  est, 
verbum  Dei  caro  factum  cst,  et  habitavit  in  nobis.     Rcddile  viccm,  efficiamini 
spiritus  et  habitate  in  illo,  quia  caro  factum  est,  ct  habitavit  in  nobis.     Ncque 
enim  jam  des per andum  est,  participatione  vcrbi  fieri  posse  homines  filios 
Dei,  quando  filius  Dei  participatione  carnis  factus  est  filius  hominis  (Epist. 
120,  nunc  140,  ad  Honor.,  n.  4). 

On  the  divine  generation  of  man. 

C.  From  Chrysologus 

5.  Sic  ergo  nasci  voluit,  quis  amari  voluif,  non  tlmeri  (Sermo  158). 
On  the  loveliness  of  the  Redeemer,  manifested  in  the  form  of  His 

childhood,  in  which  He  appeared. 

6.  Ipse  ad  nos  descend  it,   ad   quern  nos   non    poleramus    ascender  e 
(Serm.  3,  de  nat.). 

On  the  divine  friendship  manifested  for  man  through  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word. 

7.  Talis  igitur,  dilcctissimi,  nativitas  decuit  Dei  virtutcm  et  Dei  sa- 
pientiam,  Christum,  qua  nobis  et  hum  Hi  late  congrueret  ct  divinitatc  prae- 
celleret.     Nisi  enim  essct  Dens,  non  ajjcrct  rcmcdium:  nisi  csset  Jiomo,  non 
praeberet  ex  em  plum. 

On  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  which  are  manifested  in  the  in 
carnation  of  the  Word. 

D.  From  Maximus  Taurinensis 

8.  In  navitatem  ejus  nostra  omnium  vita  habet  natalem     (Horn.  2, 
in  nat.  Dom.) 

The  birthday  of  our  salvation  and  life. 

E.  From  St.  Bernard 

9.  0  suavitatem,  O  gratiam,  O  amoris  vim!    Itane  summits  omnium 
unus  factus  est  omnium?     Quis  hoc  fecit?    Amor  dignitatis  nescius,dig- 
natione  dives,  suasu  efficax     (Serm.  64,  in  cant.). 

On  the  cause  of  the  incarnation  —  on  the  love  of  God  to  man. 

10.  Quid  tantopcre  declarat  ejus  miscricordiam,  quam  quod  ipsam 
suscepit  miscriam     (Serm.  I,  de  Epiphan.). 

The  incarnation  of  the  Word  —  a  miracle  of  mercy. 

11.  Quanto  minor  em  se  fecit  Deus  in  humilitate,  tanto  se  major  em 
exhibuit  in  bonitate:  et  quanta  pro  me  vilior,  tanto  mihi  carior  (Serm.  I, 
12,  in  cantica). 
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Behold  what  the  reading  of  the  Fathers  may  become  to  us,  if  it  be 
the  right  kind  of  reading;  but  if  you  merely  direct  them  in  keeping  with 
the  view' of  your  hypothesis,  then  they  are  surely  not  to  be  blamed. 

Second  attempt:  important  passages  translated 

On  affliction,  i.  The  Creator  addresses  three  questions  to  us  in 
order  to  find  out  how  great  our  patience  may  be  in  adversity;  how  great 
our  obedience  in  commandments;  how  great  our  humility  in  the  revela 
tion  of  some  things  and  the  concealment  of  others.  (Greg.  M.) 

2.  Builders  first  dress  the  stones  before  they  put  them  in  position, 
so   that  when  placed  upon  each   other  they  may  need  no  more  ham 
mering.     Thus  does  the  heavenly  Father  act  with  His  living  stones: 
He  polishes  them  through  affliction,  so  that  He  may  use  them  at  once  as 
building  stones  in  His  heavenly  City.     (Chrysologus.) 

3.  The  reapers  do  not  place  the  grains  of  wheat  into  the  wheat-bin 
of  the  Lord  before  having  first  thrashed  out  the  wheat.     Thus  God 
acts  with  His  wheat;   He  suffers  it  to  be  first  cleansed  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  the  world,  before  receiving  it  into  His  barn  (the  same). 

On  envy.  4.  Envy,  among  all  passions,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  unjust  and  the  most  just:  the  most  unjust,  because  it  persecutes 
in  a  hateful  manner  all  that  is  good  in  others  and  all  justice;  the  most 
just,  because  it  is  the  executioner  of  its  own  malice.  (Augustin.) 

5.  Through  envy  the  fall  of  man  and  the  murder  of  Christ  were 
accomplished  —  per  inmdiam  procurahis  cst  lapsus  mundi  et  mors  Christi 
(the  same). 

6.  As  love  makes  man  a  son  of  God,  so  envy  makes  him  the  son  of 
Satan  (the  same). 

7.  Envy  is  the  most  extreme  counterpart  of  God,  for  the  latter  is  so 
good  that  He  draws  good  from  evil,  but  the  former  is  so  evil  that  it 
draws  evil  from  good  (the  same). 

On  the  Holy  Ghost.  8.  That  a  soul  dwells  within  the  body  is 
proven  by  the  life  of  the  body;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  within  the 
soul  is  proven  by  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul.  The  former  is  revealed 
by  the  motion  of  the  body,  this  by  love  and  humility  and  all  the  other 
virtues  (Bernard). 

9.  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  manifested  to  us  in  the  form  of 
fire  and  of  a  dove,  because  all  those  whom  He  fills  He  makes  effective  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  dove  and  the  zeal  of  fire,  full  of  quiet  mildness 
toward  persons  and  full  of  restless  zeal  for  the  good  (Greg.  M.). 

On  penance.  10.  If  you  only  will  do  penance  when  you  can  sin  no 
longer,  then  sins  will  abandon  you,  and  not  you  sin  (Augustin). 

ii.  Not  to  be  able  to  make  mistakes  belongs  solely  to  God,  to 
correct  mistakes  is  the  part  of  the  wise  (Ambrose). 
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12.  The  warmer  the  penitential  tears  the  nearer  you  approach  the 
sight  of  truth.     By  the  baptism  of  tears  a  stained  conscience  must  be 
born  again  in  order  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  light  of  inner  goodness 
(Greg.  M.). 

13.  If  we  fail  by  imposing  a  too  small  penance,  then  it  is  better  to 
render  an  account  to  God  for  mercy  than  for  severity.     If  the  father  of 
a  family  is  generous  then  the  housekeeper  should  not  be  stingy,  and  if 
God  is  merciful  why  should  His  priest  be  severe?   (Chrysostom.)     If 
such  wealth  of  gold  may  be  found  with  the  Fathers,  how  painful  for  a 
lover  of  truth  to  find  that  the  one  values  them  lightly,  and  the  other  only 
brings  the  worse  of  them  into  the  market?     (Sailer,  I.  c.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SEE  AND 
OF   COUNCILS 

1.  The  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and  councils,  as  directions  of 
the  regula  fidei,  of  the  living  infallible  authority  and  its  direct  guid 
ing  significance  for  the  Catholic  sermon,  we  have  already  con 
sidered  more  fully  in  the  introduction  of  these  studies  (pp.  13-27). 

2.  The  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  councils  as  sources  for 
the  Catholic  sertnon,  we  have  still  to  consider.      From  this  source 
we  may  draw 

(a)  more  in  general,  for  our  Catholic  bearing,  for  the  strengthen 
ing  of  the  joy  of  our  faith,  for  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  under 
standing  of  our  times.  Thus  it  will  mean  a  renewal  and  refreshing 
for  the  preacher  every  time  he  peruses  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
carefully  reads  that  of  the  Vatican  and  studies  the  encyclicals  of 
the  late  Popes,  especially  those  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  homilist 
will  thereby  gather,  with  pen  in  hand,  a  great  treasury  of  most 
solid  thoughts  and  of  the  most  noble  emotions.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  continued  reading  of  these  acts  or  a  portion  thereof  that  acts 
upon  our  faith,  upon  the  spirit  and  the  joy  of  faith  in  an  uniquely 
renovating  and  animating  manner.  (Compare  pp.  43,  44.)  It  is 
very  profitable 

(&)  to  dwell  upon  some  decision  and  decree  in  particular. 
This  may  be  done 

(a)  by  a  prolific  use  of  positive  theology,  which  presents  to 
the  homilist  these  decisions  in  the  proper  place  and  with  solid 
explanations; 
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(ft)   by  a  direct  homiletic  exegesis  of  such  decisions. 

Thus,  "for  instance,  two  sermons  might  be  delivered  on  faith,  as 
an  exegesis  of  the  decisions  and  explanation  of  the  Councils  of  Trent 
and  of  the  Vatican  on  faith. 

i.  Sermon:  What  docs  the  Church  teach  about  faith?  (What 
is  faith  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church?  Vatic.  Sess.  Ill,  c.  3.) 

(a)  Virtus    supcrnaturalis  —  therefore,    not    merely    a    human 
opinion,  but  a  work  of  grace  from  above,  a  virtue  which  God  be 
gins  in  us,  a  divine  seed  which  we  must  cherish  and  nourish  in 
order  that  it  may  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit.     The  Church  thinks 
precisely  as  does  the  Lord  Who  spoke  to  Peter,  after  his  glorious 
profession  of  faith  at  Caesarea  Philippi:    Blessed  art  thou  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas.     Flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  this  to  thee,  but 
my  Father  Who  is  in  heaven:    Aspirante  ct  adjuvantc  gratia,  says 
the  council. 

(b)  Qua  a  Deo  rcTclata  Tera  essc  credimus.     By  faith  we  cling 
to  all  the  divine  revelations,  to  all  that  God  has  said,  as  unflinch 
ingly  true  and  certain.     I  maintain,  f.i.,  as  unflinchingly  true  and 
absolutely  certain,  that  Jesus  Himself  is  personally  present  in  con 
secration,  etc. 

(c)  Non  proptcr  intrinsccam  rerum  vcritatcm  naturali  rationis 
lumine  pcrspcctam.     Much  of  our  faith  pleases  us,  animates  us, 
enchants  us.     But  not,  therefore,  do  I  accept  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
not  because  I  perceive  them,  not  because  I  can  see  through  them 
fully,   fully   understand   them,  not  because   they  please   me.      I 
deny  no  article  of  faith  because,  perchance,  I  do  not  comprehend  it, 
because  it  does  not  appeal  to  me.     Not  I  am  the  measure  of  my 
faith. 

(d)  Scd  proptcr  auctoritatem  ipsius  Dei  revclantis,  qui  nee  falli 
nee  fallere  potcst.     What  really  moves  us  to  faith?     God  alone. 
God  is  truth.     God  cannot  lie.     No  one  can  deceive  God.     God 
can  never  deceive  nor  be  deceived.     Why  do  I  believe  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar?     Because  Christ  has  proposed  to  us,  at 
Capharnaum,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  because 
the  Holy  Ghost  commanded  John  the  Evangelist  to  place  this 
doctrine  into  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  because  Jesus  insti 
tuted  this  sacrament  at  the  Last  Supper.     And  why  do  we  believe 
Jesus?     Present,  by  a  rapid  concentration  of  a  small  concrete  series 
of  miracles,  taken  from  the  school  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Gospel,  a 
striking  and  very  short  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
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put  the  declaration:  the  Son  of  God  speaks,  eternal  truth  speaks  - 
very  strongly  and  triumphantly  before  the  hearers,  and  convince 
them  completely  that  God  alone,  the  eternal  and  the  first  truth, 
moves  us  to  faith.  Why,  f.i.,  do  we  believe  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary?  The  Church  teaches  it 
most  solemnly.  But  why  do  we  believe?  Because  back  of  the 
Church  is  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  guides  her.  He  has  made  her 
the  rule,  the  guide  of  our  faith.  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  has  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  teach  us  aught  that  is  false.  Therefore, 
when  the  Church  proposes  anything  for  our  faith,  why  do  we  be 
lieve?  On  account  of  God,  in  view  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  eternal  and  the  first  truth,  Who  speaks  to 
us  through  the  Church  (see  p.  248  sqq.). 

Expatiate  somewhat  more  upon  these  thoughts,  establish  them 
dogmatically  and  apologetically,  and  then  finally  compress  all  into 
the  decisions  of  the  Vatican  Council,  Sess.  III.  c.  3,  the  particular 
important  parts  of  which  have  just  been  explained.  Such  defi 
nitions  of  councils  are  immensely  adapted  to  create  clear  religious 
ideas.  Besides,  an  opportunity  is  given  hereby  to  prove  very  con 
vincingly  that  the  council  thinks  precisely  as  did  Jesus  Himself. 
Furthermore,  such  sermons  afford  a  natural  occasion  to  put  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  by  concrete  examples,  into  its  full  light. 

2.  Sermon:  What  docs  the  Church  think  of  the  necessity  of 
faith?  (Trid.  Sess.  6,  c.  8.) 

(a)  Fides  cst  humanae  salutis  initium.  (A  picture  of  a  journey: 
faith  —  the  first  step  —  without  faith  all  human  acts  are :  grandes 
passus  extra  mam,  Augustin.)  Show  that  Christ  thinks  precisely  as 
the  Church  does  (classical  passages  of  the  Gospel,  f.i.,  of  the  con 
versation  of  Nicodemus).  Or  show  that  the  Apostles  and  the 
primitive  Church  also  thought  thus,  f.i.,  Hebr.,  c.  n. 

(6)  Fundamentum  justificationis  (a  picture  of  a  foundation  and 
of  a  house).  The  Church  says:  No  story  of  right  living  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  of  genuine  inner  supernatural  justification,  can  be  built 
without  faith.  What,  above  all,  does  the  Church  require,  over  and 
over  again,  most  especially?  Faith  —  "have  faith"  -canst  thou 
believe,  etc.  ?  Show  this  by  means  of  an  entirely  concrete  series  of 
scenes  taken  from  the  Gospel.  What,  therefore,  does  the  Church 
say,  what  answer  does  the  Church  give,  to  the  principle  of  the  chil 
dren  of  the  wrorld:  It  matters  little  about  faith,  if  only  you  live 
honestly?  (Compare  Segur's  Confidential  Answers.)  The  declara- 
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tion  of  the  Council  of  Trent  might  also  be  illustrated  by  the  dec 
laration  of  the  Lord:  He  who  believe th  not  is  already  condemned. 
Christ  is  the  foundation.  He  who  believeth  not  is  already  sepa 
rated  from  Christ,  is  outside  of  Christ,  without  a  basis,  without  a 
foundation:  he  must  sink  into  hell  when  he  dies,  etc. 

(c)    Radix  omnis  justifications .     (Image  of  the  root  and  the 
tree.)     Explain  emphatically  that  a  branch  may  die,  and  the  tree 
may  produce  new  branches.     Lightning  might  strike  the  crown  - 
but  the  tree  might  survive.    But  if  the  root  dies,  then  the  tree  is 
lost  forever.     Apply  this  to  faith. 

(a)   The  just  man  is  a  tree  planted  near  running  waters.     (Ps.  L, 

(/3)  Without  the  root  of  faith  we  can  never  prosper.  We  may 
apparently  produce  great  things.  But  in  the  eyes  of  God  we  are 
barren  and  cursed,  as  was  the  fig  tree  of  Holy  Week. 

(y)  From  the  root  of  faith  arises  true  Christian  virtue :  Justus  ex 
fide  vivit. 

(aa)   Principles  of  faith  which  control  us. 

(bb)  Acts  of  faith,  acts  that  proceed  from  faith  (biblical  ex 
amples)  . 

(8)  Aye,  from  the  root  of  faith  arises  conversion  if  man  has 
fallen  into  an  inglorious  misery,  into  mortal  sin  (the  habitus  fidei  will 
remain  in  the  believing  sinner  as  a  principle  of  conversion). 

In  a  final  concentration  show  once  more  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  faith,  the  inestimable  value  of  the  beginning,  the  foun 
dation,  the  root. 

When  during  the  Passion  of  Christ  everything  seemed  to  be 
lost,  the  Saviour  prayed  that  at  least  the  faith  of  Peter  fail  not, 
though  the  profession  of  faith  should  suffer  shipwreck. 

And  as  in  the  whole  Church  so  does  Jesus  likewise  desire  to 
preserve  this  beginning,  this  foundation  and  this  root,  in  every  indi 
vidual  soul  at  every  cost. 

This  text  of  the  council  might  also  be  splendidly  combined,  in  a 
striking  and  a  practical  manner,  with  the  tremendously  serious 
words  of  Jesus  against  unbelief.  (See  Epiphany,  p.  229,  Holy 
Saturday,  p.  399.)  Many  texts  of  councils  and  ex  cathedra  deci 
sions  might  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

EXCURSUS.  The  pastoral  significance  of  recent  councils  and  of 
authoritative  decisions  and  directions.  The  grand  ecclesiastical  council 
convoked  by  Pius  IX  has  spoken  emphatically  for  our  times,  for  our 
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infirmities  and  for  our  needs.  The  council  had  not  only  its  signifi 
cance  for  the  days  of  the  so-called  "Kulturkampf,"  but  especially  also 
for  our  more  restful  times  and  for  the  days  of  certain  developments, 
reforms,  and  transitions.  Germs  of  life  lie  dormant  in  the  acts  of  the 
council  which  we  must  awaken  into  practical  work.  The  council  de 
termined  the  infinite  range  and  full  meaning  of  the  ideas  on:  God,  Christ, 
the  Church,  faith,  the  life  of  faith  of  modern  times.  It  has  placed  the  great 
facts  of  religion,  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
with  all  their  weight  before  the  modern  spirit.  It  has  shown  the  world 
that  no  counterfeiting  may  be  attempted  with  these  words  and  ideas;1 
that,  therefore,  modern  science  must  reckon  with  these  conceptions, 
with  the  clear  principle  of  religion,  recognized  by  the  bright  light  of  truth, 
and  with  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  revelation.  Religion  cannot  hide 
itself  in  the  nebulous  depths  of  sentiment  and  therein  entrench  itself, 
as  in  an  unapproachable  distance,  against  every  objection  of  modern 
science,  as  a  tendency  of  modern  protestantism  claims.  (See  p.  42, 
note  i.)  The  Vatican  council  has  declared  that  religion  has  an  answer 
for  every  question  on  the  part  of  science,  that  the  Church  of  today  is  able  to 
encompass  ancient  faith  and  modern  science,  real  progress  and  modern 
work  under  one  grand  divine  and  worldly  conception,  and  into  one  grand 
lifework  for  individuals  and  for  nations.  And  for  all  this,  in  spite  of  the 
great  commotion  of  spirits,  the  council  placed  one  thing  into  the  fore 
ground:  the  clear  and  emphatic  idea  of  the  Church  with  all  her  require 
ments,  down  to  the  authoritative  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  And  thereby 
the  council  awakened  also  an  animation  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  free 
daughter  of  God,  the  Church.  The  storm  that  arose  during  the  solemn 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  authoritative  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  of  morals,  was  a  figure  of  a  mighty  intellectual 
thunderstorm.  The  times  and  the  world  of  that  day,  silent  through  a 
haughty  disdain  of  all  religious  affairs,  were  suddenly  filled  and  occupied 
with  religious  questions,  in  a  mighty  busy  manner,  in  all  ranks.  The 
general  interest  of  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  the  council  was  proof  of  the 
incisive  significance  of  religious  questions  by  mankind  in  general.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  intellectual  commotion  the  ecclesiastical  council 
taught  the  world,  in  peaceful  majesty  and  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
possession  of  truth,  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  power  which,  even  today, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  lives  and  reigns  in  the  world.  God  still 
speaks  in  a  positive  manner,  clearly,  interferingly,  and  incisively,  and  not 
merely  in  some  sort  of  a  general  and  enfeebled  manner,  through  His 

1  Compare  f.i.,  Harnack:  Essence  of  Christianity,  who  attempts  a  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  unbelieving  modern  view  of  the  world,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
essence,  by  retaining  the  Christian  termini  which  are  conceived  as  purely  natural 
and  essentially  transformed. 
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Church,  through  the  papal  teaching  authority.  God  did  not  merely  speak 
so  and  so  many  years  ago,  no,  today,  for  our  days,  in  our  very  century 
does  He  speak.  And  created  reason  is  entirely  and  completely  subject 
to  this  divine  truth.  This  was  the  main  task  of  the  council.  It  showed 
the  modern  world  that  Christianity,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  are  not 
merely  interesting,  valuable,  and  human  works,  inviting  the  selection 
and  digging  up  of  various  constantly  rising  degrees  of  culture,  but  fully 
and  completely  a  divine  work,  though  among  men  and  with  and  for  men. 
From  the  great  principal  doctrine  the  council  draws  its  far-reaching 
conclusions.  Here  upon  this  fruitful  soil  the  preachers  must  stand  with 
their  whole  souls.  Here,  within  the  Church,  reigns  the  ever-present 
God.  Upon  this  soil  must  the  Catholic  sowing  be  arranged  and 
labor  performed;  upon  this  soil  will  our  harvest  mature.  If  we  do 
not  possess  this  spirit,  if  we  perceive  everything  in  a  mere  human 
and  too  earthly  manner,  then  the  rich  blessing  of  a  harvest  will  be 
wanting. 

One  heritage  we  modern  preachers  must  consider,  above  all,  sacred: 
the  clear  idea  of  the  Church,  the  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  Church,  and 
the  solid,  definite  ecclesiastical  principles.  Never  should  we  mar  these 
principles  in  public  life,  in  the  press,  in  literature,  in  private  and  in 
community  life,  nor  dilute  nor  enfeeble  them;  otherwise  we  shall  dimin 
ish  the  main  thing:  the  care  of  souls. 

The  unfettered  progress  of  the  age  has  made  new  pastoral  works 
necessary.  New  conditions  must  be  met,  attended  to,  worked  for. 
But  the  Vatican  Council  is  precisely  the  fostering  soil  of  this  development. 
The  effects  of  the  Vatican  Council  have  been  called  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  —  a  stream  of  lava.  This  must  first  be  scattered,  then  new 
life  will  bloom  upon  its  yawning  shell.  This  is  entirely  false!  The 
Vatican  Council  was  a  stream  of  life.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  flourish 
ing  of  Catholic  life,  of  theology  and  of  science,  of  Catholic  pastoral 
activity  and  of  the  work  of  the  laity  since  1870.  But  this  Nile  of  life 
must  be  directed  onto  the  fields  of  labor;  there  is  also  a  spiritual  irriga 
tion  system.  Therefore  we  would  direct  the  modern  practical  preacher 
to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  Vatican  Council  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  needs  of  the  age. 

The  second  point  we  would  like  to  recall  to  memory  are  the  encyc 
licals  of  the  Popes,  especially  of  Leo  XIII.  The  latter  are,  as  it  were, 
a  continuation  of  the  Vatican  Council.  We  might  possibly  praise  these 
encyclicals  too  much,  and  study  their  details  too  little.  In  them  we 
find  a  whole  world  of  practical  inspirations  for  the  preacher.  Here  we 
see  that  it  is  not  our  affair  to  create  a  new  middle  age,  or  to  screw  back, 
in  an  artificial  manner,  modern  progress  into  some  past  age.  It  is 
rather  our  duty  to  grasp  our  own  times  in  their  good  parts  and  to  oppose, 
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in  a  courageous  manner,  their  errors  and  prejudices;  in  a  word:  it  is 
our  duty  to  Christianize  the  age.  The  encyclicals  of  the  Popes  are 
lighthouses  for  the  modern  pastoral  office,  lighthouses  for  private  and 
social  progress  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  Pope  is  not  satisfied 
to  establish  mere  general  principles.  He  enters  into  the  full  human 
life.  He  leads  the  road  which  Catholic  labor  must  follow,  in  the  spirit 
of  pastoral  care.  Study  from  this  standpoint,  f.i.,  the  encyclical:  Rcrum 
novarum.  How  astonishing  it  is  to  receive  here,  from  the  highest  teacher 
of  Christendom,  great  directions,  from  the  difficult  question  of  just 
wrages  down  to  the  organization  and  division  of  labor  in  the  several 
social  societies.  It  is  said  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  encyclical 
was  simultaneously  divided  between  men  of  speculative  science  and  of 
the  most  extensive  practical  experience,  two  very  prominent  men  of 
the  Church  —  one  an  Italian  who  pursued,  in  a  speculative  manner,  the 
principles  of  Christianity  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  and  made  a 
special  study  of  St.  Thomas  —  and  the  other,  a  prince  of  the  Church  in 
England,  who  moved  in  the  very  midst  of  social  practical  activity,  and 
that  both  had  arrived,  independently  of  each  other,  at  the  same  con 
clusions  and  results.  This  would  be  proof  of  the  unity  of  Catholic 
theory  and  practice  in  the  spirit  of  the  care  of  souls,  of  the  complete 
conception  of  the  entire  welfare  of  humanity.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
this  is  certain,  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  show  us  how  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  its  principles  enable  and  induce  us  to  labor  happily  for 
the  entire  private  and  social  welfare  of  humanity,  down  to  the  least 
detail  —  in  a  word :  to  establish  the  welfare  of  the  whole  man  and 
of  the  whole  Christian.  We  here  recall  once  more  the  words  of  Leo 
XIII,  in  the  encyclical  on  the  Rosary,  of  1895,  which  contains  within 
itself  an  entire  program  of  modern  pastoration:  "We  find,  alas!  a 
widely  spread  prejudice  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  that  the  idea 
of  the  eternal  home  destroys  the  love  for  the  terrestrial  home,  and 
therefore  is  dangerous  to  the  State.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
despicable  and  groundless  assertion  than  this.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  essence  and  nature  of  the  eternal  good  to  engross  the  human 
spirit  so  exclusively  for  itself  that  it  should  become  completely  and 
fully  disengaged  from  a  rational  care  of  the  earthly  life.  .  .  .  God  is 
the  author  of  nature  and  of  grace.  He  does  not  desire  the  one  to  impede 
the  other;  He  wills  not  a  conflict  of  the  sword  between  the  two.  The 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  should  embrace  in  a  covenant  of  friendship; 
nature  and  grace  should  be  our  guides."  This  is  correct  language  for 
the  modern  world.  The  true  spirit  of  the  care  of  souls  has  an  open  eye 
and  an  active  hand  for  all  the  needs  of  the  entire  man  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  and  of  the  supernatural. 

In  such  manner  do  the  teachings  and  the  directions  of  the  Holy 
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Father  show   the   preacher  the  ways  for  the  Christianization  of   our 
modern  times.     (Compare  also  p.  102  sqq.,  and  p.  126  sqq.) 


CHAPTER  V 
SCIENTIFIC  THEOLOGY 

In  our  homilctic  studies  we  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
prominent  significance  of  scientific  theology  for  the  preaching 
activity,  under  very  different  view-points.  In  treating  of  the  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  sermons  we  will  go  back  again  to  the  narrower  rela 
tions  of  the  several  scientific  disciplines,  to  the  various  species  of 
sermons.  It  will  therefore  suffice  here  to  give  a  superficial  col 
lection  of  view-points  under  which  the  significance  of  the  scientific 
theology  ought  be  conceived  as  a  source  of  sermons. 

1.  Theology  as  a  source  and  a  guide  for  a  practical  selection  of 
themes.     We  have  treated  very  extensively  of  the  relations  between 
science  and  a  practical  sermon,  in  an  article  on  the  practical  selec 
tion  of  a  subject  (pp.  53-56,  point  1),  and  we  have  cited  a  series  of 
methodical  plans.     In  the  homilctic  treatise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  we  have  also  used  ever}'  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  guid 
ing  and  animating  position  of  theology,  under  entirely  concrete 
view-points.    From  a  very  large  series  of  examples  we  recall  only 
that  of   Christmas,   Epiphany,   Passion   Sunday,   Holy  Saturday, 
Easter  and  the  Sundays  after  Easter,  Pentecost,  Trinity  Sunday, 
etc. 

2.  Theology  as  a  source  of  practical   elaboration    of  a    sermon. 
Here   the   theological  science  of  homilctics   renders  the   greatest 
service : 

(a]    By  a  penetration  and  explanation  of  the  ideas, 

(ft)  By  offering  solid  and  theological  and  exegetically  explained 
material  of  proofs, 

(c)  By  new  general  view-points  of  a  theoretic  and  practical 
kind. 

((/)  By  the  stimulation  of  solid  and  profuse  and  varied  sketch 
ings  and  of  general  conceptions. 

Compare  herewith  the  explanation  of  the  fourth  book  on  the 
means  of  sacred  eloquence  and  also  the  paragraphs  on  the  Lenten 
sermons,  the  sermon  for  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

3.  Scientific   theology   as   an   interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
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liturgy.  The  proofs  hereof  we  have  given  long  ago,  in  general  and 
in  detail,  in  the  third  book  on  Holy  Scripture  as  a  source  and  the 
use  of  this  source  (p.  91  sqq.),  and  also  in  the  extended  treatment 
of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year.  Very  extensive  practical  examples 
are  given,  among  others,  in  the  paragraphs  on  Christmas,  Epiphany 
(Excursus  I,  II),  Passion  Sunday,  Holy  Saturday,  Easter  and  the 
feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  especially  in  §  31,  on  Lenten  Ser 
mons  (p.  303). 

4.  Scientific  theology  as  a  source  of  popularity.  Solid  scien 
tific  truth  is  the  first  requisite  of  popular  lucidity.  The  sermon  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  popularization  of  theology.  (See  particulars 
above,  p.  79,  n.  i.  A  peculiarly  clear  and  deep  understanding  of 
theology  creates  popularity,  also  pp.  53-57,  on  science  and  the  prac 
tical  selection  of  subjects.) 


CHAPTER  VI 
ASCETIC  LITERATURE 

The  sermon  is  essentially  a  direction  of  souls.  (See  pp.  28-32). 
It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  in  sermons  not  to  enter  into  particu 
lars  of  the  ascetic  life.  Thus,  f.i.,  an  extensive  instruction  is  abso 
lutely  necessary  on  prayer,  on  temptation,  on  the  conflict  against  the 
predominant  fault,  on  suffering  and  the  carrying  of  the  cross,  on  the 
various  practical  exercises  of  virtue,  f.i.,  on  perfect  contrition,  on 
characteristic  faults,  and  improvement  of  character.  In  our  ex 
tensive  homiletic  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  we  have 
devoted  to  this  point,  in  a  closer  and  wider  connection  with  the 
liturgy,  a  far-reaching  and  practical  attention  and  we  show,  by 
methodical  suggestions  and  practical  examples,  how  the  preacher 
should  be  solicitous  for  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the  real 
ascetic  life  of  the  Christian.  Since  we  refer  to  the  entire  third  and 
fourth  books  on  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy,  but,  concerning  the 
ascetic  patristic  writings,  to  the  corresponding  chapter  on  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  therefore  we  will  here  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  short  methodic  suggestions  on  the  homiletic  use  of  ascetic 
liturgy,  in  a  more  limited  sense. 

(a)  The  preacher  should  become  familiar  with  the  old  ascetics, 
above  all,  penetrate  into  the  Imitatio  Christi,  become  familiar  with 
the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  the  rule  of  the  Benedictines, 
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with  De  Ponte,  Rodriguez,  Scupoli,  Scaramelli,  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
(Philothea  and  Theotimus),  etc.  These  works  combine  solid  science 
with  deep  piety  and  knowledge  of  souls.  The  ascetic  writings  of 
Cyprian,  Augustin,  and  Chrysostom,  are  to  be  highly  recommended. 
But  ascetic  writings  must  be  carefully  weighed.  Too  much  reading 
is  useless.  Great  wealth  is  also  contained  in  the  II,  II,  of  St. 
Thomas. 

(b)  Among  the  more  recent  ascetics  choose  solid  works,  which 
combine  science  and  piety  in  relation  to  modern  times,  f.i.,  Schee- 
ben-Nierenberg  (on  Grace);  Von  Lehn-Briicker  (The  way  to  in 
terior  peace,  Providence,  direction  of  souls) ;  Meschler  (immensely 
solid,  temperate,  and  original) ;  Gihr  (Sacrifice  and  Sacraments) ; 
Pesch  (The  religious  life,  the  philosophy  of  life,  Christ  in  the  life 
of  the  world);  P.  Weiss  (Vollkommenheit,  V.  B.  der  Apol.,  die 
Kunst  zuleben,  Lebensweisheit  in  der  Tasche);  the  writings  of 
P.  Doss,  Hattler,  Wetzel,  etc.  (Compare  also  the  ascetic  library 
of  Herder.)  Very  rich  material  is  found  in  many  excellent  French 
lives  of  the  saints  of  more  recent  times,  also  in  several  recent 
German  authors.  In  the  selection  and  homiletic  use  of  ascetic 
works  care  should  be  taken  against  untheological,  gushing,  senti 
mental,  and  rigoristic  writings,  such  as  are  found  in  our  times  in 
French  literature  of  a  certain  tendency  —  and  likewise  against  dry 
and  stereotyped  representations,  which  smother  all  warmth  and 
unction  into  mere  academic  dust. 

A  whole  compendium  of  ascetics  and  a  genuine  school  for  the 
preacher  are  contained  in  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  We  recom 
mend  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  and  of  the  notes  by  P.  Root- 
haus.  (See  also  the  German  edition,  Regensburg,  Manz,  1855,  and 
an  English  edition  by  Pustet.)  For  this  reason  we  connect  here 
with  a  short  plan  of  these  spiritual  exercises.  Only  then  do  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  full  spirit  and  extent  of  the  Exercises  if 
we  penetrate  the  methodical  train  of  thoughts  and  the  whole  gist 
of  the  original. 

The  plan  of  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

At  a  time  when  the  catchword  "reformation"  moved  the  minds  of 
men,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  wrote  over  a  little,  insignificant  book  the  much 
used  words:  "De  reformatione."  This  booklet  grew  into  a  large  moral 
work,  into  an  incomparable  moral  doctrine:  these  are  the  Exercises  of 
the  saint,  an  introduction  and  methodic  system  of  spiritual  exercises 
for  the  renovation  of  the  inner  man.  In  connection  with  this  apparently 
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insignificant  booklet,  innumerable  exercises,  missions,  instructions  on 
life  and  on  the  various  states  of  life  are  given  to  this  very  day.  Seldom 
did  the  energetic  declaration  of  the  Apostle:  "Brethren,  the  time  to 
rise  from  sleep  is  at  hand  ...  let  us  lay  aside  the  works  of  darkness  .  .  . 
and  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  produce  greater  fruit  than  precisely 
through  these  exercises.  What  Ignatius  wrote  and  delivered  is  a  method 
and  collection  of  matter,  which  is  animating  and  should  be  developed 
variously  in  narrower  or  wider  settings,  according  to  the  times  and 
conditions.  The  Ignatian  plan,  however,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
is  such  a  uniquely  developed  system  of  the  entire  Catholic  moral  and 
ascetic  teaching  that  we  shall  incorporate  an  extensive  sketch  of  the 
same  into  these  Studies.  In  a  so-called  "foundation"  Ignatius  places 
man  alone  before  his  God,  before  his  last  end.  He  permits  everything 
to  act  upon  man  that  is  contained  in  the  great  comprehensive  word  and 
notion  of  creation.  A  whole  framework  of  iron  logic  leads  man  to  the 
one  convincing  conclusion:  God  is  my  end.  To  praise,  to  honor  God 
as  the  true  God,  to  serve  Him,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  through  unswerving 
fidelity  and  thus  to  save  the  soul  —  this  is  the  first,  the  proximate,  the 
personal,  aye,  the  one  necessary  task.  A  sacred  awe  of  the  fear  of 
God  passes  through  the  soul  of  man  during  these  serious  hours  of  quiet 
meditation:  fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments  —  this  is  all  man! 
This  wisdom  of  the  Preacher,1  of  the  Old  Testament  creates  indeed 
the  whole  man,  forms  the  whole  character.  And  with  this  clear  light 
man  looks,  in  the  spirit  of  these  exercises,  out  into  the  ever-changing 
world,  into  the  framework  of  his  labors,  into  the  waves  and  the  breakers 
of  his  vocation.  Why  all  this?  Why  all  these  riches,  this  poverty, 
health,  sickness,  labor,  and  position?  All,  all  this  is  the  way  to  the  end, 
and  must  be  measured  by  the  end,  by  the  law  of  God,  which  extends 
from  the  atom  to  the  cherub.  In  quantum,  tantum:  as  far  as  a  thing  is  a 
way  to  the  end  or  may  be  such,  either  as  a  duty  or  a  vocation  or  a  task 
of  a  position  in  life,  as  far  as  anything  man  may  accomplish,  conceive, 
or  use,  be  it  a  noble  enjoyment  or  an  abandoning  pleasure,  provided  it 
does  not  contradict  the  dignity  of  the  Christian.  But  whatever  interferes 
with  his  way  to  eternal  destiny  he  must  abandon,  he  must  reject,  though 
it  be  as  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  scandal 
ize  thee,  pluck  it  out!  Therefore,  man  should  receive  all  things  from  the 
hand  of  God  with  perfect  equanimity.  God  leads  all  things  to  the  end. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  "foundation."  This  is  putting  morality 
and  human  dignity,  human  intelligence,  and  human  sentiment  into  the 
full  and  sharp  light  of  the  thought  of  God.  Then  the  exercises  show 
to  the  thinking  man  within  this  pure  light  of  God,  the  essence  of  sin 
considered  from  all  sides,  which  is  apostasy  from  God,  flight  from  the 

1  Eccles.  12,  13,  14;  see  p.  127. 
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path  of  sunlight  that  leads  to  the  end.  Man  now  learns  to  comprehend 
the  better  what  the  Saviour  taught  us  to  pray  when  He  said:  Deliver 
us  from  evil!  Now  the  curtain  of  judgment  is  raised.  The  terrors  of 
death  fall  upon  us.  The  gate  of  hell  is  opened:  we  stand  horrified  at 
the  catastrophe  that  follows,  wrhen  the  lightning  train  of  this  life  becomes 
derailed  on  the  very  precipice  of  eternity.  With  a  mighty  power,  more 
penetrating  than  a  two-edged  sword,  does  the  frightful  alternative  flash 
through  marrow  and  bone,  deep  into  the  soul.  Is  your  track  prepared 
on  which  the  proud,  the  joyful  lightning  train  of  your  life  rushes  along  ? 
Is  the  bridge  constructed  over  which  it  must  pass?  More  and  more 
vividly  and  seriously  does  man,  torn  away  from  the  thoughtlessness  of 
everyday  life,  by  the  sound  logic  of  his  noble  reason,  into  which  faith 
shines  so  beneficently,  perceive  what  sin  is.  And  immersed  in  the  race 
of  these  eternal  truths  the  grievous  sins  appear  first,  but  also  the  lesser 
defects  of  character,  the  venial  sins,  appear  in  their  true  shape  and  form. 
All  this  operates  seriously,  very  seriously,  but  in  a  peaceful,  intelligent 
manner  and  without  any  disturbing  anxiety  upon  human  nature  and  its 
holy  rule  —  conscience.  Nothing  remains  mere  empty  theory:  all 
turns  inflexibly  upon  the  personal  ego.  Examination  of  conscience, 
honest  and  sincere  examination  of  conscience,  in  general  and  in  particular, 
becomes  now  the  work  of  these  hours,  of  these  days  of  exercises.  Besides, 
preparation  for  confession,  a  confession  of  a  certain  period  of  life,  follows. 
Man  is  now  placed  in  the  limelight  of  morality.  And,  pray,  could 
this  possibly  be  "an  extinguishing  of  the  conscience  of  truth,"  as  a 
protestant  objection  against  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  asserts? 
Nowhere  does  truth  reign  more  honorably  and  unbiasedly  than  in  such 
hours  and  in  the  transactions  which  follow  with  a  kind,  serious,  and 
highly  cultured  confessor  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  This  is  the  first 
step  of  the  exercises. 

Yet,  all  at  once,  after  man  has  expressed  himself  on  all  the  gloomy 
seriousnesses  of  the  eternal  truths,  then  the  cry  arises :  Accedite  ad  eum  et 
illuminamini:  approach  ye  Him,  and  be  enlightened!  The  image  of 
Christ  dominates  the  following  meditation.  He  stands  before  us,  He, 
the  only  supreme,  and  only  good,  the  Saviour  of  majesty  and  of  meek 
ness.  We  first  contemplate  Him  as  the  King  of  His  kingdom,1  ready 
for  the  victorious  battle.  As  a  General  He  marches  in  the  front,  certain 
of  victory.  But  He  shares  for  and  with  us,  in  this  terrestrial  life,  all 
leadership  from  the  manger  to  Calvary.  Should  not  we  be  also  suffi 
ciently  noble  in  mind  to  pledge  Him  our  oath  and  our  fidelity?  We 
offer  Him  the  sacred  resolutions  of  the  "first  week,"2  ourselves  entirely 
and  all  our  obligations.  But,  does  not  the  heart  burn  and  beat  to  give 

1  Meditation  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

2  Thus  the  first  meditation  on  eternal  truths  is  called. 
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Him  more,  to  follow  Him  whithersoever  He  may  lead?  Beyond  the  letter, 
according  to  His  spirit  —  this  is  now  the  watchword.  Not  only  should  we 
comply  magnanimously  with  our  duty  and  bear  all  that  is  gloomy  and 
hard,  aye,  we  should  labor  and  suffer  with  resignation  and  animation  for 
Jesus,  though  He  lead  us  upon  the  way  of  the  cross!  With  joy  and  per 
severing  animation  we  should  enter  into  the  very  footsteps  of  Christ  Him 
self.  Then  the  exercises  unfold  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  some 
of  the  enrapturing  and  powerful  pictures  of  His  life:  the  example,  words, 
law,  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Jesus  loom  before  us.  But  we  chisel  labori 
ously,  but  joyfully,  His  very  image  into  the  marble  of  our  souls  —  we 
paint  His  features  into  our  personal  ego.  The  exercises  now  penetrate 
into  the  very  inner  part  of  our  conscience,  down  into  the  very  chambers 
of  our  feelings.  The  Saviour  passes  through  our  various  avocations  and 
everyday  life:  dividing,  destroying,  building  up,  and  planting.  Next, 
the  meditation  on  "the  two  standards"  introduces  again  the  "alterna 
tive"  before  the  soul,  but  in  a  higher  form.  We  will  here  recount  their 
fundamental  ideas.  Behold  how  many,  even  at  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  the  world,  serve  their  own  ego  and  Satan  himself,  the  very  king  of 
tyrants.  And  ought  not  the  battle-flag  of  the  victory  of  Christ  animate 
us  to  greater  sacrifices  for  Christ?  Will  you  now  follow  the  Lord,  in  a 
spirit  of  noble  sacrifice,  possibly  with  great  self-abnegation,  and  advance 
with  Him  to  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  be  it  on  the  way  of  evangelical 
counsel:  Sell  all  thou  hast.  .  .  .  Follow  Me;  or,  in  the  midst  of  the 
labors  of  an  excellent  vocation,  by  combining  with  the  exercises  of 
outward  duties  a  deeper  intensification,  an  increased  imitation  of 
Christ.  And  again,  the  life  of  Jesus  passes  before  the  soul  in  new  appli 
cations  to  the  inner  and  outer  activity  of  man  and  to  his  shifting  scenes : 
pertransimt  benefaciendo.  It  is  accommodated  to  all  stations  and  condi 
tions  of  life.  Then,  in  this  splendid  light  of  the  Saviour,  a  new  demand 
for  zeal  is  made  to  the  thoughtful  and  loving  man,  in  the  meditation  on 
"the  three  classes  of  men."  Through  confession,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  and  through  the  holy  exercises  of  the  day,  thou  hast  obtained 
grace  and  love  abundantly  and  superabundantly.  Christ  Jesus  came 
to  bring  fire  upon  earth  and:  "What  do  I  wish,"  He  says,  "but  that  it 
burn!"  What  now  about  your  will,  your  efforts?  Will  you,  or  will 
you  not?  Will  you  —  perhaps?  But  courage  fails  to  tear  away  the 
impediments,  to  bring  the  sacrifice,  to  will  effectively?  Perhaps  you 
will,  but  only  in  a  half-way  and  in  a  weak  manner?  Or,  do  you  will 
entirely  and  unreservedly  whatever  God  demands,  above  all,  whatever 
He  commands  as  a  grave  duty?  What  He  does  not  precisely  impose 
under  a  threatened  loss  of  His  friendship,  but,  to  which  He  seriously 
obliges  you?  Do  you,  perhaps,  still  wish  more?  Do  you  venture  to 
render  all  and  fully  whatever  Christ  counsels,  to  which  He  calls  you  by 
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a  noble  vocation?     Of  this,  the  meditation  on  the  three  classes  treats. 
And  again,  in  a  new  series  of  meditations,  the  several  pictures  of   the 
life  and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  pass  before  the  soul.     The  light  becomes 
constantly   more    brilliant.     Then    a   special    meditation    contains    the 
decisive  and  unique  question :   Knowcst  thou  what  humility  is  ?     Such  is 
the  entire  mystery  of  the  inner  life  —  that  the  children  of  God,  in  spite 
of  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  finally  seek  God  alone  —  the  children  of 
the  world,  however,  in  spite  of  their  many  brilliant  characteristics  and 
particular  virtues,  merely  seek  —  self.     Art  thou  humble  enough  never 
to   violate,   under   all   circumstances,   a  grave   commandment  of   God, 
never  to  violate  a  great  duty?     Art  thou  humble  enough  to  sacrifice  for 
God  venial  sin,  above  all,  the  premeditated  malicious  commission  of 
lesser  faults,  even  though,  through  weakness,  you  make  some  mistakes? 
Do  you,  perhaps,  desire  more?     There  is  still  a  road  beyond  this:    to 
follow  the  poor,  despised,  and  suffering  Saviour  Himself,  and  not  only 
to  follow,  but  to  love  this  very  way.     The  way  of  the  cross  is  indeed  a 
duty.     But  to  seek  it,  to  love  it,  to  tarry  upon  it  most  lovingly:   this  is 
the  course  of  heroes  and  of  saints  —  here   reigns  not  mere   duty,  but 
a  higher  sacred  counsel.     He  who  can,  let  him  grasp  it!     And  again 
the  exercises  present  a  meditation  on  the  Saviour:   we  now  contemplate 
the  royal  road  of  the  cross  and  of  His  love,  from  the  Last  Supper  to  Cal 
vary.     Who  can  resist  the  love  of  Christ?     And  finally,  the  spectrum 
of  the  Risen  Saviour  flashes,  in  bright  flames,  before  the  enraptured  soul: 
the  heart  burns  whilst  He  speaks  to  His  own.     Whither  does  all  this 
tend?     All  these  ways  of  duty  and  of  counsel?     Only  toward  one  thing: 
toward  love.     Ignatius  concludes  his  splendid  book  with  a  meditation 
on    love.     This   is    significant.     There    is    nothing   higher   in    Catholic 
morality  than  love.     The  sacred,  supernatural,  and  constant  love  of  God 
and  of  man  is  the  principal  commandment,   the  principal  virtue,  the 
queen  and  the  mother  of  all  virtues,  the  imperishable  conqueror  in  time 

and  in  eternity.1 

Even  perfection,  the  possibly  most  limited  and  the  best  relation  of 
the  creature  to  his  destiny,  to  God,  is  essentially  love:  for  nothing  unites 
more  closely  and  more  intimately  to  God  than  love.  Even  the  evangel 
ical  counsels,  the  state  of  perfection,  with  all  its  sacred  principles  and 
rules,  is  not  perfection  itself:  all  these  are  merely  splendid  ways,  pointed 
out  by  Christ  Himself,  toward  higher  degrees  of  love.  They  destroy 
the  barriers  of  the  world  opposed  to  love.  Detached  from  the  illicit  and 
even  noble  and  lawful  and  tender  bonds  of  the  world,  man,  in  a  state  of 
perfection,  strives,  according  to  his  vocation,  freely  and  fully  after  the 
love  of  God:  he  wishes  to  live  for  God  alone.  Even  all  self-denial,  all 
asceticism  of  the  saints  flows  solely  from  the  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor 
1  Compare  the  classical  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Cor. 
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and  desires  to  lead  solely  to  the  love  which  is  animated  for  God  and  for 
souls,  to  the  love  which  pleads  and  atones  for  itself  and  for  others  in  this 
valley  of  tears.  Without  this  love,  ascetism  would  be  but  a  self-torture: 
"If  I  were  to  deliver  my  body  to  be  burnt,  but  had  not  charity,  it  would 
profit  me  nothing."  l 

Thus  all  spiritual  exercises,  the  entire  ascetics  and  all  morality  ends 
in  love.  With  the  Lord  in  our  hearts,  through  Holy  Communion  and  by 
a  union  of  life,  we  come  forth  from  the  exercises:  and  their  gain  is: 
persevering  love  of  Christ.  These  are  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the 
exercises.  To  instil  love  for  the  Saviour  is  the  object  of  Catholic 
ascetiscism  —  and  for  this  does  Catholic  morality  strive  in  the  world. 
W7hen  Christ,  shortly  before  His  ascent  to  His  Father,  appeared  to  His 
own  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  to  accomplish  the  last  grand 
act  for  His  Church,  when  His  whole,  rich  life  of  the  past  lay  open,  and 
the  future  hailed  the  great  future  of  His  Church,  then  He  put  to  Peter, 
the  future  Pope,  thrice  this  one  great  question:  "Simon,  lovest  thou 
me?"  The  whole  life  of  Jesus,  His  gigantic  work,  the  sources  and  the 
resources  of  His  supernatural  activity,  which  He  gave  to  the  world  are 
mere  love,  and  they  ask  the  one  question,  —  Lovest  thou  me? 

1  I  Cor.  13:  2  sqq.  The  asceticism  of  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  often 
been  a  subject  of  contradiction.  An  asceticism  that  purposely  destroys  the  body  is 
against  the  morality  of  human  dignity,  irrational,  and  sinful.  But  such  is  not  found 
among  the  saints.  An  asceticism  which,  impelled  by  an  all-powerful  love,  consumes 
man  through  prayer  and  labor,  through  atonement  and  zeal  for  souls,  through  a  dis 
interested  service  of  neighbor,  is  good,  aye,  may  rise  to  a  degree  of  heroism,  though, 
in  the  end,  the  physical  forces  may  succumb:  this  is  a  sacrifice  consumed  by  the  flames 
of  love.  Of  course,  there  are  saints  who  have  accused  themselves  on  their  dying 
bed  that  they  had  done  too  much  in  external  mortification.  Even  in  the  life  of 
sanctity  there  is  a  singular  human  one-sidedness.  Free  from  all  such  defects  is 
Christ,  the  God-man,  of  whom  every  saint  is  but  a  ray.  Even  asceticism  must  be 
measured  by  the  noble  dignity  of  man,  which  bears  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  by 
love.  Thus  there  are  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  some  things  that  should  be  imitated 
and  cannot  be  imitated  too  much.  There  are  things  to  be  admired.  But  there  are 
also  manifestations  which  are  not  to  be  admired,  certain  one-sided  peculiarities  of 
saintly  zeal.  In  all  their  flight  from  the  world  and  their  asceticism,  however,  the 
saints  are  not  merely  splendid  branches  of  the  vine  Christ  Jesus,  but  they  also  be 
come  the  true  reformers  of  the  world,  the  great  men  of  culture,  eminently  capable 
in  all  vocations  and  positions.  Though  not  of  this  world,  they  have  placed  them 
selves  in  secular,  scientific,  and  cultural  fields,  ahead  of  those  who  have  made  the 
world  their  sole  and  solitary  aim.  History  is  full  of  proofs  hereof.  All  this  is  accom 
plished  by  the  great  artisan  and  queen  —  love,  which  sees  in  everything  "some 
thing  of  God,"  sees  everywhere  God  Himself  and  labors  for  God,  that  love  which 
penetrates  human  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  Christ  and  takes  up  into  itself  all  that 
is  noble  in  humanity.  Compare  Ps.  i.  See  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Saints,  II,  p.  529,  The  Gift  of  Pentecost,  p.  373  sqq.,  and  especially  in  this  regard,  the 
highly  interesting  and  so  little  known  and  used  V.  vol.  of  P.  Weiss'  Apologie:  Die 
Vollkommenheit,  f.i.,  pp.  49,  105,  602, 465, 468,  466,  245,  678,  685,  680, 698,  708  (I  ed.). 
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"Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,"  said  Peter.  And  then 
Jesus  committed  to  him  the  lambs  and  the  sheep:  the  government  of 
the  Church  and  the  direction  of  souls.1 

The  just  developed  thoughts  contain  also  a  refutation  of  Harnack, 
who  recently  attempted  to  represent  asceticism  as  something  foreign  to 
the  Gospel.  (See  Schell,  Christus,  pp.  61-66.) 

CHAPTER  VII 
THE  LITERATURE  FOR  SERMONS 

The  literature  for  preaching  is  of  great  importance:  exempla 

trahunt. 

Nevertheless  it  is  rather  overestimated  than  underestimated  - 
at  a  cost  of  the  most  fruitful  labor  among  the  first  and  direct  sources 
of  preaching. 

The  literature  for  preaching  is  really  not  a  direct  but  a  deriva 
tive  source.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  first  source  of  material.  But 
it  can  become  the  way,  the  school,  the  richest  stimulation  con 
sidered  from  all  sides  to  the  preacher.  It  becomes  especially  fruit 
ful  if  the  preacher  has  learned  to  draw  independently  from  the  first 
sources. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  model  sermons  of  the  Fathers. 
Here  we  will  only  make  several  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  later 
and  most  recent  literature  for  preaching. 

1.  The  preacher  should  become,  in  a  manner,  familiar  with  the 
classical  literature  for  sermons:   yet  this  work  should  be  done  without 
any  precipitation.     An  interesting  view  of  all   the  literature  for 
sermons,  of  all  countries,  is  given  by  Schleiniger's  collection  of 
examples,  which  gives  advice  of  great  advantage  to  the  incipient 
preacher. 

2.  Select  one  or  the  other  preacher,  who  appeals  to  your  own 
individuality,  in  a  measure,  as  a  source  and  type,  but  not  for  slavish 
imitation.    Do  not  merely  study  his  work  for  a  direct  preparation  of  a 
sermon,  but  rather  for  a  general  training  and  further  development. 

3.  Young  preachers  are  advised  to  study,  side  by  side, 

(a)  a  preacher  with  high  ideals  and  deeply  penetrating  thoughts, 
in  order  to  be  elevated  and  refreshed  by  him,  f.i.,  Bossuet,  Ravi- 
gnan,  Foerster,  Eberhard,  P.  Ron,  P.  Agostino  de  Montefeltre;2 

1  John  21 :  16,  17. 

2  Cardinal  Newman,  Bishop  Headley,  among  our  modern  English  authors. 
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(6)  a  preacher  of  very  simple  and  solid  thoughts  and  plain 
diction,  who  offers  the  daily  bread  of  religion,  f.i.,  such  as  Schmitt, 
Sonntagspredigten,  Sailer's  Sonntagspredigten,  Foerster's  Homilien, 
Wermelskirchen,  Hunolt,  Tschuppik  (old)  Graser  (old),  and  espe 
cially  good  catechetical  preachers — also,  in  certain  parts,  Massillon, 
Monsabre,  Bourdaloue; 

(c)  a  real  popular  speaker,  in  the  narrow  sense,  f.i.,  Berthold 
of  Regensburg  (of  the  middle  age),  Alban  Stolz,  some  of  the  ser 
mons  of  P.  Roh,  of  Ah,  P.  Abel  (see  also  the  admonitions  on  p. 
80,  sqq.). 

4.  We  will  add  a  very  short  characterization  of  several  re 
nowned  preachers,  which,  however,  does  not  claim  any  completeness. 

Bossuet  is  the  great  ideal  dogmatic  and  pragmatic  interpreter  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  St.  Augustin,  the  preacher  of  eternal  truths,  a 
complete  and  thoroughly  original  creative  power.  But  precisely  this 
creative  power  was  only  awakened  by  the  constant  study  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  and  of  the  Fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augustin.  His  exposition  flows 
from  the  first  source,  as  it  were.  According  to  his  contemporary  Neuville, 
he  is  the  only  master  of  the  exalted,  of  the  powerful,  and  of  the  pathetic. 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  Neuville  longed  to  have  the  school  of  this 
exalted  master  entirely  resuscitated.  He  adds  this  interesting  remark: 
"I  had  wished  to  fall  into  the  same  carelessness  of  style  which  is  insep 
arable  from  the  animation  and  impetuous  soaring  of  a  genius."  Bossuet 
is  most  powerful  in  the  striking  and  luminous  expositions  of  truth,  which 
prepares  the  will  for  an  amelioration.  Reason,  borne  and  illumined  by 
faith,  he  supports  by  a  grand  and  active  power  of  imagination.  In  him 
reason,  illumined  by  faith  and  borne  on  the  pinions  of  an  exalted  imagi 
nation,  celebrates  its  oratorical  and  pastoral  victory.  The  brilliant 
lustre  of  Christian  intelligence,  which  shines  forth  from  Bossuet's  ora 
tions,  is  transillumined  by  glowing  fiery  sparks  of  great  and  holy  emo 
tions,  which,  however,  cool  off  very  quickly  in  order  not  to  detract  from 
that  victorious  train  of  proofs  and  facts  presented.  Bossuet  is  not  so 
great  in  the  second  and  really  most  important  task  of  the  homilist,  which 
is:  to  move  directly  to  a  real  practical  amelioration  of  life.  "Herein 
he  does  not  equal,  by  far,  a  Chrysostom,  a  Bourdaloue,  or  our  own  Ger 
man  Hunolt"  (says  Schleiniger,  das  Kirchliche  Predigtamt,  3  ed.,  p.  165). 
This  defect  may  possibly  have  shown  itself  more  in  his  written  than  in 
his  oral  expositions.  The  most  of  the  sermons  of  Bossuet  —  with  few 
exceptions  and  apart  from  his  funeral  orations,  which  are  worked  out 
to  the  smallest  details  —  are  rapidly  and  unequally  planned  concepts 
and  steps  upon  which  the  orator  himself  ascended,  no  doubt,  by  an 
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extensive  preparation  and  meditation,  which  sufficed  for  him,  but  do 
not  indicate  to  us  the  type  of  his  greatness.  For  an  exhaustive  study, 
the  orations  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  sermons  on  the  birth,  the 
circumcision,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  sermon  on  Good  Friday, 
the  grand  funeral  orations  on  the  death  of  Marie  Henriette,  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  Henriette  Anna,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  are  well  adapted. 

Bourdaloue  is  the  great  moral  preacher  and  really  the  preacher  of 
Christian  supernatural  morals;  also  a  master  of  logic,  almost  without  a 
peer;  an  organizer  of  speech  that  always  designs  new  and  original 
dispositions  for  the  same  subject:  but  he  is  above  all  the  apostolic 
preacher,  ever  zealous  for  souls,  whose  victory  is  borne  by  deeply  con 
ceived,  direct,  and  sacred  objective  thoughts.  For  thirty  and  four  years 
he  succeeded  in  captivating  the  attention  of  his  hearers  in  the  one  and 
the  same  city.  His  sketches  are  eminently  rich  and  veritable  gold  mines 
of  homiletics  for  all  future  generations.  True,  our  times  are  less  devoted 
to  rhetorical  breadth  and  development  and  speech.  Our  age  carries 
lighter,  linguistically  more  simple,  yet  more  shining  weapons.  But  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Bourdaloue  always  bears  rich  fruit.  From  a  great 
number  of  first  class  sermons  we  shall  mention  only  the  four  orations 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  especially  on  the:  Pracdicare  Jcsum  Christum 
Dei  virtutcm  ct  Dei  sapicntiam,  the  first  and  the  second  Easter  sermon, 
the  sermon  on  the  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  sermon  on  ambi 
tion,  on  rash  judgment,  on  temptations,  on  providence,  on  the  Christian 
religion. 

Massillon  is  the  preacher  of  emotions  and  of  pathos,  an  excellent 
moral-ascetic  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture,  an  apologist  of  moral  law, 
though  not  free  from  great  exaggerations.  In  regard  to  style  he  is  a 
consummate  master. 

Fenclon  is  an  excellent  homilist  (see  his  dialogues).  As  an  orator  he 
is  a  model  of  the  conversational  style,  of  a  happy  syncretism  of  candor, 
of  grace,  of  greatness,  with  an  exuberance  and  felicity.  He,  too,  came 
forth,  in  a  prominent  manner,  from  the  school  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
possess  only  two  completely  elaborated  orations  of  Fenelon,  which 
he  delivered  at  the  consecration  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  on 
Epiphany  of  1685,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  missionaries  for 
Siam. 

Segneri  is  the  practical  pastoral  preacher,  excelling  in  psychological 
arrangement  of  proofs  and  also  in  practical  exegesis  of  passages  of  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers — and  all  this  in  a  language  of  burning  zeal 
for  souls;  though  his  specific  Italianism  and  peculiarities  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  used  on  all  occasions,  are  to  be  guarded  against  and 
avoided.  This  is  also  true  of  his  narratives.  Compare  also  the  book 
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composed  jointly  with  Pinamonte  on  "The  Christian  instructed  in  his 
law,"  a  transposition  of  the  sermons  of  Segneri  based  on  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  subjects  are  very  practically  treated. 

Hunolt,  Tschupik,  Neumayr,  especially  the  two  former,  are  con 
sidered,  even  today,  stimulating  preachers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
containing  much  practical  material  and  of  a  highly  moral  force. 

Graser,  whose  works  have  been  repeatedly  published,  is  original  and 
practical,  especially  in  the  disposition,  in  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  its  application. 

Bishop  Sailer  is  an  eminently  classical  preacher.  He  excels  in 
simplicity,  in  clearness,  and  in  depth  of  feeling.  He  is  especially  an 
eminent  popular  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture.  Occasionally  he  remains 
the  child  of  his  age,  for  which  he  reconstructed  the  bridge  from  the 
shifting  sands  of  rationalism  to  the  perfect  ecclesiastical  consciousness. 
Especially  readable  are  his  sermons  on  Christ,  on  the  first  mass,  and  his 
homilies.  Original  masterpieces  are,  f.i.,  the  sermon  on  St.  Augustin, 
on  St.  Norbert,  on  the  veneration  of  the  saints. 

Foerster  is  an  excellent  homilist  (see  Sonntagshomilien)  and  a  model 
apologist  (compare,  f.i.,  the  Easter  sermon  on  Immortality  and  many 
of  his  sermons  on  the  times) .  Here  and  there  the  language  is  somewhat 
sluggish. 

Colmar  is  a  type  of  penetration  and  rhetorical  force. 

Bishop  von  Ketteler  excels  in  binding  brevity  and  the  force  of  his 
apologetics,  and  is  also  a  splendid  model  for  social  themes. 

Bishop  Eberhard  is  the  eminent  practical  exegete,  especially  also  of 
the  Old  Testament,  an  excellent  dogmatic-festive  preacher  on  the  great 
mysteries  of  Holy  Religion — now  and  then  somewhat  sublime. 
His  sermons  are  a  rich  source  of  exalted,  original,  and  practical 
thoughts. 

Bishop  Ehrler  presents  prominent  and  practical  types  of  Sunday 
sermons. 

P.  Lierheimer  has  given  us  stimulating  Lenten  sermons,  especially 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  He  is  likewise  a  solid  preacher  of  morals. 
Now  and  then  his  form  is  somewhat  heavy;  the  transitions  are  too 
academic. 

Breiteneicher  presents  original  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is,  however,  according  to  the  position  of  present  science,  to  be 
somewhat  supplemented  by  practical  applications  of  the  New.  He 
also  manifests  an  interesting  and  stimulating  treatment  of  sacramental 
doctrines. 

Wermelskirchen  is  a  good  catechetical  preacher. 

P.  Roh  and  P.  Abel,  S.  J.,  are  original,  forceful,  and  eminently  practi 
cal  and  popular  preachers.  P.  Roh  is  a  dogmatic-apologetic  popular 
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preacher  of  the  higher  style.  P.  Abel  is  the  principal  catechetical 
preacher  for  the  great  masses  of  people:  but  there  is  noticeable  in  this 
man,  so  zealous  for  souls,  a  certain  Viennese  mannerism,  which  should 
not  be  slavishly  imitated.  The  shorthand  reports  often  give  the  proofs 
too  sparingly. 

Of  the  more  recent  French  orators  we  will  mention  the  following: 

De  Boulogne,  who  posseses  a  swing  and  nobility  of  eloquence,  yet 
often  too  little  simplicity  (Schleiniger,  I,  c.,  p.  172). 

Maccarthy  shows  grand  and  striking  particular  characteristics  of 
eloquence. 

Lacordaire  is  full  of  life,  originality,  and  nobility,  a  preacher  of 
grand  and  wide  Christian  viewpoints,  a  physician  of  modern  times, 
full  of  holy  zeal  for  souls,  touching  the  widest  circles.  Natural  proofs 
predominate  excessively.1 

Ravignan  is  solid,  rich  in  emotion,  less  energetic. 

Pere  Felix  excels  in  logic,  thoroughness,  and  candor,  though  his  style 
is  at  times  far-fetched. 

Dupanloup's  homiletic  occasional  sermons  are  grand  fundamental 
manifestations,  especially  in  relation  to  educational  questions. 

Cardinal  Pie  has  become  famous  through  his  excellent  pas 
torals. 

Monsabre  is  an  excellent  dogmatic  and  catechetic  exponent  of  an 
elevated  style  and  a  popular  interpreter  of  St.  Thomas  before  cultured 
audiences. 

Among  the  more  recent  Italians,  Father  Agostino  da  Montefeltre 
is  very  renowned.  His  sermons  (in  German  by  P.  Drammer  and  P.  Ph. 
Seelbeck)  combine  rich  and  deep  emotions  with  dialectic-apologetic 
dexterity;  generally  planned  concentrations  often  lead  to  real  heights 
of  eloquence.  The  argumentation  is  not  always  free  from  objections. 
Unfortunately  —  at  least  in  the  stenographic  reports  —  the  solid  homi 
letic  scriptural  exegesis  is  much  neglected.2 

1  Compare  also  the  first  and  the  second  period  of  his  activity.     On  the  dividing 
line  you  will  find  the  grand:   Discours  sur  la  vocation  de  la  nation  franqaise. 

2  The  innumerable  manifestations  of  more  recent  literature  we  cannot  notice 
here  any  further.     Very  interesting  and   in   many  respects  directive   criticism  of 
sermons  of  more  recent  and  modern  appearances  are  given  by  several  annual  reviews 
in  the  Litterarischen  Rundschau  f.  d.  kath.     Deutschland,  written  by  the  former 
Professor  and  present  Bishop  Dr.  Paul  von  Keppler,  f.  i.,  on  Dippel.  Prattes,  Ohler, 
Schneider,  Heffner,  Wermelskirchen,  Tappehorn,  Deppe,  Schork,  Dr.  Klasen,  Hans- 
Jacob,  Kohout,  S.  Schuster,  Fuessl,  Kolb,  Atzberger,  Kolberg,  Hecher,  L.  Rost, 
Schmitz,  P.  O.  Rothmann,  Patiss,  Diessel,  Berens,  Ibach,  Costa,  Didon,  Perger, 
etc.     Litter.  Runs.  1890,  nr.  i.  2;   1891,  nr.  i,  2,  3;   1893,  nr.  i,  2;   1893,  nr.  i,  2,  3, 
4,  12;    1894,  nr.  5,  6;    1895,  nr.  u,  12;    1896,  nr.  3,  10.     (Compare  also  Helmcken, 
Handbuch   der   in   Deutschland   erschienenen   Predigtlitteratur,    Koeln,   Boisser£, 
1865  and  1878.) 
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Supplement  —  Sources  from  elsewhere 

In  addition  we  should  like  to  mention  the  following  sources,  very 
often  useful  for  the  preacher: 

1.  Works  that  are  a  medium  between  the  really  scientific  and,  in 
the  full  sense,  popular  representations,  f.i.,  the  Handbook  of  Religion  by 
Willmer. 

2.  A  biblical,  verbal,  and  encyclopedic  concordance. 

3.  Theological  and  fully  up  to  date  lexica,  f.i.,  Herder's  Kirchen- 
lexikon,   2  ed. 

4.  A  self-gathered  cornu  copiae,  i.e.,  a  practically  arranged  collection 
of  eminently  fruitful  reading,  of  personal  ideas,  meditations,  and  lumina 
alphabetically  arranged : 

5.  Especially,  a  harmony  on  the  Gospels,  f.i.,  of  Lohmann/and  works 
on  the  life  of  Jesus  (cf. :  Principal  themes  of  sermons). 

6.  Finally,  we  should  also  like  to  recommend  ancient  and  modern 
collections  of  solid  material  and  sketches,  homiletic  scriptural  and  dog 
matic  commentaries,  homiletic  corollaries,  f.i.,  Hurter's  addition  to  his 
Dogma,    the    highly   commendable   work    on    preaching    by   Scherer: 
Library  for  the  preacher,  etc. 

1  Consult  also  "A  Harmonized  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Breen,  one  of  the  most  useful  works  in  the  English  language  for  this  purpose, 
(note  of  the  translator). 
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THE   MEANS   OF   SACRED   ELOQUENCE 

FTER  having  considered  the  essence  and  the  basis  of 
sacred  eloquence  and  grasped  its  supreme  laws  and 
studied  its  sources  very  extensively,  the  question  arises: 
by  what  means  are  these  sources,  corresponding  to 
the  essence  of  sacred  eloquence  and  to  human  nature  itself, 
made  accessible  to  the  Christian  people  in  the  various  sermons? 
We  have  already  practically  answered,  from  the  various  view 
points,  this  question  in  our  rather  exhaustive  theoretic  and 
practical  consideration  of  the  sources,  especially  in  that  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  liturgy.  The  homilctic-liturgical  treatment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  especially,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  rich 
development  of  the  means  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus  is 
drawn  from  the  purest  sources:  ut  vitam  habcant  ct  abundantius 
habeant. 

There  still  remains  the  enumeration  of  the  specific  rhetorical 
means  under  a  general  view-point  and  the  consideration  of  them  in 
the  light  of  the  direction  of  souls  by  means  of  speech. 

All  these  means  must  serve,  in  a  manner,  the  aim  of  the  sermon, 
the  awakening,  fostering,  and  perfecting  of  the  practical  supernatural 
life,  and,  in  order  to  lead  to  this  end,  must  correspond  to  the  pecu 
liarity  of  the  human um  compositum. 

We  have  considered  the  peculiarity  of  human  nature  under  the 
concept  of  the  union  of  mind  and  body.  We  have  fully  valued  the 
influence  of  the  compositum  directly  on  the  principles  of  eloquence 
as  a  psychological  basis  of  homiletics.  \Ve  again  wish  to  recall 
here  the  principles  there  developed  (B.  I.,  §  3,  p.  35  sqq.) 

The  means  of  sacred  eloquence  here  to  be  considered  can  only 
then  be  scientifically  justified  when  they  are  established  precisely 
on  these  principles.  But  their  practical  application  must  also  be 
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guided  by  that  psychological  tact  which  is  only  gained  through 
a  deep  comprehension  of  human  nature. 

All  these  means  must  naturally  be  brought  by  the  preacher  into 
the  service  of  the  supernatural,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  love. 
(See  p.  39  sqq.) 

\Ye  will  mention  the  following  ways  and  means  corresponding 
to  the  psychological  conception  of  human  nature : 

1.  Ways  and  means  to  clear  religious  conceptions. 

2.  Ways  and  means  to  sure,  irrefragable  religious  judgments. 

3.  Ways  and  means  to  mighty  and  fruitful  religious  emotions 
and  activity  of  feeling,  resolutions  of  the  will,  conversions,  and 
amendments  of  character. 

We  will  here  only  consider  that  which  is  most  necessary,  and  we 
refer  again  to  the  psychological  foundation  (p.  41  sqq.)  and  to  the 
numerous  proofs  given  in  the  third  book  on  the  source  of  sacred 
eloquence. 

ARTICLE  I 

Ways  and  means  to  attain  clear  religions  conceptions 

Indistinct  and  hazy  religious  conceptions  are  causes  of  innum 
erable  prejudices  and  misconceptions  and  occasions  for  most  dan 
gerous  temptations  and  seductions.  Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  preacher  to  give  the  people  a  clear  concep 
tion  of  their  holy  religion.  The  Christian  cannot  penetrate  mys 
teries,  but  he  must  have  a  sharp  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  same. 
So,  too,  is  a  clear  perception  of  moral  ideas  of  most  extraordinary 
importance.  For  this  purpose  there  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
preacher  purely  intellectual  and  sensitive-intellcctttal  means  of  illus 
trations. 

§  i.   PURELY  INTELLECTUAL  MEANS 

Such  are  those  already  mentioned:  a  constant  study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  whole  of  theology,  and 
especially  a  sharp  and  loving  perception  of  ideas;  above  all,  of 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  definitions  —  exact  preparation  and 
untiring  exercises  in  popular  explanations  and  in  the  well-ordered 
and  rhetorical  analysis  of  religious  ideas,  fundamental  thoughts,  and 
of  termini  and  their  fulness  and  parts,  etc. 

We  have  already  considered  these  extensively  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  these  homiletic  studies,  in  the  para- 
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graphs  on  popular  sermons  (consult  p.  79,  n.  i  sqq.),  and  especially 
on  the  popularization  of  ideas  (p.  87  sqq.  n.  5:  2). 

The  treatise  of  Book  III.  on  Holy  Scripture,  as  a  means  of 
improving  our  conceptions  (B.  III.  I.  A.  art.  §  7,  p.  146)  and  the 
popularizing  of  texts  (B.  III.  I.,  A.  II.  art.,  §  6,  p.  158  sqq.),  furnishes 
a  new  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
clear  religious  conceptions.  The  means,  nearest  at  hand,  to  obtain 
clear  religious  ideas  and  to  communicate  them  to  others  are: 

(a)    Good  dogmatic  and  moral  text-books. 

(6)   The  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  the  Vatican. 

(c)  The  encyclicals  of  the  later  Popes,  especially  of  Leo  XIII. 

(d)  Well-written  religious  text-books  in  the  vernacular. 

(c}  Solid  and  striking  refutations  of  modern  claptrap  (consult 
the  writings  of  Segur,  Nilkes,  S.  J.,  Schutz-  und  Trutzwaffen;  illumi 
nation  of  anti-religious  claptrap  by  P.  G.  Freund,  handbook  of 
popular  answers,  by  P.  Franco,  etc.).  But  all  this  is  to  be  con 
trolled  by  technical  literature. 

(/)  Personal  penetration  and  elaboration  of  religious  ideas, 
especially  also, 

(g)  Conscientious  preparation  and  an  elaboration  of  an  exegesis, 
which  has  a  great  indirect  influence  on  the  clearness  of  the  ideas  of 
a  sermon. 

But  he  who  seriously  considers  the  task  of  enlightening  the 
people  through  solid,  deep,  and  clear  religious  ideas  —  will  also 
make  use,  natura  ducc,  of  the  sensible  means  of  illustration  (con 
sult  pp.  35,  36). 

The  example  of  the  greatest  of  all  preachers,  of  the  God-Man, 
Christ  Jesus,  corresponds  to  the  impulse  of  nature.  A  short,  theo 
retic-practical  consideration  of  these  means  of  preaching  is  not  in 
the  least  superfluous,  since  its  homiletic  value  exercises  also  a  benef 
icent  influence  on  practical  activity,  especially  so  if  here  also  we 
attend,  above  all,  the  school  of  our  Saviour. 

§  2.   THE  SENSIBLE  MEANS  OF  ILLUSTRATION  IN  GENERAL 

i.  The  supreme  principle:  Omnis  cognitio  incipit  a  sensibus. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  human  nature,  composed  of  mind  and 
body,  as  a  rational,  sensible  being,  possessing  sensible,  rational 
faculties  and  activities  (consult  p.  35  sqq.),  follows  the  principle 
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of  philsosphy,  of  pedagogics,  and  homiletics:  omnis  cognitio  incipit 
a  sensibus.  From  this  generally  accepted  psychological  principle 
follow  immediately  two  other  principles  of  cognition. 

2.  Two   other   theoretic   principles    of  cognition   concerning  ra 
tional-sensible  cognition.     The  action  of  a  free  effort  always  pre 
supposes  an  action  of  a  higher  cognition  in  man:  nihil  wlitum,  nisi 
praecognitum.     This   higher   power   of    cognition    itself,    however, 
depends  in  the  human  composition  upon  sensible  cognition  and  is 
directed  by  it.     The  principle:    omnis  cognitio  incipit  a  scnibus 
may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  theoretic  principles  of  cognition : 

(a)  The   purely   intellectual   substances   we    conceive,    funda 
mentally  considered,  only  indirectly  by  means  of  such  things  of 
the  visible  world  which  bear  towards  them  a  causal  or  analogical 
or  a  contradictory  relation. 

(b)  The  higher  power    of  cognition   requires  for  its   activity 
generally  a  simultaneous  or,  at  least,  a  somewhat  antecedent  cor 
responding  activity  of  the  power  of  cognition:   therefore,  of  a  pre 
sentation  through  the  senses. 

From  these  laws  follow: 

3.  Two  sequels  for  homiletics: 

(a)  the  best  way  to  attain,  in  any  way,  a  cognition  of  the  purely 
intellectual   is   through   manifestations   in    the   domain   of   direct 
cognition,  which  stand  with  the  object  in  question  in  a  causal, 
contrary,  or  analogical  relation.    No  one  will  reasonably  deny  that 
we  can  be  easily  engaged,  and  very  easily,  with  purely  intellectual 
notions.     But  everything  intellectual  enters  into  us,  in  some  way, 
through  some  sensible  impulse  and  mediation.     Therefore 

(b)  The  perfection  of  the  intellectual  cognition  stands  generally 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  its  necessary 
antecedent  or  simultaneous  presentation  to  the  senses. 

From  the  above  two  deductions  follow  again  a  general  and  a 
special  practical  precept  for  the  announcement  of  the  word  of  God : 

4.  A    general   practical-homilctic   precept.     In    announcing    the 
word  of  God,  manifestations  belonging  to  human  life  and  visible 
nature  should  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  supersensitive,  aye,  the  very  supernatural,  may  attain  color 
and  life,  flesh  and  blood,  as  it  were,  and  all  act  upon  the  whole  man. 
The  preacher  should  especially  consider  the  nature  of  the  lower 
power  of  cognition  and  lead  up  to  that  preceding,  concomitant, 
or  subsequent  activity  in  his  hearers,  which  is  apt  to  facilitate  the 
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intellectual  conception  and  to  make  the  same  perfect,  clear,  and 
luminous. 

Through  the  just  mentioned  general  view-point  we  obtain: 

5.    Special  homilctic  directions. 

(a)  Negative  directions:     Abstract    expressions,   colorless    and 
emaciated  termini,  and  worn-out  phrases,  which  are  become  stereo 
typed,  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  the   culture  of  the  hearers,  because,  thereby,  the  nature 
of  the  lower  cognition  is  little  considered,  and  therefore  the  sound 
ing  word  passes  away  colorless  and  lifeless. 

(b)  Positive  directions:  A  whole  series  of  elements  and  means 
of   representations  are   to  be  explained,  which   illustrate  abstract 
ideas  in  a  happy  manner.     In  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall 
emphasize  the  most  important  ones. 

§  3.   THE  SENSIBLE  MEANS  OF  ILLUSTRATION  IN  PARTICULAR 

i.  Similitudes,  analogies,  and  images.  These  means  of  illus 
tration  are  absolutely  necessary  ways  to  attain  the  end:  their 
application  is,  in  fact,  a  demand  of  the  sensible-intellectual  nature 
of  man.  The  possibility  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  applications 
of  precisely  these  means  of  speech:  similitudes,  images,  analogies, 
parables,  etc.,  have  their  deepest  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  world  have  the  same  infinite  and  perfect 
Spirit  for  their  author  and  are  the  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  crea 
tor.  The  visible  world  is  the  reflected  image  of  the  invisible,  of  the 
intellectual,  and  even  of  the  supernatural:  Invisibilia  ipsius  a  crea- 
tura  mitndi,  per  ca,  quae  facta  sunt,  intellccta,  conspiciuntur:  senipi- 
terna  quoque  cjus  virtus  et  dh'initas,  Rom.  i :  20.  (Consult  our 
thoughts  on  pp.  104,  105.)  The  preacher  ought  take  a  formal  course 
in  this  language  of  religious  images.  We  do  not  here  mean  any 
pedantic  method,  but  certain  well-planned  studies  in  a  free  setting. 

(a]  Holy  Scripture  —  a  school  of  the  language  of  religious  images. 
Nowhere  in  all  literature  do  we  find  such  an  immense  wealth  of 
images,  which  convey  within  themselves  their  rhetorical  features 
proper  to  religious  speech,  as  we  do  in  Holy  Scripture.  Compare 
especially  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels.  Appropriate,  concrete, 
dignified,  natural  and  suited  to  the  circle  of  hearers,  and  practically 
beautiful  images  of  the  supernatural  we  find  especially  in  the  ad 
dresses  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  Never  does  Christ  use  entirely 
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general  or  any  worn-out  expressions.  He  always  speaks  in  a  man 
ner  which  opens  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  by  pictures,  in  order  that  the 
soul  be  enabled  to  look  deeper.  Thus,  f.i.,  in  Luke  12:  24,  27,  He 
selects  the  raven  and  the  lilies  in  order  to  awaken  confidence  in 
God's  providence;  in  Matt.  13:  31  the  mustard  seed,  to  depict  the 
interior  divine  power  and  the  exterior  growth  of  the  Church;  Matt. 
23:  23,  the  taxation  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  to  show  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  pharisees.  Often  concrete  points  of  importance 
are  taken  from  nature  and  natural  life,  often  sketches  from  reality 
of  popular  life,  which  Christ  uses  as  images.  Even  the  interior  con 
ditions  of  the  soul  are  depicted  in  a  mere  concrete  manner,  thus,  f.i., 
He  calls  pain  of  a  high  degree  —  lamentation  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
The  images  of  the  Saviour  should  be  made 

(a)  Pleasant   and  familiar   by  frequent   meditation   on   Holy 
Scripture, 

(/3)  Should  often  be  selected  for  our  own  speech  and  especially 
also 

(y)    Excgetically  and  practically  explained, 

The  preacher  should,  however,  remember  the  simplicity  and  the 
inexhaustible  depth  connected  therewith  contained  in  the  parable 
of  the  vine  and  the  grapes,  by  which  the  marvelous  union  with 
Christ  in  grace  and  in  the  life  of  grace  is  painted  for  us.  This  one 
image  affords  enough  matter  for  an  entire  sermon  for  the  clarifica 
tion  of  the  idea  of  life  in  sanctifying  grace.  In  relation  herewith 
consult  the  remarks  on  the  images  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  88  e.,  and 
on  the  impressions  of  these  ideas  and  words,  p.  86  sqq.,  n.  d.,  also 
PP-  73 ,  83-90. 

(b)  Nature  —  a  school  of  religious  figurative  language.     The 
wide-awake  experienced  look  into  nature  —  and,  let  us  here  add, 
into  the  life  of  the  people,  especially  into  the  surrounding  life  of  the 
present  —  opens  up  a  whole  world  of  images,  analogies,  compari 
sons,  and  parables. 

A  thousand  objects  offer  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
of  nature  and  of  human  life,  which  may  become  bearers  of  the 
images  of  exalted  thoughts.  And  it  is  modern  progress  and  ex 
plorations  precisely  which  enrich  herein  our  imagination.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  imitate,  in  all  simplicity,  the  depth, 
the  ideality,  and  the  poesy  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  the  sublime 
and  the  exalted  be  not  degraded  to  the  common  and  the  insignifi 
cant  through  gloomy,  undignified,  and  trivial  images.  But  the  image 
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which  is  an  exalted  and  pure  means  of  eloquence  should  never  be 
made  the  end,  instead  of  the  means.  It  should  be  at  once  aban 
doned  as  soon  as  its  high  aim  is  attained.  To  trifle  with  images  is 
repulsive  and  pernicious. 

We  will  here  emphasize  a  special  kind  of  more  extensive  figures  - 
the  parables. 

2.  The  parables.  A.  Their  essence  and  their  aim.  The  word 
7ra/Do/3oXi7,  parabola,  parable  is  derived  from  TrapafiaXXa) — to  throw 
aside,  to  place  together  or  opposite  each  other,  to  place  alongside  of 
each  other,  to  compare.  The  word,  however,  received  through  Holy 
Scripture  a  unique  meaning.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  LXX  about  forty-seven  times,  and  parabola  in  the  Vulgate 
about  thirty-three  times.  Parabola  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
mashal.  The  Greek  New  Testament  has  the  expression  TroLpafioXrj 
forty-eight  times  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  and  twice  in  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews.  In  several  passages  of  Luke  the  word 
similitudo  occurs  for  parabola.  In  John  the  word  is  not  found. 
Instead  thereof  he  quotes  four  times  irapolfjua-proverbium  (f.L, 
John  10 :  6;  16:  25,  etc.). 

For  a  deeper  conception  of  parable,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
Holy  Scripture,  we  are  indebted  to  Matt.  13:  34  sqq.:  II  ace  omnia 
loculus  cst  Jesus  in  parabolis  ad  turbas  ct  sine  parabolis  non  loque- 
batur  cis,  nt  implcrctur,  quod  dictum  cst  per  prophctam  diccntem: 
apcriam  in  parabolis  os  mcum,  cructabo  abscond  it  a  a  constitutive 
mundi.  These  words  are  taken  from  the  Psalm  77:2  (78),  as  cited 
by  the  Scptuaginta:  avo^ai  ev  7ropa/3oXai?  TO  crro/xa  /xov,  </>#ey£o/u,at 
77/30/3X17/^07-0  aTT  apx^s.  The  Hebrew  text  reads:  "I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  a  series  of  sayings  (mashal)  and  I  will  utter  the  riddles 
of  ancient  times."  The  parable  is,  therefore,  a  unique  and  inde 
pendent  biblical  form  of  speech,  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the  de 
signs  of  the  world,  the  divine  problems,  and  the  supernatural  truths 
are  revealed  in  a  unique  manner  to  the  disciples  and  the  people. 

The  Gospel,  however,  gives  further  important  points  for  the 
correct  concept  of  the  wisdom  of  parables.1 

It  was  at  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  not  long  after  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  of  Nairn  from  the  dead  and  shortly  after 
the  scene  of  the  sinner  in  the  house  of  the  pharisee  (Luke  7:  36-56), 
that  Jesus  changed  the  manner  and  sort  of  His  intercourse  with  the 

1  Consult  the  very  important  book  for  preachers  by  L.  Fonck,  S.J.,  Die  Parablen 
des  Herrn  in  Evangelium. 
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people,  in  a  striking  manner  —  as  a  consequence  of  the  growing 
unbelief  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  masses. 

He  withdrew  Himself  more  and  more  from  the  masses,  and 
devoted  Himself  more  closely  to  the  Apostolic  college.  Not  that 
He  despised  any  activity  in  behalf  of  the  masses,  but  it  became 
more  and  more  an  exception.  He  kept  the  people  in  unrest  and 
expectation:  He  did  not  permit  their  consciences  to  sleep  in  in 
difference.  Still,  His  general  doctrinal  addresses  were  far  less 
frequent.  Like  flashing  lightning  they  flared  up  in  mysterious 
darkness,  and  they  acted  in  a  singularly  vivifying  or  punishing 
manner  according  to  the  preparation  and  direction  of  grace  upon 
the  individuals.  But,  as  a  punishment  for  the  unbelief  of  the  leaders 
and  of  the  masses  did  the  light  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  in  general, 
withdraw  itself  more  and  more,  and  it  fled,  carefully  planned,  into 
a  most  narrow  circle,  which  later  was  to  assume  the  mission  of 
the  world.  And  even  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Jesus  was  a  grace. 
The  responsibility  of  the  wavering  masses  was  not  to  be  unneces 
sarily  augmented  by  an  increase  of  light.  The  decisions  and  con 
versions  were  rather  to  be  facilitated  after  the  death  on  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  these  pedagogic  purposes 
precisely  was  the  parable  of  the  Gospel  created.  It  gave  the  truth 
in  a  veiled  manner:  it  concealed  the  light  and  the  menace.  This 
singular  form  created  a  great  incitement  to  thought,  to  sacred 
investigation,  and  to  the  humble  and  the  honest  searchers  after 
truth  grace  was  by  no  means  wanting.  The  parables  were  easily 
and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Even  though  often  little 
and  but  half  understood,  they  sank  like  seeds  of  a  coming  spring 
into  the  soul.  In  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  honest  these  seeds 
grew  up  when  the  days  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  brought  the  ful 
ness  of  light,  and  urged  for  a  definite,  final  decision.  It  was,  there 
fore,  that  Jesus  still  announced  several  parables  from  the  just 
mentioned  critical  period  of  His  life,  and  a  few  series  of  parables 
before  all  the  people.  The  Messianic  declarations,  however,  He 
kept  mostly  hidden  from  the  masses:  He  unfolded  them  only  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  Apostles.  This  remarkable  change  of 
the  method  of  teaching  struck  the  Apostles  very  vividly,  especially 
at  the  announcement  of  the  parable  of  the  sower.  But  Jesus  did 
not  fail  to  enlighten  them  expressly  therein.  He  had  just  pro 
nounced  the  parable  of  the  sower  to  the  people.  Now  He  adds 
these  significant  words :  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  - 
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then  He  interrupts  the  speech  suddenly,  at  a  moment  when  those 
who  were  listening  are  very  attentive  and  anxious  to  know  what 
He  means  by  this  puzzling  speech,  by  the  mysterious  sower,  and 
He  dismisses  the  people.1  The  unsatisfied  suspense  of  the  people 
and  the  compassion  for  the  multitude  as  well  as  individual  interest 
urged  the  disciples,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  to  ask:  What  does 
this  parable  mean,  and  why  does  Jesus  address  the  people  in  par 
ables?  Jesus  gives  them  a  significant  answer,  which  the  three 
synoptic  writers,  each  in  his  unique  style,  have  delivered  to  us. 
(Matt.  13:  10-13,  and  13,  14;  Mark  4:  10-12;  Luke  8:9.)  "Be 
cause  to  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  he  that  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound:  but  he  that  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  that  also  which  he  hath.  Therefore  do 
I  speak  to  them  in  parables,  because,"  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hear 
ing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand.  And  the  prophecy 
of  Isaias  is  fulfilled  in  them,  who  saith:  By  hearing  you  shall  hear, 
and  shall  not  understand:  and  seeing  you  shall  see,  but  you  shall 
not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  grown  gross,  and 
with  their  ears  they  have  been  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
have  shut,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart  and  be  con 
verted,  and  I  should  heal  them."  (Matt.,  c.  i;  Isa.  6:9.)  Israel 
possessed  great  wealth  —  treasures  of  grace,  so  that  other  nations 
might  envy  it.  But  to  this  possession,  to  this  wealth,  corresponded 
necessarily  also  a  compliance,  a  moral-supernatural  gain  and  prog 
ress.  Only  then  can  there  be  question  of  religious  possession. 
Precisely  this  the  masses  failed  to  show  in  consequence  of  their 
unbelief,  which  is  a  result  of  their  false  guidance  and  also  their  own 

1  Consult  Grimm,  Lcbcn  Jesu,  III.  B.,  p.  244  sqq. 

2  Luke  docs  not  here  give,  like  Matthew,  "on,"   "  on"-    •"  because,"  but  directly 
''  iVa"  the  li  that,"  "in  order  that,"  of  intention.    Therefore,  the  unbelief  of  the  masses 
lies  precisely  in  the  plan  of  God  as  a  positively  intended  punishment  for  the  guilty 
conduct  of  Israel.    Therefore  precisely  should  they  remain  in  their  unbelief  and  thus 
serve  the  Messianic  purposes.     This  is  probably  the  verbal,  the  original  concept, 
which  Matthew  expresses   for  his  Jewish   readers  —  of  course,  entirely  within   the 
domain  of  truth.     This  sharp  concept  of  Luke  does  not,  however,  intend  to  repel  or 
exclude  a  single  one  who  is  of  an  honest  will  and  ready  to  return  to  the  Messiah. 
For  the  Saviour  Himself  says  that  amongst  those  who  were  intended  by  His  frightful 
rebuke,  some  would  be  converted  and  mightily  influenced  by  grace,  they  would  see 
Him  again  in  order  to  cry  out  to  Him:  Bened 'ictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini!     Aye, 
the  Jewish  people,  as  such,  will  be  converted  in  the  latter  days. 
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fault.  Therefore  Jesus  withdraws  Himself  from  them.  "That 
which  they  have,"  election  and  prior  right,  is  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  others  who  co-operate  with  grace:  then,  a  fulness 
and  abundance  of  grace  and  progress  will  follow.  Of  all  that 
which  so  far  had  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  masses,  a  world 
of  miracles  and  revelations,  they  who  were  intellectually  and 
supernaturally  blind  failed  to  profit.  Therefore  the  Messiah  with 
draws  Himself  more  and  more:  only  mysterious  sparks  of  the 
light  of  the  parables  flare  up  —  a  sufficient  point  of  contact  for 
them  who  wish  to  return,  and  punishment  for  all  who  positively 
refuse  to  be  healed.  The  unexplained  parables  signify,  therefore, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour,  also  a  concealment  of  truth  to  those 
wrho  are  not  of  good-will.  They  contained  a  judgment  of  condemna 
tion  of  the  chosen  people,  directly  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Only 
a  small  portion  enters  fully  and  completely  into  the  Messianic 
plans  and  problems  of  God.  This  the  disciples  as  Israelites  no 
doubt  discovered  in  those  moments,  very  vividly  and  painfully 
in  thought  and  in  feeling.  To  them  (and  to  all,  who  now  and 
later  will  gather  around  the  circle  of  the  disciples),  as  to  Israel's 
holy  portion,  does  the  Messiah  turn  in  solemn  and  almost  jubilant 
pathos,  when,  in  the  same  strain  of  speech,  He  continues:  "But 
blessed  are  your  eyes  because  they  see,  and  your  ears,  because 
they  hear.  For,  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  many  prophets  and  just  men 
have  desired  to  see  the  things  that  you  see,  and  have  not  seen  them, 
and  to  hear  the  things  that  you  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 
Hear  you  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower."  (Matt.  13:  18-23.) 
And  then  follows  the  deep-meaning  explanation  of  the  parable  in 
the  circle  of  the  Apostles.  (Matt.  13:  18-24.)  The  extraordinarily 
strong  emphasis  of  the  meaning  of  the  parables,  for  concealment, 
withdrawal,  and  punishment,  and  also  for  a  shaking  up,  a  stimu 
lation,  for  the  refusal  of  rest,  for  the  unveiling  and  the  development 
of  the  deepest  divine  Messianic  mysteries  and  problems,  shows  us 
also  the  grand  homiletic  significance  of  the  parables.  And  it  is 
not  in  vain  that  the  Church  so  often,  during  the  course  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  proposes  the  parables  as  an  invitation  to 
preachers  to  unfold  them  homiletically,  fully,  and  entirely  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  even  to  penetrate  into  their  depth. 
There  is  a  unique  blessing  in  this  evangelical  wisdom  of  the 
parables.  Therefore  have  we  here  devoted  such  an  extensive 
attention  to  the  parables  of  the  Gospel,  and  repeatedly  dwelt 
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upon   their  entire  eminent  homiletic  significance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

We  have  still  to  consider  one  side  of  the  wisdom  of  the  parables. 
The  parables  of  the  Gospel  are,  in  their  entirety,  a  constantly  pro 
gressive  school  of  a  deeper  understanding  and  of  a  clearer  concep 
tion  of  Jesus  and  of  His  religion.  Thus  the  parable  is  a  means  to 
the  end,  a  way  to  the  goal.  Therefore  the  parable  disappears  from 
time  to  time  in  the  school  of  the  Apostles:  then  again  Jesus  leads 
His  own,  openly,  to  the  real  heights  of  the  spirit  and  joy  of  faith, 
and  of  a  certain  penetration  into  the  mysteries  of  faith:  "These 
things  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  proverbs.  The  hour  cometh  when 
I  shall  no  more  speak  to  you  in  proverbs,  but  will  shew  you  plainly 
of  the  Father."  (John  16:  25.)  Thus  did  Jesus  speak  in  His 
farewell  address.  And  when,  immediately  thereafter,  He  spoke 
openly  and  without  any  reserve  of  His  going  home  to  the  Father, 
the  Apostles  answered:  "Behold,  now  thou  speakest  no  proverb." 
(John  16:  29.)  After  His  resurrection  these  open  speeches  began 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  still  more  so  in  the  days  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  lead  the  Apostles  into  all 
truths. 

After  all  these  examinations  we  may  thus  conceive  the  defini 
tion  of  the  parable  of  Holy  Scripture:  Parables,  in  the  sense  of 
Holy  Scripture,  are  mighty  stimulants  to  faith  and  to  thought,  and 
are  mysterious  illustrations  of  supernatural  and  divine  plans, 
problems,  directions,  truths,  and  laws  —  in  independent  speech 
-  through  application  and  juxtaposition  of  a  striking  example  - 
with  the  object  of  revealing,  more  deeply  and  more  progressively, 
the  respective  truths  to  the  faithful,  and  of  stimulating  the  searchers 
after  truth,  but  of  concealing  truths,  and  withdrawing  them  from 
the  conscious  unbeliever. 

If  a  still  farther  proof  were  needed  to  show  how  much  Jesus 
had  drawn  the  wisdom  of  the  parables  as  means  and  a  way  into 
the  domain  of  His  supernatural  activity  of  teaching  —  this  would 
have  been  recently  furnished  by  the  work  of  the  rationalistic  Prot 
estant,  Dr.  Ad.  Juelicher,  professor  at  Marburg,  on:  Die  Gleich- 
nissreden  Jesu  (Freiburg  im  Breisg.,  1899,  II.  B.).  In  spite  of  the 
great  erudition  of  the  author  and  of  several  valuable  critical  essays, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Juelicher  is  a  harvest  of  chaff.  He  who  begins 
by  assuming  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  as  a  scientific  postulat,  and  treats  all  things  from  a 
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subjective  rationalistic  limited  standpoint,  will  also  succeed  in  dis 
rupting  the  parables  of  the  Lord  and  in  reconstructing  them  crit 
ically  and  insolently  and  in  devitalizing  them  religiously  into  mere 
fables.  Thus,  in  spite  of  an  erudition,  though  most  worthy  of 
acknowledgment  and  even  of  admiration,  these  words  of  Mark 
4:12:  ut  videntes  non  videant  —  are  fulfilled  in  such  parable-ex 
plainers,  against  \vhom  Juelicher  himself  carried  on  such  a  vehement 
controversy  and  characterized  their  utterances  "as  an  invention 
of  pessimism  in  the  evangelist."  "Mark  has  unfolded,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  parables,  a  well-considered  theory,  which  satisfied  his 
heart — indignant  at  the  final  obstinacy  of  Israel,  and  which  explains 
a  not  being  understood  by  a  not  wanting  to  be  understood."  (I.  135.) 

We  recommend  most  urgently  to  preachers:  Die  Parabeln  des 
Herrn  im  Evangelium  und  praktisch  erklarrt  von  Leopold  Fonck, 
S.J.  The  homilist  will  find  in  this  work  a  solid  exegesis  and  a 
fulness  of  homiletic-practical  stimulation.1 

B.  Ilomilctic  advantages  and  the  applicability  of  parables.  Gen 
erally  speaking,  the  parables  of  the  Sundays  and  feast-days  are 
seldom  exegetically  explained  and  applied.  Occasionally  the  depth 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  evangelical  parables  is  too  little  penetrated. 
The  just  given  explanation  of  the  essence  and  of  the  aim  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  shows  what  great  importance  the  Saviour  Him 
self  attributed  to  His  parables.  Compared  to  this,  no  doubt,  an 
almost  fundamental  neglect  of  the  parables  on  part  of  the  homilist 
would  have  little  in  common.  We  will,  therefore,  add  several 
brief  remarks  on  the  homiletic  advantages  and  the  availability  of 
the  parables. 

(a)  Bishop  Sailer  (Pastoral theologie,  I.  B.  pp.  299-369)  writes 
the  following  very  memorable  words  on  the  homiletic  advantages 
of  parables: 

(a)  The  parable  makes  truth  more  comprehensive  to  him  who 
will  and  ought  comprehend  it,  because  it  places  it  into  a  well- 
known  vase  that  may  be  easily  handled. 

(/3)  The  parable  makes  a  stronger  and  a  more  durable  impres 
sion  —  stronger,  because  the  sensible  strikes  the  sensible  man 

1  Compare  also  our  explanations  of  the  parable:  Jungmann,  Theorie  des  geistl. 
Beredsamkeit:  Aehnlichkeiten  und  Analogien,  I.  B.  p.  215-227;  Jakob  Schaefer, 
Ueber  die  formelle  Schoenheit  der  Parabeln  Jesu,  in  Mainzer,  "Katholik,"  LX, 
1904,  II  I-IQ,  ioQ-126,  also  the  very  stimulating  work  of  P.  M.  Meschler,  S.  J.,  Lehr- 
und  Redeweisheit  des  Heilandes.  Laacherstimmen,  XXXVI,  1889,  I.  172-191, 
especially  183-186.  Also  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu. 
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more  strongly;  more  durable,  because  the  remembrance  of  the 
parable  becomes  easier  through  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
similar  expressions  (natural  phenomena  and  events). 

(y)  The  parable  masters  us  unawares.  It  resembles  a  looking- 
glass,  in  which  it  enables  men  to  see  their  defects  by  reflection. 

(8)  The  parable  not  only  serves  to  elucidate  and  to  make 
things  more  comprehensible,  but  may  likewise  serve  as  a  veil  of 
truth  for  eyes  that  may  possibly  not  be  able  to  bear  the  naked 
truth. 

This  service  of  the  parable  is  not  unimportant,  for  many  would 
be  more  opposed  to  truth  through  direct  explanations  and  many 
teachers  would  be  exposed  to  persecution.  (Compare  II  Kings 
12:  i,  and  Grimm,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  c.) 

Such  parables  are  also  useful  because  they  arouse  curiosity, 
foster  attention,  incite  investigation  of  their  sense  and  purpose, 
and  create  thus,  gradually,  an  easier  access  to  truth. 

(e)  The  parable  instructs  in  a  manner  which  is  also  adapted 
to  the  lowest  faculties,  and  modifies  that  which  is  unpleasant.  It 
does  not  punish,  it  knows  how  to  dispose  matters  that  inflict  self- 
punishment. 

(£)  The  parable  is  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
can  gradually  operate  more  deeply  through  repeated  disclosures 
of  that  which  remains  concealed,  if  it  is  not  entirely  perceived  in 
the  beginning. 

Every  homilist  will  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  these 
principles  if  he  occasionally  makes  use  of  the  parables  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially,  however,  the  oftener  he  explains  in  a  kind 
manner  the  parables  of  the  Sunday  Gospels  after  consulting  good 
exegetic  writers.  These  are  really  inexhaustible. 

It  is,  however,  a  fatal  method  to  be  satisfied,  again  and  again, 
with  an  occasional  thought,  and  never  to  enter  into  the  substance 
of  the  parable.  (Compare  above,  the  VIII.  Sunday  after  Pente 
cost,  p.  537,  n.  8.  How  often  is  not  a  sermon  preached  on  this 
Sunday  simply  on  injustice  —  and  the  tertium  comparationis  of 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  year  after  year,  completely 
overlooked?) 

We  will  therefore  mention  here  several  hermeneutic-homiletic 
principles  on  the  explanation  of  parables. 

(b}  Homiletic  adaptability  of  the  parables.  Parables  are,  above 
all,  adapted  for  homiletic  explanations  ex  professo.  These  may 
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be  either  exegetic  or  thematic.  They  will  have  to  be  more  fre 
quently  thematically  arranged.  Whenever  the  Saviour  Himself 
presents  a  full  explanation,  as  in  the  example  of  the  sower,  a  transi 
tion  may  at  once  take  place,  on  all  the  several  points,  to  a  prac 
tical  application  of  the  several  conditions  and  cases  within  a  rich 
scnsits  accomodatus  cum  fundamcnto  in  re.  When  a  deeper  substance 
of  truth  lies  more  concealed  —  then  the  parable  itself  ought,  in  its 
uniqueness,  be  first  made  intelligible  to  the  people.  It  is  precisely 
the  paradox,  the  unexpected  turn  of  expression,  that  creates  an 
interest  and  reflection.  Thus,  f.i.,  after  a  short  explanation  of 
the  (oriental)  conditions  of  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  the 
difficulty,  which  the  people  also  must  conceive,  ought  be  put  into 
the  form  of  a  question  to  be  answered,  thus,  f.i.,  How  could  the 
Saviour  say  in  the  parable:  "the  master  praised  the  steward  on 
account  of  his  injustice?"  -  from  this  surprising  paradox  we  should 
seek  a  point  of  conciliation  for  the  people,  such  as:  the  interesting, 
though  unjust  prudence  of  the  steward,  of  the  worldling  in  his 
own  fashion,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  prudence  of  the  children  of 
God  required  by  God  in  affairs  of  salvation.  The  children  of  God 
should  exercise  this  prudence  in  their  own  way  in  a  great  manner, 
and  especially  in  affairs  that  involve  money  and  possessions.  (See 
the  VIII.  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  p.  537,  n.  8.)  Then  practical 
applications  should  follow  which  immediately  touch  life,  according 
to  time  and  necessity. 

The  parables  which  reveal  mysterious  plans  and  problems  of 
providence,  should  be  deeply  examined,  and  they  should  be  devel 
oped  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearers,  either  from  the  one 
side  or  the  other  —  dogmatically,  pragmatically,  or  ascetically,  or 
from  all  sides  at  once.  The  divine  plan  should  be  especially  re 
vealed.  Thus,  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  reveals 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which 
in  time  will  pass  into  the  full  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  also,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  world  and  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  great 
vineyard  of  God,  into  which  God  calls  the  laborers  through  a  free 
and  supernatural  election  of  grace.  (See  p.  257,  n.  B.)  All  nations 
were  called  into  this  vineyard  in  the  early  morning  of  the  world's 
history.  Again  they  rejected  this  call  (pp.  112-114).  Then  Israel 
received  a  call  in  preference  to  all  others  (p.  112  sqq.).  And,  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  bore  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  —  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  an  early  hour  God,  the  Father  of 
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the  vineyard,  covenanted  with  Israel.  He  gave  it  grace  and  power 
and  promised  it  temporal  and  eternal  reward  —  the  divine  de 
narius.  And  God  is  faithful.  It  matters  little  when,  but  how  we 
have  labored  in  the  vineyard.  And  if  then  the  entire  pagan  world 
is  called  at  a  late  hour,  Israel  has  no  right  to  complain  if  its  Lord 
"is  also  good  to  it,"  and  for  faithful  work  promises  and  pays  the 
full  eternal,  supernatural  denarius  to  the  pagan  world  also.  God 
owes  supernatural  grace,  and  the  eternal  glory  that  flows  therefrom, 
to  no  one.  But  he  who  possesses  grace  —  and  every  one  receives 
supernatural  grace  —  and  co-operates  therewith  finally  and  per 
severing!}',  has  a  real  claim  upon  the  eternal  denarius,  whether 
he  be  called  early  or  late.  If,  therefore,  the  Jews  complain  because 
Jesus  also  calls  the  pagans,  —  if  they  are  dissatisfied  because  these 
pagans  are  not  bound  to  become  first  Jews,  then  they  are  at  fault. 
"Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong!  .  .  .  take  what  is  yours  and  go!  ... 
I  will  give  to  these  last  as  much  as  to  thee.  May  I  not  do  with 
my  own  as  I  will?  And  is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good?" 
Aye,  the  majority  of  the  Israelites  called  thereto  will  even  frivo 
lously  throw  away  the  election  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  given 
them  through  Him.  The  Jews  will  reject  the  Redeemer.  Only 
in  the  end  of  days  will  Israel,  as  a  people,  return  to  the  Messiah. 
The  Jews  were  the  first-called,  the  pagans  the  last.  And  now  the 
last  become  the  first  and  the  first  will  be  the  last.  Many,  aye,  all 
of  the  Jews,  were  called.  But  only  a  few  permit  themselves  to  be 
chosen  by  Christ.  (Compare  especially  Luke  13:  23-31). 

Let  every  people  see  to  it  that  it  work  and  labor  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord!  Our  forefathers  were  pagans.  In  so  far  we  are  "the 
last"  -  the  last  called,  and  yet  we  have  become  "the  first."  But 
in  contrast  to  those  not  yet  called,  to  the  pagans  and  those  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  are  also  "the  first"  —like  the  Jews 
of  old.  But,  if  we  Catholics  are,  in  this  sense,  the  first  called  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  depends  upon  our  co-operation.  If  we  do 
not  possess  the  riches  of  grace  —  others  who  now  live  in  unbelief, 
in  error,  in  great  sin,  may  precede  us  in  vocation,  in  selection,  and 
in  their  own  conversion,  and  receive  before  us  the  eternal  denarius. 
Never  complain  if  nations  and  classes  and  individual  persons  are 
converted  late,  aye,  very  late,  but  are  converted  and  enter  after  a 
long  and  idle  and  prodigal  life  in  the  sight  of  God,  finally  into  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  We  ought  not  complain  if  God  be  kind  to 
these.  But,  can  it  possibly  be  a  loss  for  us  to  have  served  God  in 
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the  heat  of  the  day?  "Innocence  which  claims  that  it  was  solici 
tous  in  vain  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  and  the  practise  of 
virtue  if  even  contrite  sinners  and  the  prodigal  sons  in  the  world's 
history  find  acceptance,  such  innocence  discloses  that  it  is  nothing 
less  than  innocence."  (Schell,  Cristus,  p.  70).  The  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  has  extraordinary  ways  for  those  who,  without  their  own 
fault,  do  not  find  the  ordinary.  Even  from  stones  He  may  raise 
Children  of  Abraham.  And  all  receive  essentially  the  same  reward, 
the  same  eternal  denarius.  "The  last  shall  become  first,  and  the 
first  shall  become  last."  Many  nations  and  people  are  called 
early:  All  is  prepared  for  them.  And  yet,  as  a  people,  they  fail 
to  bear  decisive  fruit  or  do  so  very  late  (thus  did  the  masses  of 
Israel  as  a  people). 

Many  men  were  called  in  youth,  placed  in  the  midst  of  all 
graces,  even  selected  for  greater  graces  and  tasks  and  vocations. 
But  they  trifled  with  all  these,  or  followed  their  call  late,  very 
late.  But  still  they  followed  fully  and  completely.  They  were 
first,  and  became  last.  Who  can  object  if  God  is  kind  to  them? 
But  no  one  may  therefore  live  carelessly  into  the  day.  All  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  as  soon  as  the  vocation  to  grace  is  received. 
And  this  is  now  at  hand  for  us.  No  one  knows  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  for  him  an  extraordinary  call,  a  special,  a  mighty 
grace  of  conversion,  stored  up  for  later  times.  God  is  free!  Many 
are  called,  few  are  chosen.  The  "many,"  in  a  certain  sense  all, 
are  called  to  grace.  Christ  is  the  true  light  which  illumines  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  No  pagan  remains  without 
grace.  If  he  earnestly  seeks  after  truth  God  will  know  how  to 
send  him  an  Apostle,  a  missionary,  or  illumine  and  strengthen 
him  interiorly  by  love  and  contrition  (baptism  of  desire).  But 
few  are  selected  for  very  extraordinary  graces,  either  by  extraor 
dinary  conversions  or  extraordinary  positions  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Others  were  "the  last."  They  failed  possibly  through  a  want 
of  religious  training,  of  instruction,  and  of  encouragements  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  for  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  comes  to  them  some  time  an  extraordinary  call 
of  grace.  Thus  they  are  saved  in  preference  to  many  others,  they 
attain  positions  of  election  in  the  kingdom  of  the  vineyard  of  God, 
aye,  they  become  real  saints.  Therefore,  all  depends  upon  how 
we  follow  the  call  of  grace.  God  calls  when  and  where  He  wills. 
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About  the  ways  of  the  election  of  His  grace  and  of  the  measure  of 
the  gifts  we  are  not  to  quarrel  nor  to  complain.  No  one  is  deprived 
of  sufficient  grace.  Every  one  should  listen  to  the  call  which  comes 
to  him,  and  utilize  his  rich  individual  and  official  graces  in  order 
to  obtain,  with  all  possible  effort,  the  denarius,  the  price.  It 
may  therefore  occur  that  "the  first,"  i.e.,  Christians,  who  by  birth, 
baptism,  by  membership  in  the  Church,  instruction,  education,  and 
by  means  of  grace  are  preferred  to  millions  of  others  become  "last," 
i.e.,  frivolously  throw  away  for  a  long,  a  very  long,  time  these  graces, 
and  arrive  very  late,  really  too  late,  as  co-laborers  in  the  vineyard. 
But  if  they  finally  follow  the  call  of  grace,  who  will  then  raise  an 
objection  against  the  extraordinary  means  of  grace  and  complain? 
But  it  also  may  happen  that  such  "first"  Christians,  who  from  the 
beginning  were  preferred,  become  literally  the  "last"  -when  the 
master  of  the  house  shall  have  closed  upon  them  the  door  and 
exclaim:  I  know  you  not.  I  know  not  whence  you  come.  Depart 
from  me,  ye  wicked!  (Luke  13:  23-31.)  Then  there  is  no  time 
to  work,  for  the  night  of  death  and  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  They 
are  then  cast  out  into  exterior  darkness.  Many  are  called  into  the 
vineyard  to  labor,  few  to  extraordinary  graces,  positions,  and  con 
versions.  But  many,  aye,  all,  are  called  to  eternal  salvation.  Few 
attain  the  final  election,  eternal  salvation,  few,  at  least,  in  com 
parison  to  the  immeasurable  and  uncountable  graces  of  God.  The 
Saviour  never  answers  the  question  concerning  the  small  number 
of  the  saved  (Luke*  13:  23)  arithmetically,  but  He  admonishes  us 
most  seriously  to  strive  to  enter  through  the  narrow  gate !  there  is 
question  of  a  serious  nature!  God  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved. 
But  in  His  distribution  of  Grace  He  is  free.  For  this  He  is  not  to 
be  held  to  an  account.  The  grace  and  the  prize  offered  should  be 
seized  upon:  sic  cnrrite  lit  comprchcndatis.  In  such  a  manner 
ought  be  conceived  the  points  of  comparison  of  those  most  exalted 
parables  which  reveal,  in  a  manner,  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
plan  of  the  world.  Then,  supported  by  good  commentaries  (such 
as  Grimm's  and  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus,  Fonck:  Die  Parabeln 
des  Herrn,  commentaries  of  Schanz  and  Polzl),  the  disclosed 
truths  should  be  dogmatically,  pragmatically,  or  ascetically  pur 
sued  and  a  selection  finally  made  for  the  sermon.  The  liturgy 
very  often  emphasizes  the  conception.  (Compare,  f.i.,  Septua- 
gesima  and  the  just  explained  parable  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard,  see  p.  257:  consider  the  deep-meaning  exegetic- 
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homiletic  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  parable  of  the  Sun 
day.1) 

But  wherever,  as  here  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  just 
explained  parable,  in  spite  of  the  exegesis  of  thousands  of  years, 
a  mysterious  vagueness  lies  concealed  in  which  even  the  Church 
does  not  fully  enlighten  us  —  there  the  people  should  be  induced 
to  a  sacred  and  humble  adoration  of  the  unfathomable  decrees  of 
God,  to  an  immeasurable  confidence  in  God's  goodness,  and  to  an 
unshakable  resolution  to  make  personal  courageous  efforts.  (Com 
pare  pp.  257,  258.) 

In  the  more  moral-ascetic  parables  the  most  important  moral, 
generally  simple,  but  deep-meaning  fundamental  thoughts  should 
be  searched  out  from  the  entire  range  of  the  parable  or  from  the 
parallel  reports  of  the  other  evangelists.  If  they  are  found  without 
much  ado,  often  a  whole  wealth  of  ulterior  ways  and  conclusions 
and  concomitant  thoughts  arises  in  a  surprising  manner  in  a 
setting  of  a  greatly  conceived  unity. 

Thus,  f.i.,  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  answers  the 
question:  Who  is  our  neighbor?  All  men  without  exception.  Be 
they  ever  such  great  strangers  to  us  —  especially  in  their  need  are 
they  our  neighbors,  whom  we  should  help  cheerfully,  according  to 
our  power,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  even  beyond.  The  parable 
intends  to  awaken  a  deep  and  mighty  fundamental  direction  of 
love  of  neighbor,  to  strengthen,  to  develop,  and  to  perfect  it.  In 
close  connection  herewith  the  parable  unfolds  a  unique  and  beau 
tiful  school  for  the  practise  of  the  love  of  neighbor.  The  point 
of  comparison  (tertium  comparationis)  is  really  the  love  of  neighbor, 
the  generous  love  of  the  Samaritan  compared  to  our  own.  (Con 
sult  above,  pp.  537  and  538,  n.  12  on  the  parable.) 

The  mystical  sense  intends  to  point  out  to  us  the  Saviour  Him 
self  as  the  Good  Samaritan,  Who  visits  mankind  (naturally  alive, 
but  supernaturally  dead),  half-dead  through  sin,  heals  it  and  saves 
it,  f.i.,  through  the  sacraments,  with  which  He  aids  us  and  accom 
panies  us  throughout  our  lives  unto  our  very  death.  (See  details 
above,  p.  538.) 

In  order  to  find  such  train  of  thoughts,  note  especially  the  con- 

1  All  the  fathers  stood  beneath  the  cloud  of  light.  All  were  quasi-baptized  in 
the  Red  Sea.  All  drank  from  the  miraculous  rock  which  prefigured  Christ.  .  .  . 
And  still  the  majority  failed  to  please  God.  God  establishes  the  aim  and  gives  the 
Grace.  Let  us  run  like  one  who  obtains  the  prize  on  the  race-course.  (See  p.  258.) 
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nection  of  the  parables  with  the  whole  text.  Good  exegetes  will 
be  found  to  be  of  excellent  value  in  the  explanation  of  these  parables. 
We  wish  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  biblical  notes  of  Allioli, 
Loch  and  Reischl,  Meschler's  Life  of  Jesus;  Grimm:  Leben  Jesu; 
also  Foerster:  Homilien  and,  especially,  to  Sailer:  Pastoral theologie, 
I.  Bd.:  Bemerkungen  zu  den  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  also  to  Fonck, 
S.J. :  Die  Parabeln  des  Herrn.1 

We  conclude  with  a  proposal  of  questions  for  a  homiletic  fruc 
tification  of  the  exegesis  of  parables:  Which  are  the  main  char 
acteristics  of  parables  which  the  Saviour  Himself  places  in  the 
foreground?  Which  is  the  main  aim  of  the  language  of  the  Sa 
viour?  Which  is  the  real  point  of  comparison  in  the  literal  sense,  and 
also  in  the  mystical  sense?  What  valuable  side-issues  can  be  placed 
into  the  foreground  through  a  repeated  treatment  of  the  parables, 
especially  when,  in  other  years,  the  substantial  point  has  already 
been  practically  explained?  What  oriental  peculiarities,  conditions, 
and  circumstances  are  to  be  considered  in  order  to  discover  in  the 
biblical  language  the  truth  represented  in  its  full  greatness  and 
sharpness? 

3.  Contrasts.  An  idea  may  be  eminently,  practically,  and  popu 
larly  illustrated  by  antitheses :  By  means  of  an  antithesis  the  essen 
tial,  the  most  important  and  valuable,  and  the  most  impressive  part 
of  an  idea  may  be  conceived  with  double  interest  and  pleasure. 

Most  excellent  rhetorical  contrasts  are  found: 

(a)  In  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  historical  books,  f.i.,  Adam's 
glory  and  fall,  David's  fall  and  penance,  Balthasar's  crime  and 
punishment.  The  antitheses  of  Isaias  and  of  Daniel  are  grand, 
those  of  the  Proverbs  and  of  the  sentences  of  the  Lord  are  immensely 
fruitful,  especially  for  practical  exegesis  and  moral  sermons.  (Com 
pare,  f.i.,  Bourdaloue.)  Full  of  most  touching  antitheses  is  espe 
cially  the  life  of  Jesus  itself.  (Compare,  f.i.,  the  antitheses  which 
run  through  the  whole  life  of  Jesus:  the  sun  of  divinity  and  the 
cloud  of  humanity  —  the  humiliation  and  the  exaltation  —  the 
suffering  and  the  glory;  again,  take  some  of  the  unique  scenes, 
f.i.,  Jesus  and  Barabbas  (the  first  full-grown  Adam  of  sin:  Barab- 
bas,  and  the  second  Adam:  Christ),  Jesus  and  Pilate,  Jesus  fatigued 
and  Jesus  all-powerful  (the  storm  at  sea).  The  Pauline  letters 
furnish  most  surprising  antitheses.  On  the  power  of  scriptural 
antitheses,  see  above,  pp.  83,  84;  compare  p.  190,  III,  a.,  etc.) 
1  Also  Dr.  Breen,  a  harmonized  exposition  of  the  four  Gospels.  Translator. 
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(&)    Among  the  Fathers  Augustin  is  especially  rich  in  antitheses 
of  inexhaustible  depth  and  practical  utility. 

(c)  Liturgy  often  presents  striking  and  readily  applicable  antith 
eses.     (Compare  above,  the  ecclesiastical  year.) 

(d)  The  comparison  of  Christianity  and  the  world,  of  the  life 
of  faith  and  of  the  world,  creates  overpowering  and  fruitful  antith 
eses,  f.i.,   the  banner  of  Christ,  the  banner  of  Satan  —  the  soul 
before  and  the  soul  after  baptism  —  life  in  the  light  of  carelessness 
and  in  the  light  of  the  candle  of  death.     Recall  to  mind  the  great 
antithesis  —  Christ  and  Belial  —  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the 
world  —  the  city  of  God  and  of  the  world  --  Jerusalem  and  Baby 
lon,  etc. 

COROLLARY,  i.  The  world  of  figures,  parables,  antitheses,  as  means 
of  illustration  in  general,  in  connection  with  personal  impulse  and  our 
entire  view  of  the  world.  The  selection  and  election  of  examples,  of  figures 
and  parables,  and  of  means  of  illustration  in  general,  and  the  explanations 
of  the  same  are  by  no  means  the  result  of  mere  technical  ability  which 
is  mechanically  acquired.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  directly  the  result 
of  unique  common  activity  of  an  individual  peculiarity,  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  times,  of  the  more  or  less  all-sidedncss  or  one-sidedncss  of  the 
trend  of  study,  of  a  deeper  or  less  deep  penetration  into  Holy  Scripture 
and  liturgy:  aye,  the  whole  individual  and  uniquely  impressed  view 
of  God  and  of  the  world  by  the  homilist  is  reflected  in  the  selection  and 
the  election  of  these  means  of  speech.  Even  more,  the  more  enduringly 
the  homilist  frees  himself,  gradually,  of  every  one-sided  control  of  an 
academic  stereotype,  which,  of  course,  has  also  its  great  significance, 
the  more  he  uses  sermon-books  and  sermon-essays  as  fructifying  means 
to  the  end,  but  not  as  a  halter,  the  more  appropriate  and  striking  will 
be  his  figures.  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy  will  also  herein  furnish  the 
greatest  supply.  The  more  the  preacher  puts  his  whole  knowledge, 
thought,  and  feeling  into  the  service  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Gospel, 
the  more  he  is  impelled  to  become  all  to  all,  the  more  he  feels  urged  to 
approach  the  different  wants,  classes,  conditions,  and  the  Gospels,  the 
more  happily  will  he  also  administer  these  rhetorical  means.  We  have 
nothing  more  to  add  to  our  former  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip 
tures  and  of  the  liturgy  in  this  regard. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  various  times,  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  people,  of  the  special  natural  and  cultural  conditions  acts 
fruitfully  upon  a  happy  selection  of  means  of  speech.  Hettinger  writes 
as  follows  on  this  point:  "There  are  various  selections  of  examples, 
mainly  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  for  the  use  of  the 
preacher.  But  I  cannot  ascribe  any  great  value  to  these  many  examples 
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borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Fathers;  often  they  fail  to 
correspond  to  the  vice's  of  our  hearers:  men  of  such  general  culture  as 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  had  sitting  at  their  feet,  we  seldom  have  as 
hearers.  Besides,  what  impresses,  excites,  and  enthuses  the  Southerner, 
is  often  unintelligible  and  unpalatable  to  the  Northerner."  (Aphorisms, 
p.  212  sqq.) 

"There  are  also  periods  of  taste,  which  we  recognize  especially  in 
the  figures  of  speech  and  in  the  examples  which  they  employ.  Balthasar 
Gracian  was  a  classical  Spanish  writer  whom  even  Schopenhauer  admired. 
But  who  would  borrow  such  figures  from  him  as:  'The  crutches  of  the 
age  accomplish  more  than  the  cudgel  of  Hercules':  'Against  the  der 
ricks  of  the  soul  leave  the  key  of  providence  on  the  outside':  'A  staid 
being  is  the  facade  of  the  soul,'  etc.?  Even  from  Vieira,  Segneri,  and 
from  Dante  himself  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  quoted.  But  not 
from  Bossuet.  The  Italian  Costa  therefore  justly  remarked  that  fig 
ures  of  Ossian's  songs  may  suit  Scotland,  but  not  the  mild  skies  of 
Italy.  Vcrgilius  has  this  figure:  '  Classi  inmittit  habcnas' ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  render  this  in  English:  "  to  discharge  the  reins  of  the 
fleet."  Dante  borrows  from  the  business  of  a  tailor  his  comparisons  of 
two  great  thoughts.  For  us  this  would  be  impossible.  Other  figures 
of  the  ancients  are  taken  from  mythology;  they  fail  to  affect  us  modern 
people,  and  are  unintelligible  to  us;  St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  taken  many 
figures  from  natural  history,  but  every  tyro  in  our  colleges  knows  that 
they  are  mostly  based  on  false  conceptions."  (P.  213.) 

There  is  likewise  a  certain  philosophy  and  history  of  the  means  of 
speech.  A  study  in  this  regard  of  the  philosophy  and  history  of  meta 
phors  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  M tiller:  Das  Bild  in  der  Dichtung  (Renais 
sance,  the  year  1902). 

3.  Free  and  cheerful  activity  of  personal  individuality  conduces  to 
fresh,  vivid,  and  original  formation  of  means  of  speech.  Hettinger 
continues  to  say  on  this  subject:  "Whatever  is  not  formed  within  our 
selves,  whatever  has  not  been  produced  by  our  own  efforts,  is  seldom 
very  vivid,  appropriate,  or  graphic.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  have 
rarely  one  example  than  many  that  are  borrowed;  but  this  one  should 
be  true  and  not  extravagant.  Whoever  has  thoroughly  penetrated  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  the  addresses  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  revelation  of  John,  and  has  entered  deeply  into  their  grand 
and  powerful  figures,  which,  however,  are  not  mere  figures,  will  not  be 
worried  about  a  supply  of  splendid  and  at  the  same  time  popular  figures 
and  examples. 

"Moreover,  the  individuality  of  the  preacher  will  here  also  be  pro 
nounced.  'Examples/  says  Schopenhauer,1  'are  of  great  value,  because 

1  Parerga,  II.  p.  451. 
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they  lead  from  an  unknown  condition  to  one  known.     But  precisely 
because  they  are  such  a  great  lever  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
therefore  does  the  disposition  of  striking  and,  at  the  same  time,  appro 
priate  examples  show  great  acumen.'     Let  us  add:   and  also  a  powerful 
imagination.     Therefore,  only  a  proper  equilibrium  of  the  two  faculties  of 
the  soul  can  make  a  happy  disposition  of  examples.     Imagination,  with 
out  a  keen  intellect,  leads  to  a  superabundance  of  figures  and  examples, 
which  confuse  the  hearer,  fatigue  the  mind  through  the  constant  change 
of  figures,  which  pass  before  it  like  a  kaleidoscope  and  render  the  under 
standing  more  difficult.     Cicero  justly  compares  such  an  orator  with 
one  intoxicated  or  insane,  qui  nihil  palest  tranquillc,  nihil  Icniter,  nihil 
definite  et  distinctc  diccrc,  cum  non  pracparatis  anribus  injlammare  ran 
Acumen  without  imagination  will  scarcely  succeed  beyond  an 
example  or  figure,  which,  in  comparison  to  a  real  oratorical" striking 
example,  is  like  a  pencil-drawing  compared  to  a  luminous  fresco-painting! 
"Because  both  faculties  of  the  soul  are  so  seldom  united  in  one  man, 
therefore  we  have  so  few  great  orators.      Therefore  Cicero  says:    disertos 
he  found  many  orators,  cloqucntcm  adlnic  nemincm;1  for  of  the  latter  he 
demands  that  he  know  not  only  how  to  speak  '  satis  acute  ct  dilucidc, '  but 
also  'mirabilius  ct  magnijiccntius  augerc  posset  atquc  oniarc,  quac  vcllct.' 
Aristotle-  considers  it  a  great  thing  to  find  a  figurative  expression;   he 
recognizes  therein  a  mark  of  a  great  mind.     But  he  remarks,  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  a  power  is  not  learned  from  another.     In  youth  we  are 
more  apt  to  use  figures,  and  we  find  them  easier  than  later;    thus  has 
nature  arranged  matters  and  thus  ought  it  to  be.     Therefore  the  youth 
ful  orator  should  not  be  blamed;    the  luxurious  growing  blossoms  of 
poetry  will  be  stripped  by  old  age,  the  figures  of  which  are  rarer,  but 
more  striking."3 

4-  The  importance  of  the  novelty,  freshness,  and  directness  of 
figures  and  of  examples  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  selection  of  the 
means  of  speech.  As  soon  as  one  and  the  same  figure  becomes  of  a  too 
frequent  and  stereotyped  use,  then  it  becomes  a  well-worn  coin.  One 
forgets  that  the  expression  was  a  figure:  the  senses  no  longer  see  it  nor 
look  at  it  when  it  appears.  The  means  of  illustration  have  completely 
lost  their  value:  they  are  less  attractive  than  an  abstract  expression. 
"Our  most  frequent  fault  in  the  application  of  figures  and  examples  is, 
no  doubt,  this,  that  they  are  too  much  worn  out;  only  that  which  is  new 
impresses  and  draws  attention.  'Jaded  envy'  has  outlived  itself,  the 

1  De  orat.  I.  21,  23;  qui  ad  explicandum  ornandnmque  sint  uberes. 

2  Poetic,  c.  22. 

3  Cicero,  de  orat.  II.  21:    wlo  se  ejjerat  in  adolescente  foecunditas.     Nam  facilius 
sicut  in   intibus,  rewcantur  ea,  quae   sese  nimium  profuderunt,  quam,  si  nihil  valet 
materies,  nova  sarmenta  cultura  excitantur.     Ita  wlo  esse  in  adolescente,   ut   aliquid 
amputem. 
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'tooth  of  time'  has  long  ago  become  dull,  the  'violet  of  humility'  and 
the  'lily  of  chastity'  have  lost  their  blossom.     Still  greater  is  the  fault 
if  they  be  not  true,  not  clear,  not  apt,  or  if  they  be  foreign  to  the  circle 
of  the  views  of  the  hearers;    if  they  be  too  extensive,  instead  of  being 
painted  in  a  few  strokes,  so  that  nothing  remains  for  the  self-activity  of 
the  hearers  and  the  figures  lose  thereby  their  charm.     Only  then  will 
the  figure  act  mightily  if  it  proceed  perfect  from  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
speaker,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  stand  at  once  com 
plete  before  the  imagination.  Then  it  is  true,  apt,  and  clear;  then,  too,  will 
the  speaker  lose  no  time  in  prolonging  its  ornamentation;  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  in  the  night  will  it  break  through  the  clouds  of  abstract  doctrines 
and  illumine,  with  the  light  of  day,  the  field  of  knowledge.'^  (P.  ^215.) 
The  examples  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  preserve,  from  this  point  of 
view,  even  a  unique  and  indestructible  freshness  and  directness.      Only 
when  again  and  again  explained,  merely  in  a  passing  manner  and  super 
ficially,  without  any  depth  of  exegesis,  without  evolving  the  oft  surpris 
ing  point  of  comparison,  which  does  not  always  lie  on  the  surface,  or 
again,  in  a  far-fetched  unpsychological  and  narrow-minded  manner,  do 
they  also  fade.     "  Holy  Scripture  contains  not  merely  the  best  examples 
and  parables,  but  its  most  deep-meaning  doctrines  are  often  delivered  in 
examples  and  parables.     Thus,  f.i.,  the  conversion  of  paganism  to  God 
and  His  great  mercy  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  of  the  rich  draught  of  fishes,  of  the  hidden  treasure,  of  the 
mustard-seed,   of   the  vineyard,   of   the   heavenly  marriage-feast,   etc. 
All  depends  here  upon  the  knowledge  of  evolving  the  true  points  of 
comparison,  but  by  no  means,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  on  emphasizing  each  separate  line  of  the  figure.     This 
would  not  merely  be  exegetically  unadmissible,  but  also  homiletically 
ineffective,  because  untrue.     Though  the  calf,  which  the  father  had 
killed  upon  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  which  awakened  the  envy 
of  the  elder  son,  had  already  been  differently  explained,  but  whether  for 
real  edification  might  well  be  questioned.     Here,  above  all,  must  good 
taste  check  us  in  explaining  all  in  an  allegorical  manner,  for  instance: 
the  waiters,  the  table,  the  dishes,  the  clothes,  the  door,  etc.,  of  those 
who  had  been  invited  to  the  heavenly  marriage-feast.     The  grandeur 
of  the  thoughts,  the  finesse  of  the  remarks,  the  psychological  depth  of 
insight,  the  richness  of  the  ideas  permit  us  to  overlook  in  Augustin  and 
Ambrose  this  excess  of  allegorical  and  scriptural  explanations,  even  in 
the  explanation  of  historical  events.     But  models  they  cannot  be  for  us 
in  this  regard,  as  little  as  the  later  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  on  this 
account,1  was  surprised  himself,  because  his  hearers  did  not  believe  his 
allegorical  expositions." 

1  Horn,  in  Evang.  XV.  i. 
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5.  Universality.  Freedom  and  directness  of  the  mind  create, 
finally,  a  last  and  important  school  for  the  selection  of  the  means  of 
speech.  Whoever  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  harmony  of  the  natural 
and  supernatural  through  the  great  Catholic  view  of  the  world,  whoever 
has  recognized,  from  a  consideration  of  the  atom  to  the  cherub,  an 
eternal  divine  law  as  a  ruler,  preserver,  and  guide  of  all,  of  nature,  and 
of  the  supernatural;  whoever  hails  in  every  real  result  of  science  a  word 
of  and  concerning  God,  and  in  every  true  progress  of  culture  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  the  saying  of  the  creator:  "rule  over  the  world  and  subject 
it  to  yourself,"  will  have  at  his  service  a  wealth  of  figures,  analogies,  and 
antitheses  in  order  to  make  the  intellectual  and  the  supernatural  of  the 
language  of  his  age  clear  to  mankind  and  to  bring  it  home  to  it.  We 
will  conclude  with  several  explanations  of  Hettinger,  which  we  very 
urgently  recommend  to  the  full  consideration  of  the  homilist  and  pastor 
of  souls. 

"The  middle  age  thoroughly  recognized  the  significance  of  figures 
and  of  examples  taken  from  natural  life:  therefore  ' physiologus '  was 
used  in  the  earliest  age;  a  writing  originally  composed  in  Greek,  which 
contained  a  short  description  of  animals,  and  was  very  much  used  by 
the  Fathers.  The  significant  figure  of  the  unicorn,1  so  well-known  in 
the  history  of  art,  is  partly  derived  therefrom;  the  phoenix,2  the  panther, 
etc.,  have  their  symbolism  extensively  described  therein.  Later  the 
Speculum  naturale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  was  a  rich  source  for  preachers, 
and  also  the  book  of  Bartholomew  da  Glandvilla:  De  proprietatibus 
rerum.  In  these  the  preachers  found  very  rich  material  for  figures  and 
examples  taken  from  natural  life,  combined,  of  course,  often  with  rare 
and  adventurous  descriptions.  Plinius'  natural  history  was  likewise 
very  much  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  There  existed  also 
works  which  were  compilations  of  material  contained  in  these  works, 
arranged  according  to  certain  view-points  and  presented  in  a  very  apt 
way  for  the  use  of  sermons;  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Liber 
similitudinum  and  the  Lumen  animae.  Heinrich  of  Hessen  mentions 
them  in  his  Tractatulus  de  arte  praedicandi  (Heinrich  Langenstein,  d. 
1397,  in  Vienna),  besides  the  concordance  of  the  Bible  and  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas,  amongst  the  most  necessary  aids  of  a  preacher.  The 
authors  of  both  are  unknown.  It  is  most  remarkable  what  great  number 
of  works  of  Christian,  Arabic,  and  Jewish  writers  are  worked  into  these 
books  and  excerpts  made  therefrom,  in  which  again  old  classical  remi- 

1  This  appears  already  in  Justin  (Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  318).  On  account  of  its 
timid  nature  it  loves  the  greatest  solitude  and  can  only  be  caught  by  a  virgin.  There 
fore  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

1  Already  mentioned  by  Clement  (Ep.  and  Cor.  i:  23).  See  Surius  (Act.  S.  Csecil. 
22,  Nor.);  also  by  Tertullian,  (Resurr.  earn.  a.  13). 
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niscences  were  treasured  up.  Especially  extensively  circulated  in  Ger 
many  were  the  Lectiones  super  Sapientiam  Salomonis  of  Robert  Holcot 
(d.  1349). 

"The  natural  sciences,  as  is  well  known  to  every  one,  have  taken 
quite  a  prominent  position  in  modern  times;  they  take  in  almost  the 
whole  breadth  of  scientific  culture,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  humanistic 
studies.  The  result  of  their  studies  has  made  a  series  of  works  also 
accessible  to  more  extensive  circles.  From  A.  v.  Humboldt's  '  Kosmos,' 
Liebig's  'Chemical  Letters,'  Schleiden's  'Plants,'  down  to  the  present 
day  there  are  great  selections  of  works  at  hand  which  describe  the 
marvels  of  creation.  The  great  mass  of  the  averagely  cultured  hungers 
for  them,  and  even  the  uneducated,  as  the  middle  age  shows  so  well,  love 
to  hear  nothing  more  than  representations  from  natural  life,  in  which 
the  preacher  depicts  the  symbolism  of  the  spiritual  conditions  and  ex 
plains  the  same  to  the  people.  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  as  already  men 
tioned,  clothed  his  doctrines  mostly  in  examples  taken  from  nature, 
and  thereby  made  them  so  attractive,  viewed,  of  course,  from  the  scien- 
titic  standpoint  of  his  days.  If,  however,  we  look  into  our  more  modern 
literature  for  sermons  we  will  Find  therein  the  important  auxiliary  means 
for  the  animation  and  illustration  of  our  thoughts,  very  much  neglected. 
I  will  not  blame  any  one  for  this,  for  we  are  all  sons  of  our  age,  we  are 
under  its  influence,  and  are  carried  away  by  its  current.  Perhaps  the 
cause  of  this  and  of  many  other  relative  phenomena  lies  more  deeply. 
The  middle  age,  deeply  rooted  in  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  had  still 
retained  an  undivided  view  of  the  world;  like  the  circumference  around 
the  center,  so  did  the  various  sciences  and  modes  of  life  place  themselves 
around  the  main  and  central  science  —  theology.  Everything  received 
therefrom  position,  illumination,  significance,  aim,  and  all  rays  led  from 
it  as  from  their  center.  Therefore  the  joy  with  which  theologians  and 
preachers  made  all  disciplines  of  human  knowledge,  and  all  manifesta 
tions  of  life,  in  nature  and  spirit,  serviceable  to  themselves  for  the  one 
purpose  of  announcing  and  confirming,  of  explaining  and  applying 
evangelical  truth.  This  undivided  view  of  the  world  has  been  shrouded 
in  clouds  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  protestantism  and  ration 
alism;  science  has  raised,  in  many  ways,  an  opposition  between  science 
and  faith,  theology  and  philosophy,  and  even  believers,  among  some  of 
the  learned,  have  professed  the  principle:  'in  heart  a  Christian,  in  mind 
an  atheist.'  With  a  real  Judas-like  friendship  theology  was  advised  - 
especially  was  this  done  by  Schleiermacher  —  to  retire  from  all 
scientific  fields,  in  order  to  stand  secure  upon  its  own  ground,  the 
sentiment  of  faith.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  theology  which 
retired  to  a  sulking  corner  was  ignored  and  forgotten,  the  stream  of 
life  passed  it  by  and  paid  no  attention  to  it;  preaching  became  im- 
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poverished  and  nourished   itself   solely   with    subjective    feelings    and 
desolate  moralization. 

"We  should  never  forget  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  'All  is  yours.' 
Whatever  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  ours;  'but  we  are  Christ's.'  All 
should  serve  us;  whatever  the  pagans  spoke,  says  St.  Ambrose,  that  is 
good  and  true,  all  is  ours.1  Also  natural  science.2  If  nature  be  much 
abused  in  our  days  in  the  service  of  matter,  and  degraded  to  be  made  the 
maid  of  unbelief,  this  is  done  against  its  proper  essence,  against  its  God- 
given  destiny,  which  is  to  be  a  second  book  of  revelation,  next  to  the 
written  revelation.  Therefore,  it  is  precisely  our  task  to  liberate  it  from 
this  servitude,  to  read  the  hieroglyphics,  which  the  linger  of  God  has 
wyritten  thereon,  to  explain  its  source  and  its  language,  which  proclaim  the 
glory  of  God.  For  this,  of  course,  an  all-embracing  and  extensive  culture 
is  necessary.  This  the  middle  ages  strove  to  attain  through  the  schools 
where  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  were  taught.  We  laugh  at  this 
now  —  but  unjustly.  It  was  a  great,  an  ideal  thought,  which  was  lying 
at  the  basis  of  its  methods  of  culture,  the  ideal  of  the  universalism  of  all 
sciences  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Bonaventure  sketched  it  in  his 
Rcductio  artiiimad  tJieologiam,  and  Dante  has  glorified  it  in  his  great  poetic 
composition.  If  we  reflect,  on  the  contrary,  in  what  narrow  circles  of 
views  the  theological  studies  move  in  many  places,  then  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  great  poverty  of  thought  of  so  many  sermons.  When 
ever  theology  is  not  in  living  touch  with  the  general  movements  of 
science,  but  excludes  itself  therefrom  in  a  seclusive  manner,  then  the 
bridge  is  destroyed  over  which  mutual  approach  and  understanding 
is  made  possible.  Then  the  conditions  obtain  in  our  nation  which  the 
prophet  proclaimed:  'Two  people,  O  Israel,  are  within  your  bosom.' 
Then  the  sermon  becomes  languid,  and  the  preacher  is  no  longer  able, 
either  through  blustering  words  of  threat,  or  through  the  minor 
tone  of  complaint,  to  attract  those  who  have  become  strangers  to 
religion.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  his  friend  Basil  were  in  Athens 
not  in  vain." 

After  having  thus  expressed  ourselves  rather  fully  on  figures, 
examples,  analogies,  parables,  and  antitheses,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  briefly  the  rest  of  the  means  of  illustration:  their  use  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles. 

4.  The  effects  of  the  invisible  through  the  visible.  There  is 
here  not  merely  question  of  figures  of  the  invisible  in  the  visible, 
but  of  the  proper  effects  of  the  divine,  supernatural,  and  the  spiritual 
in  the  world  of  the  visible  and  of  the  tangible,  f.i.,  God  known 
through  visible  nature  (consult  the  letter  of  the  Romans  and  the 

1  De  bono  mortis,  c.  u.  '*  See  above,  pp.  102,  103. 
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Psalms)— the  visible  consequences  of  original  sin,  f.i.,  of  intem 
perance,  of  pride,  also  the  irradiation  of  virtue  from  the  inner  man 
to  the  outer,  f.i.,  of  humility  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary  and 

of  the  saints. 

5.  Historical  sketches.     They  present  religion  or  thoughts  and 
requirements  of  religion  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  soul  and  in  body. 
The  Bible  (see  p.   158  sqq.,  149  sqq-)>  Church  history,  the  better 
monographs    and   biographies    of    saints,    especially   also    modern 
well-authenticated    historical    sketches,    are    very    valuable.  ^  The 
preacher   should   acquire  several  collections  of   examples,  f.i.,  of 
Kellner,   Schmitt,   and  others,  but  use   them  with  great  critical 
examination:    omnia  probate  d  quod  bonum  est  tcnete.     He  should 
gather  good  examples  through  personal  reading  and  experience. 
Many  well-adapted  examples  are  also  contained,  f.i.,  in  Wetzel's 
popular  writings. 

6.  Little   fine    sketches,   which    depict    very    admirably   great 
ideas  and  conceptions,  f.i.,  the  licking  dogs  in  the  parable  of  Laz 
arus,  the  drop  of  water  on  the  finger-tips  of  Dives  in  the  same 
parable,  etc.     (Application  of  accidentals.) 

7.  Grand   religious   illustrations    of  conceptions   in   the   life   of 
Jesus.     Here  all  religious  conceptions,  from  the  concept  of  God 
to  the  last  moral  requirement,  are  become  flesh  with  Christ,  as 
it  were:    vcrbum  vitae  —  manibus  contrcctammus.     We  need  here 
merely  recall  what  we  considered,  from  all  sides,  in  a  detailed  and 
extensive  manner  in  the  homiletic  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture 

and  of  liturgy. 

After  having  practically  treated  the  ways  and  means ^  c 
explanation  of  religious  conceptions,  the  question  becomes  impera 
tive:  how  will  the  homilist  educate  his  hearers  to  definite  religious 
principles? 

ARTICLE  II.     Ways  and  Means  to  Solid  Supernatural  Judgments, 

Principles,  and  Views  of  Life 

Conceptions  are  not  sufficient.  Judgments  of  faith  and  prin 
ciples  should  direct  the  true  Christian.  Through  principles  of 
faith  we  create,  with  God's  grace,  a  life  of  faith.  The  great  tri 
umphant  means  for  the  propagation  and  security  of  principles  is 
the  proof.  Without  proof  there  are  neither  real  rhetoric  nor  homi- 
letics. 
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We  shall  treat  this  most  important  article  under  the  following 
view-points : 

(a)   What  should  the  preacher  prove  first  and  above  all? 
(6)   WTiat  should  the  preacher  prove  in  the  second  line? 

(c)  What  kinds  of  proofs  should  the  preacher  adduce? 

(d)  How  should  the  proofs  and  the  material  of  proofs  be  viewed 
and  arranged? 

(e)  What  forms  of  proofs  should  he  select  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  sermon? 

§  i.   FIRST  QUESTION 
What  should  the  Preacher  Prove  First  and  above  All? 

1.  The  proof  that  the  sermon  is  the  word  of  God.     The  preacher 
must  prove  above  all  that  what  he  says  is  really  the  word  of  God. 
The  preacher  must  establish  that  his  sermon  originates  in  God, 
that  it  is  drawn  from  the  sources  of  revelation,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  depositum  fidei,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  that  it  corresponds  to  the  truth  of  the  Church  guided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  this  proof  the  preacher  must  concentrate  his  entire  strength 
and  all  his  talents:  this  requirement  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Only  through  the  word  of  God  is  faith  possible:  fides  ex  auditu, 
auditus  autcm  per  vcrbum  Christi.  The  Christian  cannot  penetrate 
supernatural  truths;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  know 
that  these  are  really  supernatural  truths  —  I  must  accept  them 
upon  the  authority  of  God,  qui  nee  falli  nee  fallcre  potcst.  (The 
Vatican  Council.) 

For  this  requirement  we  have  the  most  convincing  proofs  and 
the  most  authoritative  examples. 

2.  The  reasons  and  examples  for  these  requirements.     The  greatest 
reason  is  presented  by: 

(a)  The  essence  of  Catholic  doctrine  itself,  which  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  God's  word,  and  must  be  convincingly  established  as  such. 
Only  then  is  an  act  of  faith  established  through  a  sermon:  fides 
ex  auditu:  auditus  autcm  per  verbum  Christi.  The  more  detailed 
explanation  of  this  proof  is  contained  in  the  introduction,  pp.  13-41, 
and  in  our  treatise  on  Holy  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  in  the 
fullest  sense  (p.  95,  §  2),  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  decisions  (p.  583, 
IV.  chap.).  To  this  are  added  the  examples  of  the  greatest  preach- 
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ers,  who  again  adduce  the  most  convincing  reasons  and  experi 
ences  for  this  their  method. 

We  will  mention: 

(/;)  The  examples  of  all  the  great  preachers  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  who,  over  and  over  again,  present  their  sermons  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  as  the  word  of  God:  Dicit  Dominus  —  and  tor  this 
purpose  adduce  the  most  conclusive  proofs. 

(c)  The   examples  of  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  Who  in  a  grand 
manner   establishes   in    a   convincing   and   irrefragable    clearness, 
through  a  well-planned  series  of  miracles  and  divine  proofs,  through 
personal  testimonies  and  testimonies  of  the  Father,  that  God  Him 
self  speaks  in  and  through  Him.     The  Gospels  themselves  are  the 
most  glorious  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the 
word  of  God,  but  also  the  grandest  homiletic  type  of  how  the  word 
of  the  sermon  is  to  be  established  as  the  word  of  God,  and  how, 
over  and  over  again,  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  inseparately  connected 
with    the  person    of    the  Son  of   God   in  a   most   overwhelming 
manner. 

(d)  The  examples  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  recall  from  amongst  a  number  of  appropriate  examples  merely 
the  addresses  of  the  Apostles  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  their  letters.    Faith,  the  commandments,  and  the  sacraments 
are  therein  again  and  again  referred  back,  in  constantly  new  forms 
and  turns,  to  the  infallible  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus.     (Compare, 
f.i.,  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  texts  quoted 
on  p.  38,  which  present  the  sermon  of  the  Apostle  as  a  continuation 
of  the  sermon  of  Jesus.)     We  finally  mention: 

(c)  The  requirements  of  the  most  prominent  homilists.  We 
will  merely  mention  the  father  of  homilists,  St.  Augustin.  He 
develops  the  thought  that  sacred  eloquence  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
producing  the  proof  that  a  proposition  belongs  to  the  word  of  God, 
consequently  one  that  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  supernatural  truth 
of  faith  and  of  life.  This  proving  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  profane  eloquence.  This  demonstrates  a  knowledge  from 
natural  reasons  or  at  least  subjective,  natural  conviction.  The 
argumentation  of  the  sacred  orator  effects  a  supernatural  main 
tenance  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  an  infallible 
authority. 

Cicero,  who  is  appealed  to  by  Augustin,  says:  eril  igitur  elo- 
quens  .  .  .  qui  in  foro  causisque  civilibus  ita  dicit,  ut  probet,  ut 
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delcctct,  ut  fleet  at.  Probare  nccessitatis  est,  delectarc  suavitatis,  flee 
ter  e  victoriae.  (Cic.  Or.  c.  21,  n.  69.) 

St.  Augustin  remarks  in  reference  to  this:  J  dixit  ergo  quid  am 
cloquens  ita  dicere  dcbcre  eloquentem,  ut  doceat,  ut  delectct,  ut  fleet  at. 
Deindc  addidit:  doccrc  nccessitatis  cst,  etc.  The  change  from  pro- 
bare  to  doccrc  is  not  accidental.  De  doctrina,  4,  c.,  26,  n.  56,  St. 
Augustin  teaches:  Quid  autcm  agimus  divinis  testimonies  doccndo 
quod  dicimus,  nisi  ut  obedienter  audiamur,  id  cst  ut  crcdatur  cis, 
opulante  eo,  cui  dictum  cst:  Tcstinwnia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt 
valde?  What  is  our  purpose  when  we  support  our  speech  in  teach 
ing  and  proving  by  divine  testimony?  This  alone:  that  we  be 
heard  with  an  obedient  consent  of  faith:  in  other  words:  that 
faith  be  given  to  the  divine  testimonies,  and  that  with  the  help 
of  the  self-same  God  of  Whom  it  is  said:  "Thy  testimonies  are 
become  exceedingly  credible." 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  great  homilist 
that  the  hearers  receive  the  word  of  the  sermon  upon  the  authority 
of  God,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  without  any  doubt  and 
for  all  times,  that  the  preacher  must  triumphantly  prove  first  and 
above  all  that  his  sermon  is  the  word  of  God. 

Based  upon  these  reasons  we  will  mention: 

3.  The  ways  and  means  to  present  the  sermon  as  the  word  of 
God. 

(a)  Through    study    and    the    popular    application    of    positive 
dogma  and  moral.     Here  are  found  the  real   treasuries  and  gold 
mines  of  proofs.     Here  we  should  dig  for  the  irresistible  proofs 
taken  from  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition.     These  proofs  the  preacher 
should  study  well.     Then  he  should  select  the  most  logically  and 
rhetorically  effective  ones.     Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that 
a  single  sermon  be  not  overloaded  with  an  excess  of  proof-material. 
The  proofs  themselves  should  be  developed  to  the  people  so  that 
the  hearer  receive  the  sermon  as  the  word  of  God,  live,  as  it  were, 
in  the  proof,  and  be  finally  convinced  that  the  teaching   of   the 
preacher  is  not  his  word  but  the  word  of  Him  Who  sent  him:    of 
the  bishop,  of  the  Pope,  of  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  Trinity  Itself. 

(b]  A    vivid,    striking,   and    an    appropriate    emphasis    of   the 
authority  of  God  speaks  itself.     For  the  effectiveness  of  the  direct 
proof  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize,  from  time  to  time,  the 

1  De  doctrina,  4.  c.  12,  n.  27. 
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authority  of  Holy  Scripture  —  of  tradition  —  of  the  Church  —  of 
God  Himself,  especially  of  the  God-Man.  This  is  done  occasionally 
in  passing,  by  emphatically  emphasizing,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  quotation  of  texts,  of  decisions,  etc.,  the  authority  from  which 
they  are  taken:  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks,  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks 
through  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not  I  speak,  not  men  speak  thus, 
but  Christ  the  eternal  truth  Himself  speaks,  etc.  The  speaker  will 
often  make  an  impression  if  he  preface  certain  highly  important 
truths  and  sharp  demands  with  a  limited  or  an  extensive  proof  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  The 
authority  which  teaches  these  truths  or  makes  these  demands  will 
then  appear  in  its  fullest  significance.  Oftentimes,  also,  circum 
stances  may  be  rhetorically  and  exegetically  explained  in  which  a 
word  of  God,  a  command  of  God,  is  expressed,  f.i.,  the  Risen  Saviour 
brings  us  confession  as  the  first  Easter-offering  and  as  the  first 
command  on  His  day  of  triumph,  at  His  first  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  the  Apostles.  (Consult  above,  pp.  322,  323,  324,  429,  on 
the  exposition  of  this  thought.)  If  a  papal  ex  cathedra  decision 
be  quoted,  or  a  definition  of  a  council,  then  a  striking  and  very 
brief  explanation  or  reminder  of  the  infallible  teaching  authority 
of  the  Pope,  of  the  essence  of  a  council,  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  a  council,  etc.,  may  be  introduced  with  profit.  This 
should,  however,  not  become  a  mania.  But  equally  tasteless  is  the 
custom  to  quote  constantly  mere  numbers,  as  from  some  learned 
book:  I  Cor.  13:  i,  etc.,  or  even:  We  read  "already"  in  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  etc. 

The  preacher  should  be  often  solicitous  to  permit  the  pure  and 
full  motive  of  faith:  God  Himself,  the  first  truth  to  operate;  to 
place  the  benevolent  light,  and  also  the  full  force,  the  power  and 
the  right  of  this  first  truth,  wilich  never  deceives  —  before  the 
soul  of  the  Christian,  in  order  that  precisely  this  divine  truth  may 
directly  move  the  Christian  to  faith  and  preserve  him  therein. 
This  should  be  done  especially  on  great  feasts.  (See  above,  p.  232 
sqq.,  p.  400  sqq.,  p.  448,  and  p.  449.) 

The  preacher  should,  moreover,  be  solicitous  to  explain  to  his 
hearers  the  rule  of  faith,  the  infallible  teaching  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  they  may  know  who  it  is  that  directly  and 
infallibly  and  most  securely  proposes  to  them  the  divine  truths. 
(Compare,  p.  21  sqq.,  p.  402  sqq.,  pp.  448,  449.)  And  the  preacher 
will  finally  fill  the  Christian  with  a  high  esteem,  aye,  with  a  true 
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inspiration  for  the  never  failing,  the  living  sources  of  these  truths: 
for  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition.  These  are  fundamental  senti 
ments  and  thoughts  which  should  animate  the  whole  argumenta 
tion.  And  in  this  the  rich  contents  of  the  word  of  God  must  be 
unfolded  as  much  as  possible  in  the  proofs.  We  should  develop 
to  Christians  the  entire  and  undiminished  truth  of  Christ  in  its 
reality.  And  the  truth  should  strike  the  Christian  not  merely  as  a 
divine  power,  but  as  an  illuminating  and  a  beneficent  light.  The 
preacher  who  produces  proofs  is  like  a  wise  father  of  a  family, 
who  distributes  from  hidden  treasures  the  richest  and  the  most 
beautiful,  so  that  it  may  benefit  and  bless  all. 

To  the  ways  and  means,  through  and  in  which  the  sermon  may 
be  presented  as  the  word  of  God,  something  negative  must  be 
added : 

(c)  The  avoidance  of  untenable  proofs  and  exegeses. 

The  preacher  should  especially  guard  against  incorrect  or  false 
and  unreasonable  applications  of  scriptural  texts.  "The  senseless 
application  of  texts  which  prove  nothing,  is  accounted  even  in  pro 
fane  writers  as  something  inordinate  and  wrong,  but  it  is  much 
more  a  sin  against  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  word  of  God."  The 
following  are  often  falsely  quoted  texts:  Eccles.  38:  34;  Eccles.  38:  27, 
28;  Eccles.  38:31;  Ps.  16:4;  Ps.  17:26-28;  Prov.  24:16;  Jungm. 
I,  p.  264  sqq. 

To  these  means  may,  finally,  be  added: 

(d)  An  introduction  into  truth.     Man  can  never  penetrate  upon 
earth  the  mysteries  of  holy  religion.     Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  preacher,  who  gives  proofs,  to  introduce  the  Christian  con 
stantly  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  conception  of  the  splendid, 
consoling,  and  enrapturing  truths,   to  explain  the  connection  of 
the  several  truths  among  themselves,  and  with  the  practical  religious 
life.     To  this  a  solid  argumentation,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
may  also  contribute  very  much.     Thus,  what  we  call  the  Catholic 
and  divine  view  of  the  world  is  gradually  established  and  developed. 

§  2.   SECOND  QUESTION 

What  must  the  Preacher  Prove  in  the  Second  Place? 

The  preacher  must  prove,  moreover,  that  many  truths  and 
requirements  of  revelation  are  also  natural  truths  and  requirements 
of  the  natural  law.  He  must,  moreover,  prove  that  supernatural 
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religion  is  indeed  superrational,  but  never  irrational,  that  it  is 
rather  fully  and  completely  in  accordance  with  sound  reason  to  be 
subject,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  truths  of  religion,  that  the 
supernatural  does  not  destroy  the  natural  but  builds  upon  it  and 
clarifies  it,  that  nature  and  the  supernatural  originate  from  the  same 
God.  Thus  there  is  also  opened  a  large  field  of  purely  natural 
or,  at  least,  partially  natural  argumentation  (p.  102,  pp.  551-553). 

We  desire  here  to  recall,  especially,  the  proofs  of  the  pracambula 
fidci,  f.i.,  the  natural  truths:  God  lives  —  the  soul  is  immortal, 
etc.,  the  motives  of  credibility,  the  natural  reasons  for  virtue  or 
against  vice,  f.i.,  for  temperance  and  against  drunkenness.  But 
the  preacher  may  not  —  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  prae- 
ambula  fidci  —  strike  a  note  which  would  make  the  hearers  presume 
that  the  homilist  considers  them  doubters,  even  of  the  natural 
fundamental  truths.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  one  or  the  other  proof  of  the 
divinity  might  be  put  in  the  form  of  the  thought  that  —  nature 
and  conscience  are  preachers  concerning  God  (p.  73). 

Similar  conceptions  are  the  following:  noble  and  sound  human 
reason  and  even'  deep  thought  proclaim  it  aloud  that  the  soul  is 
immortal.  Then  there  should  follow  a  popularized  philosophical 
proof.  (Compare  Foerster's  grand  Easter-sermon  on  the  resur 
rection;  consult  Lacordaire  and  Monsabre;  in  Lacordaire  you  will 
find  the  natural  proofs  really  masterly  treated.  Consult  also  thor 
ough  philosophical  works.)  An  appeal  to  reason  is  indispensable 
today,  when  the  natural  foundations  of  religion  are  undermined. 
Even  in  moral  themes  the  entire  agerc  sccundam  naturam  should 
be  emphasized  and  an  ascent  made  to  the  agcre  secundum  naturam 
elevatam.  But  the  proofs  of  purely  natural  reason  are  mere  steps, 
never  the  main  thing.  Xo  sermon,  properly  so  called,  should 
move  exclusively  upon  a  purely  natural  ground.  The  Apostle  con 
demns  a  mere  acting  pcrsuabilibus  humanac  sapientiae  vcrbis.  He 
rather  emphasizes:  Fidem  ex  auditu,  auditus  autcm  per  vcrbum 
Christi.  (Rom.  10:  17.)  A  single  conference,  or  certain  themes  of 
a  long  cycle  of  sermons,  might  indeed  be  treated  more  philosoph 
ically. 

§  3.   THIRD  QUESTION 

What  Kind  and  Species  of  Proofs  must  the  Preacher  Employ? 

The  ancients  called  this  the  doctrine  of  "topics":  the  intro 
duction  to  the  places  where  proofs  are  found.  The  answering  of 
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the  question:  What  must  the  preacher  prove  in  the  first  and  the 
second  place?  has  already  designated  the  principal  categories  of 
proofs.  There  are  supernatural  proofs,  and  these  are  the  homi- 
letic  proofs  proper.  Again,  there  are  purely  natural  proofs,  which 
do  great  service:  in  a  preparatory,  introductory,  and  a  concom 
itant  manner.  From  the  standpoint  of  Christian  homiletics 
they  appear  merely  as  improper  or  secondary  proofs.  In  contrast 
hereto  we  may  mention,  on  account  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  supernatural  and  nature,  also  mixed  proofs.  \Ve  shall  speak 
of  these  great  classes  of  proofs  in  regard  to  their  species  and  sub 
species.  In  doing  this  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  point  to  the 
places  where  the  various  species  of  proofs  are  found  (to  the  topics). 

1.  The   sub-species   of   the   real    supernatural   proofs.     As  has 
been  already  remarked,  there  are  real,  full  proofs  of  sacred  eloquence, 
in  the  strictest  sense.     These  proofs  indicate,  possibly  through  a 
scriptural  text,  through  an  address  of  the  Saviour,  through  a  defini 
tion  of  a  council,  etc.,  that  the  word  preached  is  directly  derived 
from  revelation,  therefore,  directly  from  the  mouth  of  God  Him 
self.     These  proofs  furnish  the  real  victories  of  Christian  eloquence. 
They   concentrate   into   the  great   thought:    Christus  locutus  est, 
ecclesia  locuta  cst:  causa  estfinita:  These  real,  supernatural  proofs  are: 

(a)  Real,  direct  proofs.     A  scriptural  word,  an  infallible  defini 
tion  carries  with  it,  as  it  is,  a  direct  proof.     It  may  mostly  need  an 
explanation,  a  popularization,  a  vivid  bringing  forth  of  striking 
circumstances  which  act  as  proofs  at  the  same  time.     Such  proofs 
are  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  for  the 
sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  in  the  words  of  the  institution  at  the 
Last  Supper.     But  there  are  also: 

(b]  Real,  dialectic  proofs.     These  are  proofs  which  are  success 
fully  drawn,  by  a  logical  conclusion,  from  some  scriptural  passage, 
.from  a  definition  of  a  council,  from  an  ex  cathedra  definition,  from 
the  contents  of  tradition  or  of  the  magisterium  or  dinar  mm,  etc. 
Thus,  f.i.,  the  preacher  may  successfully  conclude  the  requirement 
of  auricular  confession   (see  a  more  detailed  explanation  in  the 
paragraph  on  Lenten  sermons,  p.   302  sqq.)   by  a  sharp,  logical 
sequence  from  a  popular  exegesis  of  the  words  of  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance  on  the  night  of  Easter.     These  argu 
ments  are  also  perfectly  valid  and  supernatural,  but  only  by  means 
of  further  sequences  of  created  proofs. 

2.  Places  of  finding,  and    methods    of   real    proofs.     For    this 
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highly  important  subject  we  wish  to  recall  briefly  the  following 
experiences: 

(a)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consult  good  theological  text 
books  and  religious  handbooks,  and  also  dogmatic  preachers  for 
such  proofs. 

(b)  It  ought  be  asked:    Which  proofs  are  classic,   the  most 
convincing,  and  best  adapted  for  popularization? 

(c)  It  should  be  asked :   What  brilliant  scriptural  passage,  what 
short  and  pregnant  patristic  text  could  be  made  the  central  point 
of  an  argumentation,  or  of  a  sub-point  thereof? 

(d)  Explain  exegetically  several  scriptural  or  patristic  texts  in  a 
thorough  and  kind  manner;    this  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.     This 
work,  thoroughly  undertaken,  will  gradually  become  a  real  pleasure 
for  the  preacher.     A   mere   stereotyped  quotation   is   one   of  the 
principal  faults  of  many  homilists. 

(e)  The  preacher  should  introduce  the  hearers  into  the  proofs 
of  the  Saviour,  so  that  they  may  quasi  live  themselves  into  all 
that  which  the  Apostles  heard,  adopted,  perceived,  and  translated 
into  their  own  lives  of  the  doctrinal  addresses  of  the  Lord.     Thus, 
f.i.,  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  faith  may  be  arranged:   How  did 
Jesus  speak  of  Faith?     (Concentration.)     Prove,  in  this  spirit,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Altar  from  John  6.     (Consult  also  catechetical 
studies.     Historic-dogmatic   explanations.)     In   a   similar  manner 
might  the  proof  of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  be 
triumphantly  and  overwhelmingly  arranged,  not  merely  from  the 
words,  but  also  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Risen  Saviour. 

(/)  The  proof  must  be  so  developed  that  the  hearers  may  be 
induced  to  co-operate  with  and  to  follow  the  homilist  step  by  step. 
This  calls,  indeed,  for  a  certain  popular  breadth,  at  least,  of  the 
main  proof.  Therefore,  not  too  much  proof-material  should  be 
selected  for  one  sermon. 

(g)  Certain  pauses  should  be  introduced  in  which  the  given 
proofs  should  be  repeated,  collected,  and  illustrated  by  a  new 
sketch  or  an  historical  event,  so  that  the  hearers  may  perceive  a 
view  of  the  conclusion  and  of  the  whole. 

(//)  The  conclusion  of  the  proofs  should  be  especially  clearly, 
energetically,  and  brilliantly  emphasized:  like  a  captured  booty, 
like  a  gained  victory  which  the  hearer  has  helped  to  plan,  to  accom 
plish,  and  to  fight. 
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A  good  argumentation  is  like  the  climbing  of  a  hill,  full  of  hard 
labor,  with  occasional  pauses  for  rest  and  a  final  grand  view.  Thus, 
f.i.,  after  an  argumentation  in  behalf  the  sacrament  of  penance  from 
the  act  of  the  institution  by  Christ,  something  will  be  retained, 
and  the  proofs  gathered  into  one  whole,  in  order  that,  with  full 
force,  the  thought  may  act  upon  the  soul  that:  Confession  is  a 
requirement  of  Christ. 

(z)  Still,  the  faculty  of  thinking  of  the  hearers  should  not  be 
so  exclusively  taxed  during  a  long  sermon  as  to  mar  its  activity 
and  pleasure.  An  illustrating  figure  ought  follow  the  more  difficult 
proofs,  an  appropriate  emotion  or  a  repetition  in  a  conversational 
tone.  Still,  not  too  many  emotions  should  be  interwoven  into  the 
structure  of  the  main  proofs,  at  most  only  passing  ones  which 
warm  and  make  glad,  like  the  suddenly  beaming  rays  of  the  sun. 
Through  an  excess  of  interwoven  emotions  the  whole  argumenta 
tion  goes  to  pieces.  The  means  of  illustration  and  the  brilliant 
exegesis  ought  shape  the  proof  in  an  attractive  and  refreshing 
manner. 

3.  The  so-called  remote,  improper,  natural,  or  secondary  proofs. 
They  are   those  already  mentioned  above  —  the  purely  natural 
proofs,  which  we  desire  to  mention  merely  on  account  of  the  com 
pleteness  of  the  enumeration.     That  which  was  said  under  No.  2 
obtains  here,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  a  methodic  manner. 

4.  Mixed  proofs.    These  are  proofs  taken  from  certain  sources 
and  view-points,  which  may  be,  according  to  the  material  which 
they  furnish,  either  supernatural  or  natural.     Their  study  becomes 
very  fruitful,  especially  in  extensive  examples  of  great  speakers. 
(See  Schleiniger,  Mustersammlung  in  "Beweisfiihrung"  and  Schlein- 
niger,  Predigtamt,  Beweisfiihrung,  p.  265  sqq.,  and  p.  314  sqq. :  Der 
Beweis;    also  Jungmann,   Geist  der  Beredsamkeit:    Beweise  und 
Beispiele,  p.  261  sqq.)    The  topics  of  these  proofs,  i.e.,  the  finding 
of  their  places,  may  be  limited  to  the  following  view-points : 

(a)  Proofs  taken  from  definitions.  The  places  in  which  they 
may  be  found  are  acts  of  councils,  ex  cathedra  definitions,  definitions 
of  the  Church,  especially  theology  and  not  infrequently  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  as  well  as  the  masterly  sermons  of  great  preachers.  Thus, 
f.i.,  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  faith  may  be  gathered  from  the 
celebrated  definition  of  faith  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  6,  c.  6. 
(See  above,  p.  585.) 

(6)   Proofs  by  an  analysis  of  the  whole  into  parts.    Homiletic 
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theses  are  often  successfully  proven  by  solid  and  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  several  notions  and  judgments.  Thus  the  proof  of  the 
infinite  value  of  sanctifying  grace  might  be  deducted  from  the 
analysis  of  the  notion:  sanctifying  grace,  viewed  from  all  sides, 
f.L,  the  second  life,  the  second  power  from  above,  the  childhood 
of  God,  participation  in  the  attributes  of  God,  the  beginning  of 
heaven  on  earth.  (See  above,  a  similar  explanation,  p.  88.) 

(c)  Proofs  from   the    inexhaustible    relation    between  cause  and 
effect,  end  and  means,  f.i.,  the  proof  of  our  necessary  co-operation 
with  grace  from  what  Christ  did,  f.i.,  from  the  nativity,  the  life, 
the  death,  the  resurrection,  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  the  papacy, 
the  priesthood  —  all  this  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  soul: 
omnia   vcstra   snnl:    Paulus,  Apollo,  Kephas,   tcmpus,   vita,   mors, 
etc.     Therefore  —  neither  can  you   remain   inactive.     You  must 
co-operate.      The   gigantic   works   of    Christ   must   not   be   done 
in  vain :     Videte,  ne  in  vacuum  gratiam  Dei  rccipiatis.     (See  the 
Epistle  of  the  I.  Sunday  of  Lent.) 

(d)  Proofs  of  induction.     The  composition  of  individual  things 
and  facts,  in  order  to  unfold  thereby  a  great  general,  triumphant 
principle  which  diffuses  light  and  consolation  —  is  rhetorically  very 
effective,  especially  in  combination  with  other  proofs,  f.i.,  a  com 
position  of  the  surprising  traits  of  divine  providence  taken  from 
the  Bible:    Joseph,  Tobias,  the  Holy  Eamily,  Peter,  Paul,  —  to 
convince  the  hearers  that  a  providence  exists  and  reigns,  which 
ordains  and  directs  all,  even  the  minutest  thing.    Proofs  gathered 
from  the  history  of  experience  and  from  life  often  mightily  support 
the  preceding  dogmatic  and  moral  proofs,  and  are  very  popular. 
(Compare  Hebr.,  c.  n,  on  faith.)     The  immortal  and  grand  proofs 
of  the  loving  providence  of  the  Father  presented  by  the  Lord  in 
His  addresses  on  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  grass  of  the  desert,  the 
ravens  which  the  Father  feeds,   the  sparrows  which  do  not  fall 
from  the  roof-top  without  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  hairs  of  our 
head  which  are  counted,  etc.,  are  all  direct  and  surprising  natural 
proof  of  induction.     But  as  assurances  of  the  Son  of  God  they 
become,  at  the  same  time,  supernatural  inductions  and  syntheses. 
(Compare  below:    catechetical  studies  on  syntheses  and  analyses 
in  religious  instruction.) 

(e)  Proofs  taken  from  the  relation  of  individual  things  to  their 
kind.     Put  any  doctrine,  commandment,  a  case  of   ecclesiastical 
discipline  (an  individual  thing)  into  the  light  of  a  great  and  sur- 
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prising  principle  (the  kind),  f.i.,  an  indulgence  considered  as:  a 
gift  from  the  blood-stained  hand  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  a  glorious 
gift  from  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of  Christ  —  a  sacramental 
considered  as  a  humiliation  of  proud  man  and  proud  Satan,  since 
God  attaches  to  an  insignificant  thing  immeasurable  supernatural 
graces.  (Compare  the  mass  of  Feria  II  of  the  third  week  of  Lent.) 
Explanation  of  the  refusal  of  Christian  burial  by  the  great  principles 
of  Canon  Law. 

§  4.   FOURTH  QUESTION 

Hon>  are  Proofs  and  their  Material  to  be  Viewed  and  Arranged? 
Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  disposition  of  the  arrangement 
and  collection  of  the  several  proofs.     We  shall  briefly  call  to  mind 
the  following  work,  leaving  details  more  to  practical  exercises: 

(a)  The  collection  of  scriptural  material  for  proofs,  eventually 
under    running   numbers,  names,  and    remarkable   words,    before 
elaborating  the  sermon. 

(b)  The  elimination  of  the  superfluous  material  of  proof. 

(c)  The  arrangement  of  the  material  of  proofs.     This  principle 
should  be  observed  in  the  arrangement:    ut  veritas  pateat,  placeat, 
moveat. 

(a)   Examine  the  logical  form  of  the  proofs,  but : 

()8)    Weigh  well  their  rhetorical  form  also: 

(y)  Therefore,  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argumentation 
several  of  the  logically  and  rhetorically  strongest  points:  crescat 
oratio. 

(d)  The   disposition    of    the   entire    argumentation:    seek    very 
good  sources  of  divisions.     They  are  found: 

(a)  Often  in  scriptural  texts,  f.i.,  a  sermon  on  Good  Friday: 
Praedicamiis  Christum  crucifixum:  i.  Dei  sapientiam;  2.  Dei  mr- 
tutem.  The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter:  Spiritus  Sanctus  arguct 
mundum:  i.  de  peccato;  2.  de  judicio;  3.  de  justitia.  (Consult  a 
good  commentary,  above,  pp.  477-480.) 

(j8)  Patristic  texts  often  render  the  same  service.  (Splendid 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Bourdaloue.) 

(y)  Theological  text-books  are  often  fruitful  sources  of  arrange 
ments  of  proofs.  (Compare  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  the  short 
handbook  of  Willmer.) 

(8)  Also  liturgy,  especially  the  missal.  (See  the  exercises  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year.) 
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(e)  Avoid  a  stereotyped  routine  in  the  disposition  of  proofs. 
Do  not  always  follow  the  same  series:  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers, 
and  reason,  i.  A  change  can  easily  be  arranged.  The  following 
view-points:  How  does  the  first  page  of  the  Old  Testament  speak 
of  Mary  (Protocvangclium)'?  2.  How  do  the  first  pages  of  the  book 
of  the  prophet  speak  of  Mary  (Ecce  Virgo,  etc.,  Isa.)?  3.  How  does 
the  first  page  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  Mary?  (The  angel 
ical  salutation,  etc.)  — are  recommendable,  f.i.,  as  a  division  with 
the  important  point  of  novelty  for  a  Marian  sermon  on  the  great 
ness  of  Mary. 

(c)  Strive  to  give  the  disposition  of  proofs  a  rhetorical  charac 
ter.  The  disposition  of  proofs  should  be  dialogical  and  conversa 
tional,  so  that  it  may  engage  the  interest  and  even  bring  all  things 
into  a  new  and  striking  form.  For  this  purpose  good  preachers 
ought  be  consulted,  f.i.,  Bourdaloue,  Ravignan,  Foerster,  Eber- 
hard,  P.  Roh,  Gretsch,  and  Kolmar.  The  sermon  should  not  be 
a  dissertation  intended  for  no  one.  Be  the  matter  ever  so  splendid, 
still,  the  sermon  will  be  in  fact  suited  to  no  one,  if  not  all  forces 
and  talents  are  employed  to  speak  to  the  hearers,  to  their  condi 
tions,  to  think  with  them  and  to  make,  in  a  measure,  the  proofs 
themselves  a  matter  which  they  have  at  heart,  a  matter  of  the  one 
great  necessity.  (Compare  the  excellent  treatise  of  Schleiniger: 
Predigtamt,  p.  340  sqq.) 

(/)  Apply  a  quiet,  logical,  and  rhetorical  criticism  to  your  own 
disposition  of  proofs  after  having  laid  it  away  for  several  hours 
or  days. 

§  5.   FIFTH  QUESTION 

What  Forms  should  the  Preacher  Select  for  the  Several  Proofs? 

1.  In  general,  the  principle  will  suffice  that  all  possible  forms 
of  solid  proofs  be  taken  from  and  compared  with  and  modeled 
after  the  sources  of  revelation,  of  great  theologians  and  practical 
preachers. 

2.  In  particular  we  would  distinguish: 

(a)  A  simply  argumentative  sermon.  (See  above.) 
(6)  A  sermon  of  refutation.  Here  the  solid,  positive  proof 
should  preferably  and  generally  precede,  and  then  some  of  the 
striking  objections  or  those  that  have  been  energetically  and  briefly 
refuted  should  follow  in  their  customary  form.  Catchwords  and 
general  prejudices  should  here  also  be  especially  considered. 
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Pro  praxi,  we  wish  to  call  the  following  briefly  to  mind: 

(a)  Excellent  apologetic  material  is  found  for  this  dogmatic, 
psychologic,  and  exegetical  field  in  the  "Apologie"  of  Hettinger. 
This  "Apologie"  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  its  thoughts  in  a  classic 
form,  of  course  intended  especially  for  a  cultured  public.  Apolo 
getic  material  in  regard  to  natural  sciences  is  especially  furnished 
by  Schanz  and  Gutberlet  in  their  apologetic  works.  (In  all  these 
authors  very  interesting  and  critically  viewed  citations  are  found.) 
For  apologetics  of  the  doctrine  on  the  sacraments  the  treatise  of 
Schanz,  on  the  sacraments,  is  a  most  excellent  auxiliary  means. 
Schell's  Apologie  (1902)  pays  especial  attention  to  the  more  recent 
objections  of  the  cultured.  The  general  prejudices  of  the  age  are 
very  ably  refuted,  in  a  short  and  popular  manner,  in  the  writings 
of  Hammerstein.  (Compare,  f.i.,  "Edgar,"  "Breckmann,"  etc.) 
Hammerstein's  writings  are  a  kind  of  an  arsenal  of  popular  apolo 
getics,  a  stock-catechism  for  the  defense  of  the  Church.  For  more 
difficult  problems  recourse  should  be  had,  of  course,  to  really 
specific  works.  Among  preachers  we  would  especially  mention 
Foerster's  Zeitpredigten,  the  sermons  of  Ketteler,  P.  Roh,  P.  Abel, 
Lacordaire,  Monsabre. 

()8)  For  moral  apologetics,  generally  more  difficult  than  the  dog 
matic,  because  there  is  not  merely  question  about  the  solution  of 
difficulties,  but  also  about  the  change  of  the  heart,  —  we  recom 
mend  as  a  paying  mine  Weiss'  Apologie,  B.  V.  (Compare  also  the 
rich  indices.)  The  sermons  of  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Hunolt 
contain  excellent  models  of  refutation.  The  treatises  of  general 
moral  theology,  and  likewise  positively  treated  special  moral 
theologies,  are  used  to  great  advantage  for  moral  apologetics.  We 
recommend  under  these  view-points  the  moral  theologies  of  Miiller, 
Gopfert,  and  also  Noldin. 

(c]  The  real  defensive  sermons.  The  themes  of  these  are  objec 
tions,  f.i.,  the  refutation  of  the  proposition:  It  matters  very  little 
what  sort  of  a  religion  you  profess,  if  only  you  live  uprightly.  The 
following  should  be  here  recommended: 

(a)  A  dogmatic  examination  of  the  prejudices,  which  each 
preacher  himself  ought  first  institute  by  special  work  and  prep 
aration. 

(ft)   A  logical  examination,  f.i.,  by  means  of  the  syllogistic  form. 

(y)  A  consultation  of  real  defensive  works.  For  this  we  recom 
mend,  in  the  first  place,  the  theological,  apologetic,  specific  literature 
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and  magazines;  next  Segur:  Confidential  Answers;  De  Maistre: 
Evening  Hours  Spent  at  St.  Petersburg;  P.  Nilkes,  S.J. :  Schutz- 
und  Trutzwaff en ;  Pesch:  Religious  life,  Philosophy  of  life.  Also 
several  more  recent  works  on  historical  lies,  material  gathered  for 
historic-apologetic  addresses,  etc. 

(d)  A  formal  finish:  in  regard  to  the  forms,  in  the  more  limited 
sense,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  methods: 

(a)  Call  into  question  the  ability  of  the  opponent  to  judge, 
f.i.:  all  speak  of  faith.  Many  dispute  about  faith.  But  who  is 
an  expert?  Who  is  entitled  to  speak  and  to  decide?  No  one  but 
Christ :  What  does  He  say  of  faith?  (Let  the  positive  proofs  follow.) 

(/3)  Restore  the  proper  meaning  of  certain  words,  f.i.,  of  Chris 
tian  liberty,  in  relation  to  the  catchword  —  liberty,  as  a  noble 
freedom  of  the  will,  as  freedom  of  the  children  of  God  whom  truth 
makes  free,  as  being  morally  mature  for  rich  political  liberty.  See 
the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII:  Pracstanlissimum  bonum  and  especially 
the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  in  general. 

(y)  Turn  the  objection  against  its  own  maker.  Thus  it  may 
be  shown  that  unbelief  is  the  enemy  of  true  culture  —  that  sin  is 
the  enemy  of  liberty.  (Excellent  examples  will  be  found  in  Mas- 
sillon,  f.i.  in  the  sermon  on  the  delay  of  repentance  —  on  venial 
sin,  etc.) 

(8)  Gather  the  objections  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  subse 
quently  added  refutations,  which  are  couched  in  burning  and  mov 
ing  language,  into  one  whole.  "Eight  only  with  short  and  sharp 
points  instead  of  using  long  weapons.  Aim  at  the  heart  by  pene 
trating  and  luminous  strokes  sent  forth  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow." 
(Audisio,  Lectures  on  Sacred  Eloquence,  p.  i,  I,  21.)  Compare, 
f.i.,  Massillon's  sermon  on  the  mixing  of  the  good  and  the  wicked; 
Gretsch,  sermon  on  the  damned,  the  end  of  the  first  part.  Neuve- 
ville:  sermon  on  All  Saints.  Charity,  which  desires  to  save  and 
to  reconcile  at  all  cost,  should  penetrate  each  refutation  in  its 
severity  of  form. 

(e)  The  most  general  form  of  refutation,  however,  consists  in 
the  clear  distinction  of  the  objection.     Try  to  find  the  solid  theo 
logical  defensive  distinction,  and  then  popularize  the  same. 

For  the  entire  economy  of  proofs  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  history  of  the  human  heart  and  the  homiletic  revelation  of 
precisely  this  mysterious  history  is  especially  effective.  (See  Mas- 
sillon,  f.i.,  his  cycle  of  Advent,  sermon  i,  on  the  happiness  of  the 
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just;    sermon  3,  on  the  delay  of  conversion;    Lenten  sermons  9 
and  10,  sermon  on  prayer. 

We  will  conclude  this  highly  important  treatise  on  defensive 
argumentation  with  the  divine  words  addressed  to  the  prophet 
Jeremias,  i:  n:  Ecce  constitui  te,  ut  evcllas  et  destruas  et  disperdas 
et  dissipes  et  aedifices  ct  plantes. 

ARTICLE  III.     Ways  and  Means  to  Ejjcct  the  Will 

The  influence  of  the  will  is  the  main  thing,  the  main  success  - 
the  victory:  Fleeter 'c  victor iae  est,  says  Cicero.  Still  more  pro 
foundly  does  Holy  Scripture  express  this:  Virus  est  sermo  Dei  et 
efficax,  penetrabilior  omni  gladio  ancipiti,  etc.  (Heb.  4:  12  sqq.), 
ut  vitam  habeant  et  abundantius  habcant.  (John  10:  10.)  Filioli, 
quos  iterum  parturio,  donee  formetur  Christus.  (Gal.  4:  19.)  We 
have  already  treated  this  main  object  of  the  sermon  scientifically 
and  practically  in  our  exposition  of  the  psychological  foundation 
of  sacred  eloquence  (p.  35,  §  3),  again  in  the  consideration  of  the 
definition  of  sacred  eloquence  (p.  28,  §  i),  and  especially  more 
fully  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  wherein  we  have 
proved  the  first  fundamental  principle  of  sacred  eloquence  and 
explained  it  very  minutely:  Preach  practically  (pp.  51-78).  There 
a  considerable  number  of  means,  belonging  to  this  part,  were  treated 
in  detail  (pp.  52-72).  Therefore  here  there  is  simply  question  of  a 
combination  of  the  specific  rhetorical  means  acting  upon  the  will. 

We  will  mention  the  following  ways  and  means: 

1.  Proofs  as  motives  and  means  of  operating  on  the  'will.     The 
successful  proofs  and  motives  proposed  to  the  faithful  intelligence 
are  already  in  themselves  a  first  incitement  to  the  motives  of  feel 
ing  and  of  the  will.     In  their  whole  composition  and  organic  con 
struction  they  must  work  mightily  on  the  determination  of  the  will. 
I'or  details  we  refer  to  the  treatise  on  the  practical  sermon,  espe 
cially  on  the  practical  fixing  of  the  purpose  (pp.  65-73)  and  the 
application  (pp.  73-80). 

2.  The  awakening   of  the   emotions   of  feeling   as   a   means   of 
moving  the  will.    The  awakening  of  religious  emotions  of  feeling 
is  a  principal  means  of  acting  upon  the  will.     We  refer  again  to  our 
fuller  exposition  in  the  treatment  of  the  psychological  foundations 
of  sacred  eloquence  (pp.  35-39),  where  we  fully  treat  the  homiletic 
significance  of  the  emotions  of  feeling.     We  shall  here  merely  recall 
two  points: 
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(a)  The  speaker  should  awaken  involuntary,  religious,  and 
supernatural  emotions  of  feeling. 

(6)  Under  the  operation  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  God's  grace 
these  emotions  of  feeling  of  the  hearers  should  pass  into  religious 
activity  of  feeling,  i.e.,  into  a  real  determination  of  the  will,  resolu 
tion,  amendments  and  renewals  of  life,  which  act  upon  the  whole 
human  being. 

3.  The  species  of  the  emotions  of  feeling  or  the  emotions.  The 
Council  of  Trent  mentions,  in  its  description  of  justification,  four 
powerful  emotions  which,  above  all,  control  religious  life.  To  these 
all  other  emotions  may  be  aptly  reduced.  We  have  often  empha 
sized  these  fundamental  emotions,  especially  in  the  treatise  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  year.  (See,  among  others,  our 
exposition  of  the  Sundays  of  Advent  with  our  occasional  remarks 
on  the  fundamental  sentiments  of  the  Sundays.) 

(a)  The  emotion  of  faith.  The  original  source  of  all  emotions 
is  faith,  which  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  but  also  an 
act  of  the  will  and,  indeed,  an  act  of  the  will  with  all  its  powerful 
echo  in  man.  (See  above  —  introduction,  pp.  13-27,  but  especially 
p.  43  sqq.,  on  the  spirit  of  faith.)  Of  its  power  the  Holy  Ghost  says 
(I.  John  5:4):  Ilaec  cst  victoria,  quac  -cincit  mundiim:  fides  nostra. 
Consider  the  powerful  emotion  of  faith  described  in  the  Gospels 
(how  does  Jesus  think  and  speak  and  feel  concerning  faith?)  the 
splendid  joyful  emotion  of  faith  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  (f.i.,  in  c.  -n),  in  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Vatican,  and  also  in  the  whole  of  liturgy.  Compare  herewith  all 
that  we  have  said  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  the  joyful  faith  of 
ecclesiastical  consciousness  (pp.  43  and  44).  Examples,  to  show  how 
to  effect  the  will  through  this  emotion,  we  have  already  given, 
especially  in  our  excursus  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  pp.  231,  232,  on 
Holy  Saturday,  p.  400  sqq.,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Eastertide. 

(/3)  The  emotion  of  fear:  Timor  Domini  initium  sapientiac. 
The  first  source  of  this  emotion  is  the  consideration  of  the  creature 
in  relation  to  the  creator.  For  this  purpose  consult  the  prophets, 
preferably  Isaias  and  Baruch,  the  treatise  de  Deo  uno,  trino  et  crea- 
tore,  especially  the  attributes  of  God  considered  in  the  light  of  Holy 
Scripture.  See,  f.i.,  Stolz,  Kalender:  Das  Bilderbuch  Gottes.  A 
fruitful  source  of  this  mighty  emotion  is  likewise  the  book  of  the 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  concentrates,  as  in  one  focus,  all 
the  emotions  and  inclinations  of  the  fear  of  God  into  its  fundamental 
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meditation.  (See  p.  592  sqq.)  The  meditation  of  eternal  truths 
is  especially  a  focus  of  this  emotion  and  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
will  and  the  amendments  of  life  that  proceed  therefrom.  In  regard 
to  this  emotion  the  preacher  must  not  forget  the  principle  of  Holy 
Scripture:  Deum  time,  mandata  ejus  observa:  hoc  est  totus  homo. 
(See  above,  p.  127.)  Compare  herewith  also  A.  Stolz,  Erziehungs- 
kunst  (Gottesfurcht),  likewise  Father  Faber,  The  Creator  and  the 
Creature;  in  these  homiletic  studies  see  the  explanations,  p.  127 
sqq.,  also  our  excursus  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  especially  p.  233 
sqq.,  also  the  planned  sketches  of  the  I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  f.i., 
pp.  177  and  185.  (Compare  pp.  73,  74,  103.) 

(y)  The  emotion  of  hope.  The  most  fruitful  and  popular  emo 
tion  of  hope  is  contained  in  the  Our  Father.  The  most  exalted 
motive  of  hope  the  preacher  may  cull  from  the  image  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Gospels.  (See  also  below:  Principal  themes  of  sermons: 
Christ  and  our  needs,  also  p.  138  sqq.;  the  expected  one  of  Israel 
and  of  the  nations.  Compare  especially  the  Gospel  of  Luke.) 
Liturgy  is  a  grand  interpreter  of  hope.  (See,  f.i.,  the  II.  Sunday  of 
Advent,  p.  189  sqq.,  p.  193  sqq.  (H),  the  entire  Advent  and  Holy 
Week,  especially  Holy  Saturday,  p.  385  sqq.,  399  sqq.,  Easter,  the 
II.  Sunday  after  Easter,  p.  463  sqq.,  the  IV.  Sunday  after  Easter, 
p.  479  sqq.,  the  Rogation  Sunday,  p.  482  sqq.,  the  feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  p.  528  sqq.)  Subjects  of  sermons  which 
awaken  the  emotion  of  hope  mightily  are :  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
the  tabernacle,  Holy  Communion,  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart: 
Adeamus  ergo  cum  fiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae,  Hebr.  4:  16. 

The  emotion  of  hope  should  not  be  forgotten,  especially  in  ser 
mons  on  the  sacrament  of  penance,  against  impurity,  and  on  the 
eternal  truths. 

(8)  The  highest  emotion  is  charity.  Charity  is  the  most  fruit 
ful  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  will,  of  all  amendments  of  char 
acter  and  of  docility.  This  most  victorious  of  all  emotions  should 
control,  in  a  latent  manner,  all  the  activity  of  preaching  according 
to  the  word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  Saviour:  Ignem  veni 
mittere  in  terram,  et  quid  volo,  nisi  ut  accendatur,  Luke  12:  49.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  this  emotion  must  break  through  the  address 
like  a  flame  of  fire :  it  will  then  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  victories. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  emotion  and  to 
the  immeasurable  field  of  its  practical  fruitfulness  in  the  entire 
domain  of  the  will  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  supernatural  life. 
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We  have  developed  its  homiletic  importance  in  a  theoretic  and 
practical  manner.  We  have  presented  an  entire  school  of  charity, 
which  percolates  the  entire  Holy  Scripture,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
entire  Catholic  ascetics. 

We  have  begun  our  studies  precisely  under  this  view-point :  Si 
linguis  Jiominum  loquar  ct  angelorum,  charitatcm  autcm  non  habeam, 
foetus  sum  vclut  acs  sonans  ct  cymbulum  tinnicns,  I.  Cor.,  c.  13.  The 
spirit  of  love  we  have  recognized  as  the  real  essence,  the  very  soul 
of  the  great  mystery  of  all  homiletic  fruitfulness  (see  pp.  47~5o). 
The  homiletic  summit  of  Holy  Scripture  we  have  recognized  in  the 
announcement  of  the  principal  commandment  of  love,  contained 
already  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  p.  119  sqq.),  and  especially  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  incarnate  love  (pp.  137-145). 
The  entire  liturgy,  which  unfolds  and  renews  for  us  the  life  of  Jesus, 
is  conceived  under  the  one  objective  thought  of  supernatural  love: 
«/,  dum,  I'isibilitcr  Dcum  cognoscimus,  per  hunc  in  invisibilium 
amorcm  rapiamur.  Besides  innumerable  other  opportunities  we 
have  especially  found  occasion  at  Christmas  (see  pp.  209-211,  espe 
cially  p.  216  sqq.  II.,  238  sqq.),  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday  (p.  259 
sqq.),  on  Passion  Sunday  (pp.  294-303),  on  Holy  Thursday  (see 
especially  pp.  361-369),  on  Good  Friday  (pp.  372-377),  on  Easter 
(p.  439  sqq.),  on  Pentecost  and  its  octave  (see  pp.  520  sqq.,  505  sqq., 
509,  510,  515,  516),  on  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (p.  526  sqq.), 
to  draw  attention  to  the  practical  school  of  divine  love,  which  per 
meates  the  great  cycles  of  feasts  and  in  which  the  homilist  will  learn 
to  act  in  a  practical  and  fruitful  manner  on  the  will.  In  the  super 
ficially  cursive  treatment  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost,  an  explicit 
and  well-planned  education  in  love  again  beamed  upon  us  (see  p.  537) 
[XII.  Sunday  after  Pentecost],  p.  604;  [XVII.  Sunday  after  Pente 
cost],  p.  545 ;  [XXI.  Sunday  after  Pentecost].  In  looking  back  upon 
the  entire  ecclesiastical  year  this  most  fruitful  and  central  thought 
again  looms  up  (pp.  565  sqq.,  571,  569-571).  An  ascetic-homiletic 
meditation  will  show  us  love  as  the  essence,  the  substance,  and  the 
very  acme  of  Christian  progress  and  of  all  perfection  (see  pp.  505- 
507).  The  deepest  mystery  of  the  persevering  impression  on  the 
will  and  the  feelings  is  therefore  that  love  which  puts  but  the  one 
question  to  God,  to  the  Church,  and  to  itself :  How  can  the  souls 
of  the  various  nations  and  men  be  gained  for  Christ  and  advanced 
so  that  Christ,  and  He  alone,  may  be  formed  in  them  here  and 
finally  hereafter?  (See  pp.  47-51). 
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Very  effective  are  the  so-called  mixed  emotions  if  they  bubble  up, 
as  it  were,  from  the  very  subject  and  object  of  the  sermon. 

4.  The  source  of  emotions.     Ex  abundantia  cordis  os  loquitur. 
No  emotion  is  of  any  value  unless  it  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker.    But  then,  the  filling  of  the  heart  and  of  the  feelings  with 
things  divine  is  absolutely  necessary.     We  shall  here  recall  three 
things  which  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  else : 

(a)  The  universal  penetration  into  Holy  Scripture,  the  original 
source  of  all  emotions. 

(/3)  The  contemplating  and  homiletic  penetration  of  the  liturgy, 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  the  Church  (see  above,  the  ecclesias 
tical  year,  pp.  172-570). 

(y)  The  regular  meditation  through  which  religion  and  all  it 
contains  becomes  a  matter  of  the  heart,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the 
will  (see  above,  p.  43  and  especially  pp.  45,  46,  47:  Corollary). 

5.  The  expression  of  the  emotions.     We  distinguish  between  vir 
tual  pathos,  which  percolates  speech  like  a  living,  but  a  quiet  fire 
that  does  not  break  out  in  full  force.    The  latent  pathos  is  regarded 
the  regular  bearer  of  emotions.     And  the  open  and  full  pathos,  in 
which  the  feeling  breaks  out  like  flames  of  fire  and  grasp  and  carry 
along  all  things   in  their  course.     This  is  the  apex  of  eloquence, 
but  not  that  which  is  regular  and  persevering  therein.     Far-fetched 
and  manufactured  pathos  is  burdensome,  and  may  become  even 
ridiculous.     Flmotions  and  pathos  follow  very  much  the  tempera 
ment.     A    quiet   temperament   should   be   less  anxious   to   excite 
vehemently,  but  rather  to  move  and  to  gain  by  latent  warmth  and 
by  the  quiet  force  of  love. 

The  more  numerous  the  audience,  the  greater  the  capacity  of 
the  Church,  the  more  vehement  and  powerful  may  pathos  appear  in 
general,  in  speech  and  in  gestures.  In  limited  quarters  and  espe 
cially  before  a  cultured  audience,  too  vehement  emotions  might  be 
come  rather  repulsive,  offensive,  or  even  ridiculous. 

The  unctious  character,  coming  from  a  sacred  depth  of  feeling, 
of  a  speech  equally  free  of  dryness  and  sentimentality,  is  called  the 
unction  of  a  speech,  and  is,  above  all,  an  effect  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (see  p.  44),  of  deeper  meditation,  and  of  an  ascetic  life. 
This  unction  of  speech  is  profoundly  described  in  Deuteronomy, 
32:2  sqq. :  " Concrescat  ut  pluvia  doctrina  mca,  ftuat  ut  ros  cloquium 
meum,  quasi  imber  super  herbam  et  quasi  stillae  super  gramina. 
Like  the  rain  wrhich  penetrates  the  earth,  now  in  gushing  streams 
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from  the  heavens,  now  dripping  like  a  mild  dew  of  spring,  so  is  there 
also  for  speech  a  double  penetrability,  one  by  means  of  soft  impres 
sions  .  .  .  The  unction  is  the  heavenly  seasoning  of  the  preacher's 
style,  the  expression  of  love  diffused  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  apos 
tolic  hearts,  the  speech  of  piety,  of  meekness,  and  of  zeal.  As  the 
all-refreshing  dew  falls  from  the  heavens,  so  does  it  gush  forth 
naturally  from  the  depth  of  an  emotion  filled  with  God :  it  is  gener 
ated  by  grace  and  not  by  rhetorical  effort."  (Schleiniger,  Das  kirch- 
liche  Predigtamt,  p.  427.)  This  is  also  painted  for  us  in  the  hymn: 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus.  .  .  .  fons  vivus,  ignis,  caritas  et  spiritalis 
unctio  —  and  by  the  prayer  of  the  Church  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
week  of  Pentecost:  illc  nos  ignc  quacsiimus  Dominc,  Spiritus  Sanctus 
injlammet,  qucm  Dominus  Xostcr  Jesus  Christus  misit  in  tcrram  et 
win  it  vchementcr  accendi.  I  lie  nos  ignis  absumat,  qui  disci  pulorum 
Filii  tui  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  corda  succcndit.  All  these  proper 
ties  are  generally  contained  in  the  expression:  the  penetrability 
of  a  sermon.  (Compare  p.  71  sqq.,  p.  85  sqq.) 

From  the  preceding  investigations  we  have  already  seen  that 
very  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  speech  that  serves  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  emotions.  Therefore  we  have  still  to  consider: 

6.  The  linguistic  vehicle  of  emotions.  We  refer  especially  to 
the  treatise  on  popularity  (p.  78  sqq.).  We  would  particularly  call 
the  following  to  mind: 

(a)  Consider  and  study  carefully  emotional  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture.  There  you  will  find 

(aa)  Incomparable  types  of  latent  pathos,  f.i.,  generally  in  the 
books  of  the  Kings;  compare  Elias  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
Elias  on  Alt.  Horeb;  furthermore:  the  history  of  Daniel,  innumer 
able  scenes  of  the  Gospels,  f.i.,  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth; 
contemplate  the  description  of  the  fury  of  the  Jews  who  wish  to 
cast  the  Saviour  down  from  the  precipice,  and  then  the  supernatural 
calm  victory  of  the  majesty  of  Christ:  et  ipse  per  medium  illorum 
ibat.  To  this  class  belongs  the  entire  history  of  the  Passion  con 
sidered  in  detail  by  the  four  evangelists,  or  as  a  harmony  by  all. 

(/3/3)  Unexcelled  types  of  the  most  positive  and  the  highest 
pathos  are  found  also  in  Holy  Scripture;  compare  herein  the  whole 
book  of  Isaias  and  Daniel,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  many  passages 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  hymn  on  faith,  Heb.  n;  the  substantial 
and  formally  unsurpassed  hymn  on  charity,  I.  Cor.  13. 

The  preacher  should  endeavor  to  live  into  the  life  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  year.  There  is  no  better  school,  even  for  linguistic 
expressions  of  emotions.  (Compare,  f.i.,  our  explanations  of  Holy 
Week  in  relation  to  these  view-points.) 

(y)    Among  the  linguistic  means,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  we 
will  mention: 

(eta)  Amplification,  i.e.,  the  rich  expansion  of  a  single  thought 
according  to  all  its  new  and  striking  sides,  but  not  in  exuberant 
tautologies  and  empty  phrases.  Thus,  f.i.,  an  amplification  might 
be  effected  and  painted  from  the  Gospel  of  the  second  Sunday  of 
Lent  (the  Transfiguration  of  Christ)  as  an  affective  point  of  a 
thematic  homily,  as  a  peroration  of  a  sermon  with  a  sub-basis  of  the 
following  thought :  Christ  the  transfigured  lawgiver  —  for  Him 
testifies  the  Old  Testament:  Moses  and  Elias  are  called  from  an 
other  world  as  witnesses.  The  faith  and  the  law  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  declare :  Unus  est  legislator,  Christus.  On  the  mountain  peak 
Peter,  James,  and  John  lie  upon  their  faces.  Eight  days  previously 
Peter  was  proclaimed  Pope :  the  first  Pope  and  the  Church  —  the 
New  Testament  pay  homage  to  Christ,  they  are  seeking  only  one: 
Christ:  Unus  est  legislator  noster.  And  a  voice  cries  from  Heaven: 
This  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  ye  Him!  Heaven,  the  Blessed  Trin 
ity  Itself  testifies  in  favor  of  Christ:  One  is  your  lawgiver,  hear 
ye  Him !  -  -  The  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  centuries  before 
and  after  Christ,  heaven  and  earth,  the  here  and  hereafter  call  out 
to  you:  ipsum  auditc,  hear  ye  Christ,  He  gives  unto  you  all  the 
Sacred  Ten  Commandments,  which  no  one  may  undo.  As  He 
explains  them  and  has  thus  explained  them  through  His  Church  - 
so  have  they  their  force:  ipsum  auditc.  Every  command,  every 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  is  the  word  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  of  the  transfigured  Saviour.  (Compare  p.  279). 

(/3/3)  Concentration  —  a  close  compression  of  a  powerful  range 
of  thoughts,  or  of  a  grand  series  of  facts,  into  a  few  energetic  lines, 
but  always  richly  colored  and  of  an  ever  living  climax.  Thus,  f.i., 
a  concentric  description  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  might  be  impres 
sively  arranged  under  the  following  fundamental  and  objective 
thoughts,  quickly  and  briefly  painted :  Jesus  is  robbed  of  His  joy  - 
on  Calvary;  of  His  liberty  —  at  His  capture ;  of  His  honor  —  before 
Herod;  of  His  health  —  at  the  scourging  at  the  pillar;  of  His  right - 
before  Pilate ;  of  His  love  —  on  the  way  to  the  cross  (cast  out  by 
all);  of  all  (joy,  liberty,  honor,  health,  right,  love,  life), on  the  cross. 
(Deus  meus  ut  quid  dereliquisti  me!}  Such  a  concentration  might 
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again  be  strengthened  by  an  explanation  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
end  of  the  matins  of  Holy  Week  (compare  pp.  358,  359).  But  both 
pictures  should  not  be  mixed  up  in  a  planless  manner;  they  ought  to 
follow  each  other  in  mutual  ascendency.  One  candle  is  extinguished 
after  the  other;  finally,  the  only  one  is  left  that  typifies  Christ. 
Then  there  arises  an  unusual  noise  in  the  church.  Now,  even  this 
candle  is  concealed.  But  is  soon  again  shown,  still  burning.  Thus 
joy,  liberty,  honor  ...  is  extinguished  in  Christ.  His  friends  flee. 
He  is  calumniated,  betrayed,  becomes  an  outcast.  His  love  burns 
in  secret,  hidden  in  the  tumult,  concealed  on  the  cross,  in  the  grave 
-  but  love  is  not  extinguished ;  like  that  light  it  will  flare  up  on 
Easter  morn,  as  a  huge  flame  it  will  embrace  the  whole  world  and 
millions  of  men:  Ignem  veni  mittcrc  in  terrain  ct  quid  Tolo  nisi  ut 
acccndatur.  When  amplification  and  concentration  gain  a  larger 
and  more  richly  colored  uniform  expansion,  then  arises  a  rhetorical 
picture. 

Amidst  the  attacks  of  emotions,  which  break  forth  by  means  of 
amplification  like  flames  and  floods  or  collapse  into  a  concentra 
tion,  the  feelings  and  the  heart  and  the  will  of  the  people  are 
mightily  affected.  But  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  all  these  lin 
guistic  means  is:  the  truth  and  the  supernaturalness  of  all  these 
emotions  and  a  natural  and  inartificial  clothing,  corresponding  to 
the  individuality  of  the  same  in  a  transparent  and  energetic  lin 
guistic  form.  Examples  hereof  are  furnished  by  all  great  speakers, 
f.i.,  Eeo  the  Great,  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Foerster,  Kolmar,  Eber- 
hard.  In  such  studies  the  conclusions  of  the  several  climaxes  and 
perorations  should  be  especially  noticed  A  very  instructive  com 
pilation  of  examples  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Schlcinigcr,  Muster- 
sammlung  fur  Prediger. 

We  mention,  furthermore,  as  a  predominant  linguistic  means 
in  a  certain  sense,  which,  as  a  vehicle  of  holy  emotions,  brings  the 
homilist  in  close  touch  with  the  feelings  and  the  emotions  of  the 
audience : 

(yy)  The  conversational  tone  of  the  discourse.  This  is  a  form 
of  discourse  which  comes  in  close  contact  with  the  hearers  and 
often  forms  itself  virtually  into  a  holy  conversation.  It  exercises 
itself  in  a  unique  diaphanous  development  of  its  contents,  mostly 
in  short  sentences  of  a  fluent  communicative  language,  and  expresses 
itself  also  in  a  certain  tactful  directness  of  gestures.  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmin  designates  this  quality  by  these  excellent  words:  Ita  cum 
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multis  agerc  ac  si  seorsum  cum  singulis  agerctur  (De  ratione  formandi 
concionatoris  instructio).  With  this  the  vivacity  and  clarity  of  the 
presentation,  amidst  a  vivid  and  direct  influence  of  the  objective 
thoughts,  ought  to  be  combined.  If  on  the  contrary  the  preacher 
should  speak  in  a  feeble,  chilly  manner  and  use  worn-out  expressions 
and  conceptions  that  act  upon  deaf  ears  and  speak  in  a  dry  academic 
tone  and  in  a  completely  vague  manner,  then  he  would  seem  to  ad 
dress  no  one,  because  his  so-called  speech  is  no  address.  The  vivacity 
and  the  conversational  tone  ascend  in  affective  passages  to  what  is 
called  the  dramatic  part  of  the  address.  (See,  f.i.,  Massillon,  Bossuet 
(especially  his  funeral  orations),  Bourdaloue  (his  moral  sketches, which 
introduce  a  real  parley  between  the  Gospel  and  the  hearers,  etc.) 

7.  The  power  of  presentation,  which  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  solidity  of  the  thoughts  and  in  the  directness  of  the  emo 
tions  and  avoids  all  tautologies  and  meaningless  epithets,  such  as  - 
most  charming,  glorious,  extraordinary,  etc.     Holy  Scripture  is  a 
school  of  the  power  of  emotions.     Among  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
consult  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian,  Augustin  —  on  the  value  of 
fasting;    Basil,  homily  14,  against  drunkenness. 

The  power  of  presentation  is  again  combined  with  the  so-called 
penetrability  of  presentation.  We  have  attempted  to  show  more 
fully  the  essence  of  this  splendid  quality  on  our  treatise  on  the 
popularity  of  Holy  Scripture  (p.  85  sqq.). 

8.  The  final  direct   means   which   act  on   the  will.     When  the 
emotional  life  is  excited  and  the  religious  and  supernatural  emotions 
have  acted  upon  the  Christians,  then  the  well-known  direct  prac 
tical  means  will  act  most  effectively,  though,  of  course,  the  free-will 
of  the  audience,  under  the  influence  of  grace,  must  now  turn  the 
scale.     We  have  already  considered  these  direct  practical  means 
in   the   consideration  of   the   supreme  laws   of   sacred  eloquence; 
see:  Preach  practically  (p.  50  sqq.),  and  we  wish  to  emphasize  them 
here  once  more.     We  mean 

(act)  The  direct  illumination  of  the  objective  thoughts  which  draw 
the  hearer  entirely  into  the  domain  of  the  speaker.  (See  p.  65  sqq.) 

((3(3}  The  direct,  practical,  concrete,  and  touching  applications. 
(See  p.  72  sqq.) 


1500k  V 

THE  SUBSTANCE   OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

HE  third  book  of  our  homiletic  studies  answered  theo 
retically  and  practically  the  question:  Whence  should 
the  preacher  draw  his  ideas?  We  endeavored  to 
present  and  to  develop  the  sources  of  sacred  eloquence 
in  the  answer  in  such  a  manner  that  their  treatment  might  be 
formed  into  a  real  homiletic  school. 

Hereby  we  have  already  furnished  a  preparatory  and  prolific 
work  for  the  main  question  of  this  fifth  book,  regarding  the  contents 
of  sacred  eloquence.  The  question  of  this  fifth  book :  What  should 
the  homilist  preach?  or:  What  should  be  the  substance  of  the 
Catholic  sermon?  might  be  answered  simply  thus:  That  should  be 
preached  which  the  homilist  has  drawn  from  the  first  supernatural 
sources  and  their  deductions  and  which  he  has  personally  worked 
out  and  lived  into.  For  this  personal  elaboration  and  formation 
the  fourth  book  furnished  detailed  plans  on  the  means  of  sacred 
eloquence.  But,  amidst  the  wealth  of  the  several  sources  and  the 
means,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  gather  into  a  comprehen 
sive  view,  and  to  learn  to  know  better,  the  real,  complete,  determined, 
and  grand  themes  which  ought  to  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Catholic 
sermon.  Though  we  have  touched  these  series  of  themes  in  the  prac 
tical  treatment  of  the  sources  over  and  over  again  and  according 
to  their  various  sides,  because  we  developed  the  ways  and  the  meth 
ods  how  to  draw  from  the  sources,  and  how  that  which  is  drawn 
is  to  be  personally  elaborated,  nevertheless,  a  new,  clear,  and  sys 
tematic  disposition  of  the  contents  of  the  Catholic  sermon  might, 
ex  professo,  be  of  great  advantage.  This  is  precisely  the  task  of 
this  treatise  on  the  substance  of  sacred  eloquence. 

We  may  here  be  comparatively  brief,  since  the  treatise  on  the 
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sources  offers  the  richest  positive  proofs  of  the  established  prin 
ciples  on  this  subject. 

We  shall  place  our  discussion  of  the  substance  of  sacred  elo 
quence  under  the  following  three  questions: 

What  especially  should  we  not  preach? 

What  kind  of  themes  are  to  be  treated? 

Which  ought  to  be  the  main  themes  of  a  sermon? 

§  i.   FIRST  QUESTION 

What  ought  we  not  to  preach  ? 

This  question  is  briefly  and  strikingly  answered  by  Jungmann: 
"If  the  object  of  sacred  eloquence  consist,  essentially,  in  present 
ing  the  word  of  God  and  supernatural  truth  by  means  of  speech 
and  thereby  to  awaken  and  foster  Christian  life,  then  it  becomes 
self-evident  that  all  which  is  not  the  word  of  God,  not  supernatural 
truth,  not  adapted  to  foster  Christian  life,  that  all  this  must  be 
excluded  from  the  Christian  sermon.  Therefore,  propositions  of 
natural  philosophy,  purely  scientific  theological  questions  which  are 
of  no  consequence  to  life,  mere  opinions  of  theological  schools, 
above  all,  political  questions  relating  to  the  history  of  civilization, 
economic,  medicinal,  natural-scientific  or  otherwise  profane  dis 
cussions,  belong  neither  to  the  pulpit  nor  to  catechetical  instruc 
tion.  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  today  the  majority  of 
Catholic  preachers  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  point.  But 
the  time  was  not  long  ago  when  Michael  Sailer  regarded  it  nowise 
superfluous  to  emphasize  this  point  very  strongly.  His  words 
deserve  to  be  read,  for  they  contain  not  only  an  interesting  account 
of  the  history  of  sacred  eloquence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  warning 
which,  in  view  of  other  aberrations,  might  even  now  be  eminently 
in  place. 

" Sailer  writes:  ' In  that  school  there,  under  the  great  linden  tree 
in  the  public  square,  in  that  private  walk  or  wherever  you  will, 
you  may  take  the  occasion,  as  often  as  you  will,  to  enlighten  the 
farmer  about  the  lightning  rod  and  the  cowpox  and  the  cultivation 
of  clover  and  of  trees,  in  order  to  remove  the  manifold  prejudices 
from  his  mind,  in  a  friendly  and  an  effective  manner.  But  the 
Christian  pulpit  should  be  dedicated  to  the  doctrines  of  eternal 
life.  Thus  your  parishes  should  be  taught  to  perceive  how  dark 
ness,  sin,  and  death  should  be  turned  away  from  humanity,  how 
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temptation,  which  inoculates  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  the 
country,  is  fostered,  how  the  germs  of  religion  should  be  nurtured, 
how  the  plant  of  eternal  life  should  be  cultivated.  Everything  in 
its  place :  the  eternal  in  the  doctrinal  chair  of  the  eternal,  the  tem 
poral  in  the  seat  of  secular  learning.  I  have  pitied  the  old  man  who 
is  to  die  tomorrow  and  who,  hearing  today  the  last  sermon  in  a 
Christian  Church,  would  be  anointed  for  a  Christian  death  by  your 
word  of  God  —  if  he  must  hear  you  preach  on  the  cultivation  of 
clover  and  on  cowpox!  I  felt  sorry  for  the  mother  who  would 
learn  from  you  how  to  rear  her  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and, 
instead,  you  exhort  her  how  to  raise  sound  fruit  by  the  planting 
of  new  trees!  I  had  commiseration  for  the  widow  who,  with  the 
prophetess  Anna,  would  love  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  world  and 
hoped  to  find  in  you  a  Simeon  who  would  depict  to  her  the  salva 
tion  of  the  world  in  Christ,  and  now  must  follow  you  in  your  chase 
after  the  prejudices  of  stall-feeding  and  hear  nothing  on  Sundays 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  on  the  feast-days  of  eternal  life,  nothing  of 
the  eternal  life!  Oh,  if  Christ  were  to  visit  our  German  preachers 
as  a  Visitator  gcncralis,  methinks  that  not  even  heavenly  love 
could  restrain  the  lash  to  purify  the  temples  of  God  from  these 
preachers.  Have  we  really  become  so  sensual,  so  worldly,  so  ani 
malistic,  so  profane,  that  even  in  the  hour  of  devotion  we  must 
hear  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  kingdom  of  the  five  senses,  of 
earth,  of  animals,  and  of  time? ' ":  This  is  historically  interesting. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  advantage  if  the  modern  preacher  will 
critically  examine  the  selection  of  his  theme,  according  to  the 
following  view-points  : 
We  should  not  preach 

1.  whatever  is  not,  in  some  sense,  the  word  of  God;  whatever 
does  not  give,  affect,  nourish,  and  foster  directly  or  indirectly  super 
natural  life;  whatever  does  not  relate,  in  some  introductory  or 
explanatory  manner,  to   the  word  of  God  —  that  we   should  not 
preach.     We  should  not  preach 

2.  all  that  is  not  pure  truth,  f.i.,  distorted  concepts  of  dogma, 
risky,  rigoristic,  and  lax  opinions,  etc.    In  apologetic  sermons  and 
addresses  it  is,  however,  of  great  advantage  to  point  out  likewise 
the  limits  of  freedom.     Thus  it  might  be  of  great  advantage,  dealing 
with  a  somewhat  cultured  audience,  to  explain  wherein  the  in 
structive  essence  of  the  hexaemeron  consists  —  what  science  has 

1  Sailer,  Neue  Beitraege  zur  Bildung  der  Geistlichen,  vol.  I,  p.  14. 
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discovered  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world  —  and  how  theologians 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  results  of  investigations 
and  to  gather  all  into  one  whole.  It  might  be  advantageous  to 
permit  a  hasty  glance  into  the  various  theories  concerning  the  last 
theme,  though  much  herein  is  far  from  being  established  truth.  A 
glance  into  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  Church,  into  the  freedom 
and  pleasure  of  the  investigation  which  the  Church  fosters  and  into 
the  grand  divine  work  of  the  theologians,  might  act  very 
advantageously  upon  religious  thought  and  life.  The  latter  is 
decisive  in  the  selection  of  the  substance.  Furthermore,  we  must 
avoid 

3.  all  that  is  not  established   truth,   therefore  all   risky  and 
justly  questioned  assertions,  practically  unfruitful  academic  ques 
tions  and  doctrinal  opinions,  learned  systems  of  individuals,  etc. 
We  must  also  avoid 

4.  all  that  has  not  Christian  sanctification  for  its  aim  and  does 
not  work  for  edification  and  amelioration  of  life.     Among  these 
unedifying  subjects  may  be  counted  the  too  worldly,  unpathetic 
concepts  and  presentations  of  Christian  truths,  f.L,  from  a  purely 
philosophical,  political,  belletristic,  artistic,  economic  standpoint, 
as,  f.i.,  when  Christianity  is  represented  merely  and  principally  as 
a  means  of  civilization  and  terrestrial  happiness,  as  the  cradle  of 
art,  as  the  bulwark  of  civil  order  against  socialism,  etc.,  as  if  it 
were  only  for  this  world  and  its  doctrines  a  mere  philanthropic 
theory  of  happiness.     These  sides  of  religious  truths  and  facts  have 
indeed  their  great  value  —  but  only  in  conjunction  with  and  as  an 
attendant   phenomenon   of   the   supernatural   essence.     (Compare 
our  explanations  of  religion  and  culture,  pp.  104,  105;    126,  127; 
144,  145;   551  sqq.)     Therefore  we  must  exclude 

5.  real  political  discussions  and  those  relating  to  the  history  of 
civilization,  also  the  agricultural,  medicinal,  natural-philosophical 
or  otherwise  profane  argumentations.     Profane  knowledge   may, 
of  course,  occasionally  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  the  develop 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  the  real  source  of  proofs,  of  the 
motives  and  of  explications,  must  ever  be  sought  and  found  in 
revelation. 

COROLLARY  I.  The  clergy  and  politics,  i.  Religion  must  penetrate 
all  human  conditions,  the  interior  and  exterior,  the  private  and  the 
public.  But  this  is  done  not  in  a  noisy  and  a  pretentious  manner.  Re 
ligion  acts  everywhere,  but,  like  the  mustard-seed,  which  grows  quietly 
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to  maturity,  and  like  the  leaven,  which  leavens  all  things  in  silence  and 
perse  veringly. 

2.  Religion,    therefore,   stands  in   close   relation   to  politics.     The 
oft-heard  saying:  religion  and  politics  have  nothing  in  common,  is  sense 
less.     But  a  forcible  entry  of  politics  into  pastoral  work,  joined  with 
a  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  of  all  the  members  of  the 
parish,  would  be  absolutely  wrong.     The  great  questions  of  religion  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  politics  grow  from  the  same  root.     Politics 
are  founded  and  rooted  in  justice.     Justice  again  is  of  an  ethic  nature, 
i.e.,  intimately  related  to  morals.     But  morals  are  not  autonomous,  not 
separated  from  God.     Morals  have  God  as  their  last  and  deepest  founda 
tion,  therefore   also   justice  and   politics.      "Religion,  morality,  right, 
and  politics  form  an  inseparable  chain." 

Two  principles,  however,  of  religion  and  politics  are  mutually  inter 
woven  in  innumerable  questions. 

(a)  "There  is  a  natural  law:"  i.e.,  laws  may  not  be  made  arbitrarily 
according  to  might,  inclination,  or  whim,  or  according  to  a  mere  regard 
of  cultural  development;   human  laws  must  correspond  with  the  ideas, 
the  rights,  and  the  demands  of  sound  human  nature,  of  sound  human 
reason.     The  right  of  the  State  and  the  legislature  must  be  built  upon 
the  natural  right  and  develop  and  complete  it.     The  State  is  a  sort  of  an 
extended  family:   which,  however,  must  guard  the  primal  cell  of  social 
life  —  the  family  — as  the  apple  of  its  eye.     (See  p.  546  sqq.) 

(b)  "There  is  an  ecclesiastical  law:"  i.e.,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an 
independent,  perfect,  sovereign  society  and  power.     We  are  not  the 
sons  of  a  bondwoman,  as  St.  Paul  strikingly  remarks,  but  the  sons  of  a 
freewoman,  of  the  free  Church,  the  free  Bride  of  Christ.      The  Church 
must  maintain  her  sacred  rights  and  put  them  into  practise  as  may  be 
necessary,  useful,  and  possible  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
present  day. 

3.  The  Church  is  more  than  a  party.     The  Church  is  not  a  political 
or  a  social  party  in  which,  in  the  first  place,  Christian  principles  and  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  inscribed  on  its  banner. 
But  the  Church  of  today  needs  a  party  which,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  is  friendly  to  and  active  for  Catholicity  —  in  other  words:    the 
Church  needs  men  who  in  parliament,  in  offices,  and  in  the  government 
will  defend  the  requirements  of  sound  human  nature  and  of  the  Church 
of  Christ — who  make  the  leaven  of  Christianity  also  active  in  public 
life.     In  this  sense  the  Church  pictures  to  herself  a  party  which,  as  a 
community  of  Catholic  men,  is  active  in  behalf  of  the  religious  and  social 
interests  of  public  life.     And  for  this  she  is  grateful.     Whether  or  not 
this  party  bear  the  express  name  "Catholic"  depends  on  circumstances. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  avoid  this  name,  since  the  party  is 
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not  only  to  represent  religious  interests,  but  is  bound  to  a  universal 
positive  co-operation  in  the  terrestrial  welfare,  in  a  Christian  spirit  and 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  times.  The  Church  may  even  require 
an  organization  in  this  sense  and  designate  it  as  a  duty  of  Catholics. 
But  the  individual  Catholics  are  also  bound  to  defend  the  principles, 
the  demands,  and  the  views  of  life  as  defined  by  the  Church  in  the  sphere 
of  the  family  and  of  the  school,  in  popular  and  state  life,  by  advice  and 
by  deed,  and  especially  at  the  polls.  The  Catholic  cannot  say:  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics.  True,  there  are  many  questions 
which  may  be  differently  considered  in  the  light  of  clear  and  calm  reason 
and  also  in  the  light  of  religion;  there  the  great  principle  prevails:  in 
dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas.  Herein  precisely  does  the  noble 
combination  between  religion  and  politics  consist:  that  Catholic  prin 
ciples  control  all  things,  that  mere  expediency,  momentary  advantage 
or  disadvantage  should  never  decide  primarily  —  but  that  in  cases  where 
different  conditions,  characters,  positions,  classes,  and  circumstances  per 
mit  also  different  conceptions,  that  there  broad-minded  liberty  prevail. 
Where  the  spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  liberty,  says  the  Apostle.  He  means, 
of  course,  liberty  from  error  and  sin,  but  also  freedom  from  anxiety, 
from  stereotyped  control  and  narrow-mindedness. 

4.  When  there  is  question  of  religious  principles,   therefore,  and 
especially  concerning  the  preservation,  salvation,  and  fostering  of  reli 
gion  and  of  the  moral  principles  of  the  parish  and  of  the  country,  then 
the  pastor  of  souls  and  the  preacher  must  not  be  silent.     He  is  obliged, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  guard  and  to  protect  the  foundation  of  public 
Christian  life,  on  which  alone  healthy  politics  can  be  established. 

5.  Questions  which  do  not  touch  the  foundations  of  religion  or 
morality  are  to  be  viewed  differently.     Concerning  these  the  pastor 
may  form  his  convictions  as  an  individual  and  member  of  the  community, 
discuss  for  his  parishioners,  either  asked  or  unasked,  the  expediency 
of  his  personal  views  on  the  temporal  and  common  weal,  and  solve 
doubts  or  difficulties  connected  therewith.     But  he  may  not  do  this  with 
the  authority  and  means  of  his  office :  such  politics  are  not  for  the  pulpit 
nor  for  the  confessional :    a  party  man  the  pastor  should  never  be. 

6.  Elections  concerning   principles  should   never   be   a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  pastor  of  souls.     As  a  priest  and  the  adviser  of  his 
people  he  must  be  solicitous  about  the  election  of  representatives  and 
deputies  who  maintain  a  lively  interest  for  the  high,  and  at  times  the 
highest,  good  of  society  and  of  the  Church,  which  may  have  to  be  neces 
sarily  considered,  and  they  should  be  ever  ready  for  their  defense.     But 
the  relative  activity  of  the  pastor  of  souls  should  not  manifest  itself 
through   agitatorial  proceedings   and   in    direct    polemics   against    the 
danger-threatening  candidate,  but  rather  through  a  solid  development 
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of  the   Christian  program  and  through  the  influence  of  his  personal 
respect  and  confidence  among  the  people. 

The  pastor  of  souls  must  observe  most  carefully,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  his  own  Catholic  sense  of  duty  concerning  participation  in  elec 
tions,  and  make  known  to  the  people  —  as  necessity  requires  —  their 
duties,  in  a  prudent  manner. 

7.  If  there  is  a  question,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially  in  smaller 
parishes,  concerning  mere  personal  matters,  in  which  the  religious  point 
of  moment  is  placed  in  the  background,  then  the  pastor  of  souls  should 
not  lend  himself  as  an  agitator,  and  this  from  a  consideration  of  the  care 
of  souls,  which  he  must  foster  in  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  his  parish. 

8.  It  may  also  occur  that  Catholic  men  leave,  for  one  reason  or  an 
other,  an  organization  of  a  Catholic  party,  or  of  a  party  which  hitherto 
defended  the  rights  of  Catholics.     Such  men  should  not  be  judged  or 
treated  by  the  pastor,  at  the  outset,  as  if  they  were  excluded  from  the 
Church.     The  care  of  souls  requires  a  much  broader  charity  in  such 
cases  than  is  possible  in  such  really  necessary  party  discipline.     The 
pastor  of  souls  should,  in  like  manner,  regard  the  oft  recurring  fact  that 
many  men  and  families  follow,  through  the  force  of  education,  custom, 
and  old  traditions,  or  even  through  human  fear,  party  directions,  which 
are  fundamentally  uncatholic  or,  at  least,  less  favorable  to  Catholic 
life,  but  still  are  not  easily  recognized,  in  wide  circles,  as  inimical  to 
religion.     Wherever  there  is  question,  in  matters  of  this  import,  of  wide 
circles  and  of  entire  classes  of  people,  there  religious  explanations,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  are  mightily  necessary.     The  calm,  dogmatic,  and 
catechetic  sermon,  if  adapted  in  form  and  speech  in  regard  to  place, 
time,  and  occasion,  to  the  needs  of  the  place  and  of  the  time,  is  a  grand 
religious   power.     The   relative  popularization   of   the  entire   Catholic 
catechism  possesses  within  itself  something  really  irresistible.      This  is 
the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  necessary  work.     Many  are  in  this 
way  cured  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  indifference.     Many  draw  thus 
the  full  extent  of  the  consequences  for  private  and  public  life,  for  religion 
and  morality,  for  private  life  and  for  politics;    they  finally  unite  and 
organize.     They  constitute  in  a  measure  the  most  beautiful,  but  by  far 
not  the  only,  exclusive  fruit.     Others  again  retain  to  the  hour  of  their 
death  or  to  some  decisive  event  in  their  lives  (a  mission,  or  some  mis 
fortune)  faith  as  a  principle  of  conversion.     Some,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  interest  and  the  constantly  rising  and  emphasized  expla 
nations  of    religion,  never   become    completely  enfeebled  by  religious 
lethargy,  and  thus  they  receive  innumerable  graces  which  lead,  possibly 
slowly,  but  surely,  to  a  great  interior  conflict,  which  finally  ends  in 
faith  and  in  the  life  of  faith.     If,  with  all  this,  the  rest  of  pastoral  means 
are  put  in  activity  and  the  laity  also  do  their  duty,  then  a  wholesome 
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progress  will  ensue.  Under  such  circumstances  that  wise  principle  of 
pastoral  care,  which  our  Saviour  revealed  to  us,  should  never  be  for 
gotten:  "So  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
earth,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  whilst  he  knoweth  not.  For  the  earth  of  itself 
bringeth  forth  fruit,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  afterwards  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.  And  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he 
putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  (Mark  4:  26-30.) 
9.  The  pastor  of  souls  and  the  preacher  will  then  find  the  middle 
way  to  a  practical  and  pastoral  relation  of  religion  and  politics  when 
they  combine,  with  a  constant  view  of  their  own  gifts  as  well  as  of  the 
local  conditions  and  experiences,  with  the  clear  ideas  of  the  relation  between 
politics  and  religion,  and  the  highest  principles  of  pastoral  love  and  of 
pastoral  prudence. 

(a)  The  pastor  has  charge  of  the  care  of  the  souls  of  all  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  parish. 

(b)  The  preacher  and  the  pastor  of  souls  should  not  place  a  barrier 
preventing  his  access  to  the  dying,  to  those  who  stand  aloof  through 
intemperate  political  severity. 

(c)  The  pastor  of  souls  and  the  preacher  should  not  foster  anti- 
religious  parties  and  press  indirectly  —  through  false  prudence.      They 
are  rather  obliged  to  foster  the  defense  of  religion  and  its  consequences 
in  public  affairs  with  all  their  power,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  societies,  in  the  press,  and  in  public  l:fe  —  under  a  wise  con 
sideration  of  the  particular  circumstances.      Withal,  the  pulpit  is  not 
a  political  platform. 

With  the  above  explanations  we  believe  we  have  distinguished 
rightly,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology, 
the  hazy  and  ensnaring  catchword  of  religious  and  political  Catholicism. 

COROLLARY  II.  Conferences.  So-called  conferences  and  religious 
discourses,  in  the  broader  sense,  cannot  generally  supplant  the  regular 
sermon.  But,  under  certain  circumstances,  f.i.,  in  cities,  in  greater 
industrial  places,  in  parishes  of  great  concourse,  these  become  often 
intensely  practical  means  of  pastoral  care  and  not  infrequently  a  real 
necessity.  Conferences  and  religious  addresses  should  not  develop  mere 
natural  truths  or  mere  questions  concerning  the  history  of  civilization, 
or  merely  the  social  side  of  religion.  The  development  of  purely  natural 
truths  and  of  praeambula  fidei,  also  of  cultural  questions,  is,  of  course, 
very  much  advertised  in  such  addresses,  even  at  times  necessary.  But 
the  speaker  should  pass  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  and  grad 
ually  present  the  entire  religion  of  Christ  in  its  fundamental  lines,  and 
defend  and  explain  it  in  a  triumphant  and  striking  manner. 

These  addresses  and  conferences  may  either  be  of  a  dogmatic  or  an 
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apologetic  or  historical  character.  The  most  modern  objections  might 
be  here  more  fully  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  solid  positive  argumenta 
tion  than  is  possible  in  a  sermon.  Such  conferences  may  develop,  to 
great  advantage  also,  the  Catholic  view  of  God  and  of  the  world,  in 
great  but  still  interesting  details,  and  in  a  richly  colored  general  view 
of  solid  material  of  proof.  The  general  degree  of  culture  of  the  audience 
and  also  the  cultural  position  of  individuals  must  be  wisely  considered 
in  this  case.  If  such  addresses  are  formed  into  a  regularly  recurring 
institution,  they  often  develop  into  a  kind  of  a  religious-scientific  popular 
university. 

Oftentimes  these  conferences  assume  a  character  of  spiritual  exercises. 
Religious-ascetic  and  scientific  addresses  might  be  connected  into  one 
whole,  with  considerable  advantage,  when,  f.i.,  based  upon  the  trend  of 
the  Ignatian  Exercises:  thus,  the  aim  of  religious-scientific  exposition 
and  interior  renovation  of  life  is  effected  in  a  very  fruitful  manner 
through  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  and  by  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  character. 

But  if  a  mission  or  spiritual  exercises  or  mission-sermons  have  been 
recently  given  in  the  parish,  then,  upon  the  more  cultured  part  of  the 
population,  and  especially  on  men,  will  religious-scientific  addresses 
act  most  fruitfully,  even  without  religious  exercises  as  a  change.  The 
religious-scientific  development  of  the  entire  Christian  view  of  the  world 
or  of  its  principal  themes,  apologetic  addresses,  the  demarcation  of 
nature  and  revelation,  biblical,  historical,  religio-philosophical,  cultural 
themes  often  permit  the  preacher  to  approach  the  hearers  in  a  closer 
and  unique  manner,  more  than  could  be  done  in  the  pulpit;  but  such 
institutions  should  never  supplant  the  pulpit. 

Conferences  require,  througJi  culture,  a  discernment  of  the  trend  of  the 
times  and  certain  loftier  rhetorical  gifts,  in  the  deliverer.  We  desire, 
however,  on  this  occasion  again  to  recall  to  mind  the  oft-recommended 
and  immensely  beneficent  popular  missions  and  spiritual  exercises  for 
the  people  and  for  the  various  stations  in  life,  which  missions  and  exer 
cises  cannot  be  supplanted  by  anything  else. 

§  2.   SECOND  QUESTION 

What  themes,  generally  speaking,  are  proper  for  Preaching? 

After  all  that  has  been  fundamentally  considered  and  estab 
lished,  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  we  may  consider  this  question 
very  briefly.  The  contents  of  the  sermon  should  be,  positively 
considered,  simply  the  word  of  God  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
with  all  its  necessary  and  fruitful  assumptions,  deductions,  gifts, 
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graces,  and  requirements.  The  entire  deposition  fidei  should,  there 
fore,  constitute  the  subjects  of  sermons.  All  doctrines  and  fruit 
ful  developments  of  the  deposition  are  infinitely  valuable:  Verbum 
tuum  Domine  super  aurum  et  topazion. 

The  word  of  God  should,  therefore,  never  be  minimized,  watered, 
or  circumscribed.  (Minimism.) 

The  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  whole  Catholic  catechism  is 
to  be  preached.  We  have  more  fully  expressed  ourselves  upon 
these  respective  practical  duties  of  a  pastor  or  of  rectors  of  churches, 
in  the  treatise  on  the  practical  selection  of  themes.  (See  especially 

P-  55  d.) 

But  those  truths  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  entire  religion  and 
of  many  other  doctrines,  requirements,  and  institutions  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  those  that  are  theoretically  and  practically  most 
important  for  the  requirements  of  the  times,  should  be  more  fully 
and  primarily  unfolded.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  question:  on 
the  principal  themes  of  sacred  eloquence. 

§  3.  THIRD  QUESTION 

Which  are  the  Principal  Themes  of  Sermons? 

1.  Supernatural   truths.     We    must  preach,   above  all,  super 
natural  truths.     We  are  the  proclaimers  of  revelation,  not  of  a 
natural  religion. 

2.  Necessitate    medii    and   praecepti   credcnda.     The   preacher 
should,  time  and  again,  emphasize  that  which  must  necessarily 
be  believed  and  known  necessitate  medii  and  necessitate  praecepti, 
therefore,  the  substance  of  Catholicity.     This  should  form,  as  it 
were,  the  skeleton  of  the  sermon;   to  this  the  preacher  must  again 
and  again  return,  but  always  in  a  new  form  and  especially  on  great 
feasts.    Compare  our  recommendations  in  the  chapter  on  the  prac 
tical  sermon,  pp.  53-57,  point  i.  n.  i,  2,  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  h.    Com 
pare  the  remarks  on  feast-day  sermons,  p.  74,  also  the  treatise  on 
Epiphany,  Good  Friday,  Holy  Saturday,  Easter  and  Eastertide. 

3.  The  fundamental  ideas:  God,  Christ,  the  Church.  The 
preacher  should,  above  all,  seek  to  implant  indelibly  into  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  people,  as  we  have  already  insisted,  the  notions  of 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Church  in  their  complete  conception  and 
with  their  touching,  logical,  and  practical  sequences,  effects,  and 
sentiments  which  affect  the  practical  life  so  much:  f.i.,  in  order 
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to  be  thorough  Catholics  we  must,  above  all,  never  lose  sight 
of  these  ideas:  God,  Christ,  and  the  Church.  Then  the  preacher 
should  develop  these  three  ideas  —  not  in  tautological  verbosity, 
but  in  a  concentrated  popular  proof  of  God,  as  a  plainly  visible  and 
audible  sermon  on  God  by  the  world  in  and  around  us  —  as  a  richly 
colored  and  concrete  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  gathered  from 
the  concrete  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  possibly  arranged  as  a  climax 
-  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  establishment  of  the  Church :  Christ  came 
on  earth  to  establish  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Ghost  perfected  her 
(developed  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  primitive  history  of  the 
Church).  All  these  points  must  then  terminate  into  striking, 
impressive,  but  brief  applications,  f.i.,  the  fear  of  God,  in  opposition 
to  the  fear  of  men,  and  in  opposition  to  worldliness  —  fidelity  to 
the  banner  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church. 

4.  The  main  truths  of  the  catechism.      Very  advantageous  are 
sermons  based  on  the  so-called  "stem  [Stamm]  -catechism,"  or  stem- 
catechcsis,  i.e.,  comprehensive  sermons  or  catechesis  on  several  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the  catechism,  or  of  its  contents,  f.i.,  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  God,  a  transformation  of  man  here  and  here 
after;  the  Apostles'  Creed  —  our  sure  guide  through  this  world;  or, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  our  real  enlightenment;  the  Church  a  guide,  a 
mistress,  a  mother.     Such  various  catechetical  sermons  may  likewise 
be  cycle  sermons  of  a  short  series.     It  is  often  well  to  confine  the 
main  points  of  religion,  or  the  themes  indicated  in  3  and  4  as  wTell 
as  similar  ones,  to  one  sermon.    On  this  point  compare  the  remarks 
on   concentration    and   amplification,  in   the  instruction  on  emo 
tions.     Plans  for  such  cycles  see  above,  pp.  303-334;   §  31,  Lenten 
sermons  (methods),  especially  pp.  306  and  334  sqq.;  §  32,  Lenten 
sermons  (plans  of  sketches). 

5.  The  idea  of  God.     It  is  of  an  incalculable  importance  to 
bring  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  perfect  grandeur  and  majesty,  exalta 
tion,  and  loveliness,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.    Hurter  writes 
very  appositely,  in  his  appendix,  Compendii  Thcologiac  Dogmaticae 
complcdcns  concionum  argumcnta  (Oeniponte,  Libraria  Wagneriana, 
1891):     Summae  utilitatis  cst  populo  christiano,  ctiam  pro  vita  prac- 
tica,  ut  ipse  quam  sublimissima  dc  Deo  singulisquc  cjusdem  perfec- 
tionibus   imbruatur   idea.     We   will   here   recall   several   homiletic 
ways : 

(a]    Often  develop  ex  professo  the  idea  of  God  from  the  grandeur 
of  nature  which  God  created,  and  from  the  exalted  world  of  thoughts 
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of  Holy  Scripture.  The  reading  of  the  prophets  Isaias  and  Baruch, 
of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  also  of  the  Apocalypse  will  here  furnish 
the  preacher  the  richest  stimulants.  (Compare  above,  p.  73,  the 
personality  of  God  from  nature,  see  also  p.  102  sqq. ;  pp.  81-84, 
the  power  of  the  thought  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture.) 

(b)  Occasionally  develop  the  grand  thought  of  God,  because 
the  great  and  deeply  conceived  idea  of  God  is  the  basis  of  the  prac 
tical  conception  of  untold  other  religious  truths  and  practical  re 
ligious  revelations.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  preacher  who  desires  to  bring 
closely  home  to  the  people  how  we  are  enabled  to  honor  and  to 
adore  God  worthily  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  (sacrifice  of 
adoration,  of  adoration  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth),  will  treat  in 
a  practical  manner,  if  he  first  gathers  ideas  of  God  the  Creator  and 
combines  them  into  one  great,  overwhelming  picture,  viewed  from 
all  sides,  from  the  sprouting  seed  to  the  world  of  stars  which  the 
Creator  has  sowed  like  so  many  seeds,  from  the  marvelously  illu 
minated  eye  and  the  ray  of  the  sun  which  strikes  it,  to  our  immortal 
soul,  from  the  infinitely  small  to  the  infinitely  great  and  wide,  there 
fore  from  all  the  realms  of  the  glorious  creation.  In  addition  to 
this  he  should  illumine  these  human  thoughts  with  appropriate 
passages  from  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets.  (We  have  given  indi 
vidual  examples  enough,  above  p.  73  sqq.,  p.  81  sqq.,  pp.  103,  104.) 
During  such  a  presentation  of  nature  and  its  realms,  the  cry  arises 
from  all  sides  and  worlds  and  from  our  own  inner  depth:  Honor 
God,  adore  the  Creator!  (Compare  p.  74.)  Then  the  preacher 
should  depict,  in  equally  powerful  lines,  the  poverty  and  the  insuf 
ficiency  of  our  adoration  and  devotion,  possibly  in  connection  with 
the  overpowering  passage  of  Isaias,  40:  10  sqq.  (See  above,  p.  85.) 

And  still  God  desires  and  seeks  adorers  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  homilist  should  then  depict  the  priest  at  consecration,  the 
descent  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  of  our  Brother  in  Whom  the 
Father  is  well  pleased,  and  he  should  unfold  for  the  people  a  view 
of  the  exalted  honor  of  God,  wrhich  Jesus  as  man  and  as  our  Brother, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  God-man,  offers  to  His  Father:  Ego 
honorifico  Patrem.  (Compare,  f.i.,  Gihr,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  also  our  studies,  p.  232.)  Then  he  should  describe  to  the 
people  how  we  unite  our  adoration,  glory,  and  praise  with  that  of 
the  Saviour;  how  we  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Saviour  —  our 
first-born  Brother  —  our  veneration,  and  how  with  Him,  through 
Him,  and  in  Him  we  acknowledge  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as 
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the  first,  the  supreme,  and  the  only  true  God,  but  we  also  acknowl 
edge  our  misery,  nothingness,  and  dependence.  (Compare  above, 
p.  233;  the  offering  of  myrrh  on  Epiphany;  compare  also  Gihr,  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass:  a  sacrifice  of  adoration.)  Herewith  the 
preacher  should  explain,  f.i.,  the  glorious  ceremony  after  consecra 
tion  with  the  prayer:  Per  ipsum  et  cum  ipso  et  in  ipso  cst  tibi  Deo 
Patri  omnipotenti  in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti  omnis  honor  et  gloria. 
Amen.  With  these  words  the  priest  carries  the  sacred  host  in 
his  hands,  in  the  glorious  and  full  consciousness  that  now  we 
accomplish  through  Christ  a  true  honor  and  adoration  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Precisely  on  the  background  of  a  grandly  developed 
and  popularized  conception  of  God  may  such  dogmatic  exposition 
be  more  fruitfully  formed,  than  by  tedious  academic  presenta 
tions  and  long-winded  platitudes.  Of  course,  the  theme  must  be 
limited,  f.i.:  the  adoration  of  (iocl  in  spirit  and  in  truth  —  or:  the 
adoration  of  God  in  consecration,  or:  What  sort  of  adorers  does 
the  Father  seek?  Moral  themes  may  also  be  most  fruitfully  devel 
oped  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  background  of  thoughts  of  God, 
f.i.,  the  fear  of  God,  prayer,  etc.  (Compare  above,  p.  102  sqq.,  pp. 
126,  127,  128,  p.  231  sqq.) 

(c)  The  preacher  should  show,  especially  to  the  modern  world, 
that  all  progress  in  science  is  really  a  word  from  God — and  that  with 
progressive  culture  unbelief  becomes  more  and  more  inexcusable. 
(Compare  the  example  above,  p.  102,  in  connection  with  Genesis: 
n.  i,  God's  school  and  scholars.) 

(d)  The  preacher  should  develop,  for  the  benefit  of  the  modern 
world,  also  especially  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator: 
hereby  the  fundamental  error  of  the  present  day  is  refuted.     Com 
pare  above,  p.  103,  on  the  hexaemeron,  p.  112,  on  the  idea  of  God  in 
Deuteronomy,  p.  233  (the  offering  of  incense).     He  should  enter 
deeply   into   the   foundation   of   the   Ignatian   Exercises;   or  into 
Father  Faber's  The  Creator  and  the  Creature;  Lessius,  De  divinis 
perfect  ionibus;  into  the  attributes  of    God  as  considered   by  the 
dogmatic  writers,  Hurter,  Scheeben,  and  Heinrich;  into  the  intro 
ductory  chapters  of  Schuster-Holzammer's  Handbook  of  Bible  His 
tory,  where  he  will  find  relative  literature  quoted. 

(e)  The  preacher  should  describe  and  depict  the  several  attri 
butes  and  perfections  of  God  with  touching  and  practical  applica 
tions.     (Compare*  especially  the  dogma  of  Hurter,  Rogacci,  L'Uno 
necessario;   Hettinger's  Apologie,  I.  Vol.     He  will  also  find  grand 
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ideas  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Schell.  Among  popular  writings  we 
recommend  especially  the  Almanac  of  Alban  Stolz:  Bilderbuch 
Gottes;  see  also  Erziehungskunst,  pp.  73  sqq.,  85  sqq.,  155,  156  sqq., 
and  the  I.  Vol.  of  the  Meditations  of  De  Ponte.)  In  the  sermons  and, 
especially,  the  cycle  of  sermons  De  Deo  uno,  the  several  sermons 
should  not  be  overloaded,  but  should  rather  treat  the  individual 
attributes  of  God  extensively,  deeply,  and  each  time  with  a  prac 
tical  central  application  in  connection  with  a  biblical  or  dogmatic 
exposition.  The  attributes  of  God  loom  most  gloriously  in  the 
Gospel  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels  of  many 
Sundays  wherein  the  Church  is  presented  to  our  consideration. 

(/)  The  preacher  should  especially  emphasize  the  personality  of 
God,  which,  in  its  immeasurable  love  hates  nothing  that  it  created, 
and  hears  and  perceives  the  cry  of  need  of  every  creature ;  —  he 
should  depict  the  all-merciful,  but  also  the  eternally  just  God. 
Then  he  should  ascend: 

(g)  To  the  tri-personality  of  God  and  permit  this  overpowering 
mystery  to  act  in  all  its  grandeur  upon  the  people.  (Compare 
our  plans  in  the  paragraphs  on  Pentecost,  the  home  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Trinity  Sunday  (p.  496  sqq.,  pp.  516,  518  sqq.) 

6.  77/6'  principal  theme:  Christ  Jesus.  The  main,  the  middle, 
and  the  substantial  point  and  heart  of  the  Catholic  sermon  is  the  Ever 
Blessed  Person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  shall  first  give  a  full  account  of  the  reasons  of  the  principal 
theme. 

(a)  This  is  taught  by  Holy  Scripture,  considered  as  a  whole. 
All  the  lines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  lead  to  Christ  Jesus. 
We  have  shown  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  book  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  that  ignorantia  Scripturarum  means  ignorantia 
Chris  ti.  (Compare,  p.  99,  §  5.)  We  have  developed  a  detailed 
pragmatic-horn iletic  proof  that  the  entire  history  of  religion  is  a 
history  of  divine  providence  and  a  pedagogy  in  relation  to  Christ 
Jesus.  (Compare,  pp.  102-140,  §  6  —  continuation.)  We  have 
pointed  extensively  and  repeatedly  to  the  fact,  which  we  have 
established,  that  the  Gospels  are  really  inspired  chapters  of  the 
sermon  on  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  the  whole  account  signifies  Christ 
Jesus,  the  expected  one  of  Israel  and  of  the  nations,  the  very  acme 
of  the  Scriptures.  (Compare  our  extensive  sketches  of  the  entire 
account  of  Christ  Jesus,  pp.  137-142,  n.  21:  Christ  —  the  expected 
one  of  Israel  and  of  the  nations.) 
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(6)  The  same  is  taught  by  Holy  Scripture  in  individual  classical 
passages.  Fundamcntum  aliud  nemo  potest  ponere,  praeter  id,  quod 
position  est,  quod  est  Jesus  Christus.  (I  Cor.  3:  n;  compare  also, 
3:  12-21.)  Judaei  signa  pctunt  ct  Gracci  sapicntiam  quacrunt,  nos 
autcm  praedicamus  Christum  crucifixion:  Judacis  quidcm  scandalum, 
gcntibus  autem  stultitiam,  ipsis  autcm  vocatis,  Judacis  atquc  Graccis 
Christum  Dei  virtutcm  ct  Dei  sapicntiam.  (I  Cor.  i:  22  sqq.)  Ac 
cording  to  innumerable  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  Christ  is  the 
founder  of  religion;  the  entire  religion  bears  toward  Him  a  funda 
mentally  essential  relation;  He  is  the  head  and  the  corner-stone  of 
the  redeemed;  He  continues  to  live  in  the  Church;  He  continues 
to  live  in  the  sacraments;  He  desires  to  continue  to  live  in  all  the 
faithful.  Dogma,  moral,  and  ascetics  intend  nothing  else  than 
that  Jesus  be  formed  in  us:  Filioli,  quos  itcrum  parturio,  donee 
formctur  in  vobis  Christus.  (Gal.  4:  19.) 

All  our  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  prayer,  conflict,  and  labor,  in 
and  around  us,  is  only  a  transformation  into  an  image  of  Christ: 
Transformamur  in  candcm  imagincm  (Dei}  a  claritatc  in  claritatcm. 
We  paint  the  image  of  Christ  in  our  souls  through  the  imitation 
of  Christ.  \Ve  chisel  it  into  our  souls,  piece  by  piece,  by  separat 
ing  ourselves  from  sin  in  view  of  the  ideal  picture  of  Christ.  Christ 
controls  all  time  and  eternity.  Christus  hcri  ct  hodic,  ct  in  saccula! 
(Heb.  13:  8;  see  above,  p.  142:  end  of  the  Scriptures.) 

(c)  We  are  taught  the  same  by  the  entire  liturgy.     We  have 
pointed  this  out  in  a  general  way  in  the  homiletic  consideration  of 
Holy  Scripture  (p.  158),  and  also  in  the  treatise  on  the  relation  of 
liturgy  to  the  practical  selection  of  the  theme  (p.  55  sqq.).     The 
extensive  and  direct  practical  proof  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
really  the  main  theme  of  the  Catholic  sermon  we  have  given  in 
our  detailed  and  extensive  treatise  on  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year 

(P-  169,  §§  i-5,  P-  565,  §  74). 

(d)  That  Christ  Jesus  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Catholic  sermon 
is  pointed  out,  likewise,  by  the  universal  and  singular  interest  in 
Christ  Jesus:   the  dogmatic,  apologetic,  ethical,  cultural,  rhetorical, 
and  universal  interest. 

(a)  The  dogmatic  interest.  All  dogmas  are  rooted  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Christ  is  the  authority  which  stands  back  of  every  dogma.  From  the 
lips  of  Christ  we  receive  every  dogma,  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  proceeds 
every  truth.  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  entire  religion.  Examples 
which  show  this,  resting  upon  principles,  are  found  in  rich  profusion 
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in  our  exposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  as  a  theme  of  sacred 
eloquence. 

(/8)  The  rhetorical  interest.  Jesus  is  the  incarnation  and  demonstra 
tion  of  God  Himself,  the  demonstration  of  the  invisible  and  of  the 
supernatural.  De  verbo  vitae  manibus  contrectavimus  (I  John  i:  i);  vidi 
mus  gloriam  cjus  (John  i:  14);  ut,  dum  visibiliter  Deum  cognoscimus ,  per 
hum  in  invisibilium  amorem  rapiamur.  We  have  seen  Jesus  in  the 
high  school  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  liturgy,  in  our  midst; 
herein  originates  the  rhetorical  power  of  the  image  of  Christ.  This 
also  afforded  the  great  preachers  irresistible  power,  f.i.,  St.  Paul:  "St. 
Paul  is  a  firebrand,  glowing  through  Christ.  He  is  a  storm  in  which 
Christ  reveals  His  power.  He  is  a  book,  but  this  book  contains  naught 
nor  will  it  ever  contain  anything  but  Christ  crucified.  Jesus  is  the  whole 
substance  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Hereby  he  became  the  Apostle 
of  the  world,  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  became  the  substance  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
This  substance  of  life  he  felt  obliged  to  present  to  the  whole  world; 
he  conceived  Him  to  be  the  pleroma  of  all  value  and  power.  Paul  is  a 
rich,  powerful,  and  fruitful  mind;  but  his  richness,  his  love,  and  his 
power  is  Christ.  '  Not  I  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me. ' ' '  (Schell,  Christus, 

P-   I3-) 

(y)  The  apologetic  interest.     Precisely  the  modern  world  is  greatly 

interested  in  Jesus,  even  in  circles  from  which  an  interest  in  the  Church 
has  departed.  In  the  Church  there  is  much  that  is  human;  in  Christ 
humanity  is  without  a  stain.  The  idea  of  Leo  XIII,  to  celebrate  the 
turning  of  the  century  with  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  the  Saviour,  and, 
through  the  encyclical  De  Rcdemptorc,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  beginning  point  of  the  age,  has  a  far-reaching  homiletic 
significance.  The  Church  is  nothing  else  than  the  continually  living 
Christ,  with  all  His  consequences  and  demands.  Therefore,  through 
Jesus  will  we  interest,  in  the  most  fruitful  and  persevering  manner,  our 
contemporaries  for  the  lifework  of  Christ,  for  the  Church  in  her  full 
dogmatic  and  rightful  significance.  The  modern  German-English 
cultured  writer,  Austin  Stewart  Chamberlain,  says  in  his  "Foundations 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century: "  "  Our  century  is  called  irreligious;  never  (?) 
(since  the  first  Christian  centuries)  has  the  interest  of  man  been  so 
passionately  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Christ  as  in  the  past  seventy 
years.  .  .  ."  (4  ed.,  I.  Vol.,  p.  194).  In  another  passage  he  calls  Renan 
and  Strauss  two  concave  mirrors,  the  one  distorting  all  the  lines 
(of  Christ)  lengthwise,  the  other  on  the  surface:  these  men,  however, 
had  accomplished  an  important  work,  inasmuch  as  they  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  thousands  to  the  great  miracle  of  the  apparition  of  Christ 
and  then  prepared  an  audience  for  the  more  thorough  thinkers  and 
judicious  men  (p.  195).  If  unbelievers  and  circles  standing  far  to  the 
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left,  speak  with  such  interest  of  Christ,  if  the  protestant  critical  investi 
gations,  possibly  under  the  guidance  of  Harnack,  Holzmann,  Jiilicher, 
Pfleiderer,  and,  one  nearer  to  us,  Zahn,  turn  the  full  measure  of  their 
work  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  to  primeval  Christianity,  —  all  those 
mentioned,  except  Zahn,  are  theologically  destructive,  and  historically,  in 
the  most  interesting  evolution,  always  conservative — if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  evangelical  reports  are  being  constantly  more  openly  and  honestly 
recognized  as  old,  genuine,  and  unaduHerated,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  are  always  interpreted  more  boldly,  more  subjectively,  and  pos 
sibly  in  a  new  system  of  religious  syncretism,  then  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  more  appropriate  than  that  the  Catholic  sermon,  investigation,  and 
science  ascend  very  many  and  diverse  pulpits  with  its  image  of  Christ 
—never  was  there  a  more  grateful  audience  granted  the  Catholic  sermon 
on  Christ,  both  in  our  own  midst  and  far  beyond,  than  precisely 
today. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important,  aye,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  very  first  and  most  important  task  of  Catholicism  in  regard  to  the 
modern  world.  For  Catholicism  —  let  it  be  once  more  emphasized  - 
is  nothing  else  than  Christ  Jesus,  the  entire,  complete  Christ,  with  His 
person  and  His  love,  with  His  humanity  and  His  divinity,  with  all  His 
deductions  and  demands,  with  His  kingdom  from  within  and  from  with 
out,  with  all  His  mustard  and  other  seeds,  with  His  all-pervading 
leaven. 

(8)  The  ethical  interest.  In  no  person  is  dogma  and  moral,  theory 
and  practice,  high  and  low,  so  closely  connected  as  in  Christ.  The 
present  day  may  merely  recognize  the  humanity  of  Christ,  but  tear 
from  Him  the  wreath  of  divinity.  They  desire  His  morals  but  not  His 
person.  His  humanity  is  admitted,  but  not  His  supernatural  love. 
Some  of  His  words  are  selected,  but  His  system  of  faith  is  rejected. 
Here  we  must  preach  the  entire  Jesus:  represent  Jesus  as  the  divine 
motive  and  the  ideal  of  natural  and  supernatural  morals. 

(«)  The  universal  interest.  No  one  can  ignore  Jesus.  He  is  placed 
as  a  sign  to  be  contradicted.  All  must  be  engaged  concerning  Him. 
Even  Pilate  asked:  Art  Thou  a  King?  And  the  twentieth  century  has 
no  manifestation  with  which  it  would  have  to  put  itself  more  in  opposi 
tion  than  this.  The  writer  on  culture,  directly  opposed  to  us  on  mostly 
all  questions,  Austin  S.  Chamberlain,  becomes  the  interpreter  of  a  widely 
spread  fundamental  view,  which  likewise  controls  unbelieving  circles, 
when  he  writes:  "The  birth  of  Christ  is  the  most  important  date  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  race;  no  battle,  no  governmental  beginning, 
no  natural  phenomenon  possesses  such  an  importance,  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  brief  terrestrial  life  of  the  Galilean.  A  history  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  proves  this  —  it  is  highly  justifiable  to  desig- 
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nate  that  year  as  the  year  'one,'  and  from  it  begin  to  reckon  our  time. 
.  .  .  Aye,  we  may  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  real  history  begins  with 
the  birth  of  Christ." 

And  after  Chamberlain  had  developed  the  significance  of  the  appear 
ance  of  Christ  for  the  new  era,  as  the  heritage  of  the  old,  he  concludes 
the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  following  words:  "Now  we  see  that  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  which  is  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  old  and 
the  new  era,  does  not  present  itself  in  so  simple  a  form  to  our  far-seeing 
eye,  that  we  might  easily  separate  it  from  the  labyrinth  of  prejudices, 
lies,  and  errors.  And  yet,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  note  more 
clearly  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  truth,  than  precisely  this  appear 
ance.  For,  no  difference  how  unworthy  we  may  prove  ourselves,  our 
entire  culture  is  based,  thank  God,  still  on  the  sign  of  the  cross  of  Gol 
gotha.  True,  we  see  this  cross;  but  who  sees  Him  crucified?  He, 
however,  and  He  alone  is  the  living  fountain  of  all  Christianity,  pf  the 
intolerant  dogmatician  as  well  as  of  him  who  declares  himself  an  un 
believer.  That  this  could  be  doubted,  that  our  century  could  be  nour 
ished  by  books  (of  a  Strauss  and  a  Renan)  in  which  it  is  maintained  that 
Christianity  is  the  growth  of  mere  chance,  a  mere  accident,  a  mythologi 
cal  access,  a  dialectic  antithesis  or  a  what  not,  or  again  a  necessary  pro 
duction  of  Judaism,  etc.,  this  in  later  times  will  be  an  eloquent  witness 
of  the  childishness  of  our  judgment."  (I.  Vol.,  p.  250.)  In  the  same 
connection  of  thought  is  found  another  expression  of  this  really  modern 
writer.  "If  there  be  not  (proceeding  from  Christ)  soon  amongst  us  a 
powerful  regeneration  of  ideal  thoughts  and  a  real  specific  religious  one 
.  .  .  coming  from  the  words  and  the  view  of  the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  a 
religion  directly  convincing  .  .  .  actual,  plastically  beautiful,  eternally 
true  and  pure,  so  that  we  be  forced  to  give  ourselves  up  to  it,  as  does  a 
woman  to  her  lover,  without  questioning  and  enthusiastically,"  then 
Chamberlain  fears  a  universal  upheaval  or  something  like  a  wholesale 
return  to  Catholicism,  which  he,  of  course,  would  paint  in  dark  colors: 
"from  the  shadow  of  the  future  shall  arise  a  second  Innocent  III  and  a 
new  IV.  Lateran  council.  .  .  .  For  the  world,  even  the  German,  would 
rather  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  syro-egyptian  mysteries  (he 
probably  means  the  Catholic  sacramental  life  and  liturgy)  than  be  edi 
fied  at  the  twaddle  of  ethic  societies  and  such  like."  Amidst  such  modern 
homesickness  after  Christ,  in  the  pressure  from  every  direction  and  party, 
to  adopt  Christ  for  themselves  and  to  transform  Him  into  their  own 
ideas,  and  amid  the  unbounded  confusion  of  notions  concerning  Christ 
and  Christianity,  it  becomes  really  an  exalted  and  fruitful  and  a  grateful 
task  to  develop,  at  all  times,  the  true  image  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
and  to  unfold  Catholicism  as  the  directly  convincing,  eternally  true  and 
ever  new  religion,  which  proceeds  from  Golgotha,  and  to  which  we  may 
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give  ourselves  unquestioningly  in   the   light   of   Christ.     To    this   the 
following  methods  will  lead. 

(e)  The  people  should  be  inducted  into  the  life  of  Christ  assidu 
ously  and  systematically,  and  therefore  should  the  preacher  exercise 
himself  in  the  description  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  models  for 
this  are  the  Gospels  themselves  of  which  we  can  never  learn  enough. 
They  are  inspired  chapters  of  the  sermons  of  the  Apostles.  Thus 
did  the  Apostles  put  the  person  of  Christ  into  the  foreground  of 
their  sermons. 

(/)  The  people  ought  be  shown,  especially  on  great  feasts  and 
during  festive  periods,  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  their  dogmatic 
and  moral  mysteries:  the  divinity,  the  incarnation,  the  Passion, 
the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  on  such  days 
extraneous  themes  should  not  be  treated.  Consult  for  this  pur 
pose  good  dogmatic  writers,  especially  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas, 
good  theological  text-books,  f.i.,  Deharbe  and  Willmers,  good  feast 
and  mystery  sermons,  f.i.,  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  breviary,  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  Monsabrc,  Foerster,  Ehrler,  Eberhard;  consult  like 
wise  good  explanations  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  f.i.,  Grimm,  Meschler. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves,  in  detail,  theoretically  and  prac 
tically,  in  the  homiletic  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  also  in  the  therewith  connected  practical  hints  and  plans  very 
extensively  on  the  various  methods  of  sermons  on  Christ.  We 
refer  to  the  entire  second  chapter  of  Book  II.,  p.  166  sqq., 
§  i,  top.  570,  §  74. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  immensely  fruitful  homiletic  plan  to 
deliver  sermons  on  Christ  during  an  enti-e  ecclesiastical  period 
or  even  during  a  full  ecclesiastical  year.  The  following  paragraphs 
of  our  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  year  might,  besides  the  exposi 
tion  of  the  principal  feasts  and  Sundays,  serve  as  a  guide:  §  n 
(p.  200  sqq.);  §  15  (p.  235);  §  64  (p.  506  sqq.);  §  74  (p.  565  sqq.)- 

In  connection  with  the  entire  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  a 
repeated  and  universal  treatment  of  the  principal  theme,  Christ 
Jesus,  we  shall  give  a  few  special  directions  for  the  sermon  on 
Christ.  Practical  proofs  are  numerously  found  in  the  paragraphs 
on  the  ecclesiastical  year;  therefore,  we  may  be  very  brief. 

(a)  The  preacher  should  often  deliver  homilies  on  Sundays 
with  the  objective  view  of  making  the  Saviour  known  to  the  people 
through  the  explanation  of  the  pericope,  His  person,  one  or  the 
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other  lovingly  explained  characteristics  of  His  life,  His  heart,  His 
character,  His  humanity,  His  divinity.  (Compare  our  explana 
tions  on  the  practical  selection  of  themes,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  liturgy,  the  paragraphs  on  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the 
homilies.) 

(ft)  The  preacher  should  endeavor  in  all  sermons  to  reduce 
the  dogma,  the  commandment,  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
back  to  Christ.  This  should  be  done  expressly  in  dogmas  and 
doctrines  which  are  especially  contested,  f.i.,  in  sermons  on  the 
Church,  the  papacy,  grace,  purgatory,  the  sacramentals,  indul 
gences,  etc.  (Compare,  f.i.,  p.  137  sqq.,  p.  162  sqq.,  p.  308  sqq.) 

(y)  Single  citations  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour  should  not 
merely  be  given,  but  they  should  be  lovingly,  popularly,  and  exeget- 
ically  explained.  It  should  be  greatly  impressed  upon  the  people  - 
Who  it  was  that  spoke  thus  and  what  it  means.  Characteristic 
sketches  of  the  life  of  Jesus  should  often  be  interwoven  with  these 
citations  and  connected  therewith,  so  that  the  word  and  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  may  act  simultaneously  upon  the  hearers.  (Com 
pare,  f.i.,  pp.  308,  309,  and  p.  418  sqq.) 

(g)  Very  fruitful  is  also  the  effect  of  sermons  on  Christ  which 
compress,  in  one  triumphant  concentration,  the  entire  significance 
of  Christ  or  several  of  the  principal  points  of  the  life  of  Christ 
into  one  sermon.  A  series  of  such  view-points  we  have  given  above 
when  we  described,  in  a  short  sketch,  the  entire  image  of  Christ 
from  Holy  Scripture  (pp.  137-141).  Such  themes  are  adapted  for 
more  extensive  festive  sermons  and  conferences.  We  refer  to  the 
later  apologetic  works  of  Hettinger,  Schanz,  and  Gutberlet,  to 
the  concluding  meditations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Meschler,  to 
the  Christus  of  Hermann  Schell,  to  sermons  of  Foerster,  Eberhard, 
P.  Roh,  and  also  to  many  other  modern  conferences  and  missionary 
preachers.  We  finally  wrould  remind  the  preacher  of  the  many 
striking,  exegetic,  pedagogic,  and  homiletic  monographs. 

7.  Mary.  A  theme  that  touches  every  Catholic  heart  mightily 
is  a  sermon  on  Mary.  On  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Bible  the 
image  of  Mary  appears  as:  the  woman  who  is  to  bring  forth  the 
Saviour  and  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Upon  the  most 
memorable  pages  of  the  books  of  the  prophets  Mary  is  again  de 
picted,  in  the  distress  of  Israel  and  of  the  world,  giving  —  as  Vir 
gin  and  Mother  —  a  Redeemer.  The  history  of  the  youth  of  Jesus 
in  the  Xew  Testament  opens  with  an  image  of  Mary :  Mary  brings 
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us,  indeed,  as  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
Aye,  the  first  events  of  the  New  Covenant  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
appear  completely  in  the  Marian  light,  especially  in  the  loveliest 
of  all  books,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
public  life  of  Jesus  Mary  occasioned  His  first  miracle,  and  at  the 
end  she  stands  as  His  and  our  Mother  beneath  the  cross.  Finally 
we  see  the  primeval  Church  gathered  around  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus.  The  entire  grand  dogma  concerning  Mary,  the  history  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  private  veneration  of  Mary  confirm  the  great 
Catholic  principle:  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  and  our  Mother. 
Mary,  has  brought  and  still  brings  Jesus  and  with  Him  all  things. 
Through  Mary  we  go  to  Jesus!  The  real  veneration  of  Mary  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  moral  and  ascetic  focus  of  humility,  of  faith, 
of  purity,  of  love,  and  of  conversion.  Therefore  every  good  sermon 
on  Mary  is  a  central  shot  and  a  pedagogic  lesson  that  leads  directly 
to  Christ,  a  school  of  faith,  of  love,  of  cordiality,  and  of  Catholic 
fidelity. 

Sermons  on  Mary  arc  among  the  principal  homilctic  themes. 
They  consist  of  the  very  center  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  are 
well  adapted  to  arouse  the  Catholic  people  to  a  zealous  religious 
life.  Nevertheless  they  belong  to  the  more  difficult  homiletic 
tasks.  We  are  loath  to  refrain  from  an  extensive  treatment  of 
this  subject  here,  especially  since  we  were  only  able  to  sketch  very 
briefly  the  Marian  feasts  in  our  presentation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.1 

We  shall  merely  consider  the  topology  of  the  Marian  homiletics 
here  very  briefly. 

A.  Excgctic  Marian  sermons.  The  Holy  Scripture  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Above  all  other  sources  that  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
used,  and  the  several  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  Mother  of  God 
should  be  studied  and  formed  in  a  homiletic  style.  Excellent 
matter  for  this  is  found,  especially  in  Grimm's  Life  of  Jesus,  also 
Meschler's,  and  in  Dr.  Al.  Schaefer's  Maria  in  der  hi.  Schrift.2 
We  furthermore  recommend:  Scherer's  Bibliotheke  fiir  Prediger, 
VI.  B.:Die  Feste  Mariae;  for  a  real  critical  use  also  the  very 
stimulating  volumes  in  August  Nicolas'  new  studies  on  Christianity, 
under  the  title  of  Maria,  translated  from  the  French  (into  Ger- 

1  See  Mayenberg's  supplement,  on  the  homiletic  presentation  of  Mariology. 
2"  Mary  in  Holy  Scripture"  —  which  is  being  now  translated  by  the  translator 
of  this  work. 
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man)  by  Reiching,  Regensburg,  Manz,  1860,  4  vols.  (see  also 
the  translation  by  Heister).  In  conjunction  with  these  use  several 
commentaries  on  the  most  striking  passages  and  scenes.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  think  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  but  little  on 
the  Mother  of  God.  A  really  astounding  wealth  of  thought  on 
Mary  is  concealed  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  strike  water  from  the  rocks,  with  the  above  mentioned 
means.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  the  study  of  dogmatic 
Mariology,  f.i.,  in  Scheeben's  dogma  (Vol.  Ill),  will  open  entirely 
new  view-points,  also  concerning  that  of  Holy  Scripture.  Homi- 
letic  treatises  of  biblical  scenes  and  sayings  of  the  life  of  Mary, 
in  the  first  place,  are  precisely  recommended  for  sermons  on  Mary. 
We  shall  recall  merely  a  few  biblical  events,  in  short  sketches,  which 
are  adapted  for  single  sermons  or  cycles,  f.i.,  for  May  devotion. 

The  mystery:  The  annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  i.  The 
name  of  Mary  (Luke  i:  27.  See  Grimm,  The  Life  of  Jesus.  Excurs., 

1.  Vol.,  p.  43.     Dr.  A.  Schaefer,  The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  Holy  Scripture, 
p.   131-134).     2.    Mary  saluted  by  the  angel.     3.    Mary  becomes  the 
Mother  of  God.     4.    Mary  lauded  by  Elisabeth  as  the  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer.     5.    Mary  glorifying  God  on  account  of  the  redemption,  in 
the  Magnificat  (in  two  sermons) .     The  preacher  will  find  extraordinarily 
rich  material  in  the  I.  Vol.  of  The  Life  of  Jesus  by  Grimm;  in  Dr.  Schae 
fer:  Mary  in  Holy  Scripture;   also  in  Meschler. 

Mary  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke.     i.   The  coming  of  the  angel. 

2.  The  angelic  salutation.     3.  The  holy  transaction,     (a)  Explanations 
concerning  the  Mother  of  God.     (b)  Explanations  concerning  the  Son 
of  God.     4.  The  holy  transaction,     (a)  The  doubt,     (b)  The  solution  of 
the  doubt.     5.  The  consent.     (Compare  herewith,  f.i.,  Heb.  10:  5-8  and 
the  ecce  ancilla  Domini,  fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum.     Compare 
mutatis  mutandis,  pp.  57,  58,  59,  and  cf.  Christmas, pp.  216  sqq.,  188-189.) 
6.  The  confirmation  in  the  house  of  Elisabeth,  (a)  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  miraculous  event,  (b)  by  the  salutation  of  Elisabeth  and  her 
declarations,  (c)  by  Mary's  Magnificat. 

The  mystery  of  the  visitation  of  Mary.  Mary's  visit  to  Elisabeth 
considered  in  a  cycle.  (A  single  event  of  the  life  of  Mary.)  i.  The 
going  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  into  a  mountainous  country,  (a)  Steps 
of  cheerful,  humble  faith,  (b}  Steps  of  a  serving  love.  2.  The  saluta 
tion  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  the  first  act  of  Christ.  (Luke  i :  40,  41.) 

3.  The  salutation  of  Elisabeth,  a  prophetess  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(a)  On  the  act  of  Christ,     (b)  In  behalf  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  espe 
cially:   (a)  on  her  dignity;  (/?)  in  regard  to  her  person;   faith  is  the  basis 
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of  her  entire  personal  greatness,  v.  42-46).  4.  The  song  of  Mary  in  the 
house  of  Elisabeth  (the  Magnificat),  (a)  Mary's  prayer  in  the  house  of 
Elisabeth  (Luke  i:  47,  48,  50,  51.)  (b)  Mary's  humility  in  the  house 
of  Elisabeth  (v.  48,  52,  53,  54,  55).  (c)  Mary's  prophecy  in  the 
house  of  Elisabeth:  Ecce  enim  ex  hoc  bcatam  me  dicent  omnes  gcncrationes, 
v.  48  (fulfilled  to  this  day  and  will  be  in  all  eternity). 

Another  sketching  of  the  Magnificat:  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  grand  deeds  of  God: 

(a)  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  grand  deeds  of  God  toward  and 
in  Mary.  Grateful  rejoicing  of  Mary  in  the  greatness  of  her  dignity 
as  Mother  of  God  and  in  the  humility  of  her  person  as  an  humble  creature 
of  humble  circumstances:  humilitas  ancillac  suac  (Luke  i :  46,  47,  48,  49). 

(b}  Grateful  rejoicing  of  Mary  over  the  grand  act  of  God  toward  the 
world  —  the  incarnation  of  Christ  (see  above,  p.  216,  238  sqq.).  (a) 
The  incarnation  is  an  act  of  the  omnipotence  of  God:  fecit  magna  qui 
potcns  cst.  .  .  .  Fecit  potcntiam  in  brachio  suo.  It  is  (ft)  an  act  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  removes  the  unholy,  sin,  and  communicates  to 
man  some  of  the  divine  sanctity  (grace)  and  incites  to  holiness  and 
animates  and  directs  thereto:  et  sanctum  nomcn  cjus.  The  sanctity  of 
God  sends  forth  its  rays  from  the  incarnation,  from  God's  holy  essence, 
God's  holy  name  in  its  entire  divine  glory.  The  incarnation  is  (y)  an 
act  of  the  mercy  of  God:  it  was  then  and  ever  will  be  to  the  end  of  time: 
ct  misericordia  cjus  a  progcnie  in  progenies.  But  this  mercy  is  only  mani 
fested  in  those  who  show  a  co-operation,  timcntibus  cum,  to  those  who 
fear  God,  who  return  to  the  fear  of  God,  who  practise  penance  and 
fidelity  to  the  divine  law  (p.  254  sqq.).  The  incarnation  is  according  to 
the  words  of  Mary  (8)  an  act  of  God's  judgment.  It  effects  the  downfall 
of  the  proud,  of  the  self-righteous,  of  the  self-sufficient,  of  those  in  whom 
not  God  governs,  but  their  own  Ego,  their  own  honor,  their  own  power 
or  whim  and  passion,  be  they  individuals  or  entire  kingdoms  or  nations. 
Compare  the  history  of  the  preparation  for  Christ  (f.i.,  p.  117,  n.),  the 
history  of  Christ  Himself,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
also  the  history  of  individual  men  and  hearts:  deposuit  potentes  de  scde 
.  .  .  dispcrsit  supcrbos  mente  cordis  sui  (Luke  i,  51-54).  But  the 
incarnation  also  effects  the  salvation  and  the  redemption  of  the  humble 
who  acknowledge  their  own  unworthiness,  their  own  sins,  their  owrn 
spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  who,  in  reality,  seek  a  Saviour, 
who  grasp  the  redemption  and  the  grace  of  Christ  and  unite  it  with  their 
own  full  and  complete  power,  wrho  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  humble 
to  bow  before  the  word  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  to  accept  the  grace 
of  Christ,  to  receive  the  sacraments,  to  adopt  cheerfully  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  the  precept  of  the  Sunday,  the  precept  of  confession,  of  Friday, 
of  marriage,  and  all  the  precepts  that  daily  bind  us.  Of  all  these  it  is 
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said:  exaltavit  humiles  .  .  ,  esurientes  implevit  bonis  (Luke  i:  51-54). 
The  incarnation  is  (e)  an  act  of  fidelity  of  God;  especially  in  regard  to 
Israel  His  servant,  but  also  toward  all  His  people,  since  God  —  in  view 
of  His  promises  to  Abraham  and  to  the  Fathers  —  fulfilled  and  redeemed 
His  word  in  His  mercy.  The  preacher  should  recall  some  of  the  most 
important  promises  and  their  fulfilment,  in  great  outlines,  as  far  as  they 
are  now  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (a  complete  expla 
nation),  and  in  as  far  as  they  will  be  fulfilled  later  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  and  in  their  continued  life  and  works  (a  hurried  glance  at  several 
points  of  interest).  Luke  i:  54,  58.  Suscepit  Israel  ...  to  the  end. 
These  points  thus  sketched  might  form  a  subdivision  of  one  or  two 
sermons,  and  also  independent  sermons. 

Another  conception  of  the  mystery  of  the  visitation,  in  conjunction 
with  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  would  be  the  following: 

The  first  annunciation  of  the  event  of  the  incarnation  in  a  Jewish 
house:  by  Elisabeth  and  Mary.  (Mary  in  the  house  of  Elisabeth:  (a) 
Elisabeth's  salutation  to  Mary;  (b)  Mary's  salutation  to  the  whole 
world.  Fundamental  thought  of  the  Magnificat.) 

The  first  annunciation  of  the  incarnation  in  the  Jewish   temple. 

(a)  The  morning  offering  of  Mary  with  Jesus.     (See  p.  57.)     (b)  The 
morning  sermon  of  Simeon  concerning  Mary  and  Jesus. 

Another  conception :  Mary  at  the  presentation  in  the  temple.  The 
morning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (see  above,  pp.  57,  58). 

Mary  and  the  quiet  life  of  Jesus.  (Compare  Meschler's  Life  of 
Jesus:  Mary  and  the  youthful  life  of  Jesus,  I.  Vol.,  p.  174  sqq.  Com 
pare  also  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus,  p.  168  sqq.)  f.L:  i.  Mary's  position  in 
regard  to  the  youthful  life  of  Jesus.  2.  Mary's  activity  in  this  position 
(Meschler,  p.  174-179).  A  central  application:  What  follows  from  this? 
or  i.  The  works  of  this  life:  (a)  Alary 's  service  to  Jesus  at  Nazareth. 

(b)  Mary's  work  in  the  family  of  Nazareth,      (c)  Mary's  extraordinary 
experience  in  Jerusalem.  2.  Mary's  thoughts  in  this  life.      Or:  Mary's 
quiet  life  at  Nazareth  (according  to  the  encyclicals  of  the  Rosary  by 
Leo  XIII,  of  1893;  see  the  feast  of  the  Rosary,  p.  559,  and  the  family- 
feast,  p.  245  sqq.;    see  p.  557  c). 

Mary  and  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  (a)  Mary  is  heard  before  the 
hour  of  Jesus  had  arrived  [in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  place  of 
the  Messiah,  for  a  solemn  revelation],  [her  intercessory  exaltation  - 
Cana,  John  2 :  3  sqq.]  (&)  Mary  is  turned  down,  for  His  hour  is  come 
(her  humility).  Jesus  turns  her  away:  (a)  Since  the  mother  must  with 
draw,  so  that  the  mystery  of  the  Son  of  God  may  be  divined  and  grasped; 
(ft}  since  the  mother  may  withdraw  because  her  faith  is  already  perfect. 
Jesus  said  solemnly  on  that  occasion:  Behold  my  mother  and  my  breth 
ren.  Whoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  he  is  my  brother  and  sister 
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and  mother.  (Luke  8:  10-21;  Mark  3:  31-35;  Matt.  12:  46-50).  But 
no  one  had  heard  or  weighed  the  words  of  Jesus  better  than  Mary. 
Several  times  does  the  Gospel  testify  of  her:  Maria  autem  conservabat 
omnia  haec,  confcrcns  in  corde  suo:  no  one  was  more  faithful  in  doing  the 
bidding  of  Jesus  than  was  Mary:  her  grand  principle  was:  Ecce  ancilla 
Domini,  fiat  mihi  sccundum  verbum  tuum.  The  apparent  turning  away 
was  her  greatest  praise.  To  Jesus  she  was  not  merely  a  real  Mother. 
But  she  was  also  nearer  to  Him  interiorly  and  mentally  ''as  brother 
and  a  sister  and  mother."  Her  exalted  maternal  dignity  had  to  step 
back  for  the  moment,  so  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  might  stand  forth  un 
impeded.  But  amidst  separation  and  abandonment  her  interior  mental 
motherhood  grew,  and  her  inner  relationship  with  Jesus  became  most 
sublime  and  heroic.  Only  after  the  divinity  of  Jesus  had  been  revealed 
to  the  whole  world,  only  then  was  her  supernatural  and  real  maternity 
to  be  acknowledged  and  honored  by  the  whole  world.  In  solitude  she 
is  the  follower  of  Christ,  apparently  separated  from  Him;  in  time  she 
will  be  a  guide  leading  to  Jesus,  inseparable  from  Him. 

Mary  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  (a)  Mary's  compassion,  (b)  Mary's 
co-operation.  Or:  (a)  Mary  witnesses  the  Passion  of  Jesus  (depict 
according  to  Holy  Week,  with  an  exegesis  on  Mary),  (b)  Mary  hears 
the  words  of  Jesus,  (c)  Mary  receives  the  body  of  Jesus  (an  evening 
picture;  compare  the  Friday  of  Sorrows). 

Mary  and  the  Risen  Jesus.  Holy  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the 
apparition  of  the  Risen  Jesus  to  Mary.  It  reports  the  grand  proof  of 
the  witnesses.  The  Blessed  Mother  is  not  a  suitable  witness.  Holy 
Scripture  reveals  the  paschal  school  of  faith.  Mary  was  perfected  in 
faith  and  no  longer  required  this  schooling.  Jesus,  no  doubt,  appeared 
to  her.  The  preacher  is  aware  that  Mary  possessed  the  deepest  under 
standing  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Therefore,  he  should  develop 
the  thoughts  and  mysteries  of  the  resurrection,  and  show  how  Mary 
grasped  them,  based  upon  the  repeated  biblical  saying:  Maria  conscr- 
vabat  omnia  verba  haec,  conferens  in  corde  suo.  A  large  selection  of 
thoughts  which  we  have  unfolded  from  Holy  Saturday  to  Rogation  Sun 
day,  based  upon  the  previously  given  points  of  contact  and  on  Mariology, 
may  be  applied  without  a  forced  relation,  to  the  Mother  of  God,  f.i. 
Beata  quae  crcdidisti  —  she  believed  when  He  was  lying  in  the  crib  - 
how  exaltingly  does  she  believe  now  when  He  is  risen  from  the  grave  and 
announces  Himself  to  the  whole  world  as  the  Son  of  God.  She  believed 
when  she  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  enemies  of  Jesus  with  the  Child 
Jesus  to  Egypt  —  think  of  how  she  believes  now  when  Jesus  announces 
Himself  mighty  and  powerful  to  His  enemies  as  the  Risen  Son  of  God. 
She  believed  at  the  time  when  the  house  at  Nazareth  constituted  the 
whole  Church  —  how  her  faith  now  rejoices  when  the  Risen  Saviour 
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gathers  the  "rocks"  of  His  universal  Church  and  sends  these  as  the 
teachers  of  His  truth,  the  proclaimers  of  law  and  as  witnesses  of  His  life 
into  all  countries.  Our  faith  experiences,  as  it  were,  also  all  this. 
Therefore,  compare  pp.  421-436.  Another  good  theme  might  be  this: 
The  Magnificat  of  Mary  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Point  out  how 
the  idea  of  the  Magnificat  is  now  really  completely  fulfilled. 

Mary  and  the  Saviour  ascended,  or:  Mary  and  the  primeval  Church. 
The  primeval  Church  "with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,"  is  a  type  of 
the  relation  of  Mary  to  the  Church.  The  one  word  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  expresses  immeasurably  much.  The  primeval  Church  appears 
after  Jesus  had  taken  leave  from  her,  and  when  Jesus  greets  her  again 
and  revivifies  her  through  the  Holy  Ghost:  "cum  Maria,  matre  Jesu." 
Mary  is  a  teacher  of  the  Church,  and  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  Christ, 
an  intercessor  and  a  mediatrix  for  the  grace  of  Christ,  a  first  follower  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ. 

The  entire  image  of  Mary  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun.  (Compare  the  Apocalypse  12:  1-17,  and  Dr.  A.  Schaefer: 
The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  Holy  Scripture,  p.  257  sqq.  This  exalted  picture 
describes  the  Church  and  Mary.) 

Pragmatic  and  typical  conceptions  contained  in  the  Bible.  We  have 
already  expressed  ourselves  very  fully  regarding  the  homiletic  signifi 
cance  of  the  great  pragmatic  field  of  religion  and  revelation.  (Compare 
pp.  100,  101,  102,  103  sqq.)  It  is  a  very  grateful  task  to  paint  the  image 
of  Mary,  in  great  natural  combinations,  from  the  trend  and  the  deeply 
conceived  history  of  the  entire  revelation.  This  may  be  done  in  short 
or  in  long  cycles.  For  accessory  means  we  would  especially  recommend 
biblical  works  and  commentaries  which  treat  tif  the  early  and  real  life 
of  Mary  in  Holy  Scripture.  We  recommend  the  convincing  commenta 
ries  on  the  works  of  the  Old  Testament,  contained  in  the  new  Cursus 
Scripturarum  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  respective  passages.  Many  types 
and  prophecies  in  regard  to  Mary  are  also  contained  in  Schuster-Holz- 
ammer's  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte,  and  well  treated.  A  most 
excellent  auxiliary  is  the  book  of  Dr.  A.  Schaefer:  The  Mother  of  Jesus 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Herein  the  entire  rich  biblical  material  is  collected 
under  dogmatic  view-points:  Mary  the  Virgin;  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God;  Mary  co-operating;  Mary  the  mediatrix.  By  means  of  subpoints 
of  the  index  and  of  the  list  of  writers  a  historical  pragmatic  order 
might  easily  be  arranged.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  contents  would,  of 
course,  enhance  the  homiletic  value  of  this  solid  exegetical  work  very 
much.  Very  good  directions  are  also  given  by  Zschokke:  Die  biblischen 
Frauen.  Well  elaborated  sermons  in  this  line  are  presented  by  P. 
Vogt,  S.J.:  "Maria  in  ihren  Vorbildern."  The  more  detailed  explana 
tions  of  the  messianic  prophecies  contain  very  valuable  material  for  the 
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historic-pragmatic  conception  of  the  life  of  Mary.  The  best  material 
on  the  life  of  Mary,  in  a  pragmatic  connection,  is  contained  in  The  Life  of 
Jesus  by  Grimm,  in  those  striking  paragraphs  and  chapters  in  which 
Mary  appears  in  the  foreground.  Compare  also  the  index  of  contents 
under  the  word  "  Mary,"  and  under  the  name  of  the  Marian  types.  Too 
little  is  the  excellent  treatise  in  Scheeben's  dogma  consulted  by  preachers 
on  the  theological  sources  of  Mariology  on  Mary  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  with  references  to  rich  literature,  Vol.  Ill, 
n.  1521-1563  (p.  455-472).  Therein  are  found  the  best  and  the  deepest 
conceptions,  contained  in  a  compressed  whole  picture.  In  reference  to 
the  types  we  venture  the  remark  that  not  all  types  are  suitable  for  some 
sermons.  Some  types  throw  merely  a  mysterious  light  on  the  future 
position  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  f.i.,  the  miracle  of  the  fleece  of 
Gideon,  the  little  cloud-burst  which  Elias  saw  arising  from  Mt.  Carmel 
over  the  sea.  Such  class  of  types  should  only  be  used  by  the  preacher 
for  important  illustrations  of  dogmatic  or  moral  conceptions.  Besides, 
types  should  only  be  used  in  connection  with  the  entire  sacred  history, 
with  the  critical  points  of  moment  in  which  they  appear,  and  should 
not  be  treated  without  a  consultation  of  commentaries  and  the  better 
handbooks  of  biblical  history,  or  of  positive  dogmatic  writers.  Should 
this  be  neglected,  the  types  appear  like  a  dens  ex  machina  and  will  often 
act  in  a  confusing  and  repulsive  manner.  Not  all  types  and  typical 
conceptions  are  equally  safe  and  guaranteed.  Not  every  typical  and 
pragmatic  conception  should  be  delivered  as  an  article  of  faith.  Often 
times  it  should  be  expressly  remarked  that:  some  of  the  Fathers  and 
theologians  find  here  this  deeper  connection,  etc.  "We  do  regret 
that  even  today,  in  almost  all  Mariological  writings,  even  in  the  scien 
tific  and  in  connection  with  older  works,  a  number  of  texts  of  the  patris 
tic  times  are  quoted  in  an  entirely  uncritical  manner,  especially  the 
writings  (and  texts)  quoted  under  the  name  of  more  ancient  and  highly 
respected  Fathers,  which,  doubtless,  or  at  least  probably,  belong  to  later 
times  and  less  important  authors."  (Scheeben,  Dogma;  Mariology  III, 
n.  1560.)  This  holds  good  also  for  certain  typical  and  allegorical  con 
ceptions  and  unique  exegeses.  Under  the  view-point  of:  The  Mother 
of  God  in  the  Bible,  the  biblical  events  may  be  placed  more  thematically 
under  one  or  several  points  of  view,  f.i.,  biblical  pages  concerning  Mary. 
See  above,  p.  673  sqq.,  n.  7.  v.,  also  p.  99.  Another  cycle  of  the  New 
Testament  might  be  the  following: 

i.  Mary  becomes  the  Mother  of  God  (the  angel  at  Nazareth). 
2.  Mary  is  announced  as  the  Mother  of  God  (by  Elisabeth).  3.  Mary 
acts  as  the  Mother  of  God  (in  her  private  life).  4.  Mary  acts  as  the 
Mother  of  God  (in  her  public  life:  Cana).  5.  Mary  suffers  as  the  Mother 
of  God  (on  Calvary).  6.  Mary  fulfils  her  task  of  Mother  of  God  in 
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the  Church  (Pentecost  —  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  —  the  history  of  the 
Church).  7.  Mary  fulfils  her  task  as  Mother  of  God  in  heaven  (com 
pare  the  Apocalypse) . 

Or  (according  to  Dr.  Schaefer:  Mary  in  the  Bible):  Mary  in  the 
Bible: 

i.  Mary  the  Virgin.  2.  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  3.  Mary  Mother 
of  the  Redeemer.  4.  Mary  full  of  grace.  5.  Mary  co-operating.  6. 
Mary  the  mediatrix. 

Many  biblical  events  may  also  be  included  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
holy  rosary,  f.i.: 

The  joyful  mysteries :  The  five  sacred  journeys  :  i.  With  the  angel 
to  Mary  at  Nazareth.  2.  With  Mary  to  Elisabeth.  3.  With  Mary  to 
Jerusalem.  4.  With  Mary  to  the  presentation  in  the  temple  (compare 
PP-  57>  58).  5-  With  Mary  to  the  celebration  of  Easter  in  Jerusalem. 

B.  Dogmatic-moral  Marian  sermons.  The  dogmatic  Marian 
sermons  lead  directly  to  the  very  center  of  religion.  Their  theme 
is  always  —  Jesus  and  Mary.  Excellent  material  is  furnished, 
above  all,  by  Scheeben's  dogma:  "Mariology,"  III.  Vol.,  pp.  455- 
629,  and  1521  sqq.  Rich  material  is  also  contained  in  Hurter's 
dogma.  We  recommend  to  preachers,  very  urgently,  the  Mater 
admirabilis  of  P.  Stecher,  S.J.,  "The  Admirable  Mother,"  and  his 
sermons  for  May,  revised  by  P.  E.  Fischer,  S.J.  These  May  ser 
mons  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  complete  popularized  Mariology. 
Though  the  main  points  of  these  sermons  are  somewhat  heavily 
crammed,  and  their  patristic  proofs  without  any  judicious  elimina 
tion,  and  the  exegesis  somewhat  overdone,  still  the  matter,  espe 
cially  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  and  dogma,  is  very  solid,  and  often 
happily  worked  out ;  not  infrequently  do  very  striking  applications, 
flowing  out  of  the  dogmatic  exposition  itself,  perfect  the  addresses. 
The  sermons  should  be  first  thoroughly  studied  and  then  personally 
elaborated. 

We  should  like  to  recall  the  range  of  themes: 

Mary's  dignity  and  Mary's  person,  i.  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
2.  Mary  our  Mother.  3.  Mary's  sinlessness.  4.  Mary's  fulness  of  grace. 
5.  Mary's  virginity.  6.  Mary's  faith.  7.  Mary's  love.  8.  Mary's 
suffering.  9.  Mary's  glory,  etc. 

Mary's  greatness,  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  themes:  i.  Mary's 
greatness  in  general  (Mulier  amicta  sole,  etc.).  2.  Mary's  greatness,  as 
Mother  of  Christ.  3.  Mary's  greatness,  as  a  virgin.  4.  Mary's  great 
ness,  as  the  one  full  of  grace.  5.  Mary's  greatness,  as  the  one  full  of 
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virtue.  6.  Mary's  greatness,  in  her  faith.  7.  Mary's  greatness,  in  her 
humility.  8.  Mary's  greatness,  in  her  love:  in  her  quiet  and  public 
life;  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow. 

Mary's  virtues  (cf.  below:  moral  sermons).  For  these  sermons  we 
recommend  a  twofold  method:  (a)  To  study  and  consider  a  cycle  of 
virtues,  the  development  of  which,  in  the  life  of  Mary,  may  be  regarded 
fruitful  in  consequence  of  existing  material.  Examine  first  a  series  of 
presentations  of  virtues,  f.i.,  in  St.  Thomas,  II.  II.  (Consult  Portmann: 
das  System  der  Summe  des  hi.  Thomas,  2  ed.  p.  179  sqq.),  Miiller's, 
Lehmkuhl's,  Gopfert's,  or  Pruner's  moral  theologies,  also  the  five  vol 
umes  of  the  "Apologie"  of  Weiss,  and  ask  yourself:  For  \vhat  sketches 
and  ideas  of  the  life  of  Mary  may  surprising  proofs  be  found,  especially 
in  the  Gospels?  (b)  To  study  and  consider,  with  pen  in  hand,  scenes  of 
the  life  of  Mary  contained  in  the  Gospels,  in  a  harmonized  treatise  on 
the  Gospels,  in  the  life  of  Jesus  or  Mary,  and  ask  yourself:  What  kind  of 
explanatory  and  illustrating  thoughts  and  points  of  moment,  what 
disposing  points  and  sketchings  are  presented  by  moral  theology,  in 
order  to  formulate  from  those  indicated,  oftentimes  merely  latent 
sketches  of  the  Gospels,  a  complete  sermon  on  some  virtue  with  moral 
applications?  then  arrange  the  whole  into  a  logical-rhetorical  cycle,  f.i.: 
Mary's  faith  (or  Mary  and  faith);  Mary's  love;  Mary's  humility;  Mary's 
obedience;  Mary's  purity  and  virginity;  Mary's  fortitude.  Or:  Mary's 
sermon  and  example  on  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God.  Or: 
Mary  and  the  Word  of  God;  Mary  and  the  love  of  God;  Mary  and  con 
science;  Mary  and  work;  Mary  and  fidelity  to  our  vocation;  Mary  and 
suffering. 

Mary's  titles  of  honor.  Not  all  are  suitable  for  single  sermons; 
several  are  mere  expressions  of  mighty  emotions. 

For  May  devotions  a  cycle  of  themes  might  be  selected  from  the  life  of 
Mary  or  some  single  important  event  in  her  life,  then  again  the  entire, 
at  other  times,  separate  parts  of  the  Mariology;  again,  the  virtues  of 
Mary,  the  beatitudes  and  Mary,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Mary,  Mary's  titles  of  honor,  Mary's  prayer.  The  Magnificat,  prayers 
to  Mary,  etc.,  all  these  would  form  appropriate  subjects.  The  Marian 
sermons  may  often  be  arranged  in  connection  with  the  occurring  Sundays 
and  feast-days,  with  their  Gospels,  Epistles,  or  fundamental  thoughts, 
into  very  attractive  and,  considered  from  a  view  of  novelty,  very  striking 
cycles. 

The  following  works  would  form  a  complete  and  fruitful  Marian 
library:  Das  Leben  Jesu,  von  Grimm  and  Meschler  (the  latter  is 
translated  into  English),  Dr.  A.  Schaefer:  The  Mother  of  Jesus,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  Scheeben's,  Heinrich's,  Hurter's  dogma,  Stecher's 
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May  Predigten:  Maria,  die  wunderbare  Mutter,  Scherer's  Marien- 
feste  (VI.  Band  der  Bibliothek  fiir  Prediger),  Vogt's  Vorbilder 
Mariae,  Nicolas'  neue  Studien  liber  das  Christentum:  Maria,  4  vols., 
Regensburg,  Manz,  1860;  Kolb,  S.J. :  Wegweiser  durch  die  marianis- 
che  Litteratur  and  its  supplement,  a  critical  work  which,  on  account 
of  its  very  rich  literature,  we  recommend  most  urgently  to  the 
preacher. 

8.  The  Catholic  Church.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  a 
sermon,  especially  in  these  our  days,  is  the  solid  doctrine  on  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Through  the  study  of  apologetic  and  dogmatic  treatises  de 
ecclesia,  by  penetrating  into  the  origin,  the  growth,  and  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  reading  of  corresponding  monographs,  and  by  following  the 
new  literature  in  books  and  magazines,  etc.,  the  preacher  will 
prepare  himself  constantly  more  and  more  for  a  sermon  on  this 
highly  interesting  and  practically  important  subject. 

In  opposition  to  the  open  and  concealed  conflict  against  the 
Church,  in  view  of  the  intended  and  unconscious  misrepresentations 
of  the  Church  through  the  press  and  literature,  and  in  view  of  the 
many  prejudices  and  misrepresentations  which  exist  here  and 
there,  the  solid  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  Church  becomes 
an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  educated  classes. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  we  have  already  devoted  an 
extensive  consideration  to  the  principal  theme  concerning  the 
Church.  We  merely  recall  here  the  fundamental  expositions  of 
the  teaching  office  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  which  may  readily 
be  transformed  into  themes  for  sermons  (pp.  13-28),  the  entire  image 
of  the  Church  contained  in  the  Bible  (pp.  141,  142;  see  also,  pp.  137- 
141),  the  relation  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  His  Church  (Easter,  pp. 
436-445),  the  image  of  the  Church  as  the  work  and  the  home  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Pentecost  and  its  octave,  pp.  499,  500,  505,  509, 
566,  567);  the  plan  of  the  cycles  on  faith  and  the  Church  (pp.  448, 
449,  and  especially  554,  555,  with  an  indication  to  literature); 
the  development  of  the  thoughts  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Church  on  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost  (pp.  535-554,  555; 
compare  also  the  Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  pp.  544- 
553.  For  further  individual  thoughts  consult  the  index). 

We  may  thus  content  ourselves  here,  in  regard  to  the  already 
developed  train  of  thought,  with  some  few  methodic  suggestions. 
The  preacher  should  treat: 
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(a)  The  genesis  of  the  Church.  She  is  the  life-work  of  our 
Saviour.  The  homilist  should  show: 

(a)  How  the  Church  grew  out  of  the  Gospels,  beginning  with 
the  word  of  the  angel  of  the  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  the  transmission  of  the  primacy  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.     The  preacher  should  show  in  detail: 

(/3)  How  Christ  planned  His  Church,  constructed  and  perfected 
it.  These  scriptural  proofs  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  reference  to  Protestants,  and  also  for  the  joyous  confirmation 
of  Catholics  (see  p.  142);  the  preacher  should  show  furthermore: 

(y)  That  the  Church  is  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  continuation  of  the  word  of  Christ  and  of  His  grace,  of  His 
acts,  and  that  through  the  commission  of  Christ  she  is  a  Queen,  a 
Mistress,  a  Mother;  the  preacher  should  establish  by  clear  proofs: 

(8)  That  the  primitive  Church  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
already  believed  and  acted  as  does  the  Church  of  the  present  day; 
he  should  show,  from  the  first  centuries,  that  the  primitive  Chris 
tians  thought  and  lived  as  we  do.  But  the  preacher  should  not 
forget : 

(c)  To  present  the  expected  development  of  the  Church  in 
the  course  of  ages,  according  to  the  law  of  the  mustard  seed  and 
of  the  leaven,  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  the  essential  and  the  transitory,  the  full  development  and 
the  impeded  activity  in  the  conflict  and  through  the  robbery  of 
her  liberty.  The  preacher  should  present  the  Church: 

(£)  As  a  perfect  society  established  by  Christ,  as  a  free  sover 
eign  daughter  of  God,  as  an  independent  created  power  and  might 
in  relation  to  the  State,  but  co-laboring  with  it  (see  p.  544), 
as  a  kingdom  of  God  from  within  and  from  without,  as  a  militant, 
a  suffering,  and  a  finally  perfected  triumphant  Church,  and  in 
all  her  greatness  —  not  as  a  self-seeking  institution,  but  as  a  means 
and  a  way  toward  the  end:  to  Christ,  to  God. 

The  preacher  should  explain,  especially  in  cycles  of  sermons: 

(b)  The  essence  of  the  Church:   her  institution  and  constitution 
by  Christ  as  a  visible  society,  as  a  living  society,  as  the  mysterious 
body  of  Christ,  as  an  unequal  society  with  a  superior  and  inferior 
subordination  —  and  then,  above  all,  the  foundation  of  the  Church, 
the  transmission  and  succession  in  all  its  power  and  might  — the 
edification   of  the   Church;    the   apostolate,   the  episcopate,   the 
clergy,  and  the  laity  —  the  exalted  characteristic  features  and  marks 
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of  the  Church  —  the  Church  as  the  teacher  and  the  witness  of  the 
truth  of  Christ,  in  her  ordinary  general  teaching  office,  in  councils, 
in  the  infallible  solemn  papal  decisions  (here  very  clear  and  exact 
terms  are  most  important),  with  a  view  of  the  objects  of  her  teach 
ing  office.  Very  important  is  the  presentation  of  the  Church  as 
the  dispenser  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  as  the  praying  and  worship- 
guiding  and  ordaining  Bride  of  Christ  —  as  a  directing,  superin 
tending,  and  punishing  shepherdess  and  queen,  vindicating  her 
sacred  rights  in  the  authority  of  Christ.  Fruitful  also  are  the 
themes  concerning  union  with  the  Church,  on  the  necessity  of  this 
union,  and  on  the  extraordinary  ways,  apparently  without  the 
Church,  and  yet  again,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  with  and  in  the  only 
saving  Church  of  Christ  (pp.  106,  107).  All  these  expositions  are  a 
beneficent  light  of  which  our  modern  world  stands  much  in  need. 
The  preacher  should  here  offer  solid  dogma  and  apologetics;  he 
should  appeal,  according  to  the  justification  of  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  clear  determined  will  of  Christ,  to  sound, 
common  sense,  which  must  draw  the  conclusions.  He  should 
avoid  all  attacks  and  severity. 

(c)  The  laws   and   the  institution    of   the   Church.      Here    the 
preacher  should  throw  light  upon   the  several   subjects  through 
more  specific  notions.     He  should  show  the  individual  law,  and  the 
individual  institution  in  the  light  of  Christ  and  of  the  great  Catholic 
ideas.     (Consult  on  this  point  below:   Apologetic  sermons.) 

(d)  The  storms  and  the  conflicts  against  the  Church.     Here  a 
fundamental  treatment,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  Gospel  of 
the  storm  at  sea  or  of  Pentecost,  is  ever  of  great  importance.     Then 
the  homilist  should  consider   the  periodical  attacks  against  the 
Church  and  take  a  stand  against  them  in  a  dogmatically  correct 
and  determined  and  far-sighted  manner.     Literary  and  theological 
magazines,   ecclesiastical  journals,   and  prominent  organs  of   the 
Press  may  greatly  post  the  preacher  on  this  point.     He  should  also 
take  note  of  the  local  tendencies.     Often  a  refutation  of  individual 
claptrap   and  historical  lies  may  be  of  great  advantage.     This 
might  also  be  done  in  a  more  extensive  manner  through  religious 
instructions,  in  conferences,  and  addresses  to  societies. 

(e)  The  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  happiness  in  being  a 
Catholic.     Such  a  train  of  thoughts  may  also  be  made  extremely 
fruitful  from  time  to  time.     Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that 
not  mere  formal  rhetorical  sentiment  and  notorious  commonplace 
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prevail.  The  homilist  should  unfold  in  a  dogmatic,  but  a  correct 
and  brilliant  manner,  the  blessing  and  consolation  contained  in 
the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  Church,  in  her  sacramental  accom 
paniment  of  our  lives,  and  in  the  various  stations,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave;  thus  rich  sentiments  will  spring  up  from  this  source 
in  an  unsought  manner.  (See  pp.  553,  554.) 

(/)  One  thought  should  always  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  sermons  on  the  Church — which  is  this:  The  Church  does  what 
Christ  does,  she  is  the  proclaimer  of  Christ,  of  His  entire  person,  of 
His  whole  activity,  of  all  His  demands  and  consequences,  but  also 
the  dispenser  of  all  His  graces.  (For  literature  on  this  point  con 
sult,  especially,  the  more  recent  dogmatic  writers,  such  as  Hurter, 
Heinrich,  Scheeben,  Jungmann,  Willmer,  Pesch;  besides  apolo 
getics,  especially  of  Hettinger,  Schanz,  Gutberlet;  monographs  by 
B.  Specht:  The  Catholic  Church  according  to  St.  Augustin;  Schmid: 
Peter  in  Rome;  the  more  popular  writings  of  Hammerstein  and 
Wetzel;  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Ravignan,  Didon,  Monsabre,  Ket- 
teler,  Ehrler,  Foerster  (Newman,  Headly,  and  others).1 

9.  The   eternal   truths.     Very  important    are   sermons   on  the 
eternal  truths:   on  the  aim  and  end,  death,  judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
mortal    sin,  according  to  the  scriptural  principle:     " Remember, 
oh,  man!   thy  last  end,  and  thou  wilt  never  sin  in  eternity."     Ser 
mons  hereon  should  often  be  delivered: 

(a)  Ex  professo:  at  retreats,  missions,  often  in  Lent,  also  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year,  on  All  Saints,  All  Souls,  in  the  meetings  of  the  con 
fraternity  of  a  happy  death,  etc.    Consult  our  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year. 

(b)  The  eternal  truths  ought  form,  as  it  were,  the  golden  ground 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  truths  of  holy  religion  are  based. 

10.  The  life  of  grace.    Life  of  grace  should  constitute  a  sep 
arate  principal  theme  of  eloquence,  considered  in  itself  and  apolo 
getically  in  view  of  the  modern,  mere  human  righteousness.     The 
preacher  should  put  into  requisition  all  his  talents  and  resources  to 
depict  sanctifying  grace  to  the  people  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  all  its 
beauty  and  uninterrupted  necessity,  and  to  show  the  people  what 
they  possess  in  sanctifying  grace  and  how  great  is  its  loss.     It  is 
his  principal  task  to  sustain  his  parish  in  sanctifying  grace :  ut  vitam 
habeant  et  abundantius  habeant.    We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our- 

1  Recommended  by  the  translator. 
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selves  on  this  point,  in  our  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and 
made  in  many  places  most  varied  propositions  for  its  treatment. 
Consult  p.  90  sqq.;  162  sqq,  see,  f.i.,  the  I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  p. 
176  sqq.,  p.  59  sqq.  Christmas,  pp.  213,  214,  216,  217,  the  entire 
time  of  Lent,  especially  the  I.  Sunday  of  Lent,  p.  272  sqq.  Lenten 
sermons,  p.  329  sqq.,  especially  also  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  p. 
345  sqq.,  Holy  Thursday,  p.  364  sqq.,  afford  very  much  stimula 
tion.  We  have  given  this  subject  an  extensive  attention  throughout 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  year;  consult,  f.i.,  holy  Advent  and  its 
Sundays,  Christmas,  the  III.  and  IV.  Sundays  of  Lent,  especially 
Lenten  sermons  on  the  paschal  sacraments,  p.  323  sqq.,  Holy  Sat 
urday,  Easter,  Low  Sunday,  etc. 

(c)  The  doctrine  on  good  intentions,  on  love  and  perfect  contrition, 
especially  also — the  ways  leading  thereto,  and  practical  directions 
should  be  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  preacher  (see  pp.  57, 
58,  73,  74,  75,  312  sqq.),  and  should  be  treated  ex  professo  and 
occasionally.     It  is  the  principal  part  of  the  preacher's  duty  and 
of  the  entire  activity  of  the  good  pastor  of  souls  to  maintain  the 
parish  in  sanctifying  grace,  to  strengthen  and  direct  it  therein 
unto  constant  progress. 

(d)  The  doctrine  on  prayer.    The  preacher  of  the  supernatural 
must  regard  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  as  a  first  duty. 
The  absolutely  frequent  prayer  is  the  respiration  and  the  pulsation 
of  the  real  Christian.     It  should  therefore  also  be  one  of  the  main 
concerns  of  the  preacher.     Otherwise  he  would  fail  in  being  a  true 
shepherd.     We   have   fully   expressed   ourselves   upon   this   main 
theme  of  the  sermon  in  our  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  have  given  most  extensive  advice  thereon. 

We  refer  especially  to  the  more  lengthy  exposition  of  the  I.  Sun 
day  of  Advent,  p.  67,  and  p.  179,  also  to  the  treatment  of  Rogation 
Sunday  and  its  week,  p.  522  sqq. 

(e)  The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  subjects  and  the  exercises 
of  Catholic  life  also  belong  to  this  category.     Nunquam  satis  dicitur 
quod  nunquam  satis  discitur.     Such   instructions   should   also   be 
interwoven  as  occasional  exhortations,  and  this  especially  on  feast- 
days  on  which  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  cultured  and  the  poor, 
are  congregated.     Above  we  have  offered  an  entire  series  of  plans 
in  the  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.    See  also  pp.  72,  73,  74,  75. 

n.  The  formation  of  the  Christian  character.  The  entire 
activity  of  the  homilist  must  tend  toward  the  formation  of  the 
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Christian  character.  He  should  draw  from  the  wealth  of  moral 
and  ascetic  theology,  but  also  keep  his  eye  on  popular  life,  on  its 
bright  and  its  shady  sides.  In  this  he  should  never  forget  the  main 
principle:  morals  grow  out  of  faith;  the  moral  sermon  is  not  to 
be  a  mere  philosophical  moralizing.  Good  moral  theologians  should 
be  consulted,  but  especially  those  who  combine  the  positive  and 
practical  method,  f.i.,  Gopfert,  Miiller,  Bouquillon,  Lehmkuhl, 
the  "Apologie"  of  Weiss,  V.  B.;  Pesch,  Der  Christ  im  Weltleben; 
especially  practical  and  solid  ascetic  works. 

We  have  taken  especial  care  in  the  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  in  a  most  extensive  manner,  to  keep  in  view  the  homiletic 
task  of  forming  the  Christian  character,  and  we  have  constantly 
striven  to  give,  from  this  view,  also  concrete  and  popularizing 
suggestions.  See,  among  other  places,  pp.  53-76,  and  pp.  242,  243, 
244,  etc.,  especially  also  the  whole  of  Lent  and  the  Sundays  after 
Pentecost. 

12.  The  distresses  of  the  people  and  their  redemption.  An  impor 
tant  duty  of  the  preacher  is  the  awakening  of  a  realization  of  the 
necessities  of  a  redemption  by  a  true  description  of  the  great 
needs  of  humanity.  Then,  upon  this  background,  salvation  in 
these  needs  —  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  Christ  Jesus,  must 
be  preached  and  introduced.  The  Saviour  Himself  begins  His 
activity  and  preaching  precisely  with  this  idea:  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit."  (See  above,  p.  108,  n.  7.)  Therefore,  educa 
tion  in  the  poverty  of  spirit,  i.e.,  toward  the  conviction  and  the 
feeling  of  the  individual  universal  great  need  and  poverty,  from 
which  Christ  alone  can  redeem,  must  be  regarded  by  the  preacher 
as  one  of  his  principal  duties. 

"Why  do  millions  cling  with  all  their  souls  to  Christ?"  Be 
cause  they  see  in  Him  their  Redeemer  from  sin  and  death.  And 
why  do  thousands  upon  thousands,  especially  of  the  so-called  cul 
tured,  in  spite  of  all  confirmation  of  the  proofs  of  His  divine  mission, 
fall  away  from  Christ?  They  claim  they  need  no  Redeemer,  they 
are  proud  and  self-sufficient  (bcati  pauperes  spiritu  —  esurientibus 
implevit  bonis  ct  dimtes  dimisit  inanes  —  venite  ad  me  omncs  qui 
laboratis  ct  onerati  estis,  etc.). 

"Thus  faith  in  Christ  depends  most  especially  upon  a  vividly 
awakened  conception  of  the  necessity  of  redemption:  upon  the 
feeling  of  our  needs  rests  the  adhesion  to  Christ  and  to  Christianity, 
among  the  high  and  the  low."  (Hirscher,  on  apprehensions  in 
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regard  to  the  giving  of  religious  instruction,  also  mentioned  by 
Jungmann,  Geistl.  Bereds.,  cf.  Catechismus  Romanus;  Ignatius  of 
Loyola --Exercises,  meditation  on  the  Incarnation,  with  notes  by 
Pater  Roothan,  also  the  Christmas  hymn  —  Spes  perennis  omnium 
-  solus  e  sinu  patris  mundi  salus  adveneris,  etc. 

For  all  these  view-points  the  Gospels,  the  Gospels  of  the  Sun 
days  also,  contain  innumerable  scenes,  doctrines,  and  parables, 
and  by  a  practical-typical  application  of  these  to  our  present  life' 
thousands  would  be  compelled  to  say:  I  am  in  similar  distress - 
Jesus  can  and  desires  to  help  me  likewise!  Consider  the  following 
view-points,  which  are  adapted  for  Sacred  Heart  sermons,  especially 
if  the  inner,  the  divine-human  life  of  the  Saviour  be  more  deeply 
contemplated  and  treated. 

(a)  Jesus  and  our  poor  reason  (ego  lux  mundi);  compare,  f.i., 
Jesus  and  Nicodemus;  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman.  '  Our 
reason,  it  is  true,  is  a  splendid  light.  It  can  and  ought  to  discover 
for  itself  a  huge  field  of  truth.  But  for  a  deeper  conception  of 
religious  truths  it  appears  weakened,— and  in  regard  to  the  super 
natural  —  it  is  completely  insufficient.  Here  the  immeasurable  truth 
of  the  words  appear:  Erat  lux  mundi! 

(/3)  Jesus  and  our  corrupt,  sick  heart.  (Compare  Jesus  and 
the  Samaritan  woman,  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalen.) 

(y)  Jesus  and  our  weak  will.  (Compare  Jesus  and  the  training 
of  the  Apostles,  the  entire  Apostolic  school  from  all  sides,  the 
parable  of  the  vine  and  the  grapes.) 

(8)  Jesus  and  our  great  guilt.  (Compare  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
possibly  in  the  light  of  the  Pauline  letters  concerning  the  satis 
faction  of  Christ.  Confer  Simar,  Theologie  des  hi.  Paulus;  see 
above,  Passion  Sunday  and  the  entire  development  of  Holv 
Week.) 

(e)  Jesus  and  the  enormous  amount  of  suffering.  (Consult  the 
doctrine  on  suffering,  after  the  scene  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  Jesus' 
way  of  the  cross,  compare,  f.i.,  above,  p.  86.) 

(£)  Jesus  and  sickness.  (Compare  the  evening  at  Caphar- 
naum,  after  the  cure  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter  and  innumerable 
other  cures,  as,  f.i.,  that  of  the  woman  suffering  from  an  issue 
of  blood.) 

(17)  Jesus  and  the  hour  of  death.  (Compare  Jesus  and  the 
young  man  of  Nairn,  Jesus  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  Jesus  on 
Mt.  of  Olives,  Jesus  and  His  death  on  the  cross.) 
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(6)  Jesus  and  the  grave.  (The  entire  history  of  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Lazarus,  treated,  f.L,  as  a  thematic  homily.) 

(t)  Jesus  and  eternity.  (Compare  the  great  declaration  of 
Christ  on  the  last  things,  the  parable  of  the  judgment  —  life  in 
the  light  of  the  candle  at  death,  and  of  Christ  Jesus.) 

Thus  innumerable  other  grave  conditions  of  life  might  be  brought 
into  connection  with  Christ,  f.i.,  Jesus  and  labor  (the  rich  draught 
of  fishes,  see  p.  532 ;  the  house  at  Nazareth) ;  Jesus  and  temptation; 
Jesus  and  our  slow  progress,  etc. 

13.  The  catechetical  truths  in  general.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  if  the  preacher  perused  the  catechism  from  time  to 
time  and  asked  himself:  which  truths  were  less  frequently  treated? 
Such  an  examination  of  conscience  by  the  pastor,  the  rector  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  individual  preacher  would  become  immensely 
fruitful  from  time  to  time  in  the  selection  of  themes.  (See  also 
above,  p.  54,  n.  d.) 


VI 
THE  VARIOUS   KINDS   OF  SACRED   ELOQUENCE 

Y  the  various  kinds  of  sacred  eloquence  we  may  simply 
understand  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  manifesta 
tion  of  sacred  eloquence:  the  didascalic  and  the  pare- 
goretic  eloquence,  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  latter: 
the  panegyric  and  the  paraenetic  speech.  These  forms  of  mani 
festation  we  have  already  extensively  considered  in  the  examination 
of  the  essence  and  foundation  of  sacred  eloquence.  (Consult  Book 
I,  §  2,  p.  38  sqq.) 

The  above  mentioned  general  notion,  however,  contains  the 
concrete  kinds  and  species  of  sacred  eloquence,  which  are  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  various  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  eloquence, 
in  consequence  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  real  aim  of  the  matter 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  sermon.  These  concrete  kinds 
and  species  are  to  be  treated  here.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
concrete  and  determined  divisions  we  shall  consider,  very  minutely, 
the  formerly  developed  principles  of  the  forms  of  manifestation 
of  sacred  eloquence.  We  desire,  above  all,  to  recall  the  very  impor 
tant  axiom  which  manifested  itself  to  us  on  that  occasion,  through 
the  consideration  of  the  essence  of  eloquence  itself,  and  which  we 
shall  here  repeat  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Keppler:  "There  is  no 
sermon  which  could  have  a  purely  didactic  aim,1  none  that  might 
be  intended  merely  to  move,  none  which  could  move  the  will  with 
out  uniting  with  the  knowledge  of  faith  or  influencing  the  same. 
So,  too,  are  there  no  purely  dogmatic  or  purely  moral  sermons: 
dogma  must  always  end  in  moral ;  moral  must  be  built  upon  dogma." 
(Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon,  II.  ed.,  art.  Homiletik,  6.  Bd., 
p.  214,  c.  2.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  dogmatic, 

1  See  above,  the  explanation  of  the  notion  "didactic,"  p.  39  a. 
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moral-apologetic  and  exegetic  sermons  for  a  direct  practical  orien 
tation.  The  just  indicated  views  and  spheres  of  religion  appear 
in  certain  spiritual  addresses  more  prominently.  But  they  should 
never  hamper  nor  impede  in  any  way  the  supernatural  life  which 
should  grow  out  of  faith  and  which  is  the  one  great  and  main  object 
of  homiletic  activity:  ut  vitam  kabcant  et  abundantius  habeant. 
But  after  having  developed  precisely  this  main  object  of  the  ser 
mon  theoretically  and  with  practical  suggestions  from  all  sides  in 
our  entire  studies,  we  believe  we  might  be  allowed  the  more  readily 
to  follow,  for  practical  reasons,  the  obligate  division  in  this  Sixth 
Book.  Dr.  Keppler,  it  is  true,  rejects,  in  the  quoted  passage,  the 
principle  of  division  into  the  dogmatic,  moral,  and  apologetic  aims, 
because  the  greatest  danger  arises  therefrom  to  ignore,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  the  life-nerve  of  the  Christian  sermon,  which  lies 
between  dogma  and  moral. 

We  agree  with  this  perfectly,  if  this  principle  of  division  is  to 
control  all  homiletics.  But,  after  having  disclosed,  time  and  again, 
this  life-nerve  of  the  union  between  dogma  and  moral  in  our  homi 
letic  studies,  and  especially  in  our  theoretic  and  practical  treatise 
on  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy,  and  having  shown  its  ramifications, 
we  might  be  permitted  to  select,  without  any  detriment,  the  ancient 
obligate  division  for  a  collection  of  direct  and  practical  rules  in 
this  Sixth  Book.1 

CHAPTER  I 

DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PREDOMINANT  SUBJECTS 

OF  SERMONS 

ARTICLE  I.     The  Thematic-Thesis  Sermon,  with  a  Predominant 
Scholastic-Rhetorical  Method 

§  I.  THE  DOGMATIC  SERMONS 

We  shall  consider  the  necessity  and  the  excellence  as  well  as 
the  method  of  dogmatic  sermons. 

i.  The  necessity  and  the  excellence.  Faith  is  the  beginning 
of  our  salvation  and  the  root  of  our  entire  justification.  (Trid. 

1  Consult  on  this  eminently  practical  point  P.  Jungmann,  S.J.,  Bedenken  gegen 
die  Einteilung  des  Deharbe'schen  Katechismus  (Theorie  der  gl.  Beredtsamkeit,  II,  B, 
p.  792,  n.  339  sqq.)  and  with  it  the  Antikritik  of  P.  J.  Linden,  S.J.,  in  the  supple 
ment  to  the  Katechetischen  Blaettern  (Koesel,  Kempten):  Die  Einteilung  des 
Deharbe'schen  Katechismus,  Jahrg.  1902,  n. 
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Sess.  6,  c.  8.)  Therefore,  the  development  of  the  extent  of  faith 
is  the  first  and  the  most  necessary  task  of  the  preacher.  Christ 
reveals  Himself,  above  all,  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  He  acted, 
above  all,  as  the  teacher  of  truth.  Precisely  therefore  did  He 
transmit  to  the  Church  the  preaching  of  the  truth  as  her  first  and 
fundamental  task.  The  proximate  proof  of  this  was  already  fur 
nished  in  the  introduction  of  these  studies,  when  treating  of  the 
teaching  office  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  (pp.  13-27).  But  the 
sermons  which  are  predominantly  dogmatic  are  best  adapted  to 
proclaim  the  extent  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  Jesus.  They  are  therefore  indispensably  necessary  and  of 
an  incalculable  benefit.  The  entire,  full,  and  especially  the  con 
nected  announcement  of  the  whole  faith  effects,  moreover,  that 
which  is  ordinarily  called  the  Catholic  view  of  God  and  of  the 
world,  and  implants  into  the  depths  of  sentiment  the  real  spirit 
and  joy  of  faith.  (See  pp.  43  sqq.,  and  44;  p.  46.)  The  dogmatic 
sermon,  finally,  conquers  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  religion: 
ignorance.  In  innumerable  people  ignorance,  and  semi-ignorance 
in  the  line  of  religion,  is  the  cause  of  religious  ruin.  It  was  not  in 
vain  that  Christ  said:  Ego  sum  lux  mundi;  and  the  evangelist 
announces  Him  as  the  lux  vera,  quae  illuminat  omnem  hominem 
venientem  in  hunc  mundum.  (See  above  Holy  Saturday,  pp.  400- 
403.)  Such  and  similar  thoughts  might  easily  be  arranged  in  an 
introductory  sermon  of  dogmatic  sermons.  We  have  repeatedly 
drawn  attention  to  the  numerous  and  fruitful  occasions  for  the 
deliverance  of  dogmatic  sermons  and  cycles,  especially  in  our 
treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  we  have  given  on  this 
point  extensive  and  suitable  suggestions.  (See,  f.i.,  the  chapters 
on  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany, 
Passion  Sunday,  Lenten  sermons,  Holy  Week  and  its  several  days, 
Holy  Saturday,  Easter,  the  Sundays  after  Easter,  Ascension,  Pente 
cost,  Trinity  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Sundays  after  Peter  and  Paul,  etc.)  We  wish  here  to  empha 
size  most  emphatically  that  also  the  exegetic  sermon  —  the  homily 
-  might  be,  in  a  really  excellent  manner,  a  dogmatic  sermon. 
For  this,  too,  we  have  given  innumerable  examples.  (See,  f.i., 
Epiphany,  Holy  Saturday,  Easter  (the  history  of  Easter),  Easter 
Monday,  the  II.  Sunday  after  Easter,  etc.) 

2.    Various  kinds  of  dogmatic  sermons.    The  dogmatic  sermons 
may  appear  as: 
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(a)  Dogmatic  festive  sermons.    There  is  question  here  of  grasp 
ing  the  great  mysteries,  the  main  themes,  and  the  central  truths 
deeply,  clearly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  to  develop  them  and  to 
descend  from  these  heights  down  to  direct  practical  and  striking 
applications.     We  have  expressed  ourselves  fully  and  diversely  in 
treating  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  on  these  festive  and  mystery 
sermons.     (Consult   our   extensive   suggestions   for   Christmas,  p. 
210  sqq.,  p.  212  sqq.,  p.  216  sqq.,  n.  II.;  the  excursus  on  Epiphany, 
p.  229  sqq.,  and  especially  p.  231  sqq.;    the  paragraphs  on  Good 
Friday,  Holy  Saturday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  etc.;  consult  also  an  important  remark  on  the  appli 
cation  of  the  festive  sermon,  p.  73  sqq.) 

The  dogmatic  sermons  appear: 

(b)  As  catechetical  sermons.     They  unfold  the  whole  contents 
of  faith,  contained  in  the  catechism,  in  connected  cycles.     These 
sermons  are  immensely  beneficial  and  very  much  to  be  recom 
mended.     Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  several  sermons 
be   not   overcrowded   with   matter.     Besides,    the   dogmatic-cate- 
chetic  sermon  should  not  be  too  closely  connected  with  the  text 
of  the  catechism,  so  that  it  may  distinguish  itself  sharply  from 
the  Sunday  catechetical  instruction.     The  paraenetic  point  of  im 
portance  should  also  be  more  prominent  than  in  the  catechetical 
instruction.     Therefore,    the    trend   of   the   catechism   should   be 
closely  followed  and  ought  be  treated  in  two  to  three  years,  with 
occasional  interruptions  by  homilies  or  festive  sermons,  and  for 
the  material  construction  and  division  theological  works  should 
be  mainly  used,  such  as  Willmer's,  Hurter's,  Heinrich's,  or  Schee- 
ben's  dogma,  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  dogmatic  monographs, 
and  occasionally,  yet  not  too  slavishly,  catechetic-dogmatic  ser 
mons  of  various  styles,  f.i.,  Zollner,  Wermelskirchen,  Monsabre, 
Ehrler,  etc.     (See  also  above,  p.  315:  Dogmatic-catechetic  sermons 
for  Lent.)     We  distinguish: 

(a)  Catechetical  popular  sermons,  as  a  short  and  striking  and 
substantial  popularization  of  dogma. 

(/8)  Catechetical  sermons  for  the  cultured  classes,  f.i.,  in  the 
form  of  ten-minute  sermons  for  the  late  Sunday  masses,  etc.,  in 
which  the  same  preacher  might  deliver  a  series  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
sermons,  to  permit  the  trend  of  the  thoughts  of  the  several  ser 
mons  to  be  most  intimately  connected  and  act  under  similar  ob 
jective  thoughts.  In  such  a  case  all  introductions  would  become 
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superfluous.  Under  such  circumstances  somewhat  more  lofty 
thoughts  might  be  occasionally  interwoven,  provided  the  preacher 
knows  how  to  descend  again  to  a  short  and  striking  and  practical 
central  truth.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  a  wise  apolo 
getic  direction  would  be  here  of  great  advantage.  But  great  con 
fidence  should  always  be  placed  in  solid,  and,  by  means  of  Holy 
Scripture,  vivid  and  positive  development  of  Catholic  truth.  (See 
several  suggestions  for  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany,  p.  240,  n.  Ill; 
for  the  Sundays  after  Easter,  pp.  448,  449;  see  also  above:  Con 
tents  of  the  sermon,  p.  668  sqq.) 

(y)  Catechetical  sermons  at  low  masses,  especially  for  servants 
and  laborers,  who  are  prevented  from  attending  the  parochial 
masses.  Here  a  religious  instruction  on  the  duties  of  the  stations 
of  life  should  be  combined  with  a  solid  instruction  on  religion,  and 
occasionally  Christian  social  thoughts  should  be  worked  in. 

(c}  As  dogmatic  Sunday  sermons,  in  connection  with  the  liturgy, 
and  in  fact: 

(a)  In  a  strict  liturgical  connection.  (See  the  §§  on  the  ecclesi 
astical  year,  especially  on  Advent,  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany, 
and  the  Sundays  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  and  §  74.) 

(/3)  In  a  wider  combination  of  thoughts.  (See  our  extensive 
plan  of  sketches  for  Lent,  p.  327  sqq.)  (Compare,  pp.  506  sqq., 
576  sqq.) 

For  a  change  the  pastor  of  souls  might  peruse,  to  great  advan 
tage,  all  the  Epistles  of  the  year  with  the  question:  What  kind  of 
dogmatic  central  thoughts  do  they  contain? 

(d)  In  all  these  various  kinds  and  methods  the  preacher  should 
not  confine  himself  to  the  giving  of  proof,  but  should,  in  every 
instance,  make  a  transition  toward  a  fruitful  and  universal  motion, 
in  order  to  close  with  a  striking  central  application. 

Thus,  f.i.,in  a  sermon  on  the  holiness  of  God,  based  on  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Isaias  (the  vision  seen  by  the  prophet  of  the  "Holy"  of  the 
Seraphim) ,  wherein  the  thought  might  have  been  developed :  God  hates 
sin,  i.e.,  (a)  God  cannot  sin.  (b)  God  absolutely  cannot  sin.  (c)  God 
can  only  permit  sin  in  order  to  draw  good  from  it  —  a  transition  might 
be  made  to  the  following  practical  central  application:  And  what  do  we  do 
in  view  of  the  sanctity  of  God  ?  Like  the  sinless  God,  we  should  hate  sin, 
and,  as  sinful  men,  deplore  sin.  The  preacher  may  again  look  back  to 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  (c.  6).  When  the  holiness  of  God  revealed 
itself  to  the  prophet  in  an  overwhelming  manner,  Isaias,  in  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  his  sinfulness,  cried  out:  Woe  is  me,  because  I  have  held  my 
peace;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  that  hath  unclean  lips,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  one  of  the  Seraphim  flew  to  me,  and  in  his 
hand  was  a  live  coal  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  off  the  altar. 
And  he  touched  my  mouth  and  said:  Behold  this  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
and  thy  iniquities  shall  be  taken  away,  and  thy  sins  shall  be  cleansed. 
What  docs  this  mean  for  us?  Before  the  holiness  of  God  we  must  bewail 
our  sins  and  the  eternally  Holy  will  cleanse  us  from  sin.  And  now  the 
homilist  may  gather  from  the  dogmatic  part  of  his  sermon  the  one  or 
the  other  motive  and  make  it  a  motive  of  contrition  (sec  p.  342).  The 
purity  of  God,  who  is  light,  and  in  W7hom  there  dwells  no  shadow  of 
darkness,  who,  with  all  His  essence  and  power  hates  sin,  and  is  ready, 
with  all  His  holy  and  mighty  mercy,  to  cleanse  us  and  to  deliver  us  from 
sin  —  the  purity  of  God  overwhelms  us  with  shame,  but  raises  and  moves 
us  also  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and  to  contrition  through  love.  The 
preacher  should  popularize  these  thoughts.  Therefore,  he  should  exhort 
with  all  possible  energy  his  hearers  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  con 
dition  of  the  prophet  precisely  at  the  Sanctus  of  the  mass  —  to  compare 
God's  holiness  and  our  unholiness.  He  should  encourage  the  Christians, 
from  the  Sanctus  to  the  subsequent  consecration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  to  awaken  within  themselves  a  perfect  love  and  contrition,  writh 
the  resolution  to  make  a  good  confession,  so  that  before  consecration  a 
Seraph  may  come  also  to  us  and  cleanse  us  with  a  live  coal.  This 
Seraph,  with  the  live  coal,  is  perfect  contrition  and  love.  The  preacher 
ought  also  strengthen  this  motion  of  feeling  of  his  hearers  by  adding  to 
the  image  of  the  Old  Law  an  event  of  the  New  Law,  f.i.,  the  rich  draught 
of  fishes  had  just  been  accomplished.  The  boat  of  the  fishermen,  almost 
brought  to  a  sinking  point  by  the  great  draught,  glides  lonely  over  the 
quiet  crest  of  the  sea  of  Genesareth.  There  that  which  has  just  hap 
pened  is  formed  for  Peter,  who  is  in  the  boat  with  the  Saviour,  into  a 
great  picture.  He  views  the  divine  sanctity  and  the  majesty  of  Jesus. 
But  the  sanctity  of  the  Son  of  God  takes  possession  of  him  and  thrills 
him  through  and  through.  He  collapses  over  the  blessed  booty  which 
the  fishermen's  bark  contains.  He  falls  upon  his  knees  and,  from  the 
consciousness  of  his  unholiness,  he  cries  out:  Depart  from  me,  oh  Lord! 
I  am  a  sinful  man!  The  preacher  might  urge,  in  a  mild  form,  a  similar 
feeling  of  sorrow,  in  which  the  hearers,  reconciled,  should  salute  the 
thrice  Holy  God  in  the  imminent  solemnity  of  consecration,  in  order  to 
proceed  again,  re-established  and  cleansed  by  Him,  to  the  \vork  and 
battle  of  life.  Thus  the  preacher  may  descend  very  readily  to  an  entire 
concrete,  practical  and  central  application  from  the  dogmatic  theme. 
Of  course,  the  thoughts  merely  sketched  and  concentrated  here  should 
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be  more  briefly  or  extensively  popularized,  according  to  the  range  of  his 
hearers. 

In  a  second  sermon  on  the  holiness  of  God  (positive  holiness)  the 
preacher  might  develop,  first,  a  dogmatic,  and  secondly,  a  moral  point, 
each  with  a  word  of  Christ.  Theme:  The  holiness  of  God.  God  is  holy, 
this  means:  God  loves,  desires,  and  effects  only  that  which  is  good, 
i.  The  first  word  of  Christ  (spoken  to  the  young  man):  "God  alone  is 
good.  Only  one  is  good — -God."  (a)  God  wishes  and  does  only  that 
which  is  good.  Only  that  is  really  good  which  leads  to  the  infinitely 
supreme  good,  which  in  some  manner  corresponds  to  the  eternal  supreme 
end.  But  God  Himself  is  the  supreme  good.  He  is  never  far  from  the 
end.  He  is  the  end  Himself.  God  desires,  wills,  and  embraces  therefore 
always  the  supreme  good,  all  good.  One  alone  is  supremely  good,  only 
one  perfectly  good,  good  and  holy  in  and  through  Himself — God.  (b) 
God  seeks  nothing  good  beyond  Himself.  We  must  direct  ourselves 
toward  an  end,  toward  God.  He  is  above  us.  We  must  attain  the  good, 
grasp  it,  but  often,  alas!  we  lose  sight  of  the  good  and  we  sin.  God  is  a 
law  to  Himself.  He  is  the  supreme  good.  What  God  wills  is  always 
good,  for  He  is  supreme  good.  "One  is  good  —  God."  He  cannot  but 
will  and  desire  solely  and  alone,  with  His  almighty  power,  that  which  is 
good.  But  He  does  not  will  it  blindly,  not  coldly,  not  without  a  pleasure 
in  the  good  and  not  without  full  knowledge  of  the  good.  He  is  the  only 
truly  good,  He  is  goodness  itself.  He  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Wher 
ever  there  is  anything  good  in  the  universe  there  shines  a  ray  of  God. 
(Popularize  this).  In  a  word:  God  thinks,  wills,  wishes,  and  effects  only 
that  which  is  good.  He  Himself  is  the  supreme  good  and  therefore 
perfectly  holy.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  God  of  hosts  —  thus  we  address 
Him,  admiringly  and  adoringly  with  the  Seraphim.  Does  not  every 
thing  turn  around  God?  Must  not  God  love  Himself  the  most?  But 
is  this  not  egoism?  Do  we  complain  of  the  sun  if  all  the  planets  turn 
around  him,  if  he  alone  dispenses  light,  blessing  and  illuminating  all? 
Surely  not.  God  is  the  sun  of  goodness.  God  is  entirely  good,  therefore 
entirely  holy.  Where  then  is  the  egoism?  the  selfishness?  If  we  were 
to  make  ourselves  the  center,  if  we  thought  that  all  things  turn  around 
us.  For  we  are  not  the  center.  We  bear  relations  to  our  fellow-men. 
And  one  who  is  eternal  is  above  us.  Above  God  there  is  no  one.  He  is 
the  rule  and  the  source  of  all  sanctity.  He  can  never  contradict  the 
eternally  good.  He  does  not  contradict  Himself.  In  Him  all  is  good 
and  corresponds  to  the  eternally  good.  He  only  thinks  and  loves  and 
effects  that  which  is  good.  Therefore  is  He  Holy,  infinitely  Holy,  He 
is  the  very  sun  of  holiness,  (c)  But  He  does  not  retain  for  Himself  that 
which  is  good  and  holy.  He  communicates  it  to  others  (Bonum  est  dif- 
fusivum  sui).  Wrho  are  the  saints?  Who  are  all  those  who  do  real  good? 
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As  the  ray  of  the  sun  is  reflected  in  a  drop  of  dew,  so,  too,  is  the  divine 
Sun  reflected  in  every  holy  man,  in  every  holy  deed  performed  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  (Popularize  this.)  What  follows?  If  we  consider  God's 
sanctity  again  and  the  distribution  of  the  divine  sanctity  and  goodness, 
if  we  reflect  that  "  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  comes  from  the 
Father  of  light,"  then  we  will  be  deeply  confused.  We  will  see  the 
contrast  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  poverty.  We  darken  and  pollute 
the  rays  of  the  divine  sanctity  that  reach  us.  Again  we  become  down 
cast  in  spirit  —  we  deplore  our  sins  and  we  lament:  "Lord,  depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man!"  Then  a  second  word  of  the  Saviour  sur 
prises  us:  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  Be 
holy  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  holy.  In  our  last  meditation  the 
sanctity  of  God  drew  us  upon  our  knees  through  contrition.  But  the 
sanctity  of  God  places  us  on  our  feet  again.  God  is  holy.  Very  well, 
be  ye  also,  as  children  and  creatures  of  God,  holy  in  your  own  degree. 
Behold,  says  God,  who  is  holy,  I  have  put  something  of  my  holiness  into 
your  souls  —  sanctifying  grace  (see  above,  p.  90).  You  bear,  therefore, 
like  myself,  holiness,  aye,  even  you  are  a  rule,  a  law,  a  power  of  sanctity 
unto  yourselves.  There  should  likewise  be  no  room  for  sin  in  you,  since 
your  last  confession  (see  pp.  167,  168).  See  to  it  that  "you  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  "Be  ye  perfect,  be  ye  holy,  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect  and  holy."  Never  forfeit  grace,  your  inner  essential 
and  divine  sanctity!  Every  Sunday,  every  confession  day,  every  day 
of  the  week,  make  a  resolution  for  life  against  every  impediment  to 
sanctity,  to  grace.  Take  a  hold  of  the  entire  armory  of  grace  (see  Holy 
Saturday,  p.  402).  And  then?  Become  a  true  man,  a  perfect  man, 
for  your  Creator,  your  Father  in  heaven  is  holy,  is  perfect.  Become  a 
whole  Christian:  for  your  brother,  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  Christ 
Jesus,  is  perfect.  Strive  to  become  true  fathers  and  mothers.  And 
though  you  be  ever  so  lonely,  so  forgotten,  so  abandoned  —  do  your 
utmost  on  the  way  of  the  cross,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  sees  all  things  — 
to  become  perfect,  complete  and  perfect  followers  of  Christ.  If  you 
have  stumbled  on  the  way,  arise  quickly.  Begin  again!  Always  en 
deavor  to  make  some  progress,  be  it  ever  so  small.  Aye,  strive  at  all 
times,  in  spite  of  your  many  faults,  to  be  whole  men,  whole  Christians 
in  religion,  in  your  vocation,  until  you  are  returned  to  your  home,  after 
the  terrestrial  conflict  and  the  purification  through  purgatory,  into  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  perfection :  estate  perfccli,  sicut  et  pater  vester  perfectus 
est.  (Popularize  this  in  a  becoming  manner.) 

We  have  hastily  sketched  these  two  examples  to  show,  f.i.,  how 
naturally,  even  before  a  cultured  audience,  from  a  relatively  high  range 
of  thoughts,  in  which  the  idea  of  God  was  emphasized,  the  preacher  may 
descend  to  direct  practical  central  applications  (see  also  pp.  73-77). 
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(e)  The  preacher  should  show,  finally,  in  all  the  various  kinds 
of  dogmatic  sermons,  each  dogma  in  its  connection  with  the  central 
truth  and  especially  with  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  "Dogmatic  ser 
mons  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  tedious  and  the  least  enjoyable,  the 
most  instructive  and  edifying,  according  to  the  division  of  the 
several  doctrines,  or  considered  and  treated  in  their  live  connection 
with  the  central  ideas  of  Christianity  and  in  constant  relation  to 
the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  human  life."  (Willmer,  Die  Pre- 
digt  in  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Abth.  L,  Heim's  Predigt-magazin, 
Bd.  3,  Abth.  I.)  All  our  exposition  on  Holy  Scripture  and  liturgy 
aimed  at  presenting  this  central  thought  of  genuine  homiletics  in 
a  theoretic  and  practical  form,  viewed  from  every  side.1  He  who 
meditates  regularly  and  views  the  life  of  the  world  with  an  eye 
of  the  pastor  of  souls,  will  always  find,  from  Christ  and  His  dogma, 
the  way  to  perfect  life. 

Here  we  would  suggest  a  comparison  with  these  explanations 
of  dogmatic  sermons,  and  our  thoughts  on  theological  science^as  a 
guide  for  practical  sermons,  pp.  52-56,  and  on  the  practical  elabora 
tion  of  the  sermon,  p.  71  sqq.,  and  especially  p.  75  sqq.,  and  also  to 
consult  the  treatise  on  the  principal  themes  of  sermons. 

Literature.  Above,  in  our  treatise  on  Holy  Scripture  (pp.  92-165) 
and  of  liturgy,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
we  have  time  and  again  pointed  to  the  dogmatic  side  of  these  first  sources. 
Now  we  recommend  to  the  preacher,  in  next  line,  large  and  dogmatic 
works  and  especially  the  works  of  Willmer  on  Religion.  (Detailed 
literature  is  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical  year.)  Among 
the  patristic  literature  we  refer  especially  to  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustin 
and  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Chrysostom,  horn,  de  resurrectione,  de  ascensione, 
horn.  n.  i  and  2  de  pentecost.  Splendid  models  of  dogmatic  sermons  and 
great  wealth  for  many  sermons  are  often  found,  sometimes  in  a  single 
sermon,  in  the  sermons  on  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Massillon.  Sermons  on  feasts  and  mysteries  of  Maccarthy,  Wuerz, 
Tschuppik,  Gretsch,  Colmar,  Ehrler,  Eberhard,  Foerster  are  also  recom- 
mendable.  Besides,  Schork,  Die  Geheimnisse  unseres  Glaubens,  Wuerz- 
burg,  1879,  Thuille,  sermons  on  the  most  important  truths  of  religion, 

1  Consult,  a.  o.,  p.  53,  d.  p.  137-145,  n.  21,  22,  23,  and  parallel,  p.  169,  170;  es 
pecially  the  reviews  of  the  eccl.  year,  p.  200  sqq,  p.  506-510,  p.  576-582,  and  also 
all  the  paragraphs  on  the  eccl.  year,  p.  173,  5,  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the  chapter 
p.  27  sqq.  Compare  also:  Contents  of  sacred  eloquence,  the  main  theme  Christ 
Jesus,  p.  672.  Compare  also  below;  Apologetic  sermons. 
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Freidburg,  1879,  the  sermons  and  conferences  of  Monsabre,  P.  Bougaud, 
the  dogmas  of  the  creed,  Zollner;  neue  Bibliothek  fiir  Predigcr,  Kate- 
chetische  Predigtcn,\Vermelskirchen,  explanations  of  Schmitt's,  Mehler's, 
and  Deharbe's  catechisms.  A  rich  mine  is  furnished  through  Schercr's 
Predigtbibliothek.  In  regard  to  the  real  mystery  and  festive  sermons 
we  would  again  refer  to  Leo  the  Great,  Augustin  (see  above),  Bernard: 
scrmoncs  de  nativitatc,  in  die  Pasctiali,  etc.,  especially  his  highly  expressive 
and  uctuous  addresses  on  Mary,  f.i.  de  assumptione  dc  aquacductu,  de 
liomilia  super  Missus  cst.  Again  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Maccarthy, 
Wuerz,  Sailer,  Gretsch,  Colmar,  Foerster,  Fhrler,  (Festpredigten) ,  Patiss: 
Predigtenauf  die  Festedes  Herrn,  Massl:  Festund  Gelegenheitspredigten, 
Westermeyer :  populaere  Predigten  auf  samtlichc  Feste  des  Kirchenjahres, 
Hungari:  Musterpredigten,  Wiseman:  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  especially 
Eberhard's  Festpredigten,  etc.  Much  matter  is  also  furnished  in  the 
respective  volumes  of  Scherer's  Predigtbibliothek. 

§  2.   APOLOGETIC  SERMONS 

1.  The  object  of  the  apologetic  sermon,  in  general.     The  defense 
of  Christianity  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.     The  Gospels,  espe 
cially  the  fourth,  bear  unmistakable  apologetic  marks.     And  pre 
cisely  the  Gospels  have  given  direction  to  the  apologetic  sermon: 
it  should  be,  above  all,  positively  instructive,  gently  illuminating, 
and  powerfully  but  tactfully  defensive.     The  essence  and  the  con 
tents  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  manifold  attacks  at  various 
times  and  its  different  circles  of  hearers,  determine  the  apologetic 
sermon.     For  our  own  times  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  following 
view-points : 

2.  The  object    of  tJie   apologetic  sermon  for  our  modern   times. 
The  modern  age  needs  most  indispensably  the  apologetic  sermon. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  being  attacked  from  all  sides  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  in  the  chairs  of  universities  as  well  as  in  the  work 
shop  of  the  laborer.     A  great,  learned,  and  extensively  popular 
literature,  as  well  as  the  great  power  of  the  Press,  carry  the  attacks 
into  all  spheres.     In  our  days  of  vast  intercourse  and  publicity  — 
in  a  certain  sense  —  no  parish  and  no  person  is  spared  by  these 
attacks.     Even  the  dweller  in  the  most  remote  village  is,  in  the 
course  of  life,  not  seldom  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
city.     Therefore,  even-  pastor  of  souls  must  supply  some  momen 
tary   and   preventive   defense   of   religion.     Not   infrequently   are 
preventive  apologetics  too  much  neglected  in  the  catechesis  and 
sermon.     Today  every'  pastor  of  souls  ought  ask  himself:  To  what 
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dangers  are  the  members  of  my  parish  mostly  exposed,  especially 
the  more  advanced  youth  immediately  upon  leaving  school,  in  the 
formation  of  their  avocation,  in  their  studies,  in  the  intercourse 
with  the  modern  world,  and  in  their  peregrinations?  Especially 
should  the  pastors  of  country  parishes,  which  furnish  a  great  con 
tingency  of  the  immigrants  who  flock  into  the  large  cities,  into 
industrial  centers,  and  into  mixed  communities,  not  lose  sight  of 
the  great  task  of  preventive  apologetics.  It  is  comparatively  far 
better  for  young  people  to  hear  a  reasonable  measure  of  objections 
against  the  holy  religion  with  an  accompanying  striking  refutation 
from  the  lips  of  their  own  pastor,  of  the  catechist,  and  the  preacher, 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  societies,  rather  than  hear  these  objections 
first,  to  their  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  in  the  workshop  as 
an  unheard  novelty.  It  is  just  as  important  to  arm  the  young 
people  against  the  dangers  of  a  city,  in  a  prudent  manner,  and 
without  any  obtrusiveness,  as  it  is  to  oppose  an  immoderate  rush 
to  them  in  a  pastorally  prudent  manner.  It  is  far  more  important 
to  strengthen  the  population  of  a  place,  which  is  developed  from 
a  simple  village  into  an  industrial  center  or  gathering  of  strangers, 
by  a  deep  religious  instruction,  corresponding  to  our  modern  needs 
and  dangers,  than  to  preserve  it  by  a  mere  possible  pessimistic 
and  unfruitful  opposition,  against  such  development,  or  even  to 
attack  in  a  one-sided  manner,  through  imprudence  and  in  an  un- 
catholic  way,  industry  and  commerce,  and  to  offend  immigrant 
strangers  from  the  start.  It  is  an  unpardonable  pastoral  mistake 
for  those  who  have  charge  of  souls  to  abandon  only  then  the  usual 
trend  of  sermons  and  of  pastoral  care  when  the  flood  of  enmity 
against  the  Church  has  already  entered  through  the  windows. 
It  would,  furthermore,  be  imprudent  and  unchristian  to  consider 
every  cultural  novelty  merely  from  its  weak  side,  and  to  ignore 
completely  all  of  its  relative  good,  to  look  with  a  distorted  eye 
upon  whatever  may  be  new  or  upon  newly  arrived  strangers  or  in 
dustrial  laborers,  to  insult  them  in  a  tactless  manner,  instead  of  being 
mindful  of  the  word  of  the  Saviour :  euntes  docete  omnes  gentes  - 
omnia  traham  ad  me!  What  would  have  become  of  the  world  if  the 
Apostles  had  clung  to  a  narrow-minded,  Judaic-patriotic  stand 
point?  What  would  have  become  of  Europe  if  the  Benedictines 
had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  contact  of  the  incoming 
hordes  of  barbarians?  It  is  likewise  eminently  unpsychological 
to  permit  oneself  to  be  impeded  in  apologetic  activity  by  national 
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prejudices,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  condemn  unreservedly  a  certain 
national  reaction,  with  which  possibly  only  accidentally  anti- 
religious  elements  are  connected,  instead  of  gaining  over  the 
Catholic  elements  of  such  a  movement  by  a  superior  and  an  accom 
modating  spirit  in  regard  to  their  claims.  (Compare  herewith  what 
was  said  above,  p.  27,  on  the  teaching  authority  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Church  in  reference  to  our  modern  times.) 

3.  The  nature  of  this  apologetic  task.  The  following  view-points, 
in  particular,  may  be  predominating: 

(a)  Apologetics  for  daily  use,  i.e.,  a  solid  and  forceful  refutation 
of  the  most  ordinary  objections,  catchwords,  prejudices,  and  his 
torical  lies.     In  this  a  limitation  to  the  argumcnta  ad  homincm 
should  not  be  permitted;  on  the  contrary,  the  task  must  be  under 
taken  with  a  perfect  scientific  seriousness,  for  the  popularization 
of  all  ideas.     For  this  purpose  the  armory,  rather  light  in  form, 
contained   in   the   short   answers   to   common   objections   against 
religion  by  Segur  (edited  by  L.  A.  Lambert,  LL.D.1),  might  furnish 
powerful    ammunition,    also  the    "Schutz   und   Trutzwaffen,"    of 
P.  Nilkes,  would  give  many  important  points. 

(b)  A  thorough  and  stimulating  treatment  of  the  entire  doc 
trines  of  faith,  of  morals,  and  of  grace,  in  the  perfect  light  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  Tradition,  with  apologetic  prospects. 

(c)  The  defense  of  the  philosophic-natural  foundations  of  revela 
tion:    the  supernatural  is  based  on  the  natural;   our  system  is  not 
suspended  in  the  air. 

(c/)  A  consciousness  of  the  conviction  that  the  so-called  differ 
ential  doctrines  are  not  merely  some  appendages  and  admissions 
to  Christianity,  but  the  sequels  and  the  claims  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  of  His  works  and  His  doctrines.  Catholicism  is  nothing 
less  than  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  but  the  whole  Christ,  with  all  that 
follows  and  He  claims  for  faith  and  life.  Every  sentence  of  the 
catechism,  every  precept  of  the  Church,  every  grace  of  the  Chris 
tian  is  only  a  ray  from  Christ —  the  Sun.  For  us  modern  Catholics 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than  to  place  the  person  of  Christ 
deep  into  the  center  of  the  sermon,  especially  of  the  apologetic 
sermon,  and  to  show  that  all  that  we  have  is  a  sequence,  coming 
from  Christ. 

(c)  Treatment  of  the  several  differential  doctrines  in  the  modern 
sense,  as  opposed  to  the  present  Protestantism,  rationalism,  old 

1  Note  of  the  translator. 
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Catholicism,  etc.,1  according  to  the  various  tendencies.  The  greatest 
and  most  important  doctrines  of  distinction  are  contained  today 
mainly  in  the  clear,  great,  and  deeply  perceived  personal  concep 
tion  of  God,  of  which  the  entire  progress  in  natural  sciences  fur 
nishes  to  the  Catholic  a  really  grand  illustration:2  then,  in  the 
perfect  conception  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  we  attain  through 
the  Gospels,  through  history,  and  through  dogma,3  —  furthermore, 
in  the  clear  and  perfect  conception  of  the  Church,  as  presented  to 
the  modern  world  by  the  Vatican  council; 4  in  the  firm,  unadulter 
ated  conception  of  the  supernatural  life  of  grace,  of  the  Christian 
moral  life  through  grace  and  faith,  not  by  mere  natural  means, 
and  especially  —  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  deeply  felt  instruction  on 
the  sacraments  and  their  reception.  We  emphasize  these  thoughts, 
because  our  polemics  are,  here  and  there,  too  often  lost  in  petty 
warfare,  which,  of  course,  is  also  important,  but  emphasizes  too 
little  the  triumphant  backgrounds  and  their  bases.  We  should 
often  return  to  the  great  "Either-Or"  of  the  fundamental  questions. 

(/)  "LTpon  this  background  should  follow  a  clear  and  compact 
treatment  of  the  several  differential  doctrines,  errors,  prejudices, 
calumnies,  historical  lies,  and  of  public  and  private  attacks.  Here 
we  again  recommend: 

(g)  A  return  to  a  description  of  the  great  Catholic  view  of 
God  and  of  the  world,  in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  terrestrial  and  the  divine,  natural  science  and  the  Bible,  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  human  power  and  divine 
grace,  the  individual  and  the  social,  coalesce  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  from  which,  finally,  all  questions  and  difficulties  are  answered, 
even  though  not  every  solution  and  harmonization  be  fully  and 
conclusively  settled  today  nor  tomorrow.  The  Church,  which 
through  her  infallible  teaching  authority  proceeds  with  majestic 
calm  and  well-measured  dignity  into  a  restless  world,  remits  often 
large  fields  to  the  wrangling  and  disputes  of  apologists  after  having 
herself  prepared  the  fundamental  way.  This  is  the  mode  of  apolo- 

1  Compare  herewith,  for  the  preacher  and  the  catechist,  the  very  interesting  and 
stimulating  brochure  of  Dr.  Ph.  Huppert:  Der  Deutsche  Protestantism  zu  beginn 
des  20  sten.  Jahrhunderts,  Koeln,  Bachem,  1902.  Here  the  preacher  will  find  a 
very  ready  and  extensive  orientation,  which  is  most  valuable  and  will  show  him  again 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  forces  of  Catholicism  arc  concentrated. 

~  Compare  our  exposition  of  creation  and  religion,  p.  104  sqq. ;  on  culture  and 
religion,  p.  126  sqq.,  546  sqq. 

1  Compare  above  the  principal  theme:   Christ  Jesus,  p.  667  sqq. 

4  Compare  hereon  the  following:  The  principal  theme  of  a  sermon,  p.  663  sqq. 
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getics  which  Leo  XIII,  as  Bishop  of  Perugia,1  in  his  pastoral  letters 
on  Church  and  civilization,  as  well  as  in  his  celebrated  encyclicals 
of  his  entire  pontificate,  has  so  strongly  recommended  to  us.  (See 
above,  p.  104  sqq.)  We  furthermore  emphasize: 

(Ji)  A  special  consideration  of  the  cultured  classes.  The  cul 
tured  classes  of  the  present  day  are  exposed  to  very  peculiar  dan 
gers.  The  frightful  apostasy  of  masses,  in  various  circles  of  the 
same,  imposes  upon  the  clergy  the  very  peculiar  duty:  to  devote  to 
these  cultured  classes  special  attention  throughout  the  entire  pas 
toral  office,  which  attention  should  be  based  on  an  apologetic  and 
psychological  study  of  the  range  of  the  thoughts  of  these  cultured 
classes  and  with  a  prudent  regard  to  their  surroundings  and  inter 
course,  and,  above  all,  show  itself  in  solid,  undiminished,  unvar 
nished,  but  pastorally  prudent  and  discreet  sermons.  (See  above, 
p.  79  sqq.)  In  connection  herewith  we  will  add,  especially  for 
these  sermons,  the  following  remarks: 

(a)  The  dignified  popularity  of  solid,  religiously  and  thoroughly 
illuminating  and  practically  striking  sermons  attracts  also  the  cul 
tured.  (See  above,  chapter  on  popular  sermons,  p.  78  sqq.) 

(/3)  The  popular  preacher  should  by  no  means  disregard  the 
introduction  of  several  trains  of  thought  which  are  justified  by 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  cultured  classes.  But  this  should 
be  done  without  any  ostentation,  with  a  necessary  sense  of  dis 
cretion,  viewed  from  all  sides. 

(y)  A  prudent,  pastoral  compliance  is  very  advisable  with 
regard  to  the  cultured  spheres  who,  f.i.,  in  cities  are  accustomed 
to  attend  certain  (late)  masses  and  services.  Here  very  brief,  posi 
tive,  and  apologetic  cycles  of  sermons  would  be  very  advantageous. 

All  objections  against  such  suggestions  are  sufficiently  answered 
simply  by  pointing  to  the  oldest  sermons  and  pastoral  documents 
of  the  Church,  to  the  Gospels  themselves,  and  to  the  Apostolic 
Letters.  Compare,  f.i.,  in  regard  to  the  asserted  view-points,  the 
synoptic  Gospels  with  that  of  St.  John  (see  Belser,  Einleitung  in 
das  N.  T.,  pp.  in,  112,  123  sqq.,  319  sqq.),  the  addresses  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  the  epistle  of  James  and  the  Pauline 
Letters. 

The  saints  of  the  Church  never  moved  in  beaten  tracks.  Nor 
did  they  display  a  passion  for  innovations.  The  one  should  be 
done  and  the  other  not  omitted. 

1  See  p.  i,  n.  104. 
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A  pastor  and  rector  of  a  church  will  know  how  to  use  middle 
ways  in  this  matter.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  where  the 
inmdia  scribarum  atque  pharisaeorum  combats  senselessly  and  heart 
lessly  honest  pastoral  efforts  and  regard  for  modern  conditions. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  hereby  forget  that  good  never  succeeds 
without  a  conflict,  nor  without  a  way  of  the  cross,  and  also  that 
among  minds  of  the  same  opinion  the  principle  ofttimes  prevails: 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.  (Compare  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles:  the  momentary  differences  between  Paul  and  Mark, 
Paul  and  Peter.) 

N.B.  On  the  method  of  apologetic  argumentation,  see  above: 
Means  of  sacred  eloquence,  pp.  642-645. 

COROLLARY.  Considerable  intellectual  tendencies  also  cast  their 
influences  into  the  sphere  of  pastoral  theology.  We  shall  therefore 
here  draw  several  homiletic  sequences  from  this  movement,  which  has 
been  much  connected  with  the  much-talked-of  and  very  exciting  work 
of  the  university  professor,  Dr.  Ehrhard.  Ehrhard  writes:  "How  many 
modern  men  could  be  led  away  from  false  notions  and  would  return  to 
the  active  faith  of  their  forefathers  if  the  Catholic  pastor  of  souls  were 
to  treat  them  within  the  forms  of  their  own  culture,  if  he  knew  how  to 
put  the  speech  of  their  hearts  into  his  sermons,  if  they  did  not  find  so 
much  resistance  and  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  and  pastoral  measures, 
which,  in  Catholicism  even,  hold  an  entirely  subordinate  significance, 
but  are  presented  to  them  by  the  ecclesiastical  organs  as  the  main  thing 
in  ecclesiastical  life,  and  even  as  an  essential  part  of  Catholicism." 

The  great  buttle  over  this  book  has  been  fought.  We  have  expressed 
ourselves  elsewhere  (Schweiz.  Kirchenztg.  Jahrg.  1902,  1903,  and  in  the 
"Vaterland"  of  Lucerne,  sub.  "g,"  1902)  very  extensively  in  this  matter, 
and,  besides  serious  strictures,  found  much  that  is  very  valuable.  The 
whole  movement  supplies  even  now,  for  pastoral  sciences  and  directions, 
certain  lessons.  This  induces  us  to  give  the  following  corollary,  wherein 
we  again  follow  our  steadfast  principle:  omnia  probate,  et  quod  bomim 
est,  tcnctc.  In  all  these  questions  all  explanations  must  be  animated  by 
a  seriously  emphasized,  warm,  and  full  scnsus  catholicus  and  spiritus  fidei 
from  the  Catholic  standpoint.  This  we  need  not  emphasize  particu 
larly  in  the  following  explanations,  since  the  spirit  of  these  studies  is 
not  unknown  to  any  reader. 

The  ever  triumphant  view  of  God  and  of  the  world  must  be  unfolded 
to  the  people  and  to  the  cultured  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brought 
as  closely  as  possible  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  modern  times.  It  must 
be  shown  how  all  real  conquests  and  progress  furnish  but  new  additions 
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to  a  deeper  conception  of  the  idea  of  God.     (Compare  p.  104  sqq.;  p. 
73  sqq.)     Thus  we  may  present  "old  truths  in  the  language  and  accord 
ing  to  the  needs  of  modern  times."     Above  all,  should  the  sun  of  this 
view  of  God  and  of  the  world  —  Christ  Jesus  —  His  divine  and  human 
person,  His  life  and  works,  His  entire  being,  the  full  charm  of  His  majesty 
and  of  His  love,  cast  their  full  light,  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  color  and  life, 
upon  the  modern  generation.     The  Catholic  must  be  made  fully  con 
scious  that,  back  of  every  dogma,  back  of  every  doctrine  of  Catholicism, 
stands  Jesus.     Every  grace  is  life  that  proceeds  from  Him,  every  re 
quirement  of  religion  a  precept  that  emanates  from  Him,  every  institu 
tion  of  the  Church  one  of  his  rays.     Catholicism  is  nothing  short  of 
Jesus  Himself,  His  person,  His  work,  Christ  with  all  His  consequences, 
graces,  precepts,   and  rights:    Christ  from  within  and  from  without, 
yesterday  and  today  and  Blessed  for  evermore.     This  Christ  we  must 
place  into  the  modern  world,  direct  to  Him  its  needs.     Catholicism  is 
no  old  edifice  with  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  dependencies  —  it  is  a  grand 
dome  of  Christ,  with  a  rich  and  harmonious  string  of  chapels,  a  central 
edifice,  the  radii  of  which  all  converge  in  Christ.     This  should  impress 
itself  upon  the  Catholic,  especially  on  the  Catholic  of  our  day.     (Consult 
the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  "  de  Rcdcmptorc"  of  which  we  gave  a  homi- 
letic  sketch  on  p.  219;   see  also  our  dissertation  on  Christ  Jesus,  p.  137, 
n.  21,  and  p.  142,  n.  22,  p.  672  sqq.)     This  sun  —  Christ  Jesus  —  and 
the  whole  solar  system  of  His  grace  and  truth  is  not  a  mere  meteor^  of 
whose  rising  in  former  days  romantic  legends  are  recounted:    the  life- 
work  of  Christ  —  the  Church  —  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  can  prove  to  the  modern  critical  world,  that  she  is  the  bearer 
of  these' divine  words  which  Christ  spoke  to  her  and  to  her  head:   Thou 
art  the  rock,  the  shepherd  of  the  lambs  and  of  the  sheep,  and  I  will  abide 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.     And  every  word, 
every  doctrine,  every  law,  of  this  solar  system  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  also  capable  to  stand  a  criticism  before  the  modern 
world,  of  itself  and  in  connection  with  the  whole. 

Precisely  this  entire  view  of  God  and  of  the  world  must  oppose  the 
modern  age  in  an  undiminished  and  unimpaired  manner,  but  in  the  garb 
of  modern  thought,  feeling,  and  language,  in  order  to  influence  it  effect 
ively,  mightily,  and  perseveringly.  Never  will  the  victory  of  religion 
be  effected  by  "  humanae  sapicntiac  verbis"  as  the  Apostle  so  strongly 
expresses  it;  never  by  words  of  earthly  wisdom  or  by  pastors  guided  by 
worldliness,  human  respect  or  human  fear.  But  the  same  Apostle, 
who  energetically  condemns  such  a  falsification  and  dilution  of  the 
deposit  of  faith,  has  also  proclaimed  the  great  saying  of  the  pastor  of 
souls:  Be  all  to  all,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek.  Even 
the  pre-Christian  revelation  had  established  itself  under  Abraham  and 
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Moses  among  a  nomadic  people.  Then  it  operated,  in  a  dividing  and  a 
planting  manner,  in  the  wild  and  stormy  and  needy  period  of  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  in  the  midst  of  the  unfledged  years  of  Israel's  history,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gloom  and  excesses  of  that  period.  Hereupon  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  animated  the  greatly  planned  but  still  frothy 
political  warlike  formation  period  of  David.  It  finally  glorified  Israel 
in  those  days,  when  the  generation  of  Solomon  surrounded  the  religious 
complexion  of  the  people  with  a  really  gorgeous  frame  of  a  relatively 
high  culture.  But  even  then  revelation  assumed,  at  times,  a  glorifying 
position,  at  other  times  an  eliminating  but  one,  always  natural  in  a 
unique  superior  manner,  but  never  boasting  in  Holy  Scripture  (con 
sult  the  writings  of  Solomon)  against  the  bright  and  shady  side  of  civili 
zation  (see  above,  p.  122  sqq.,  and  p.  126  sqq.).  It  was  always  the 
same  religion,  the  same  truth,  but  it  knew  how  to  intone  different  notes 
in  the  different  needs  of  the  times.  In  this  line  nothing  is  more  instruc 
tive  than  a  perusal  of  the  entire  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  view-point  of 
pragmatics  and  the  pastoral  office.  Numerous  writers,  illumined  by 
God,  and  entirely  and  variously  independent  of  each  other,  of  most 
different  times  and  periods  of  culture,  whose  accumulated  works  form 
that  exalted  whole  which  we  call  Holy  Scripture,  lead  us  precisely  in  this 
Book  of  Books,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  along  the  current  of 
revelation.  And  how  variant  is  the  proclamation  of  the  one  truth  in  view 
of  the  manifold  necessities!  And  Christ  Himself  —  how  He  speaks  so 
differently  to  the  simple  people  of  Galilee  —  and  so  differently  in  the 
grand  disputations  with  the  cultured  classes  of  Jerusalem.  He  has 
left  with  His  Church  the  program:  crunt  omnes  docibilcs  Dei  —  they 
will  all  become  the  apprentices  of  God.  It  is  well  known  that  we  observe 
the  same  unique  manifestations  in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  correct  that  preachers  should  speak  to  their 
audiences  in  conformity  to  the  culture  of  the  age,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  in  the  language  of  their  hearts.  But  never  ought  these  words  be 
conceived  in  the  sense  that  any  minimizing  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
or  that  any  ingenious  talk  on  the  cultural  efforts  of  modern  times,  coupled 
with  a  few  Christian  rays,  might  gain  any  souls.  We  need,  of  course, 
not  to  state  that  we  attach  by  no  means  such  a  meaning  to  the  words  of 
Ehrhard. 

The  above  quotation  of  Ehrhard  contains,  however,  some  miscon 
ceptions.  Ehrhard  speaks  of  pastoral  and  ecclesiastical  measures  of  a 
subordinate  significance,  which  are  now  and  then  represented  as  princi 
pal  things  in  ecclesiastical  life. 

If  Ehrhard  means  hereby  that  ecclesiastical  precepts  and  measures, 
f.i.,  the  decrees  of  the  index,  the  prohibition  of  cremation,  etc.,  should 
not  be  represented  as  dogmas,  but  may  be  announced  as  serious,  binding 
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ecclesiastical  measures  which  are  logical  conclusions  of  articles  of  faith, 
and  sequences  of  great  scientific  ecclesiastical  view-points  of  law,  if  he 
means  that  the  several  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  precepts  must  be 
explained  in  connection  with  the  essence  and  the  ideal  purposes  of  the 
Church,  that  the  modern  world,  in  general,  ought  to  be  enlightened  in 
the  directive  fundamental  views  of  canon  law  according  to  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  then  we  agree  with  him  entirely.  Aye,  if  Ehrhard  wishes 
to  say  more,  if  he  and  others  with  him  think  that  many  ecclesiastical 
precepts,  f.i.,  the  prohibition  of  books,  the  practice  of  excommunication, 
the  administration  of  the  index,  be  capable  of  admitting  many  reforms 
and  further  developments,  we  would  have  no  objection.  Such  sug 
gestions  would  be  very  valuable,  especially  when  there  is  question  of 
the  codification  of  canon  law  and  of  its  further  development.  These 
are,  of  course,  always  to  be  made  in  a  clear  manner  and  with  all  due 
respect  for  authority,  and  should  be  indicated  in  ways  sanctioned  by 
canon  law.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  before  that  the  Vatican 
council  had  many  such  propositions  submitted  to  it.  Pius  IX  and 
Leo  XIII  have  already  made  many  not  inconsiderate  changes,  among 
others  some  for  the  practice  and  absolution  from  excommunication 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  index,  upon  which  a  future  council 
may  continue  to  build,  etc.  Leo  XIII,  a  few  years  ago,  through  a 
"  motu  proprio"  occasioned  striking  reforms  in  matters  of  dispensations, 
etc.  But  it  is  never  allowed  to  regard  slightingly  the  practise  and  the 
ecclesiastical  political  programs  of  the  Church  in  a  few  ingenious  sen 
tences.  Church  laws  are  binding. 

If  the  Catholics  esteem  highly  and  firmly  the  unadulterated  and 
undiminishcd  fulness  of  Catholic  truth,  then  they  are  also  permitted, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  generous  freedom,  to  consider  the  work  of  modern 
culture,  to  judge  it  and  take  part  in  it.  It  would  thus  be  mightily  im 
prudent  and  even  unjust  if  preachers  and  speakers  were  always  to  refer 
only  in  a  sarcastic  tone  to  "humanitarian  silliness"  of  modern  times. 
Humanitarianism  is  a  great  and  noble  issue  of  our  modern  life.  Aye, 
the  humanitarian  sense  has  sprung  from  the  soil  of  Christianity,  and  has 
today  taken  hold  of  circles  that  stand  aloof  from  Christianity.  But 
this  should  give  rise  to  joy  rather  than  to  fear.  Aye,  we  might  ardently 
wish  that  in  the  days  of  the  sad  trials  of  witchcraft  humanitarianism 
could  have  already  interfered  as  that  public  ethical  and  mighty  power 
which  it  is  justly  regarded  from  all  sides  today.  However  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  Catholicism  to  distinguish  false  from  true  humanitarianism. 
True  humanitarianism  sees  in  a  fellow-man  an  immortal  soul,  the  grace 
of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  a  call  for  this  grace;  it  sees  in  the  fellow-man  the 
noble  human  nature  created  by  God;  still  more,  far  beyond  this,  it  sees 
the  Christian  dignity  or,  at  least,  the  vocation  thereto.  Therefore  the 
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Church  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  humanitarianism.  She  proclaims 
that  which  is  Christian.  She  is  opposed  to  a  humanitarianism  which 
is  exclusively  and  alone  interested  in  earthly  usefulness  and  has  for  the 
care  and  the  baptism  of  the  child,  for  the  Catholic  education  of  the 
youth,  or  for  the  inner  conversion  of  one  who  deviated  from  the  true 
path  only  an  insignificant  smile.  The  Church  rejects  a  humanitarianism 
which  separates  itself  from  God  and  religion  and  wishes  to  replace  all 
by  a  worldly  humanitarianism  and  utilitarianism  in  a  boastful  manner. 
She  always  keeps  her  eye  on  the  natural  good,  even  though  it  appear 
separated  from  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  Church  has,  indeed,  con 
demned  the  proposition  that  the  natural  virtues  of  pagans  are  crimes. 
But  the  humanitarian  efforts,  which  are  proclaimed  and  effected  in 
opposition  to  religion,  she  regards,  with  St.  Augustin,  " grandcs  passus 
extra  i' lam"  -  great  strides  on  the  wrong  path.  She  hopes,  indeed, 
that  the  human  and  worldly  good  become  for  many  a  way  to  return  to 
God,  where  grace  is  very  often  attached  to  what  is  earthly  and  humanly 
noble.  He  who  takes  offense  at  this  position  of  the  Church,  in  regard 
to  humanitarianism,  takes  offense  at  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  by 
no  means  prevents  Catholics  from  learning  much  from  humanitarian 
organizations  that  are  outside  of  the  Church,  or  even  from  Protestant 
circles  and  neutral  institutions.  Christ  said  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob's  well:  You  adore  that  which  you  know  not.  We  (the  Jews) 
adore  that  which  we  know,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  (John,  c.  4.) 
The  Saviour  nevertheless  pointed  out  the  generously  practised  love  of 
neighbor  by  the  Samaritan  woman  as  an  example  for  His  own  kingdom. 
In  a  most  graceful  manner  does  P.  Meschler,  S.J.,  in  his  most  excellent 
Life  of  Jesus  (I  vol.  pp.  235  and  236),  emphasize  the  liberty  of  the  law, 
the  nobility  of  character,  the  temperate  and  noble  liberty  of  the  Saviour 
in  His  conduct  toward  the  Samaritan  woman,  which  He  manifested  with 
out  in  the  least  diminishing  the  severity  of  religious  truths  and  ecclesias 
tical  requirements.  In  the  more  limited  sphere  of  law  two  things  must 
be  sharply  distinguished:  the  unchangeable  principle  of  the  canon  law 
which  has  possibly  grown  from  the  essence  of  the  Church  herself,  as  a 
free,  sovereign  society,  founded  by  God,  and  the  proper  formation  of 
this  principle  in  a  definite  time.  How  different,  f.i.,  are  the  ecclesiastical 
requirements  on  fasting,  on  excommunication,  in  different  times!  To 
this  may  be  added  a  third :  the  individual  Catholic  has  no  right  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  the  day  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  precepts.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Catholic  to  hear  the  Church  and  to  observe  her  laws.  Some 
thing  far  different  would  it  be  for  an  ecclesiastical  organ  to  transgress 
the  law,  and  its  own  competency  guaranteed  by  the  law.  The  mere 
expression  of  a  wish,  of  a  movement  for  a  greater  unification  of  the 
precept  of  fasting,  of  the  limitation  and  simplification  of  dispensations 
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is  surely  nothing  uncatholic.  It  must,  however,  not  be  distorted  into 
a  fundamental  and  disrespectful  faultfinding  and  a  blustering  spirit  of 
reform.  We  will  add  still  a  fourth  thought:  it  is  necessary  to  explain, 
from  all  sides,  an  ecclesiastical  measure  in  regard  to  the  needs  and  the 
peculiarity  of  modern  times  and  to  bring  the  comprehension  thereof 
into  closer  touch  with  the  contemporaries.  Many  of  the  cultured  classes 
sin,  however,  manifestly  inasmuch  as  they  simply  avoid  sermons, 
addresses,  literature,  and  the  press,  which  can  and  do  present  rich 
expositions  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture  placed  in  the  mouth  of  certain  people:  scicntiam  via  rum 
tuarum  nolumns:  the  explanation  of  your  ways  we  do  not  want! 

Let  us  select  a  few  examples.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  proclaimer 
and  the  administrator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  instituted  by  Him  as 
such.  If  therefore  a  Catholic  should  not  recall  before  his  hour  of  death, 
a  deed,  a  mode  of  living,  which  brings  him  directly  and  fundamentally 
in  conflict  with  the  Church,  then,  in  certain  cases,  the  Church  refuses 
Christian  burial.  This  measure  may  fall  heavily  upon  the  relatives, 
and  is  also  unpleasant  for  the  pastor  of  souls.  But  the  Church  desires 
to  announce  through  these  measures,  in  the  midst  of  a  modern  world, 
that  she  regards  the  great  principles  and  duties  of  Catholics  as  something 
very  serious.  She  desires  to  show  to  and  before  the  whole  world  that 
certain  things  are  not  compatible  with  Catholic  life  and  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  law  of  mixed  marriages.  The 
Church  does  not  condemn  the  consciences  of  non-Catholics,  who,  in  good 
faith,  strive  to  attain  truth  and  to  whom  —  even  according  to  Catholic 
doctrine  —  the  grace  of  God  may  be  granted  in  some  extraordinary  way. 
Aye,  she  counts  many,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  as  belonging  to  the  soul  of 
the  Church.  But  the  Church  regards  herself,  with  perfect  right,  the 
protector  and  bearer  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.  She  knows  that  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Gospel  are  deposited  with  her.  The  preser 
vation  and  the  development  of  this  treasure  is  her  first  duty.  Therefore, 
the  Church  must  also  insist,  with  all  possible  energy,  that  precisely  there 
where  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  —  in  the  Catholic  family  —  this  deposit 
of  faith  must  not  be  lost.  Therefore  does  she  threaten,  when  the  lan 
guage  of  love  no  longer  obtains,  with  drastic  measures,  with  excommuni 
cation  and  with  a  refusal  of  burial,  f.i.,  a  Catholic  father,  who,  if  free  to 
do  so,  does  not  rear  his  children  as  Catholics.  This  is  again  a  measure 
at  which  many  are  offended,  because  they  fail  to  realize  the  deep  sense 
and  the  fundamental  sequence  of  this  law,  which  flows  from  dogma 
itself.  The  Church  goes  a  long  way  —  she  permits,  though  reluctantly, 
mixed  marriages,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Catholic  party  to  trans 
mit  to  his  children  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  dearest  heritage,  she  will 
not  nor  can  she  disregard.  The  Church  absolutely  demands  from  the 
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Catholic  groom  or  bride  of  a  mixed  marriage,  the  Catholic  training  of 
all  children,  even  under  menace  of  punishment.  This  simply  means  a 
strict  attention  to  religion  and  to  religious  education.  In  this  regard 
the  Church  will  never  acknowledge  the  principle:  It  matters  not  what 
religion  you  profess.  Forever  will  the  echo  of  the  words  of  Christ  re 
sound  within  her:  "He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  he  who  gathers 
not  with  me,  scattereth."  We  are  lacking  space  to  illustrate  this  law 
more  fully.  But  we  must  make  these  ecclesiastic  measures  intelligent 
to  modern  men  in  the  forms  of  their  own  culture  and  with  the  language 
of  their  own  hearts.  These  are  really  consequences  that  follow  from  the 
principles  of  our  religion.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  these  sharpest 
consequences  the  Church  does  not  desire  to  decide  the  inmost  condition 
of  a  soul  departed,  against  which  she  was  forced  to  apply  the  law,  though 
many  reasons  would  justify  a  fear  for  the  worst. 

But  there  are  also  very  serious  laws  and  precepts  of  the  Church  which 
are  not  so  closely  connected  with  faith  and  fidelity  thereto,  as  are  those 
just  mentioned,  which,  however,  the  Church  emphasizes  with  a  great 
seriousness.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  cremation  of  a  body  does  not  violate  any 
article  of  faith.  In  itself  it  is,  moreover,  nothing  evil.  But  such  as  cre 
mation  now  manifests  itself,  it  appears  as  an  unnecessary,  hateful,  and  anti- 
religious  conflict  against  the  Christian  mode  of  burial  which  the  Church 
has  assumed  into  her  rite  and  connected  most  intimately  therewith. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inconsiderate  violation  of  the  deepest  Christian 
symbol  contained  therein,  which  even  Holy  Scripture,  Christian  antiquity, 
and  a  long-sanctioned  and  solemnized  tradition  has  connected  with  burial. 
Its  movement  also  contains  a  laicization  and  secularization  of  the  bless 
ing  of  the  dead  in  our  Christian  society.  Though  no  dogma  is  hereby 
violated,  the  soul  finds  its  way  to  the  Creator,  whether  the  body  be  con 
sumed  in  fire,  buried  in  the  sea,  or  corrupt  as  a  seed  in  the  earth  —  still, 
the  Church  opposed,  with  all  her  severity  this  new  fad,  as  the  defender 
and  protector  of  a  public,  living  Christian  custom  and  of  this  Christian 
impress  of  the  entire  community.  She  therefore  denies  the  sacraments 
and  public  Christian  burial  to  a  Catholic  who  perseveres  perfectly  vol 
untarily  to  the  end  in  his  own  personal  demand  of  cremation.  If  cre 
mation  be  done  through  the  will  of  another,  no  ecclesiastical  punishment 
follows.  Should  a  general  pest  or  death  of  masses  make  cremation 
necessary,  highly  advantageous,  and  practical,  then  the  punitive  law  of 
the  Church  would  certainly  not  be  applied.  In  certain  parts  of  India, 
where  cremation  is  of  primeval  custom,  the  Church  adheres,  indeed,  to 
the  customary  Christian  burial,  but  has  directed  the  missionaries  not 
to  apply  to  converts,  in  case  of  cremation,  the  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
but  to  be  passive,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  scandals.  (Thus,  f.i.,  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  propaganda  fide  of  Sept.  27,  1884.) 
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We  have  inserted  this  excursus,  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  precepts,  in  order  to  give  an  example  to  show  under  what 
view-points  these  difficult  things  should  be  treated,  especially  before 
cultured  audiences. 

Literature.  We  recommend,  above  all,  the  study  of  the  more  emi 
nent  Apologists:  Hettinger  (latest  ed.  by  Dr.  Miiller),  for  depth  of 
thought,  the  emphasizing  of  central  dogmas  and  of  main  themes,  for 
his  psychological  method  and  classical  style  —  still  unexcelled.  Schanz, 
who  offers  the  best  in  the  natural-scientific  (I  vol.)  and  exegetic-arche- 
ological  sphere  (II  and  III  vol.);  Gutberlet,  a  real  authority  in  regard 
to  the  most  modern  tendencies  in  the  sphere  of  comparative  religion  and 
psychology ;  Schell  (so  far  the  I  vol.  of  the  second  edition 1  has  appeared) , 
noted  for  his  great  knowledge  of  modernists,  for  his  research  into  their 
most  important  points  of  truths,  and  for  his  intellectual  conception  of 
the  same.  His  ironic  and  unique  acts  are  very  stimulating  for  pastoral 
work.  Schell's  mistakes,  however,  might  lead,  in  sermons  and  pastoral 
work,  to  really  dangerous  and  false  ways.  We  are  here  thinking  of  a 
by  far  too  wide  and  uncertain  removal  and  effacing  of  fixed  positive  limi 
tations  of  lines  and  of  consequences  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
through  an  excessive  irenic  meeting  of  those  who  stand  aloof.  Schell  con 
siders  herein  too  little  the  living  and  constantly  active  magislerium 
ordinarium  of  the  Church,  especially  in  his  explanations  of  mortal  sin, 
hell,  purgatory,  etc.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  fall  back  merely  upon  the 
ex  cathedra  definitions.  Of  course,  Schell's  warning  that  it  must  be  well 
considered  what  a  frightful  import  is  expressed  by  the  word  mortal  sin,  is 
well  taken.  The  objective  notion  of  mortal  sin  should  most  surely  not  be 
too  hastily  applied  to  subjective  cases,  without  paying  regard  to  the 
obstacula  voluntatis,  to  the  unique  cases  of  ignorance,  of  violent  confusion, 
of  hereditary  strain,  of  a  fundamentally  perverse  education,  etc.,  etc. 
These  marks  of  a  kind  mercy  the  preacher  must  take  into  consideration. 
Aye,  it  is  often  very  advisable  that  the  homilist  first  develop  the  full  con 
cept  of  mortal  sin  with  a  theological  clearness,  with  measure  and  pru 
dence,  without  any  exaggeration,  and  then  with  a  perfect  seriousness  in 
the  most  important  theme  on  mortal  sin  or  against  some  particular  mortal 
sins.  (Most  important  points  are  found  in  Lehmkuhl's  great  Theologia- 
moralis,  in  Gopfert,  Noldin,  Pesch,  etc.)  The  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture, 
especially  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  mortal  sins  given  in  the  Pauline 
letters,  is  clear  and  definite.  In  spite  of  certain  obscurations,  tradition 
is  full  of  most  positive  directions.  And  it  is,  furthermore,  impossible 
that  practical  and  extremely  important  notions,  like  those  of  mortal 
sin,  hell,  purgatory,  etc.,  could  possibly  have  been  falsely  explained  under 
the  eyes  of  the  infallible  magisterium  ordinarium  of  the  Church  for 
1  After  the  decree  of  the  Index,  with  Episcopal  approbation. 
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centuries.  The  instigations  and  the  questioning  of  Schell  might  really 
have  been,  at  times,  advantageous  to  theology  and  homiletics.  But  never 
should  instigation  and  questioning  excite  a  stormy  and  novelty-seeking 
influence  on  the  sermon  and  catechesis :  the  definite  sense  and  the  clear 
indications  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  tradition,  and  especially  of  the  closest 
attitude  of  the  magisterium  ordinarium  of  the  Church,  must  be  sought 
in  all  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  as  a  homiletic  norm  and  guide  to 
truth.  We  will  mention  also  the  following  apologists:  De  Groot,  Summa 
apologetica,  develops  with  special  erudition,  in  a  clear  scholastic  style, 
especially  the  Church,  the  sources  of  revelation,  and  the  way  of  intelli 
gent  Christian  thought  and  faith;  Hammerstein,  who  gives  in  many  of 
his  writings  direct,  solid,  rich,  and  often  happily  grouped  material  to 
preachers;  P.  Weiss,  a  guide,  through  his  great  and  deep  conceptions 
of  the  apologetics  of  Christian  life,  [the  general  index  furnishes,  for  the 
preacher,  a  wealth  of  homiletic  thoughts];  Nicolas:  Philosophical  studies 
on  Christianity,  still  offers  many  intellectual  and  fruitful  points,  etc. 
The  preacher  should  also  peruse  the  rich  apologetic  separate  literature, 
also  the  very  many  interesting  and  homilctically  fruitful  articles  in 
theological  and  other  periodicals.  He  should  also  follow  the  status  of 
a  faithful  exposition  of  the  hexaemeron,  the  biblical  introductions  and 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  study  of  a  number  of  conferences  of 
some  noted  German  and  French  preachers  is  likewise  very  useful.  With 
out  the  slightest  claim  to  completeness,  we  should  like  to  call  attention 
also  to  a  selection  of  smaller  apologetic  brochures,  which  often  offer  good 
service  to  the  preacher:  P.  J.  J.  Schaffmacher,  S.J.,  Controvers-Kate- 
chismus  fur  Katholiken  und  Protestanten;  P.  Secondo  Franco,  S.J., 
a  textbook  on  popular  answers  to  common  objections  against  religion; 
Aug.  Egger,  Bishop  of  St.  Gall,  Atheism,  etc.;  P.  v.  Hammerstein,  S.J., 
select  works.  I.  Edgar,  or  "From  Pantheism  to  truth."  II.  The 
happiness  of  being  a  Catholic.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Supple 
ment  to  Edgar;  Dr.  H.  Engel,  Die  grossten  Geister  tiber  die  hochsten 
Fragen;  Dr.  Mayer,  die  theolog.  Gottesbeweisse  und  der  Darwinismus; 
Msgr.  Emil  Bougaud,  the  Dogmas  of  the  creed;  P.  Julian  Miillendorff, 
S.J.,  Der  Glaube  an  den  Auferstandenen;  Dr.  J.  Hildebrand,  Das 
Wunder  und  das  Christen  turn;  Dr.  Anton  Michelitsch,  Hackelismus 
und  Darwinismus;  Dr.  Ceslaus  M.  Schneider,  Christus  und  die  mensch- 
liche  Gesellschaft;  John  Schmid:  Petrus  in  Rom,  or:  Novae  vindiciae 
Petrinae;  P.  Andreas  Hamerle,  C.S.S.R.,  Zu  wem  sollen  wir  gehen? 
or:  Wo  ist  Christus?  P.  Didon,  The  indissolubility  of  marriage  and  divorce; 
Prof.  Dr.  Wilh.  Waagen,  Das  Schopfungsproblem;  Phil.  Laicus,  Zwolf 
Briefe  iiber  den  Gottesglauben;  P.  Peter  Milkes,  S.J.,  Schutz-  und 
Trutz-waffen;  P.  Georg  Freund,  C.S.S.R.,  Beleuchtung  anti-religicser 
Schlagworter;  Dr.  P.  Bernard  M.  Lierheimer,  O.S.B.,  Christliches 
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Leben  und  moderne  Ideen;  Dr.  Rob.  Klimsch,  Wege  zur  Kirche;  many 
writings  of  X.  Wetzel,  etc.,  etc.  The  preacher  ought  not  to  ignore  these 
smaller  writings. 

§  3.   MORAL  SERMONS 

The  main  object  of  a  sermon  is  life,  supernatural  life:  ut  vitam 
habeant  d  abimdantius  habeant.  (See  above,  pp.  34,  35,  36,  38, 
2nd,  p.  72.)  From  this,  precisely,  follows  the  great  significance  of 
the  moral  sermon,  which  is  directly  concerned  with  practical 
religious  life,  and  desires  to  gain,  to  form,  and  to  educate  it  for 
Christ. 

In  the  detailed  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year  we  have  already  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
moral  sermon  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  practical  sermon  (espe 
cially  Art.  Ill  and  IV,  p.  65  sqq.,  and  p.  71  sqq.)  we  have  fully 
spoken  of  the  moral  side  of  the  sermon  and  of  the  moral  sermon 
itself.  Here  we  wish  to  recall  again  the  principles,  there  men 
tioned,  on  moral  application  (pp.  7 2-74),  and  also  our  explanations 
of  the  emotions  so  highly  important  for  the  moral  sermon  (p.  28  sqq., 
and  especially  p.  645  sqq.).  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with 
several  fundamentally  important  and  directly  practical  suggestions. 
(See  p.  303  sqq.) 

i.  The  contents  of  the  moral  sermon.  The  preacher  should 
popularize  the  solid  and  positive,  and,  in  a  measure,  some  of  the 
parts  of  casuistic  moral  theology.  Catholic  morality  is  the  morality 
of  human  dignity.  Its  principle  is:  Age  secundnm  naturam:  be  a 
whole  man  in  all  your  relations  to  God,  to  yourself,  and  to  your 
neighbor.  The  preacher  will  do  well  to  remind  his  hearers  occa 
sionally  of  sound,  sensible  thoughts  and  life,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
noble,  but  never  from  God  separated  human  nature,  above  all, 
of  the  noble,  sound  judgment  of  human  reason  in  the  conscience, 
which  applies  the  natural  God-given  law  to  the  particular  cases 
of  life.  (Formation  of  conscience.)  But  Catholic  morality  is  more. 
It  is  the  morality  of  human  dignity.  Between  man  and  the  Chris 
tian  there  is  an  essential  difference.  The  Christian  is  "for  the 
second  time"  supernaturally  "born,"  he  possesses  a  second  super 
natural  life  (of  grace)  (see  pp.  90  and  162),  and  for  this  supernatural 
life  he  also  possesses  a  supernatural  light,  faith,  which  publishes 
the  Christian  law  and  illumines  conscience  thereby.  The  Chris 
tian  conscience  thus  illumined  measures  our  life  first  in  the  fullest 
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sense.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  principle  of  Chris 
tian  morality  is:  Age  secundum  naturam  elevatam:  act  according 
to  your  nature  elevated  by  grace,  according  to  your  Christian 
dignity.  You  have  life  —  grace.  Build  yourself  into  this  life. 
Follow  the  motion  of  grace  and  the  law  of  Christ  which  will  show 
you  the  aim  and  the  way  of  grace  very  clearly.  (N.  T.  —  the  law 
of  grace.)  For  this  reason  Catholic  morality  is  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  points  out  the  only  splendid,  exalted,  and 
still  —  to  us  —  so  near  image  of  Christ.  (Seeabove,p.  137, n.  21.)  The 
duty,  however,  of  the  moral  preacher  is  comprised  in  these  words: 
My  little  children,  of  whom  I  am  in  labor  again,  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you.  (Gal.  4:  19.)  The  moral  sermon  should  therefore 
endeavor  to  form  Christ  in  Christians.  This  labor  is  a  twofold 
one:  it  is  the  labor  of  the  sculptor,  who  chisels  away  some  greater 
or  smaller  chips  —  sins  and  characteristic  faults  —  in  order  to 
make  souls  like  unto  Christ.  Herein  the  preacher  is  aided  by  a 
casuistic  schooling,  which  sharpens  the  eyes,  preserves  against 
exaggerations,  and  urges  above  all  fulfilment  of  duty.  For  this, 
however,  the  preacher  needs  a  good  ascetic  training,  which  is 
obtained  through  meditation,  through  personal  conflict,  through 
ascetic  reading,  and  through  activity  in  the  confessional.  For  the 
negatively  moral  sermon  must  not  degenerate  into  a  dry  enumera 
tion  of  sins.  It  should  rather  lead  to  a  serious,  logical  activity  in 
the  i'ia  purgativa.  We  recommend  to  the  homilist,  who  is  really 
in  search  of  the  proper  way,  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  works 
of  De  Ponte  and  Scaramelli,  and  especially  the  treatise  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  life  by  Pesch:  "The  religious  life"  (very  instructive  for 
moral  sermons),  Pesch:  The  Christian  in  the  world,  P.  Weiss,  his 
apologetics  and  smaller  moral-ascetic  works,  and  especially  the 
Erziehungskunst,  by  Alban  Stolz,  and  his  writings  in  general.1 
The  other  still  more  important  work  is  that  of  the  sculptor. 
It  is  a  question  of  placing  the  features  of  Christ  and  of  His  morality 
in  a  living,  touching,  and  practical  manner  before  the  souls  of  the 
audience,  to  paint  them,  as  it  were,  therein.  This  is  done  by  hom 
ilies  on  the  Gospels,  by  well  executed  and  worked  out  substantial 
thoughts,  taken  from  the  Epistles  (compare  herewith  our  explana 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  year),  by  the  development  of  a  system  of 

1  Compare  also  some  of  the  suggestions  relative  to  this  subject,  f.i.,  on  the  First 
Sunday  of  Advent,  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  throughout  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 
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virtues  (compare  St.  Thomas'  Summa  II.  II.,  Portmann,  System 
der  Summa  des  hi.  Thomas,  2.  ed.;  A.  Meyenberg,  Die  kathol. 
Moral  als  Angeklagte),  by  a  practical-ascetic  treatment  of  several 
virtues,  by  striking  sermons  on  the  principal  precepts,  the  Deca 
logue  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (See  above,  p.  115;  pp.  127, 
128;  pp.  329-355,  and  especially  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost.) 

The  moral  sermon  should  gather  its  contents  from  the  ideal 
and  from  casuistic  morality,  but,  above  all,  from  positive  ideal 
morality.  Both  —  the  ideal  and  the  casuistic  morality  —  should 
be  guardian  angels  to  humanity,  the  one  directing  and  animating 
in  the  garment  of  an  Easter  light,  leading  through  the  various  roads 
of  this  life,  to  the  end.  The  other  mercifully  descending,  redeeming, 
and  extricating  from  all  the  entanglements  of  sin,  not  breaking  the 
cracked  reed  nor  extinguishing  the  glimmering  wick.  The  way 
of  both  leads  to  Christ:  the  ideal  morality  is  guide,  the  casuistic 
is  a  handmaid.  The  moral  teaching  upon  these  ways  follows  the 
word  of  the  Saviour:  Be  ye  simple  as  the  doves  (by  grace  and 
virtue  always  proceeding  toward  the  end)  and  prudent  as  the 
serpent  (straggling  along,  at  all  cost,  without  sin  or  by  wrenching 
oneself  away  from  it).  Several  closer  indications  about  the  liter 
ature,  the  material  and  its  formation,  are  found  above,  p.  317: 
Moral  sermons  for  Lent,  under  the  title  of:  Principal  themes. 

2.  The  method  of  moral  sermons.  We  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  principal  points: 

(a)  Avoid  mere  general  moralizing  and  not  practically  striking 
themes. 

(/;)  Form  the  matter  clearly  and  interestingly,  not  merely 
according  to  an  academic  fashion  and  generally  known  catechetic 
applications.  Excellent  dispositions  are  found  in  Bourdaloue, 
Segneri,  Sailer,  and  Colmar. 

(c)  Observe,  above  all,  the  principles  of  the  practical  fixing  of 
aims  and  of  practical  applications.  (See  above,  pp.  65-77.) 

((/)  Present  clear  and  thoroughly  explained  moral  doctrine 
before  proceeding  to  individual  applications.  For  this  the  moral 
theology  of  Noldin  will  furnish  excellent  help. 

(e)  Treat  the  moral  themes  not  merely  morally,  but  also  dog 
matically,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrines  of  faith:  Justus  ex 
fide  vivit.  Here  the  moral  theologies  of  Miiller,  Gopfert,  Lehm- 
kuhl,  Linsenmann,  Hirscher,  and  Sailer  would  be  of  great  value. 

(/)    Treat  moral  themes  also  ascetically,  by  permitting  them 
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to  become  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  interior  life  (com 
pare,  f.i.,  above,  pp.  261,  262;  pp.  267-270),  and  thereby  kindly 
proceeding  to  the  several  means  and  practises  of  Christian  life. 
(Compare  some  of  the  examples,  pp.  68-72,  p.  180  sqq.,  theme  V; 
p.  183  sqq.,  theme  10;  p.  187  sqq.,  theme  D;  p.  iSS  sqq.,  theme  F.; 
p.  195  sqq.,  themes  K,  L,  M,  X;  p.  216  sqq.,  n.  II;  p.  238  sqq., 
Ill,  i;  p.  243,  V;  p.  249,  n.,  2.  p.  314  sqq.;  p.  328  sqq.,  §  36,  entire.) 
(#)  Show,  above  all,  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  and  the  inex 
pressible  misfortune  of  mortal  sin,  but  also  the  infidelity  of  venial 
sin,  but  distinguish  herein  the  venial  sin  of  weakness  and  of  malice. 
But  a  spirit  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  constantly  re 
newed  conflict  with  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God  should  permeate 
every  sermon.  Compare,  pp.  59  sqq.,  60  sqq.,  67  sqq.;  pp.  176- 
179;  pp.  270-274;  p.  280-289;  P-  ZI7  sqq-j  sixth  question;  p.  344 

sqq-;  PP-  364, 365  sqq-> etc- 

(//)  The  "Thou  shalt  not"  should  not  merely  be  preached,  but 
also  the  beauty,  the  exaltation,  the  grace,  and  the  honor  of  the 
precepts  and  the  illuminating  side  of  the  virtues  in  our  life.  (See 
P-  35°)  §  37  a-)  He  who  can  point  out  the  real  meaning  of  a  Sun 
day,  the  full  meaning  of  consecration  of  holy  mass,  and  show  what 
a  parochial  service  signifies,  will  combine  therewith  much  more 
fruitfully  the  precept  "Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  "  with  a 
substantial  explanation,  than  he  who  merely  lays  before  his  hearers 
a  budget  of  duties  and  elaborates  them  in  a  spiritless  manner. 
(Compare  point  c.} 

(i)  Institute  a  sort  of  a  school  of  self-denial  and  of  carrying  the 
cross,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  whose  yoke  is  sweet  and  whose 
burden  is  light.  (Compare  above,  pp.  88,  89.  The  preacher  should 
live,  as  it  were,  especially  in  the  spirit  of  the  "imitation  of  Christ"; 
compare  also  our  paragraphs  on  Holy  Week,  the  stimulations  of 
which  are  also  adapted  for  other  sermons.) 

(j)  A  well-prepared  sermon  on  the  sixth  commandment  ought 
be  delivered  from  time  to  time.  A  thoroughly  prepared  and 
minutely  elaborated  sermon  dc  sexto,  which  combines  with  a  full 
seriousness  of  the  word  of  God  moral  theological  precision,  with  a 
correct  distinction  between  the  perfect-voluntary  and  the  semi- 
voluntary,  between  that  which  is  merely  tolerated  and  voluntarily 
sought,  and  which  mixes  with  emotions  of  fear  also  those  of  hope  and 
of  conversion,  and  which  understands  how  to  combine  with  an  urging 
of  an  absolute  breaking  away  from  the  perfect- voluntary  sin,  also 
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an  encouragement  to  a  constantly  renewed  conflict  and  a  reception 
of  the  sacraments  by  the  habitual  sinner  —  such  a  sermon  is  ever 
like  a  shot  at  a  center.  The  ex  projesso  treated  theme  belongs  to 
the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  homilist.  Exhortations  on  de  sexto 
and  de  pcccatis  contra  scxtum  may  oftentimes  be  effectively  com 
bined  with  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  f.i.,  with  the  scene 
on  Mount  Olive,  the  scourging,  etc.  Such  sermons  may  often  be 
treated  as  antitheses  to  certain  Gospels,  f.i.,  to  the  transfigura 
tion  of  Christ  on  the  II.  Sunday  of  Lent  (compare  herewith  the 
Epistle,  p.  279  B),  or  as  a  sensus  accomodatus  to  certain  pregnant 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  liturgy  (f.i.,  p.  223,  note  i,  feast 
of  St.  John,  theme  I  and  IV:  The  Holy  Innocents:  Rachel  plorans 
fdlos  suos  et  noluit  consolari:  quia  non  sioit:  The  Church  is  a  Rachel, 
weeping  over  her  children  who,  through  impurity  in  a  healthy  life 
of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul  "are  no  more,"  etc.).  Often 
do  the  epistles  of  Sundays  present  occasions  for  a  theme  dc  sexto 
(see  p.  59).  But  one  must  guard  against  injecting  into  the  sermon 
unnecessary  offensive  casuistics.  Xor  does  every  word,  good  in 
itself  or  serious,  become  the  young  and  old  preacher  alike.  A  more 
detailed,  decent  instruction  in  regard  to  the  essential  usus  matri- 
monii  belongs  to  an  instruction  given  directly  to  the  marrying 
couple  in  relation  to  marriage.  In  the  sermon,  on  rare  occasions, 
a  few  serious  words  will  suffice,  f.i.,  in  connection  with  a  sermon 
on  the  scourging  of  Christ,  or  in  a  sermon  on  the  family,  f.i.:  Before 
the  column  of  the  scourging,  at  which  the  Saviour  stands  before  us 
today  in  infinite  misery  and  inexpressible  pain,  not  I,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  Himself  cries  out  to  you:  Keep  your  families  faithful  and 
pure.  There  is  a  chastity  in  keeping  with  one's  station  in  life. 
By  the  order  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  the  Apostle  wrote:  Mulier 
sakabitur  per  filiorum  generationcm,  (I  Tim.  2:  15.)  The  woman 
shall  be  saved  through  child-bearing.  The  blessing  of  children  is 
the  blessing  of  God.  The  work  and  the  care  of  a  father  and  of 
a  mother  amidst  their  children  in  pure,  noble  marriage  belongs  to 
the  most  exalted  that  exists  under  God's  sun.  But  he  who  seeks 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  mere  pleasure,  without  the  burden 
and  the  duty,  commits,  according  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture, 
"an  abomination."  God  therefore  punished,  even  in  the  Old 
Law,  Onan  most  frightfully.  The  preacher  should  then  pass  on 
to  some  other  thought  at  once.  In  regard  to  company-keep 
ing,  see  the  suggestions  on  p.  243.  A  very  practical  treatise, 
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homiletically  considered,  on  de  sexto  is  found  in  the  moral  theology 
of  Pruner. 

A  train  of  thoughts,  which  might  be  easily  developed,  is  the 
following:  Impurity  is  a  destroyer  (a  murderer)  of  life,  of  health, 
of  the  mind  (I  Cor.  2:  14),  of  grace  (I  Thess.  4:  3-7;  II  Cor.  2:  15; 
Eph.  2:  13;  Rom.  13:  12,  13;  Apoc.  22:  15);  of  faith  (the  root  of 
justification),  I  Cor.  2:  14,  and  of  a  whole  paradise  of  virtues  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  planted.  For  the  thesis:  the  positively 
intended,  fully  and  completely  voluntary  sin  against  the  sixth 
commandment  is  a  mortal  sin,  a  murder  of  grace,  deserving  of 
hell  —  consider  the  entire  manner  of  speech  and  indignation  ex 
pressed  in  Holy  Scripture  in  regard  to  this  sin  in  the  Old  Law  (the 
deluge  —  Sodom  —  Onan),  the  sharp  and  earnest  words  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  rising  and  blooming  Christianity  in  the  Xew  Law  (I  Cor.  6 : 
9-10;  Gal.  5:  19;  Eph.  5:  5);  the  whole  earnestness  of  the  teaching 
and  education  of  the  Church  — the  great  theologians.  (Cf.  especially 
Lehmkuhl's  moral  theol.,  I.  vol.,  also  Noldin,  Miiller,  Pruner.) 

(k).  Do  not  forget  to  deliver  occasionally  a  somewhat  detailed 
sermon  on  the  seventh  commandment:  too  little  is  said  on  this 
subject.  The  preacher  should  consult  moral  tracts  on  the  essence 
of  justice,  its  obligations  in  general  and  in  particular,  on  contracts, 
on  restitution,  also  good  catechetical  commentaries  on  the  seventh 
commandment.  Excellent  ideas  are  contained  in  Alban  Stolz's 
Erziehungskunst,  and  in  the  moral  theology  of  Pruner  and  Hir- 
scher,  and  also  in  the  V.  vol.  of  Weiss'  Apologie.  The  preacher 
should  also  touch  upon  thoughts  concerning  economy,  industry, 
religious  and  solid  self-promotion  of  the  family,  the  praise  of 
honest  poverty,  ideas  on  a  just  compensation  of  labor,  Christian 
principles  on  contracts,  respect  to  civil  laws  in  this  matter,  exhor 
tations  against  contracting  debts,  careless  speculation  and  the 
ruination  of  families,  on  the  timely  payment  of  accounts  by  all  who 
are  able,  on  the  education  of  youth  in  honesty  and  veracity,  etc. 

(/)  Develop  Christian  social  themes  from  time  to  time,  either 
ex  professo  or  occasionally  in  connection  with  suitable  days  and 
feasts,  f.i.,  on  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Family,  of  St. 
Joseph,  etc.,  or  in  connection  with  some  suitable  Gospel,  f.i.,  of 
the  rich  draught  of  fishes.  An  attentive  reading  and  a  serious  study 
of  the  encyclical  Rcrum  Xovarum  will  show  the  preacher  most 
readily  what  social  ideas  are  suitable  for  the  pulpit.  (See  above, 
pp.  242  sqq.,  333  sqq.)  Such  themes  are:  The  Christian  concept 
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of  the  family  (see  pp.  244-249),  private  property  and  its  limits. 
Several  reasons  for  private  property  and  its  serious  and  solid  acquisi 
tion.  Jesus  Himself  has  sanctified  the  rational  preservation  and 
increase  of  property  at  Nazareth,  since  He  aided  with  His  divine- 
human  hand  to  build  up  the  home  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Holy  Family 
-  the  announcement  of  the  social  benefits  of  the  Church  and  the 
social  efforts  of  the  Church  herself.  Then  he  should  touch,  in 
great  outlines,  the  duties  of  the  State  —  the  co-operation  of  justice 
and  charity  —  the  principles  of  the  compensation  of  labor  and  the 
substitutes  thereof;  occasionally  the  great  fundamental  thoughts 
on  strikes,  revolutions,  etc.  —  the  social  principles  of  the  —  Our 
Father;  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,1  etc.,  the  retailers  of  the  lies 
and  truths  of  socialism,  etc. 

The  preacher  should,  hmccvcr,  guard  against  a  manner  of  presenta 
tion  and  individual  explanations  which  would  convert  the  sermon 
into  a  society  address.  The  details  and  the  technically  scientific 
belong  to  social  conferences,  courses,  society  addresses,  and  dis 
cussions.  However,  it  should  be  evident  from  religious-social 
sermons  that  the  homilist  is  not  a  tyro  in  this  field,  and  that  he 
regards  apologetics  and  positive  labor  not  too  lightly.  Oftentimes 
some  very  occasional  remarks,  placed  within  the  foundation  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  are  immensely  fruitful.  The  homilist  who  can 
not  devote  himself  precisely  to  special  social  studies,  will  do  well 
to  introduce  himself  first  into  these  questions  through  a  thorough 
study  of  the  encyclical:  Rcrum  navarum,  on  the  negative  side,  by 
Cathrein:  "Dcr  Socialismus,"  from  the  positive  side,  by  Bieder- 
lak:  "Die  sociale  Frage,"  or  post  himself  through  the  social  writ 
ings  of  Dr.  Hitze  and  Dr.  Eberle,  besides  follow,  through  the 
reading  of  social  periodicals,  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and, 
for  his  social  pastoral  and  society  work,  supply  himself,  from  all 
sides,  with  literature  in  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  the 
intentions  of  the  Church  and  the  local  practical  needs.  Ethics, 
the  philosophy  of  justice  and  especially  moral  theology,  must  have 
first  laid  the  foundation.  But  the  main  thing  is  furnished  —  after 
a  certain  theoretic  training  —  by  an  insight  into  the  practical  life 
and  by  the  intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  socially 
occupied  pastor  of  souls  and  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  by  the 
pastoral  direction  of  societies. 

1  See  the  interesting  sermons  of  the  Aux.  Bishop,  H.  J.  Schmitz,   Die  acht  Selig- 
keiten  und  die  Versprechungen  der  Socialdemokratie,  2  ed.,  1898. 
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(w)  The  preacher  should  exhibit  great  care  in  the  presentation 
and  language,  since  moral  sermons  become  very  easily  dry,  cold, 
and  weak,  aye,  even  low  without  this  better  treatment.  He  who 
has  penetrated  into  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  liturgy  will 
more  easily  avoid  this  danger.  The  overpowering  force  of  ideas 
and  antitheses  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  directness  of  the  moral  ideas 
and  demands  presented,  the  classical  measures  and  their  simplicity 
as  well  as  the  penetrability  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  words,  under 
circumstances  bound  up  therewith,  which  are  proper  to  Holy 
Scripture  and  to  liturgy,  will  exert  a  uniquely  fructifying  and  mov 
ing  influence  upon  these  moral  sermons.  (See  pp.  81-89.)  Then 
the  preacher  ought  intersperse  into  his  moral  addresses  practical 
images,  comparisons  and  parables,  historical  sketches,  suitable 
and  critically  examined  examples,  ethical  descriptions  (see  p.  76), 
and  emotions  (pp.  646-657).  He  should  then  return  to  the  study 
and  the  meditation  of  the  third  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
(c.  4-8) :  Jesus  the  teacher. 

Among  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  we  call  attention  to  the  homilies 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  Matthew,  to  many  moral  addresses  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  especially  to  St.  Basil's  horn.  6  in  illud:  Destniam  horrea; 
horn.  7  in  divites  ;  horn,  i  dejejunio,  to  St.  Ambrose  de  Nabuthe  et  usura 
(a  classical  address  on  the  social  question  of  the  day,  see  above,  p.  638, 
n.  b).  An  interesting  criticism  of  the  social  literature  of  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  Fathers  is  found  in  Ratzinger's  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  care  of 
the  poor.  On  the  social  ideas  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  property,  its 
limitations  and  obligations,  see  Cathrein:  Moral  Philosophic,  II  t.  I, 
Abt.  IV.  B.  III.  A.  §  5,  pp.  279-286.  We  also  recommend  the  easily 
accessible  homiletic-ascetic  writings  of  St.  Cyprian. 

§  4.   SERMONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE 

Sermons  on  grace  and  the  means  of  grace  are,  at  the  same  time, 
dogmatic  and  moral  addresses. 

The  supernatural  life,  which  the  sermon  effects,  flows  to  Chris 
tians  through  the  means  of  grace;  therefore  the  explanation  of 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  great  range  of  duty  in  regard  to  the 
means  of  grace  belong  to  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of 
the  preacher.  We  have,  however,  considered  this  field  in  the 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially  during  the  development  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  and,  furthermore,  in  many  other  places  of 
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these  homiletic  studies  so  extensively,  and  from  so  many  view 
points  and  partly  also  so  systematically,  that  we  may  here  simply 
refer  to  it. 

1.  On  prayer:    see  the  principal  themes  of  sermons,  especially 
the  I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  p.  60  sqq.;  p.  68,  and  especially  pp.  180- 
182,  theme  V,  also  Rogation  Sunday  and  Rogation  week,  pp.  482- 
492,  and  likewise  in  other  numerous  considerations,  presentations 
of  material  and  suggestions. 

2.  On  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  grace,  and  the  means 
of  grace  in  general: 

(a)  Systematically:    See:    Cycles  on  the  Easter  sacraments,  p. 
307  sqq. 

(b]  Incidentally:    See  our  treatise  and  plans  for  sermons  for 
the  I.  Sunday  of  Advent,  for  Christmas,  Low  Sunday,  Pentecost, 
etc.     On  grace  itself,  see  p.  87  sqq.,  p.  162  sqq.,  and  Holy  Saturday. 
(See  p.  399  sqq.,  and  especially  p.  402,  etc.) 

ARTICLE  II.     The  Exegetic  Sermon  in  a  Homiletic  Method 

§  i.   THE  HOMILY 

Many  preachers  and  even  homilists  seem  to  be  merely  acquainted 
with  the  thematic-thesis  sermon,  which  had  already  been  prepared 
by  the  medieval  homiletics  and  was  perfected  by  the  great  French 
preachers,  with  its  strictly  systematic  construction,  with  text, 
theme,  analytical  division,  its  pronounced  organization  of  the 
various  parts  of  treatment  and  with  a  conclusion.  This  style  of 
sermons  has  its  great  value  and  advantage,  but  also,  if  one-sidedly 
cultivated,  very  many  dangers  of  becoming  a  mere  mechanical 
form  and  routine.  With  this  thematic-thesis  sermon,  aye,  even 
preceding  it  from  primeval  times,  the  exegetic  sermon  or  homily 
was  developed.  (See  above,  p.  30  sqq.)  Though  we  have  devoted 
very  much  consideration  to  it  in  Book  IV.,  on  the  sources,  espe 
cially  in  the  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  year,  nevertheless  we  wish  to  treat  it  more  systematically  as 
a  special  style  of  sermons.  In  fact,  all  sacred  discourses  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  groups:  into  the  thematic-thesis  sermon, 
and  into  the  exegetic  sermons  or  homilies.1 

This  division  rests  both  upon  formal  and  material  principles. 
But,  since  our  trend  of  studies  led  us  repeatedly,  considered  from 

1  Dr.  Keppler,  Kirchenlexicon  I.  c.  n.  "Homiletik,"  b.  6,  p.  217  sqq. 
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many  views,  into  the  important  field  of  the  exegetic  sermons,  we 
wish  here  to  connect  the  homily  with  the  concrete  species  of  ser 
mons,  though  the  homily  itself  may  assume  a  dogmatic,  a  moral, 
aye,  even  an  apologetic  character. 

i.  The  essence  and  the  value  of  the  homily.  The  homily  is  a 
sermon  in  an  exegetic-practical  and  popular  explanation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Scriptural  pericopes  or  selections,  determined  by  the 
Church  and  ordered  to  be  read  or  used  as  a  prayer  in  her  liturgy, 
or  also  other  passages  and  paragraphs  of  Holy  Scripture,  selected 
freely  from  Holy  Scripture  or  the  liturgy,  or,  finally,  entire  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  are  explained.  He  who  in  the  spirit  of  Holy  Church, 
is  interested  in  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  for  his  homiletic  activity, 
as  the  one  book  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  preachers,  and  in 
developing  Holy  Scripture  itself  as  the  word  of  God  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  —  in  having  it  operate  upon  the  Catholic  people 
as  a  summary  and  an  entire  picture  of  religion  —  as  a  picture  of 
religious  facts  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  color  and  in  life  —  as  the  one 
book  on  Christ  Jesus  —  as  a  history  of  divine  providence  in  things 
great  and  small;  and  who  will  apply  and  popularize,  in  all  serious 
ness,  Holy  Scripture  as  the  great  means  of  enriching  our  religious 
ideas,  and  as  a  collection  of  marvelous  characters  and  as  an  inex 
haustible  source  of  popular  eloquence,  such  a  one  will  deliver  hom 
ilies  very  frequently.  No  species  of  sermons  brings  Holy  Scripture 
so  near  to  the  people  as  the  homily  does.  No  species  of  sermons 
fulfils  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the  Pontifical,1  that 
the  announcing  of  the  wrord  of  God  be  an  annuntiare,  an  intcrprctari 
sacras  scripturas,  as  does  the  homily.  He  who  furthermore  has 
made  it  his  full  and  entire  business:  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  and 
the  entire  Catholic  Church  and  religion  as  the  ever  living  and  oper 
ating  Christ,  and  every  dogma,  every  precept,  every  grace,  and 
every  institution  as  a  ray  emanating  from  Him,  he,  too,  will  deliver 
homilies  very  often.  For  in  no  other  species  of  sermons  is  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  His  being  and  His  activity,  brought  so  closely 
to  the  hearers  as  precisely  through  the  homily.  —  Compare  our 
minute,  theoretic,  and  practical  explanation  on  Holy  Scripture 
(pp.  92-167)  and  on  the  liturgy  (pp.  173-516).  —  He  who  would  pre 
serve  for  his  preaching  activity  the  freshness,  the  novelty,  and 
vividness,  and  guard  it  against  the  danger  of  exhaustion,  and  would 

1  See   above,   the   chapter  on  Holy  Scripture  as  a  source  of  sacred  eloquence, 
pp.  92-167. 
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preserve  it  against  a  certain  stereotyped  traditionalism  of  themes, 
texts,  divisions,  and  examples,  which,  like  solidly  molded  types  in 
a  vise  of  mechanical  reproduction,  are  wont  to  appear  in  the  liter 
ature  of  sermons,  must  likewise  return  to  the  homily.  For  the 
wealth  and  the  life  of  Holy  Scripture  flow  into  the  homily,  the 
most  manifest  opposition  to  every  rock-ribbed  stereotypism.  The 
value  of  the  homily  is  therefore  inestimable. 

2.  The  various  species  of  homilies.     We  distinguish: 

(a)  The  exegetic  homily,  which  explains  a  chapter  of  Holy 
Scripture,  passage  by  passage,  word  for  word,  in  a  popular  and 
always  practical  exegesis,  but  in  a  vivid  combination  of  thought, 
and  at  the  end  it  bears  mostly  a  central  idea  for  practical  exhorta 
tion.  (Compare  the  homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.) 

(V)  The  thematic  homily,  which  takes  the  main  thoughts  and 
points  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  a  Gospel,  an  Epistle,  etc.,  and  forms 
them  into  a  proper  disposition,  which  it  furnishes  and  executes 
entirely  in  the  thoughts  of  the  respective  scriptural  passage.  Thus 
the  homily  assumes  partly  the  character  of  a  dogmatic  sermon  or 
of  a  paregoretic  address,  but  remains,  above  all,  an  exegesis.  Parts 
of  formularies  of  masses,  f.i.,  the  Introit,  the  Epistle,  the  Gospel, 
may  be  very  often  combined  into  a  sort  of  a  thematic  homily, 
which  thus  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  homily  proper  and 
a  liturgical  sermon.  (See  above,  chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical  year.) 
The  designation  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  homily  is  unhappily  chosen. 

3.  The  methodic  system  of  homilies.     During  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  century  and  down  to  more  recent  times  the  homily  was 
very  little  practised  and  appreciated   in  many  circles:    probably 
because  its  essence  and  value  were  too  little  known.     In  recent 
times  a  strong  impetus  was  given  toward  its  direction.     As  vic 
torious  defenders  or  practitioners  of  the  homily,  during  the  last 
and  the  present  century,  we  may  name:   Sailer,  Hirscher,  Foerster, 
Eberhard,  P.  Jungmann,  P.  Patiss,  Bishop  Keppler.     In  the  chap 
ters  on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  liturgy  we  have  defended  very 
strenuously,  from  all  sides,  the  homiletic  manner  of  preaching  in  a 
theoretic  and  practical  manner,  so  that  we  may  here  content  our 
selves  with  a  mere  systematic  consideration  of  the  main  points  of 
view. 

A.  Preparatory  exercise  for  homilies.  The  homily  presupposes 
a  certain  training  of  the  mind,  without  which  the  preacher  will 
scarcely  ever  find,  at  least  not  until  after  many  vain  attempts,  the 
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right  key  for  this  most  fruitful  style  of  preaching.  We  have  con 
sidered  the  various  steps  for  this  training  very  extensively,  in  the 
chapter  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  need  here  merely  mention  them 
with  a  few  explanations  added. 

(a)  The  cursory  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     (See  p.  147.) 

(b)  The  gaining  of  a  grand  homiletic  and  pragmatic  general 
conception  of  Holy  Scripture.     (See  pp.  93-146.) 

(c)  The  study  of  some  special  commentaries  of  Holy  Scripture 
for  homiletic  purposes.     (See  p.  148,  §  2.) 

(d)  The   study  of  some  pericopes  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
(See  p.  153,  §3.) 

(e)  The  real  homiletic  exegesis  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the 
Bible,  from  a  spirit  of  the  texts  and  the  contexts,  according  to  the 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  ascetic  contents  in  view  of  the  needs  and 
the  disposition  of  the  human  heart  and  the  times.    (See  pp.  158- 
162.) 

(/)  The  gathering  of  these  studies  and  meditations  into  an 
edifying  and  solid  popular  exegesis.  (See  p.  163  J.) 

These  homiletic  preparatory  exercises  ought  especially  be 
directly  nourished  by  homiletic  instruction  and  indirectly  by 
exegesis. 

B.  The  formation  of  the  homily  itself.  We  propose  the  fol 
lowing  method: 

(a)  Institute  a  proper  meditation  on  the  pericope,  following 
the  text  passage  by  passage  and  weighing  the  connection  of  the 
thoughts  dogmatically  and  ascetically,  either  exclusively  in  con 
nection  with  the  biblical  text  itself,  or  by  means  of  a  meditation 
book,  a  commentary  or  a  "life  of  Jesus." 

(b}  Later  attempt  —  with  pen  in  hand  —  a  practical  exegesis. 
It  would  be  well  first  to  read  the  respective  chapter  in  an  har 
monized  Gospel,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  connection,  then 
peruse  a  commentary  with  short  notes,  or  a  "life  of  Jesus,"  or  an 
exegetically  solid  book  of  meditation  on  the  paragraphs  of  the 
text  selected  for  the  homily.  Now  begin  the  real  written  homily. 
Lesser  adepts  do  not  at  once  write  the  homily,  but  merely  a  sort 
of  sketched  exegesis,  passage  by  passage,  or,  according  to  the 
particular  sort  of  pericope,  following  the  text  in  its  thoughts  para 
graph  by  paragraph.  In  the  beginning  the  homilist  should  here 
with  put  the  question,  not  timidly,  but  very  definitely:  What  could 
be  the  main  thought  of  the  chapter  in  the  mind  of  the  biblical  writer 
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and  of  the  Church  which  proposes  the  pericope?  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  these  thoughts  percolate  from  all  sides  into  a  full 
clearness.  The  elaboration  itself,  the  digging  and  excavation  of 
the  riches  of  the  text,  will  of  itself  constantly  increase  the  clear 
ness  of  the  main  thought.  The  more  we  have  penetrated  the 
spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  the  lighter  will  the  labor  become. 
Thus  the  homilist  should  note,  for  single  passages  possibly  not 
distantly  connected,  yet  proceeding  from  a  literal  sense,  the  sensus 
mysticus  and  accommodatus  cum  futulamento  in  re,  the  dogmatic, 
moral,  and  ascetic  thoughts  and  view-points,  according  to  the  cir 
cumstances,  the  person  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  note  short  appli 
cations  and  illustrations  of  all  the  circumstances  of  life  by  certain 
texts,  etc.  He  should  frequently  ask  himself:  What  is  contained 
in  this  dogmatic  idea  of  the  Bible?  In  that  sententious  word  of 
Christ?  Where  have  I  met,  elsewhere,  the  discovered  biblical  idea 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  what  connection  with  some  scholastic 
term  of  theology  or  in  some  manner  of  language  of  the  catechism? 
How  might  I  now  illustrate  the  scholastic  idea  or  the  sentence  of 
the  catechism  by  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture?  (Compare,  f.i., 
"grace"  and  the  biblical  word  "life,"  p.  88;  contrition  for  venial 
sins  and  the  biblical  saying:  "washing  of  the  feet,"  p.  363  sqq.) 
Am  not  I  and  are  not  my  people  in  the  same  condition  as  the  men 
of  the  Gospel  of  today,  literally  or  spiritually?  What  would  Jesus 
say  to  us,  how  treat  us  now  by  His  Gospel?  How  does  His  precious 
word  or  deed  strike  our  own  times?  Above  all,  however,  should 
he  permit  the  entire  work  to  be  dominated  by  the  question:  How 
can  I  bring  closely  home  to  my  people,  in  a  practical  manner  and 
according  to  their  needs,  that  which  has  just  been  read?  How 
bring  the  Saviour  Himself  to  them  through  the  Gospel  of  this 
day  in  a  divine  and  human  manner,  so  that  He  may  speak  that 
which  He  says  today,  in  the  midst  of  the  people  and  to  the  inmost 
souls  of  the  hearers?  Thus  should  the  homilist  proceed  in  his 
written  exegesis,  but  never  deviate  too  far  from  the  thought  of 
the  text;  he  should  explain  much  very  rapidly  and  briefly  (see 
above,  p.  231,  Excursus  II),  in  order  to  be  able  to  dwell  longer  upon 
the  main  event,  the  substantial  thought  or  the  central  point  (see 
p.  232),  and  exhaust  its  whole  contents.  He  should  ask  himself, 
finally:  Does  not  the  exegesis,  which  was  concluded  under  a  con 
stantly  consulted  commentary  or  with  the  notes  of  a  better  edition 
of  the  Bible  or  of  a  Life  of  Jesus,  urge  a  most  special  central  appli- 
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cation,  or  are  there  two  or  three  practical  substantial  thoughts  which 
control  the  whole  in  a  thematic  manner?  If  the  exegesis  is  com 
pleted  in  this  manner,  partly  by  way  of  sketches,  partly  more 
extensively,  f.i.,  on  flying  leaves,  then  the  homilist  ought  proceed 
to  the  final  elaboration  of  the  homily.  For  this  we  propose  the 
following  process: 

(c)  First  ascertain  whether  the  pericope  be  more  suitable  for 
an  exegesis,  passage  by  passage  (always  under  a  certain  unity  of 
thought  and  a  definitely  fixed  purpose)   (an  exegetic  homily),  or, 
better,  for  a  thematic  division,  the  points  of  which,  however,  are 
entirely  to  be  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  pericope  (a  thematic 
homily).     According  to  the  answer  of  this  question  the  elaboration 
for  the  one  or  other  method  should  be  begun. 

(d)  Next,  the  idea  of  the  aim  should  be  sharply  determined. 
Often  the  lively  conceived  and  perceived  intention  is  sufficient  to 
explain  to  the  people  the  scriptural  paragraph  in  a  true,  clear,  and 
warm  manner,  or  to  bring  Christ  Jesus  nearer  to  the  hearers,  so 
that  they  may  learn  to  know  the  Saviour  better.     To  this  is  added 
an  entire  concrete,  practical,  pastoral  thought  which,  in  a  latent 
manner,  animates  everything,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chain  of  thoughts 
flares  up  like  a  brilliant  light,  victoriously  and  overwhelmingly, 
with  all  its  practical  consequences.     (Compare  the  homilies  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom.) 

Now  the  last  written  elaboration  really  begins: 

(a)  by  eliminating  first  that  which  is  superfluous,  foreign  or 
possibly  artificial  in  the  exegesis,  that  which  dwells  too  long  on 
side-issues  of  the  composed  sketch.  Thus  a  refreshing  and  rapid 
stride  of  the  homily  is  prepared.  It  will  then  dwell,  in  the  appli 
cations,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  central  ones,  only  on  one  or 
two  marked  sentences.  It  will,  in  fact,  not  overburden  the  hearers 
with  applications.  Much  that  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  considered 
on  the  whole  only  accidental,  it  touches  in  a  mild  manner,  but 
spares  the  precious  time  for  the  main  purpose  and  for  the  sub 
stantial  thought  —  without  breaking  off  the  thread  of  a  strict 
combination ; 

(/3)  in  the  written  elaboration  that  should  be  gathered,  espe 
cially  that  which  relates  to  the  person  of  Christ,  in  lively,  fresh,  and 
concrete  lines,  and  should  be  presented  as  an  exegesis  of  those 
passages  of  scriptural  thoughts  which,  above  all  others,  draw  full 
attention  to  Christ  Himself; 
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(y)  in  this  exposition  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
important  dogmatic,  moral,  ascetic,  and  exegetic  parts.  Still,  the 
homilist  should  often  determine  to  dispense,  at  this  time,  with 
several  expositions,  in  favor  of  homilies  of  later  years.  The  reserved 
exegetic  sketches  will  then  form  a  thesaurus  ex  quo  paterfamilias 
profcrt  nova  el  vet  era. 

(8)  The  homilist  should  next  endeavor  to  form  the  entire 
exegesis  into  one  united  and  whole  picture. 

(e)  Finally,  he  should  select  for  a  connection  of  the  several 
points  of  the  thematic  homily,  or  for  the  peroration  of  the  exegetic 
homily,  some  transcendent  thought  as  a  fruitful  and  striking  central 
application. 

\Yc'  will  add  an  example  of  sketching  an  exegetic  homily,  but  will 
confine  ourselves  intentionally  therein  to  the  oft  neglected  literal  sense. 
Besides,  in  the  homiletic  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  liturgy 
we  have  made  a  great  selection  of  purely  exegetic  and  also  especially 
exegetic-thematic  suggestions  for  homilies. 

Exegetic  sketches  of  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  the  calming  of  the 
storm  at  sea.  (IV  Sunday  after  Epiph.  Text:  Matt.,  c.  8.) 

The  homilist  should  read  the  harmonized  Gospels  of  Matt.  8:  18, 
2^-27;  Mark  4:  35-40;  Luke  8:  22-25;  f.i.,  in  Lohmann-Cathrein: 
Vita  I).  X.  J.  Th.,  and  herewith  the  commentary  on  the  storm  at  sea 
by  Grimm  and  Meschler,  or  in  the  commentaries  of  Polzl  or  Schanz. 

Introduction.  No  other  introduction  ought  to  be  necessary  for  a 
Sunday  homily  than  a  kind  pastoral  introduction:  What  we  have  just 
read,  what  you  have  just  heard  with  your  own  ears  —  that  we  shall 
meditate  on  today  with  a  holy  attention.  Every  word,  every  deed  of 
Christ  is  more  than  gold  and  precious  jewels.  Let  us  follow  the  Gospel 
word  by  word.  If  the  homily  is  part  of  a  cycle  of  sermons  on  Christ,  in 
case  it  be  delivered  after  Epiphany  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  only 
after  Pentecost,  f.i.;  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  nations,  the  King  of  youth, 
the  King  of  marriage,  the  King  of  nature,  etc.,  then  the  introduction 
will  follow  from  the  cycle.  (Compare  hereon  pp.  236  sqq.,  238  sqq.,  I 
and  II,  240  sqq.,  III.) 

Homily.  Asccndcntc  Jcsu  in  navicnlam:  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
Another  day  of  the  richest  Messianic  labor  was  about  to  pass  away. 
Countless  people  had  Hocked  to  Christ  from  all  parts  and  they  still 
followed  Him  at  this  late  hour.  But  now  the  Saviour  wishes  to  rest, 
to  spend  a  quiet  hour  for  Himself  and  His  Apostles.  He  is  about  to 
enter  the  boat.  "Let  us  pass  over  to  the  other  side,"  He  says  to  His 
Apostles.  We  here  witness  a  lovely  picture  of  the  obedience  of  the 
disciples.  The  Apostles  leave  everything,  they  interrupt  their  activity 
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or  their  rest:  "And  they  take  Him  even  as  He  was  in  the  ship,  and 
departed."  Here,  in  passing,  a  serious  question  addresses  itself  to  our 
conscience:  Are  we  also  so  prompt  in  obeying,  whenever  a  command  of 
the  Lord  is  addressed  to  us,  either  through  the  Ten  Commandments  or 
through  an  urgent  call  of  duty?  whenever  religion  requires  a  sacrifice? 
or  the  love  of  neighbor?  Whenever  in  our  inmost  soul  we  feel  a  desire 
coming  from  Him,  or  some  incitement  to  perform  some  good  deed? 
(The  homilist  should  quickly  popularize  such  an  application  in  slowly 
and  emphatically  expressed  words  like  some  unexpected  momentary 
examination  of  conscience,  and  then  proceed  at  once  with  the  homiletic 
exegesis.)  But  let  us  follow  the  Apostolic  bark.  The  evening  is  quiet 
and  calm.  Seriously  and  majestically  the  mountain  peaks  of  Hittim 
look  down  upon  the  blue  deep.  The  last  solar  beams  of  the  day  are 
passing  away,  and  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun  are  playing  over  the  tide. 
All  is  quiet.1  Only  the  splashing  of  the  oars  interrupts  the  solemn  silence, 
whilst  the  fishermen's  bark  is  gliding  noiselessly  over  the  surface  of  the 
deep.  What  a  grand  picture!  The  boards  of  the  bark  carry  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  over  the  abyss  of  the  waters,  they  carry  His  kingdom,  the 
school  of  His  Apostles!  (taken  from  parallel  reports).  And  whilst  they 
thus  row  (Luke  8:  24),  Jesus  is  asleep.  They  had  placed  a  pillow  for 
Him  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  bark  (Matt:  4,  38).  There  He  rests.  All 
around  there  is  a  solemn  calm  in  nature,  and  the  Lord  of  nature  —  in 
the  form  of  a  man  —  is  asleep.  What  a  revelation  by  this  picture! 
Jesus  is  fatigued!  Tired,  He  sleeps  in  the  bark.  He  is  therefore  man, 
a  perfect  man  as  arc  we.  His  humanity  also —  for  such  is  the  will  of  God 
-  should  be  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  labor,  by  the  cross,  and  by 
care.  And  why  is  He  fatigued?  "Oporlet  me  cvangclizare:  quia  ideo 
missus  sum.  I  must  preach  the  Gospel,  for  this  I  am  sent."  Therefore 
He  moves  restlessly  from  place  to  place.  "I  am  come  to  bring  fire  upon 
this  earth,  and  what  do  I  desire  but  that  it  burn!"  And  thus  He  passes 
restlessly  through  the  world,  to  be  everywhere  the  light  of  the  world, 
not  to  extinguish  any  flickering  wick,  but  rather  to  fan  it  on,  that  it  too 
may  burn.  He  passes  by,  distributing  benefits  everywhere,  and  this 
made  Him  tired.  After  having  preached  to  the  masses  all  day  and 
having  healed  countless  numbers,  He  now  sleeps,  quietly  and  peacefully. 
Oh  happy  sea,  what  a  grand  burden  you  carry!  Thus  the  bark  glides 
silently  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  reach  before  the  break 
of  day  the  eastern  goal.  The  Messianic  school  is  at  rest.  And  who 
would  dare  disturb  the  Master,  when  He,  the  restless  one,  sleeps?  And 

1  Such  brief  natural  descriptions  should  not  be  mere  ornaments  of  speech.  They 
constitute  here  simply  a  closer  explanation  of  the  remarks  of  the  parallel  passages 
of  Mark  4:  35,  cum  scro  esset  factum  and  intend  to  bring  the  event  more  closely 
before  the  people.  They  should  always  be  merely  means  to  the  end. 
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the  school  rests  with  Him,  in  a  quiet  and  sacred  contemplation.  But 
let  us  listen  to  the  Gospel. 

El  cccc  motus  magnus  factus  cst  in  marl,  ita  ut  navicula  operiretur 
fludibus:  ipsc  vcro  dormiebat,  etc.  Suddenly  —  thus  the  Gospel  interrupts 
the  lovely  picture  —  a  storm  arises,  aye,  a  mighty  powerful  hurricane. 
(The  homilist  should  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  sudden  storms 
which  to  this  day  arise  and  are  feared  in  the  sea  of  Genesareth,  according 
to  Grimm,  Meschler,  Knecht,  and  other  reports  of  travelers.)  What  a 
contrast!  What  a  frightful  upheaval  of  the  sea!  The  disciples  engage 
all  their  forces.  But  the  waves  roll  over  the  bark  (Mark  4:  37).  It  is 
filled  with  water  (Mark  4:  37;  Matt.  8:  24).  They  are  in  danger  (Luke 
8:  23).  An  upheaval  of  the  sea,  but  also  an  upheaval  of  emotions  arises. 
The  Apostles  are  fearing  for  the  worst.  Like  a  nutshell  is  the  bark 
tossed  about:  the  directing  force  of  the  experienced  sailors  gives  way. 
The  waves  of  perplexity,  of  discouragement,  and  imperfection  over 
whelm  the  Apostolic  faith:  they  also  encounter  spiritual  danger.  A 
long  series  of  divine  miracles  and  grand  deeds  they  have  already  wit 
nessed  in  Jesus.  But  now  everything  is  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the 
waves.  Their  lives  and  the  life  of  their  Master  likewise  are  in  danger, 
so  they  think,  and  therewith  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  their 
whole  future.  They  express  this  fear  later,  most  simply,  by  crying  out: 
We  perish!  And  Jesus  sleeps  on  quietly,  though  His  omniscience  and 
His  omnipotence  are  awake  and  sec  and  direct  all  things.  But  the  sea 
becomes  constantly  more  stormy  —  distress  constantly  greater.  The 
bark,  over  which  mountains  of  waters  are  breaking,  is  filling  with  water. 
''Master,  we  perish,  does  it  not  concern  Thee?"  With  this  cry  of 
distress  they  timidly  awaken  Jesus,  when  divinity  could  never  be  sub 
merged  in  the  little  low-lying  waters  of  Genesareth. 

Et  dicit  cis  Jesus:  Quid  timidi  cstis,  etc.  And  Jesus  arose,  and  the 
hurricane  was  most  furious.  He  was  the  only  one  calm  amidst  the 
storm  of  the  sea  and  of  the  hearts.  A  double  commotion  surrounded 
Him.  As  teacher.  He  turns  first  to  the  storm  of  hearts,  which  interests 
Him  more  than  the  commotion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  He  speaks. 
"  \Yhy  arc  yc  fearful,  ye  of  little  faith .'  Where  is  your  faith?  Have  you 
no  faith?"1  Like  lightning  of  love  and  of  severity  at  the  same  time, 
the  word  of  Jesus  illumines  the  night  of  storm.  It  had  now  become  deep 
night  indeed.  They  had  set  out  late  in  the  evening.  You  see,  beloved 
brethren,  here  more  clearly  than  elsewhere  what  interests  the  Saviour 
most — faith.  It  may  storm  and  rage,  and  ruin  may  threaten  from  all 
sides:  He  first  asks  about  their  faith.  The  reckless  saying  is  often  heard: 
Faith  matters  little.  Christ  is  of  an  entirely  different  opinion.  Only 
after  having  been  solicitous  about  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  does  He 
1  Compare  the  parallel  passages. 
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turn  in  immeasurable  majesty  toward  the  storm  of  the  sea:  "He  rebuked 
the  wind  and  said  to  the  sea:  Peace,  be  still!"  Et facta  est  tranquillitas 
magna  —  thus  speaks  one  of  the  Evangelists.  (Mark  4:  39.)  A  mere 
word,  and  a  great  calm  ensued.  The  storm  suddenly  ceased,  the  air 
and  nature  became  quiet.  At  other  times  the  surging  sea  required  hours 
and  days  before  it  became  smoothened.  Now  there  lies  suddenly, 
where  but  a  moment  ago  the  hurricane  raged,  the  quiet  sea,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  before  the  astounded  Apostles.  A  moment  ago,  fully  conscious 
of  human  impotence,  they  were  a  prey  to  the  blindly  raging  forces  of 
nature;  now  upon  the  word  of  Jesus,  the  suddenly  tamed  sea  carries 
them  in  the  peaceful  bark  over  the  mirror-like  smoothed  surface.  But  with 
in  them  there  was  also  a  great  calm.  After  the  miracle  Jesus  probably  was 
silent  and  left  them  to  the  impression  and  the  motion  of  grace.  But  the 
deeds  of  Jesus  spoke  aloud,  mightily,  and  forcibly  to  them.  (The  homi- 
list  should  hasten  to  the  concluding  text  and  to  the  central  application.) 
Let  us  listen  to  the  Gospel: 

Porro  homines  mirati  sunt  dicentes:  Qualis  est  hie,  quia  venti  et  mare 
obediunt  ci?  The  Saviour  left  them  to  their  thoughts  and  emotions. 
The)'  rowed  toward  the  eastern  shore  at  the  dawning  of  the  morning. 
And  during  the  calm  of  this  morning  sail,  the  conscience  of  the 
Apostles  awakened.  From  the  depth  of  the  blushing  littleness  of 
their  faith  they  look  up  —  to  the  majesty  of  Jesus.  They  whisper 
to  each  other:  Who  is  this  that  both  wind  and  sea  obey  Him?  Possibly 
the  one  or  the  other  remembered  the  words  of  the  psalms  which  so 
often  praise  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  seas:  "  God  of  hosts,  who  is  like  unto 
Thee?  Thou  art  all-powerful,  oh  Lord.  .  .  .  They  have  seen  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  He  said  the  word  and  there 
arose  a  storm  of  wind;  and  the  waves  thereof  were  lifted  up.  They 
mount  to  the  heavens,  and  they  go  down  to  the  depths:  their  soul  pined 
away  with  evils.  They  were  troubled,  and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man: 
and  all  their  wisdom  was  swallowed  up.  And  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in 
their  affliction:  and  He  brought  them  out  of  their  distresses.  And  He 
turned  the  storm  into  a  breeze:  and  its  waves  were  still.  And  they 
rejoiced  because  they  were  still:  and  He  brought  them  to  the  haven 
which  they  wished  for."  (Psalm  106 :  25-30.)  In  these  series  of  thoughts 
the  Apostles  probably  were  engaged.  Thus  they  thought  of  God,  the 
Lord  of  the  sea  and  of  the  storms.  But  now  they  had  witnessed  it  with 
their  own  eyes,  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Who  a  few  moments  ago  slept 
as  the  son  of  man  in  the  bark,  with  one  word,  controlled  the  monstrous 
power  of  the  sea  and  changed  the  storm  suddenly  into  a  great  calm.  Who 
is  this,  therefore?  The  clear,  noble,  unsophisticated  reason  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge:  Here  is  more  than  mere  human  power;  more  than  mere 
man.  And  grace  sent  to  the  interrogating  and  seeking  human  reason 
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its  rays  in  order  that  the  Apostles  might  perceive  still  greater  and  divine 
things  in  Jesus,  which  flesh  and  blood  could  not  reveal  to  them.  Who 
is  this?  Is  He  not  God  Himself,  the  Son  of  God?  From  all  sides  there 
awaken  now  the  grandest  reminiscences  in  the  souls  of  the  Apostles,  of 
things  they  had  witnessed  with  and  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  Cana 
He  had  changed  water  into  wine  before  their  own  eyes,  and  they  were 
forced  to  acknowledge:  He  is  the  Lord  and  the  King  of  nature.  Astounded 
they  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  when  He  drove,  with  a  mysterious 
power,  the  buyers  and  vendors  from  the  temple:  overturned  Mammon 
creaked  under  His  feet,  and  no  one  dared  to  oppose  the  sacred  power 
which  was  there  manifested:  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Temple.  In  Caphar- 
naum  they  witnessed  the  exorcism  of  an  evil  spirit  who.  screaming  in  a 
loud  voice,  made  his  exit  from  one  possessed.  Who  is  this?  Is  He  not, 
so  to  speak,  the  Master  of  hell?  And  on  the  same  day,  after  the  sun  had 
set  and  all  Capharnaum  was  gathered  before  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  Simon  in  which  Jesus  sojourned,  they  experienced,  until  deep  into 
the  night,  a  whole  scries  of  miracles.  When  long  ago  the  light  of  day  had 
been  extinguished,  the  sun  of  omnipotence  and  of  love  still  worked  on. 
Who  is  He?  they  well  might  ask.  Is  He  not  the  Messiah,  Who  has  taken 
our  weaknesses  upon  Himself  and  has  borne  our  infirmities?  And  once 
before,  on  this  very  sea  where  they  had  just  witnessed  this  grandiose 
act,  the  same  Jesus,  after  they  had  labored  all  the  night  in  vain,  sent  an 
immense  booty  of  fishes  into  their  nets.  Then  fear  overwhelmed  Peter 
and  all  that  were  with  him,  and  when  the  quiet  bark  stood  lonely  upon 
the  crest  of  the  sea  of  Genesareth,  Peter,  like  one  crushed  by  the  great 
draught  of  fishes,  broke  down  and  cried  out:  "Lord,  depart  from  me,  I 
am  a  sinful  man."  And  now  the  impression  of  then  and  now  coalesced 
into  one  great  picture:  Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  the  sea,  of  the  depths  and  of 
the  storm.  And  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  they  witnessed  Jesus 
saying  to  one  possessed:  "  I  will,  be  thou  made  clean,"  and  he  was  made 
clean;  how  He  suddenly  restored  the  health  of  one  who,  for  thirty-eight 
years,  had  suffered,  and  then  engaged  about  this  cure  in  a  victorious 
dispute  with  the  pharisees.  He  is  the  Lord  over  sickness  and  distress. 
They  had  also  then  experienced  how  He  had  revealed  Himself,  in  a 
dispute  with  the  pharisees,  as  a  reader  of  hearts,  and  had  proclaimed 
Himself  against  the  narrowmindedness  of  the  pharisee,  the  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath.  They  had  listened  one  day  to  His  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  conviction  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Him  the  Lord  of  language 
and  of  minds  as  no  other  ever  was,  that  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  power. 
And  when  shortly  thereafter  the  Captain  of  Capharnaum  paid  Him 
homage  as  the  commander  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  the  humble  Jesus 
accepted  the  homage  and  loudly  praised  the  faith  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
then  their  faith  also  shot  forth  new  green  branches.  Shortly  after  this 
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they  witnessed  the  grandest  thing  that  could  possibly  happen.  An 
unpretentious  crowd  followed  the  mysterious  Master  over  the  land. 
There,  before  the  gates  of  Nairn,  they  met  a  funeral  procession.  And 
Jesus  steps  before  the  bier,  and  with  an  almighty  word  He  robs  death 
of  its  prey,  and  restores  to  the  sorrowing  widow  her  only  son,  now  alive 
again.  Who  is  He?  The  Lord  of  death.  Surprise,  consternation,  fear 
and  astonishment,  joy  and  jubilation  went  forth  from  Nairn  through 
the  whole  of  Israel,  as  just  so  many  messengers  of  Jesus  and  of  faith. 
But  they  rapped  most  loudly  at  the  souls  of  the  Apostles.  Aye,  brethren, 
enter  you  into  the  disposition  of  the  Apostles  as  though  you  personally 
had  witnessed  all  this.  The  most  frightful  and  the  most  powerful  on 
earth,  against  which  man  is  absolutely  impotent,  the  raging  storm  at 
sea  and  the  all-conquering  death,  Jesus  conquers  by  His  own  power. 
Who  is  this?  From  all  sides  the  Apostles  receive  the  answer:  The  Lord 
of  nature,  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  Lord  of  the  minds  of  men,  the  Lord 
of  sickness  and  of  misery,  the  King  of  the  sea  and  of  hearts,  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  hell,  the  Lord  of  death,  the  Lord  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
elements  and  of  emotions.  All  this  may  have  loomed  up  during  the 
quiet  hours  of  night  and  of  morning  before  the  souls  of  the  Apostles. 
They  had  just  experienced  the  frightful  storm  —  at  one  word  of  Jesus, 
there  is  a  sudden  calm.  Brethren,  what  is  all  this?  What  does  this 
day's  Gospel  show  us?  Jesus'  school  of  faith.  Thus  Jesus  instructed 
His  own  in  faith,  in  the  unshakable  faith  in  His  divinity. 

The  bark  in  the  meantime  winds  its  course  toward  the  eastern  shore, 
and  the  first  morning  light  salutes  from  the  heavens.  But  in  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles  another  rising  of  the  sun  took  place,  the  rising  of  the  sun 
of  faith  in  Thee,  oh  Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God!  But 
their  school  was  far  from  being  closed.  On  the  shore  beyond  they  were 
still  to  witness  a  new  grand  deed  of  the  Lord:  And  thus  it  continued 
until  the  day  that  Peter,  forced  by  the  grace  of  God,  acknowledged 
loudly  and  cheerfully:  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
Then  the  Saviour  said  to  him:  Not  flesh  and  blood  hath  revealed  this 
to  thee,  but  my  Father  Who  is  in  heaven.  He  would  say:  all  that  hath 
been  witnessed  and  the  whole  school  would  be  in  vain,  without  the 
powerful  grace  of  God.  But  we  will  interrupt  our  meditation  here,  and 
in  conclusion  return  to  ourselves  for  a  few  moments. 

Brethren,  n'hat  is  the  Gospel  for  us?  What  demand  does  it  make 
upon  us?  For  you  also  it  is  a  school  of  faith.  You  believe  in  Christ 
Jesus.  You  say  to  Him:  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  God  Himself,  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

But  the  Gospel  of  this  day  would  strengthen  your  faith,  make  it  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  courageous  and  joyful. 

Behold,  oh  Catholics!    all  that  the  Apostles  have  experienced  you 
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also  have.  Plain,  faithful  eye-witnesses,  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  proclaimed  it  to  all  the  world,  recorded  in  the  Gospels  what  Jesus 
hath  done.  Thousands  have  given  their  blood  in  testimony  thereof. 
No  storm,  no  criticism  was  able  to  sweep  away  or  destroy  the  sermons  of 
the  Apostles  and  of  their  successors  —  the  Holy  Gospels.  As  firm  as  a 
rock  is  the  truth:  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Catholic  people!  Which  is  the  most  important  religious  truth? 
Precisely  this:  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  —  God  Himself.  Of  His  own 
power,  as  you  have  seen  today,  He  is -the  Lord  of  nature,  the  Lord  of 
the  temple,  the  Lord  over  sickness  and  misery,  the  Lord  over  hell  and 
over  death,  the  Lord  of  the  storms  of  the  sea  and  of  hearts.  And  this 
same  Lord,  Who  today  silenced  the  storm  of  the  sea,  succumbed  on 
Good  Friday  apparently  under  the  storm  of  persecution.  But  on 
Easter  morning  He  silenced  the  storm  which  hell  and  His  enemies  had 
provoked  against  Him.  As  the  Risen  One  He  ascended  alive,  glorified 
through  the  stone  of  the  grave:  I  am  the  Lord,  I  am  the  conqueror! 
Alleluia! 

Brethren,  this  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  the 
Gospel  of  this  day:  Who  is  this,  Who  commands  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  and  they  obey  Him?  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
This  we  cry  out  with  our  whole  soul.  This  is  the  first,  the  deepest 
thought  of  our  holy  religion. 

There  are  likewise  storms,  and  very  vehement  storms,  in  our  lives. 
Today  I  am  thinking,  above  all,  of  the  battle  against  faith.  Who  can 
save  us  in  this  conflict?  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Wherever  your  holy  Catholic  faith  may  be  attacked,  minimized, 
made  odious,  warred  or  stormed  against,  there  remember  Jesus.  The 
same  Jesus  who  stilled  the  storm  of  the  sea  in  today's  Gospel,  whose 
words  the  sea  and  its  waves  obey,  this  Jesus,  Who  is  the  Lord  of  the  sea 
and  of  hearts,  of  death  and  of  hell,  this  same  Jesus  says  to  us:  "Have  ye 
faith?"  "He  who  believes  not  is  already  condemned."  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  He  has  established  our  holy  religion.  He  is  the  supreme 
expert  in  religion:  hear  ye  Him.  He  is  also  powerful  enough  to  com 
mand  silence  to  the  attacks  against  faith,  and  "there  shall  be  a  great 
calm."  But,  if  the  very  storms  obey  Him,  is  it  not  an  unutterable 
shame  that  men  will  not  believe  in  Him?  will  not  obey  Him? 

The  same  Jesus  Whom  the  storms  and  the  sea  obey,  hath  said  to 
the  Apostles  gathered  around  Peter  and  to  their  successors:  "I  am  the 
truth :  I  shall  abide  with  you  all  days  even  to  the  very  consummation  of 
the  world."  "I  shall  send  you  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  He  will  teach  you 
all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind,  whatsoever  I  have  said  to 
you."  And  to  Peter,  the  first  Pope,  He  said:  "Feed  My  lambs,  feed 
My  sheep,  i.e.,  guide  and  govern  the  ordinary  faithful:  guide  and  govern 
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also  the  sheep  who  precede  them:  the  Apostles,  the  bishops,  the  priests, 
the  shepherds  of  the  Church.  Back  of  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  stands 
Christ,  before  Whom  the  storm,  death,  and  even  hell  flee.  Our  faith 
is,  therefore,  no  mere  human  work,  our  Church  not  the  work  of  men. 
We  know,  therefore,  where  Christ  is:  There  where  the  Church  is,  there 
is  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God;  there  is  His  ship.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  an 
honor  to  hear  the  Church?  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  keep  her  commandments? 
Every  doctrine  of  the  Church,  every  precept  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  a 
ray,  a  word  from  Christ.  For  Jesus'  sake  you  are  a  Catholic.  For 
Jesus'  sake  you  maintain  the  doctrines  of  faith.  For  the  sake  of  Jesus, 
Who  in  this  day's  Gospel  tamed  by  His  all-powerful  word  the  convulsions 
of  the  sea,  you  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  and  the  days  of  your  confession 
and  communions.  And  if  you  are  not  in  Catholic  company,  or  amongst 
men  who  battle  against  religion,  look  up  solely  to  Jesus.  Call  on  Him 
and  say:  Thou  alone  canst  save  me!  Without  Thee  I  perish!  Then, 
fulfil  your  Catholic  duty.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  Whom  today  we  have 
learned  to  know  better,  hath  imposed  it  upon  us.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  holy  religion.  For  Jesus'  sake  I  believe, 
I  lead  a  Christian  life,  I  draw  grace  from  the  sacraments.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances  of  my  life,  will  I  ever  permit  myself,  through  any 
storm  of  persecution  or  of  mockery,  to  be  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  her  precepts  and  graces,  because  I  will  not  be  ever  sepa 
rated  from  Christ  Jesus.  Jesus  is  stronger,  greater  than  all  human 
power,  more  powerful  than  all  nature,  mightier  than  death  and  hell. 
Let  us  conclude  our  Sunday's  meditation  with  this  one  thought:  We 
have  cheerfully  believed  and  acknowledged  once  more  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God.  And  no  power  on  earth,  no  storm  from  without  or  within, 
will  ever  separate  us  from  Jesus  and  from  the  Church  founded  by  Him. 
Amen. 

Here  we  have  already  organically  combined  exegesis  and  application, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  that  several  parallel  thoughts  were  merely  pre 
sented  as  a  selection.  It  remains  now  only  to  eliminate  whatever  might 
be  omitted  or  postponed  in  regard  to  time  and  circumstances. 

COROLLARY  I.  The  homily  might  otherwise  be  presented  in  a  the 
matic  manner,  f.i.,  I.  Jesus  fatigued.  II.  Jesus  all-powerful,  or:  I. 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  man.  II.  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  Or  (according  to 
Meschler) :  I.  The  crossing.  II.  The  storm  and  its  silencing.  III. 
Consequences  of  the  silencing.  Or:  I.  In  the  storm.  II.  After  the 
storm. 

Finally,  the  symbolical  and  typical  significance  of  the  storm  of  the 
Church  or  the  storms  of  the  life  of  the  individual  present  a  rich  field  for 
central  applications.  The  following  might,  f.i.,  be  thematic  sketches 
from  this  point  of  view:  I.  The  literal  sense.  II.  The  spiritual  sense 
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of  today's  Gospel.  Or:  I.  The  apostolic  bark  in  the  storm.  II.  The 
ecclesiastical  ship  in  the  storm.  Or:  I.  The  disciples  in  the  storm  on 
the  sea  of  Genesareth.  II.  We  in  the  storm  of  this  life.  (See  above, 
p.  236.) 

The  liturgical  sermons  as  practical  explanations  of  the  liturgical  service, 
formularies,  and  ceremonies  arc,  in  a  certain  sense,  cxegclic  sermons.  Often 
they  form  themselves  into  real  homilies,  and  oftentimes  also  into  dog 
matic-ascetic  sermons.  We  refer  here  to  our  extensive  explanations  on 
pp.  55-65:  The  liturgy  and  the  selection  of  a  subject;  and  also  to  all 
paragraphs  on  the  ecclesiastical  year,  from  pp.  169-570.  There  the 
scriptural  homily  was  very  extensively  considered,  and  also  the  very  close 
connection  between  the  scriptural  and  the  liturgical  homily. 


CHAPTER  II 

§i.   DISTINCTIONS  ARISING  FROM  THE  OCCASIONS 
OF  SERMONS 

These  distinctions  are  connected  partly  with  the  former  dis 
tinctions,  and  partly  they  group  sermons  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
It  is  evident  that  the  actual  occasion  is  closely  connected  with, 
or  at  least  strongly  influences  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  Never 
theless,  we  must  not  deny  a  justification  for  a  division  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  manifold  motives  and  occasions  of  sermons, 
especially  so  if  such  distinctions  do  not  control  the  entire  homi- 
letics,  but  intend  to  comprise  only  certain  practical  rules  and 
methods  under  well-ordered  points  of  view.  After  having  con 
sidered,  in  the  homiletic  development  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  and  of  the  principal  themes,  the  same  field 
of  thoughts  from  all  sides  and  in  their  inner  connection  theoret 
ically  and  practically,  we  shall  add  several  supplements  which 
consider  specifically  the  singularity  of  the  occasions  of  sermons. 
In  regard  to  the  motives  and  occasions  we  may  distinguish: 

1.  Sunday  sermons. 

2.  Sermons  for  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Sermons  for  the  other  feasts  of  the  Lord. 

4.  Sermons  for  the  occasions  of  various  times  and  devotions. 

5.  Sermons  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

6.  Sermons  on  the  saints. 

7.  Occasional  sermons  in  a  more  limited  sense. 

Of  the  groups  from  1-6  we  have  treated  rather  extensively,  in 
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a  theoretic  and  practical  manner,  in  the  development  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  year.  There  remain  some  more  extensive  supplements  for 
the  groups  6  and  7. 

§  2.   SERMONS  FOR  THE  FEASTS  OF  SAINTS 

I.  Sermons  on  the  Blessed  Virgin.     The  sermons  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  excel  in  significance  and  fruitfulness,  but  also  in  difficulty 
all  other  sermons  on  the  saints.     We  refer,  in  regard  to  this  most 
important  and  fruitful  form  of  sermons,  to  our  exposition  of  ser 
mons  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  treatise  on  the  principal  themes 
of  sermons,  p.  673. 

II .  Sermons  on  saints  in  general.     The  sermons  on  saints,  on 
the  feasts  of  saints,  are  either: 

(a)  Panegyrics  in  the  more  limited  sense.  Their  theme  is  the 
heroic  greatness  of  the  saints  in  general  and  in  particular.  Their 
human  and  Christian  life,  with  all  its  directions,  changes,  and 
progress,  with  its  conflicts  and  wrestling  after  perfection  is  mir 
rored  in  such  addresses  in  a  grand  climax.  The  preacher  must 
understand  how  to  depict  the  heroic  degree  of  their  virtue  and 
activity  in  a  mighty  and  a  touching  manner,  and  to  form  it,  as  it 
were,  into  an  exalted  hymn:  "The  Lord  is  admirable  in  His  saints." 
(Ps.  67:  36.)  And  yet,  the  panegyrist  must  know  how  to  present 
to  the  people  the  human  side  of  the  saints,  not  only  their  extraor 
dinary  deeds,  but  he  must  also  make  their  ordinary  virtues,  their 
quiet  fulfilment  of  duty,  their  fidelity  in  small  things  the  subject 
of  his  praise. 

Thus  will  the  homilist  attain  a  double  service :  He  will  show  the 
greatness  of  God  and  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Church 
through  the  saints,  and,  besides,  he  will  point  all  classes  and  con 
ditions  to  ideals,  who  walk  before  them  like  illuminating  and  guid 
ing  stars  on  the  way  to  the  imitation  of  Christ:  "If  such  and  such 
could  do  this,  why  not  we?  "  (Augustin.) 

Deep  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  thoughts  on  this  con 
ception  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  especially  also  on  the  union  of 
the  saints  with  Christ,  Who  continues  to  live  and  to  operate  in 
them,  are  found  in  Weiss,  Apologie,  V.  B.,  also  in  Meschler,  Life 
of  Jesus,  II.  vol.,  "The  saints  of  the  Church  and  Christ"  -and 
"Pentecostal  gift,"  chaps.  23  and  24,  "The  saints"  — "Perfection." 
(Compare  also,  Hettinger,  Aphorismen,  XXI.  "Besondere  Arten 
der  geistlichen  Rede.") 
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Panegyrics,  in  the  limited  sense,  are  better  adapted  to  attain 
mighty  combined  effects.  This  is  the  so-called  Italian  method  of 
sermons  on  the  feasts  of  the  saints.  It  may  operate  fruitfully  and 
exaltingly,  but  it  is  more  difficult  and  easily  degenerates  into  mere 
pathetic  declamation.  For  a  less  gifted  speaker  this  method  is 
full  of  dangers.  Moreover,  this  method  is  generally  less  adapted 
to  our  (German)  manner  of  speech.  The  sermon  on  the  feasts  of 
saints  may  also  be: 

(b)  Moral  and  model  sermons.  They  emphasize  a  principal 
virtue,  or  several  virtues  of  the  saints  under  a  common  point  of 
view.  Example:  Bourdaloue,  on  Meekness,  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  I.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  conquered 
heresy  through  his  meekness.  II.  Through  the  unction  of  his 
meekness  he  restored  the  fear  of  God  within  the  Church.  —  The 
preacher  can  treat,  to  a  great  advantage,  the  characteristic  virtue 
of  a  saint,  if  he  guard  himself  herein  as  much  against  far-fetched 
moralization  as  against  the  mere  relating  of  the  mode  of  presen 
tation  exhibited  by  chronicle  writers.  It  may  at  times  be  very 
happily  and  fruitfully  shown  how  some  one  principle  or  other,  car 
ried  out  in  a  real  and  constant  manner  in  life,  has  really  made  the 
saints  what  they  are.  Every  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  capable  of 
making  a  saint.  (The  power  of  a  great  thought.)  In  many  themes 
the  Saviour  is  first  shown  to  great  advantage,  His  principles  or  a 
sketch  of  His  life  (first  part),  then  the  saint,  who  carried  out  in 
himself  this  principle  or  followed  the  example  of  Christ  (second 
part.  Compare  above:  Moral  sermon).  This  second  method  is 
called  after  their  models  and  promoters  —  the  French  method. 
Both  methods  may  often  be  happily  combined. 

If  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  a  saint,  then  the  homilist  should 
gather  the  little  under  a  striking  typical  thought  and  subject,  or 
he  should  select  a  theme  from  the  general  character  of  the  respective 
saint  (Apostle,  martyr,  confessor).  Not  infrequently  does  a  feast- 
day  afford  an  opportunity  to  present  the  significance  of  some  virtue 
in  a  substantial  and  practical  manner  (faith,  self-denial,  the  love 
of  the  cross,  simplicity,  fidelity  to  vocation,  etc.).  At  other  times 
the  preacher  might  select,  with  abundant  beneficial  results,  any 
dogmatic  thought  for  which  the  saint  battled,  or  which  controlled 
his  whole  life  or  activity.  On  some  other  occasion  he  might  select 
as  subject  the  essence  and  substance  of  any  ecclesiastical  institu 
tion,  for  which  the  saint  was  active,  f.i.,  in  connection  with  the 
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feast  of  the  founder  of  some  great  order  or  of  some  religious  saint: 
What  significance  have  orders  for  the  religious  and  for  the  secular 
people?  After  the  preacher  has  spoken,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  on  the  Christian  perfection  of  all  classes  and  then  on  the 
state  of  perfection  in  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  and 
has  thus  developed  the  significance  of  monasteries  for  the  religious 

-  qui.  potest  caper e  capiat  —  he  might  treat  the  second  question, 
possibly  under  the  view-point:  Monasteries  instruct  the  \vorld, 
they  benefit  the  world.  The  doctrines  which  monasteries  teach 
the  wrorld  are:  There  is  an  eternity  —  a  kingdom  of  God:  "What 
will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  immortal 
soul."  Without  Christ  you  can  accomplish  nothing  for  eternity 

-  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  (this  thought  con 
cerns  you  also),  etc.  Monasteries  do  not  proclaim  to  all:  Go, 
leave  all  thou  hast,  —  but  they  preach  to  all:  "there  is  an  eternity: 
intrate  per  angustam  portam,  quid  lata  est  porta,  et  spatiosa  via  est, 
quae  ducit  ad  pcrditionem,  et  miilti  sunt,  qui  intrant  per  earn:  et 
pauci  sunt,  qui  invenerint  cam."  (Matt.  7:  13,  14.)  The  use  of 
monasteries  for  the  people  of  the  world :  Their  prayer  benefits  the 
world.  Again,  their  good  works  benefit  the  world.  Often  they 
are  the  homes  of  great  saints,  the  birthplace  of  great  thoughts, 
where  thousands  have  found  their  rest  and  happiness.  From  many 
monasteries  religion,  culture,  morality,  art,  and  science  went  forth 
into  the  wide  world. 

Though  in  the  history  of  the  one  or  other  monastery  there  were 
times  of  decay,  though  human  weaknesses,  faults,  and  sins  were 
able  to  creep  into  monasteries  —  the  sacred,  the  grand,  the  graces, 
the  blessings,  the  examples  which  went  and  go  forth  from  monas 
teries,  far  outweigh  all  else.  In  such  a  train  of  thoughts  the  char 
acter  of  the  celebrated  religious  saint  should  be  painted,  or  the 
history  of  the  order  established  by  him.  The  spirit  of  Christ 
within  it  should  be  shown,  the  fulfilment  of  certain  thoughts  and 
principles  of  Christ,  etc.  Often  the  confraternity,  of  which  the 
saint  is  patron,  or  the  special  relations  of  the  saint  with  the  parish, 
with  the  various  classes  and  conditions  of  the  population,  give  the 
preacher  suitable  thoughts.  Often  there  exist  unique  relations 
between  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  definite  principles  of  faith  or 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  (Martyrdom  and  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
cf.  Laachenstimmen,  1894.) 

Great  wealth  of  most  fruitful  thoughts  is  contained  in  the  mis- 
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sal  and  the  breviary,  in  the  entire  office  of  the  proprium  and  of  the 
commune  sanctorum.  The  lessons,  however,  of  the  second  nocturn 
require  critical  examination.  The  preacher  ought  study,  meditate 
on,  and  compare,  f.i.,  in  the  missal  and  office  of  the  breviary,  sev 
eral  feasts  of  the  saints.  The  richness  of  thoughts,  of  points  of 
view,  of  emotions,  and  applications  which  offer  themselves  will  be 
really  astounding.  We  refer  especially  to  the  feasts  of  St.  Agnes, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Monica,  St.  Philipp  Neri,  Aloysius,  John  the  Bap 
tist,  Peter  and  Paul,  Camillus  de  Lellis,  Jerome  Aemilianus,  Vin 
cent  de  Paul,  Laurence,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Stanislaus  Kostka,  etc. 

Good  descriptions  of  saints  and  entire  collections  of  the  lives  of 
saints  render  herein  much  service.  (Compare  the  smaller  works 
of  the  Bollandists,  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  "Legenden" 
of  Alban  Stolz,  P.  Otto  Bitschnau,  P.  Theodosius  Florentini,  etc.; 
compare  also  striking  articles  in  encyclopedias  on  celebrated  saints. 
Splendid  material  is  likewise  furnished  by  greater  and  more  exten 
sive  ecclesiastical  histories.) 

Among  the  more  recent  sermon  books  the  following,  especially, 
contain  prominent  panegyrics  of  saints:  Bishop  Sailer  on  Poly- 
carp,  Augustin,  Xorbert;  especially  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Mac- 
earthy,  Segneri,  Wurz  (very  rich),  Tschupik,  Schneller,  Tribbles, 
Gretsch,  Foerster,  Colmar,  and  many  others. 

§  3.   OCCASIONAL  SERMONS 

Occasional  sermons  are  developed  in  extremely  manifold  ways. 
For  them  there  are  not  only  many  purely  religious  occasions,  like 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  blessings, 
burials,  first  mass  celebrations,  but  also  occasionally  others,  in 
themselves  merely  profane  occasions  which,  however,  are  easily 
transformed  into  some  religious  celebration,  and  should  be  cele 
brated  (f.i.,  the  blessing  of  banners,  of  public  buildings,  of  ships, 
railroads,  patriotic  celebrations  and  popular  feasts,  feasts  of  socie 
ties,  etc.).  Good  occasional  sermons  may  become  very  fruitful. 

1.  In  all  the  events  which  give  an  incentive  to  an  occasional 
sermon   seek  a  truth  worthy  the  Apostolic  word  and  interesting 
to  the  hearers,  a  homiletic  side  and  unfold  it.     But  these  higher 
ideas  must  be  occasioned  by  the  object  itself,  and  not  produced  in 
an  unnatural  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  This  precaution  is  especially  binding  in  regard  to  the  union 
between  the  more  sublime  and  supernatural  in  subjects  which  are 
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entirely  and  principally  rooted  in  profane  life,  f.i.,  at  the  opening 
of  railroads,  of  patriotic  rifle  matches,  etc.1 

3.  The  occasional  sermon  demands,  above  all,  oratorical  tact 
in  regard  to  the  spirit,  the  tone,  the  character,  and  circumstances. 
It  is  a  real  touchstone  of  oratorical  talent. 

A  real  source  of  casual  sermons,  that  ought  to  be  considered,  is 
the  Rituale  Romanum  with  its  many  blessings  and  consecrations, 
even  of  profane  objects  and  occasions.  The  striking  formularies 
often  combine,  in  a  surprising  and  unctious  manner,  sensible  and 
intellectual,  natural  and  supernatural,  profane  and  religious  points 
of  importance.  (Compare,  with  all  this,  formerly  developed  trains 
of  thoughts,  f.i.,  pp.  73,  74;  pp.  103-105;  pp.  545-554;  PP-  628-629.) 

We  will  here  insert  an  example  which  grew  out  of  a  unique  occa 
sion,  and  which  may  be  well  adapted  to  illustrate  our  conception 
of  the  occasional  sermon  from  one  view-point  or  other. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Catholic  service,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the 
confederated  Helvetian  rifle  match  in  Lucern,  ipoi.2 

BELOVED  CONFEDERATES: 

The  lovely,  and  to  you  most  dear,  word  "  confederates,"  which  I 
have  just  uttered  within  these  holy  walls,  points  mainly  upwards. 
Oaths  unite  us  to  God,  call  on  God  as  a  witness  and  as  the  protector  of 
truth  and  fidelity.  Through  an  oath  man  soars  above  himself  and  his 
equals.  Aye,  the  oath  hastens  outward,  from  earthly  ranges  up  to 
God  Himself.  Our  name  of  honor,  therefore,  cries  aloud  over  valley 
and  Alps;  God  is,  in  a  higher  sense,  the  first  almighty  confederate3  in 
the  land  of  the  Swiss,  He  Who  binds  us  by  oath.  And,  if  "  God  is  with 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 

The  confederates  are  noble  men,  men  of  honor,  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  who,  sprung  from  the  divine  and  native  root,  grew  up  in  the  solar 
rays  of  the  divine  protection  of  might. 

Therefore,  dearly  beloved  Helvetian  marksmen,  whilst  your  patri 
otic  work  and  feast  is  being  interrupted  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  listen  to  a  few  words  on  this  divine  and  human  confedera 
tion. 

When  in  the  dim  dark  of  primeval  times,  after  the  first  almighty 
deed  of  creation,  amidst  the  breezes  of  the  springtime  of  the  world,  and 

1  In  Switzerland  a  common  occurrence.      (Note  of  translator.) 

2  Delivered  by  Prof.  Meyenberg,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  Sunday,  July  7, 
1901 

3  We  use  this  word,  in  a  wide  sense,  of  the  divine  active  relation  to  him  who  takes 
the  oath. 
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amidst  frightful  catastrophes,  when  the  universe  built  itself  up,  when 
the  primeval  mountains  arose  out  of  chaos  and  the  gigantic  dome  of 
Switzerland  towered  on  high,  whilst  the  morning  stars  chanted  the  song 
of  jubilation  to  their  creator,  and  the  lirst  solar  rays  kissed  this  land  as 
God's  gem,  then,  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over 
the  waters,  creating  and  forming.  And  He  saw  that  it  was  good,  and 
very  good,  and  He  blessed  our  land.  This  is  the  lirst  covenant  of  the 
Almighty  with  our  country,  when  no  human  heart  beat  in  its  valleys. 
And  ever  since  then  the  thunders  of  the  avalanche,  the  red  glow  on  our 
snow-clad  mountains,  the  divine  ramparts  of  our  hills,  and  the  fruitful 
pastures  of  our  valleys  cry  aloud  and  mightily:  There  is  a  God.  Aye, 
louder  and  more  mighty  than  anywhere  else  is  the  cry  in  the  land  of  the 
Swiss.  The  Almighty  has  His  master-work  —  if  such  an  expression  be 
permissible  —  buried  in  our  own  beautiful  land.  Loudly  does  the  work 
praise  the  divine  Master.  What  is  our  land  in  the  midst  of  Europe? 
An  Helvetian  hymn  to  the  Almighty.  Therefore,  be  devoted  to  Him, 
ye  Swiss,  and  be  ye  faithful!  God  is  the  great  almighty  confederate, 
Who  bound  our  land  by  an  oath  when  He  founded  our  hills. 

But  more  fondly  still  and  more  splendidly  didst  Thou,  Oh  Almighty 
Holy  Spirit,  hover  over  the  waves  of  another,  a  second  creation  in  the 
land  of  the  Swiss.  Then  were  formed  not  only  the  granite  pillars  of 
country,  not  only  did  the  dead  masses  and  layers  of  our  mountains  form 
themselves  according  to  the  wise  laws  of  the  Creator,  clashing  and  crash 
ing  in  and  over  each  other  —  No!  Living,  noble  men,  our  forbears  of 
Brunnen  and  Ruetli  sunk  the  foundation  of  our  liberty,  of  our  constitu 
tion,  of  our  country  in  Brunnen  and  on  the  Ruetli,  deep  into  the  ground 
of  the  Swiss.  We  cannot  commemorate  the  natal  day  of  our  country 
without  thinking  of  these  exalted  men  who,  over  the  cradle  of  the  Hel 
vetian  covenant,  when  the  favored  child  of  liberty  breathed  the  first 
breath  of  its  life,  raised  hand  and  heart  in  holy  oath  to  God.  Their 
confederation  originated  with  God,  they  soared  beyond  themselves  in 
their  sacred  oath,  and  cast  the  anchor  of  their  hope  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  veil,  as  the  Apostle  says,  until  it  took  an  inextricable  hold  at  the 
throne  of  God.  What  the  founders  of  our  covenant  carried  within  their 
hearts  —  ancient  parchments  and  documents,  which  we  have  inherited, 
relate. 

The  ancient  letter  of  the  confederation  of  1291  begins  with  the 
words:  "In  nomine  Domini"  -  In  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  it  con 
cludes  in  this  glorious  sentence:  "Concedente  Domino,"  With  "God's 
help."  Aye,  with  God's  help  these  principles  shall  last,  for  the  common 
good,  eternally.  The  old  parchment  names  —  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,  as  the  alpha  and  the  omega  —  God  as  the  first  almighty  confed 
erate  of  the  land.  Swiss  sharpshooters!  was  that  not  a  good  aim?  was 
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that  anchor  not  well  planted,  when  our  Ship  of  State  sailed  out  into  the 
history  of  the  world? 

Confederates!  Tomorrow  is  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Ulrich,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Sempach,  when  we  shall  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  Sempach  and  in  the  votive  church  of 
the  court.  In  Sempach  the  divine  confederation  showed  itself  in  a 
marvelous  manner.  You  know  the  order  of  the  battle  of  the  old  Swiss. 
You  know  the  splendid  command  of  their  leaders  and  those  touching 
reports  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  battle  which  are  recorded:  "Kneel  for 
prayer."  And  they  knelt  with  outstretched  arms  and  appealed  to  the 
Almighty  in  great  earnestness  —  oftentimes  amid  the  mockery  and 
ridicule  of  the  enemy's  camp.  You  know  the  street  of  liberty  in  which 
the  victors  of  Sempach  marched.  I  only  need  to  connect  the  names  of 
Sempach,  the  grand  days  of  war  and  of  peace  of  Brunnen,  Mongarten, 
Naefels,  Grandson,  Murten,  Stans,  down  to  the  grand  deeds  of  later  and 
the  latest  times,  and  history  proclaims  it  in  thundering  tones,  like  rolling 
avalanches,  illuminating  and  flaming  like  the  alpine  glow:  God  remained 
the  first  almighty  confederate  and  sworn  sharpshooter  of  the  Swiss. 
Aye,  ye  Swiss  sharpshooters!  our  fatherland  aimed  well  when  it  prayed 
and  it  conquered! 

Dearly  beloved!  I  venture  to  combine  the  whole  Swiss  history 
into  one  word,  which  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses:  "The  Most  High  divided  the  nations.  He  appointed  the 
bounds  of  His  people.  .  .  .  the  Lord's  portion  is  His  people  ....  He 
led  His  people,  and  taught  it,  and  He  taught  it  as  the  apple  of  His  eye 
.  .  .  and  as  the  eagle  enticing  her  young  to  fly,  and  hovering  over  them, 
He  spread  His  wings,  and  hath  taken  His  people  and  carried  it  on  His 
shoulders.  The  Lord  alone  was  its  leader  and  there  was  no  strange 
God  with  it."  (Deut.,  c.  32.)  Is  this  not  true?  Is  God  not  faithful? 
Aye,  He  Who  heard  our  oaths  and  gave  the  promise  is  faithful. 

Like  the  flying  of  the  young  eagles  art  thou,  oh  Swiss  people!  Your 
eagle  is  God,  Who  placed  you  upon  His  pinions  and  enticed  you  to  fly— 
God  Himself  is  your  royal  eagle  —  God  Himself  is  your  King,  King  also 
of  this  republic.  Fly  away,  fly  forward,  oh  dear  land  of  the  Swiss!  but 
always  fly  upward  —  never  without  God!  This  is  a  divine  federation. 
For  its  sake  the  noise  of  your  guns  and  the  patriotic  jubilation  of  your 
feast  is  silenced  for  a  while  today.  You  have  entered  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High.  "This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord"  .  .  .  and  silence  reigns  near 
and  far.  Adoring,  I  kneel  here.  Beloved  Swiss!  The  Lord  is  in  His  temple. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  silent  in  His  presence.  When  He  comes  in  the 
consecration  of  mass,  adore  Him,  acknowledge  Him,  offer  Him  thanks, 
consecrate  to  Him  your  country,  pray  for  your  fatherland,  fasten  the 
anchor  of  the  hope  of  your  country  to  the  divine  throne  of  grace. 
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Brethren,  what  about  our  confederation?  It  is  a  federation  between 
God  and  man,  for  the  temporal  and  the  celestial  fatherland. 

How  should  this  be  formed?  When  the  great  Apostle  of  nations 
sojourned  at  Corinth,  in  Greece,  he  gazed  upon  the  arena  of  the  powerful 
peninsula  in  which  the  grandest  national  plays  of  the  Greeks  —  if  you 
will,  their  shooting  tournaments  —  the  Isthmian  games,  were  performed; 
he  being,  possibly,  at  some  time  witness  of  these  feasts.  In  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  recalls  to  his  own  mind  and  to  the  Christian 
congregation  of  that  city,  in  a  vivid  manner,  that  grand  patriotic  feast, 
and  makes  it  a  figure  of  the  highest  thoughts.  "Know  you  not,"  so  he 
writes,  "that  they  who  run  in  the  course,  all  run  indeed,  but  one  only 
receives  the  prize.  Thus  run  you  also  that  you  may  obtain  the  prize  — 
they  receive  a  perishable  wreath,  but  we  an  incorruptible  crown." 
Confederates!  Swiss  sharpshooters!  I  cry  out  amidst  the  noise  of 
your  guns  and  your  wrestling  for  the  prize,  into  your  joyful  and  festive 
popular  movements  the  same  words  of  the  Apostle:  Sic  currite  itt  com- 
preJicndatis.  Thus  aim,  thus  run  .  .  .  that  you  may  obtain  the  prize, 
that  you  hit  the  target. 

Our  aim,  the  aim  of  all,  is  God,  Who  has  founded  the  land  of  the 
Swiss,  and  Who,  protecting  it  like  the  eagle,  carries  it  upon  His  pinions. 
The  aim,  the  aim  of  all,  the  aim  of  all  immortal  souls,  is  God,  Who  sent 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  into  our  land,  and  His  holy  Church  which  directs 
us  to  our  goal.  Be  ye  led! 

The  Apostle  Paul  once  wrote:  When  Joshua  had  long  ago  led  the 
people  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land,  when  David  had  fora  long  time 
victoriously  and  quietly  possessed,  with  his  own,  the  same  Promised 
Land,  then  Holy  Scripture  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  unique  say 
ing:  There  remains  still  another  rest,  a  rest  of  the  Sabbath  for  the 
people  of  God  which  is  to  come.  Not  only  is  the  rest  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  meant  .  .  .  but  the  Apostle  announces  that  there  is  still 
another,  a  higher  fatherland,  a  higher  aim,  which  we  must  attain  at  all 
price.  Run  and  arm  yourselves  that  you  may  reach  the  goal!  Swiss 
sharpshooters!  Here  all  must  be  conquerors,  all  must  attain  the  prize. 
God,  Who  established  our  country,  has  also  built  through  this  beloved 
land  a  street  that  leads  to  the  eternal  fatherland.  If  God  has  estab 
lished  for  us  a  fatherland  without  its  equal,  then  we  are  doubly  bound 
to  obey  His  command:  to  march  to  the  eternal  fatherland.  Swiss 
sharpshooters!  when  you  aim  —  forget  not  that  there  is  an  eternal  aim! 
there  is  an  eternity!  Here  we  have  no  abiding  home,  but  we  seek  the 
one  to  come. 

If  man  in  the  fulness  and  greatness  of  his  power  bends  his  knees  in 
spirit  and  in  prayer,  then  he  points  toward  eternity.  If  man  on  Sundays 
interrupts  his  labor  and  rests  from  work  and  rests  in  God  in  divine  wor- 
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ship,  in  the  Sunday  mass,  then  he  points  toward  the  last  goal.  An  open, 
manly  confession,  a  visit  to  Jesus  at  the  communion  railing  and  at  the 
Altar  is  a  shot  into  the  grand  eternal  center.  To  do  one's  duty,  faith 
fully  and  straightforward  and  unflinchingly,  and  not  to  make  mere 
whim  and  pleasure  our  king,  to  be  of  a  strong  character,  not  a  mere 
reed,  to  be  a  Christian  and  not  an  egoist,  to  bear  in  our  human  heart 
love  and  humaneness:  this  is  meant  by  being  a  confederate  of  God.  So 
run  that  you  may  obtain  the  goal  and  capture  the  prize  of  the  conflict. 

But  the  aim  is  also  our  earthly  country.  God  is  the  author  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  of  our  earthly  and  the  celestial  fatherland.  He 
wills  not  that  the  one  impede  the  other.  The  flourishing  and  the  culture 
of  the  earthly  state,  says  Leo  XIII,1  by  which  the  dwelling  together  of 
mortals  is  ennobled  and  beautified,  is  really  an  image  of  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Today,  in  the  midst  of  our  native  feast 
and  on  the  eve  of  that  celebrated  Monday  before  St.  Ulrich's  day,  we 
will  also  place  our  native  thoughts  of  aim  and  our  patriotic  resolutions 
before  the  High  Altar  of  this  church  and  into  the  hands  of  Christ  present : 
above  all,  the  united  spirit  of  true  confederation,  the  confederate  sense, 
humaneness,  and  Christian  fraternal  love,  the  esteem  and  love  for  the 
history  of  our  country  and  its  historical  uniqueness;  a  public  sense  for 
its  progress  and  for  the  demands  of  modern  times,  which  are  knocking  at 
its  portals;  an  interest  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  its  defensive  force;  a 
sense  of  right  and  humaneness  for  the  socially  heterogeneous  classes  and 
conditions  of  the  country  —  for  we  are  all  confederates!  a  ceaseless 
labor  for  culture  and  education,  but  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  God 
is  the  almighty  and  first  confederate  of  Switzerland;  in  Him  religion  is 
the  supreme  teacher  and  master. 

The  spirit  of  God,  beloved  brethren,  longs  to  hover  over  every  new 
creation.  May  He  also  now  rule  over  all  classes  and  factors  and  illumine 
all  in  our  own  days,  when  we  are  putting  our  hands  to  a  supremely  serious 
native  work,  to  a  new  creation,  to  a  new  uniform  Swiss  law.  The 
modern  State  must  do  justice  to  the  many  wishes  and  sentiments  of  our 
miscellaneously  composed  society.  We  desire  this.  But  our  honored 
name  —  confederates  —  admonishes  us  to  square  accounts  with  that 
which  is  most  ancient  in  the  land,  with  God  and  the  rights  of  God! 

I  shall  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  had  borrowed 
the  image  of  the  aim  and  of  the  prize  of  conflict  from  the  Corinthian 
feasts  and  plays.  Then  he  added  persistently  to  the  same  picture: 
"I  run,  I  wrestle,  but  not  as  one  aiming  at  nothing,  at  an  uncertainty. 
I  fight,  but  not  as  one  beating  the  air."  This  is  also  your  language,  oh 
sharpshooters !  And  translated  here  into  the  language  of  the  Church  and 
of  life,  his  words  mean:  Be  ye  men!  men  of  principles,  men  of  Christian, 
1  Encyclical  of  September  8,  1893,  Part  3. 
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Catholic,  and  patriotic  principles  —  not  shooting  in  the  air,  into  an  un 
certainty.  But,  concludes  Paul:  "Every  one  who  wrestles  in  the  con 
flict  of  the  world,  abstains  from  all  things,  so  that  he  may  carry  away 
the  prize.  So,  too,  will  I  control  my  body  and  bring  it  under  subjection 
to  the  spirit."  This  again  is  the  language  of  sharpshooters!  The 
crash  of  our  guns,  the  roar  of  the  cannons,  a  clear  eye  and  a  steady 
hand  tell  of  strenuous  work,  of  self-control,  and  of  discipline  in  the 
midst  of  the  breakers  of  the  feast.  If  we  translate  this  again  into  the 
language  of  the  Church  and  of  life,  pointing  to  our  earthly  and  celestial 
country,  it  means:  Be  men  of  self-control,  in  whom  neither  whim  nor 
passion  rule,  not  the  body,  but  the  spirit,  and,  above  this,  the  Spirit  of 
God  Himself. 

Let  us  pray.  Oh  Almighty  God,  be  Thou  now  and  ever  the  first, 
the  eternal,  the  divine  confederate  and  sworn  sharpshooter  of  this  our 
country !  Help  us  that  we  may  deserve  that  Thou  never  needest  change 
Thy  treatment  of  us! 

When  Thou  appearest  in  the  morning  glow,  I  see  Thee  in  the  ocean 
of  rays.  When  Thou  comest  in  the  evening  fire,  I  see  Thee  in  the  legion 
of  stars.  When  Thou  approachest  in  the  mighty  storm,  Thou  Thyself 
art  unto  us  shelter  and  defense,  oh  Almighty  Saviour!  Aye,  hover 
Thou,  like  an  eagle,  over  the  history  of  our  country  and  entice  Thy 
people  to  the  flight  of  progress  with  and  in  God. 

To  Thee  we  direct  our  oaths,  our  vows,  which  we  renew  in  this  sacred 
hour.  Oh  listen  to  our  vows  and  accept  them ! 

Keep  us  within  this  divine  and  human  confederation!  We  will 
strive  to  attain  the  goal,  the  prize  of  the  battle  for  the  terrestrial  and  the 
celestial  fatherland. 

Swiss  confederates!  Let  us  be  men  of  principles,  who  never  shoot 
in  vain.  Men  of  self-control  we  long  to  be,  in  whom  all  that  is  low  may 
serve  that  which  is  elevated;  not  reeds,  no!  but  Swiss  oaks  and  Swiss 
rocks,  confederates  among  ourselves  and  confederates  of  God!  Amen! 

In  conclusion  we  will  emphasize  still  another  peculiar  kind  of 
occasional  sermons. 

Funeral  orations.  Where  these  addresses  are  of  general  prac 
tise  or  mere  exceptions,  they  afford  to  the  zealous  pastor  an  oppor 
tune  occasion,  with  the  use  of  controlling  circumstances,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  congregation.  The  homilist  may  point  to 
the  last  things,  to  the  ways  of  providence,  to  the  motive  for  con 
solation,  to  the  sacraments  of  the  dying,  to  the  mysterium  crucis. 
In  order  that  the  funeral  oration  may  not  degenerate  into  a  pane- 
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gyric,  and  thus,  in  place  of  doing  good,  corrupt  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  hearers  or  diminish  their  respect  for  the  proclaimer  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  following  homiletic  view-points  should  be  ob 
served:  It  is  more  fruitful  to  have  in  view  an  objective  truth,  a 
great  Christian  thought,  instead  of  making  the  deceased  himself 
the  basis  of  the  entire  address.  Yet,  a  prominent  life,  especially 
when  it  conceals  within  itself  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  is 
objectively  treated,  may  act  very  edifyingly,  if  the  preacher  under 
stands  how  to  influence  souls  mightily  and  to  sow  practical  seed 
into  the  upturned  soil  of  some  strongly  touched  emotion.  Rapidly 
planned  and  suitably  inserted  sketches  of  the  life  of  a  deceased 
may  also  act  beneficially  in  a  sermon  of  a  more  than  general  char 
acter.  An  incident  or  event  in  the  life  or  death  of  the  deceased 
(a  mother  of  a  family,  a  sudden  death,  sickness  of  a  long  duration, 
a  last  word)  might  also  be  used  as  a  connecting  point  in  order  to 
introduce  a  religious  theme. 

Where  there  exists  a  fixed  custom  to  deliver  short  addresses  at 
funerals,  for  which  there  is  often  little  time  for  preparation,  the 
preacher  could  obtain  very  fruitful  inspiration  from  a  glance  at 
the  qfficium  defunct  orum,  at  some  explanation  of  the  Psalms,  at 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs,  or  at  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  at  some  good  book  on  the  Poor  Souls,  and  also  at  some 
book  on  suffering.  We  recommend  especially  Sailer's  Bible  for 
the  sick  and  the  dying. 

We  would  remind  the  preacher  here  of  the  study  of  one  or 
other  of  the  celebrated  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet.  Some  excel 
lent  funeral  addresses  are  also  found  among  the  sermons  of  Sailer, 
and  in  his  works:  Friichte  echter  Pastoraltheologie,  Bilder  aus 
dem  Pastorationsleben.  A  new  collection  of  funeral  sermons  is 
offered  us  by  Fr.  Permanne  (Ellwangen,  1902). 


VII 


EXTERIOR  FORM  AND   FORMS  OF  SACRED  ELOQUENCE 

N  our  homiletic   studies    we    have    closely    interwoven 


formal  questions  of  homiletics  with  direct  practical 
questions,  and  have  also  considered  them  very  exten 
sively.  This  our  general  conception  of  homiletics 

demanded,  and  also  the  peculiarity  of  the  course  of  our  instruction. 

It  will  therefore  suffice  here  to  gather  the  main  view-points  on  the 

exterior  form  and  forms  of  sacred  eloquence  and  to  supplement 

them  finally. 

§  i.   GENERAL  QUESTION  OF  FORM 

The  exterior  form  of  sacred  eloquence  shows  itself,  above  all, 
in  the  delivery  and  the  action.  The  homiletic  form  rests,  like  the 
entire  field  of  homiletics,  on  the  great  thought  of  the  aim:  id  veritas 
Christiana  patcat,  placeat,  moi'cat.  After  having,  ex  profcsso,  treated 
of  the  homiletic  language  in  the  chapter  on  popular  sermons,  and 
also  occasionally  elsewhere,  and  having,  besides,  presumed  a  cer 
tain  fundamental  rhetorical  training,  we  shall  here  limit  ourselves 
to  a  few  suggestions.  Continuous  exercise  in  the  practical  homi 
letic  hours  of  the  seminaries  and  during  hours  of  exercise  consti 
tutes  the  main  thing.  In  regard  to  the  seminary  exercise  we  would 
especially  recommend  that  he  who  is  engaged  in  the  delivery  should 
be  accorded,  during  an  hour  of  serious  exercise,  a  searching,  uni 
versal,  and  stimulating  criticism  of  his  sermon,  in  regard  to  the 
contents  and  the  form,  with  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  he  should  give  an  immediate  account,  in 
the  next  hour  of  exercises,  by  a  short  and  new  delivery  of  the  same 
sermon.  In  this  second  exercise  the  teacher  will  do  well,  in  the 
event  of  mistakes,  to  interrupt  the  speaker  at  once  and  to  apply 
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his  renewed  criticism,  whereas  at  the  first  uninterrupted  delivery, 
which  ought  be  preceded  by  the  reading  of  a  sketch,  the  criticism 
of  the  classmates  and  the  final  one  of  the  teacher  should  naturally 
follow.  Here  we  will  very  briefly  consider  the  questions  of  form 
under  the  above  mentioned  view-points: 

1.  Vcritas  patcat.     Everything  in  the  address  should  bear  a 
character  of  intimate  relation  to  the  audience.     It  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  preacher  to  bring  the  word  of  God  home 
to  each  one  of  his  hearers  and  to  the  various  classes  of  his  audience. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  observe: 

(a)  On  part  of  the  language  and  of  the  delivery,  a  conversa 
tional  and  a  calm  demonstrative  tone,  contrasted  from  time  to 
time  with  a  pathetic  tone;    furthermore,  the  rhetorical  question, 
the  change  in  the  measure  of  time  of  the  delivery,  according  to 
the  significance  and  the  character  of  the  reasons  and  motives  and 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  preacher,  should  likewise  be 
considered.     A  hollow  monotony  should  be  avoided,  and  still  more 
the  so-called  "preacher's  tone,"  which  draws  out,  in  an  unnatural 
manner,  the  single  syllables  and  permits  the  conclusion  of  a  sen 
tence  to  move  unnaturally  and  repulsively  in  a  mere  half-tone. 
Such  mannerisms  are  repulsive  and  weaken  the  interest. 

(b]  On  part  of  the  action,  for  the  crystallization  of  truth,  the 
quiet  demonstrative  action  is  to  be  recommended,  which  is  neither 
vehement  nor  narrow  nor  stiff,  which  is  directed  toward  the  hearer, 
aye,  even  occasionally  assails  him  and  would  like  to  draw  him 
visibly  to  account. 

2.  Vcritas  placcat.     (a]  For  the  delivery  the  following  sugges 
tions  should  be  observed :  the  attractiveness  of  truth  acts  in  various 
ways  upon  the  form:    the  fundamental  tone  of  the  address  moves 
in  perspicuous,  brief,  and  simple  but  concrete  sentences.     Vigorous 
sentences,  exalted  passages,  poetically  noble,  but  not  self-seeking 
thoughts  are  often  introduced  upon  this  ground  through  a  vivid 
construction  of  periods.  But,  in  view  of  the  attractive  force  of  truth 
the  preacher  should  guard  once  more  against  monotony  and  against 
the  already  indicated  drawn-out  and  affected  "preacher-tone." 

(b)  For  action  we  should  like  to  emphasize  the  following 
momentous  points  under  the  view-point  of  Vcritas  placcat:  Care 
should  be  taken  against  unnatural  positions  and  movements,  f.i., 
against  the  accompaniment  of  the  action  with  the  eyes,  against 
the  imitation  of  certain  motions  through  gestures,  against  boorish 
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and  unconventional  and  ridiculous  customs,  f.i.,  against  the  sway 
ing  of  the  body,  a  noisy  striking  of  the  pulpit,  against  improper 
hawking  and  such  like.  With  sterling  contents  and  an  interesting 
delivery  many  imperfections  of  motions  might  readily  be  over 
looked.  Too  great  and  reflexive  attention  to  gesture  acts  often 
repulsively  and  is  unmanly.  But  for  the  breaking  off  of  certain 
mannerisms  a  reflexive  attention  is  indispensably  necessary.  A 
tactful  but  not  slavish  imitation  of  good  models  of  noble  action  is 
highly  to  be  recommended.  The  critical  observance  of  unbecoming 
and  affected  gestures  might  become  an  inducement  to  control  some 
similar  faults  or  opposite  extremes.  A  middle  way  between  the 
nervous  and  hasty  redundance  of  action  and  of  clumsy  and  repulsive 
stiffness  should  be  observed.  The  preacher,  however,  should  not 
forget  that  the  language  of  motion  is  different  in  different  tem 
peraments. 

3.  Ycritas  movcat.  (a)  For  the  delivery  we  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  language  of  force  and  of  penetration  (see  p.  88  sqq.),  and  the 
wonderful  power  of  virtual  pathos.  The  genuine,  full  pathos  which 
flows  from  the  inmost  heart  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  very  crown 
of  eloquence.  Still,  it  must  not  be  made  the  rule  and  custom  in 
delivery,  but  rather  the  exception,  not  the  fundamental  disposi 
tion,  but  the  highest  operation  and  the  most  beautiful  blossom. 
Nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  hollow  and  far-fetched  pathos. 
Dryness  and  monotony,  however,  are  equally  opposed  to  emo 
tional  passages.  Homiletic  tact  should  guide  everything  into  a 
rightful  measure.  A  real,  solemn  prayer  should  be  introduced 
but  seldom,  possibly  in  an  extraordinary  movement  of  considerable 
moment,  in  a  solemn  peroration,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 
A  change  in  delivery  is  of  immense  importance  and  also  a  frequent 
return  to  the  simple,  direct,  and  confidential  conversational  tone. 

(b]  Similar  consequences  result  from  action.  Where  there  is 
question  of  exciting  and  moving  the  hearer,  there  the  action  moves 
in  three  regions,  in  the  lower  and  deeper  region  through  objects 
of  alarm,  horror,  and  fear.  It  rises  to  the  middle  region  in  returning 
to  the  proving  and  demonstrative  passages  with  less  emotions  or 
mixed  feeling.  Action  controls  the  higher  region  —  one-sidedly 
occasionally,  seldom  from  both  sides,  in  measured  limitation,  in 
passages  of  the  highest  animation,  of  astonishment,  of  love,  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  most  exalted,  supreme,  and  divine.  Action 
in  width  and  breadth  is  suitable  in  very  excited  momentous  points, 
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wherein  the  impulse  of  Christian  and  pastoral  love  strives  to  draw 
all  things  to  itself. 

§  2.  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  FORM  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS 

OF  A  SERMON 

The  former  occasionally  interspersed  remarks  permit  us  here 
only  a  mere  repeating  classification. 

1.  The  text  of  the  sermon  should  not  be  a  mere  motto,  selected 
on  the  pulpit-steps,  but  the  central  idea  of  the  sermon,  generally 
expressed  by  a  scriptural  text,  eventually  also  by  a  liturgical  text. 
The  liturgical  texts  are  mostly  also  scriptural  texts.     The  text  of 
a  festive  sermon  may  first  be  announced  in  Latin  and  then  in  the 
vernacular.     The  word  is  thus  taken,  in  the  fullest  sense,  from 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Church,  and  the  attention  is,  furthermore 
drawn  to  the  vernacular  translation. 

2.  The  introduction  should  be,  generally,  brief.     In  most  cases 
it  is  better  to  elaborate  it  only  at  the  end  of  the  preparation  of 
the  entire  sermon.     Thus  vividly  fresh  thoughts  are  more  readily 
selected,  which  really  lead  to  the  corpus  orationis.     He  who  pre 
pares  the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  very  care 
fully,  will  often  use  the  best  thoughts  in  the  beginning,  which  might 
be  more  advantageously  developed  in  the  main  structure  of  the 
sermon.     On  ordinary  Sundays  the  exordium  simplex  should  be 
mostly  selected:    a  few  sentences  or  one  single  thought,  which 
leads  from  the  just  read  pericopes  to  the  theme.     This  should  be 
done  especially  in  homilies.     In  sermons  of  a  cycle  often  a  short 
repetition   is  announced,   which,   however,   contains  within  itself 
the  important  point  of  the  new  matter.     The  exordium  solemne  on 
feast  days  should  arouse  a  dormant  festive  disposition  of  the  people. 
The  preacher  will  often  find  in  the  inmtatorium  of  the  breviary 
and  the  Introit  of  the  mass  splendid  ideas.     Ofttimes  a  surprising, 
brief  historical  sketch,  the  allegory  of  which  is  later  explained, 
forms  a  splendid  introduction. 

3.  The  main  proposition  or  the  theme  of  a  sermon.     The  prin 
cipal  proposition   is  announced   to   great  advantage   clearly  and 
precisely,  but  without  any  pedantry,  in  one  or  two  brief  sentences 
or  in  some  pregnant  idea.     The  grammatically  uncouth  form  of 
this  in  the  first  part,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.     Two  or  eventually 
three  principal  sentences  on  the  trend  of  thoughts  might  be  an 
nounced.     But,  as  a  rule,  one  principal  proposition  is  more  advis- 
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able,  the  main  parts  of  which  may  be  announced  later  —  i.e.,  then, 
when  they  fit  into  the  whole  structure  of  the  sermon,  therefore, 
when  they  really  begin.  For  instance:  Proposition:  What  does 
Jesus  think  of  faith?  The  parts  or  points:  He  demands  faith  very 
strongly  -  -  He  praises  faith  —  He  educates  up  to  faith  —  He  con 
demns  unbelief  —  are  only  then  introduced  when  the  progress  and 
the  climax  of  the  sermon  has  reached  them.  Not  infrequently 
does  the  form  of  questions  recommend  itself  for  the  announcement 
of  clear  and  precise  themes  of  sermons.  In  the  homily  the  main 
proposition  may  be  announced  by  the  following  or  similar  words: 
Eet  us  contemplate  the  Gospel,  which  we  have  just  read,  or:  Let 
us  learn  to  know  our  Saviour  better  through  the  Gospel  of  today! 
Let  us  follow  the  Gospel  step  by  step,  and  such  like.  There  is 
also  a  synthetic  form  of  a  sermon  in  which  the  main  proposition 
remains  latent,  but  animates  and  controls  the  whole  like  a  soul, 
in  order  to  break  forth  in  the  full  light  of  the  thesis  at  the  end, 
simultaneously  with  the  central  application.  Fancy  a  sermon 
which  proceeds  from  the  conversation  with  Xicodemus  and  from 
the  fundamental  thought  of  that  conversation:  on  the  second 
birth,  the  new  life,  the  new  power,  and  then  develop  deeper  and 
deeper  and  more  triumphantly  the  essence,  the  source,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  new  life,  in  order  finally  to  terminate  in  the  expressed 
thesis  and  definitions:  all  that  which  you  have  heard  today  about 
Jesus  and  which  I  have  explained  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
concerning  the  words  of  Jesus  —  is  the  inestimable  sanctifying 
grace,  of  which  the  catechism  speaks  to  the  children.  Do  not 
lose  your  grace  —  never!  at  no  price!  .  .  .  grow  in  grace  .  .  .! 
The  main  proposition  or  theme  of  a  sermon  must  be  conceived  and 
expressed  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  with  a  certain  religious 
unction.  It  should  therefore  be  homogeneous,  properly  limited, 
psychologically  composed,  clear,  popular,  and  practical.  If  pos 
sible  it  should  carry  within  itself  an  important  point  of  novelty. 
The  biblical  text  may  often  be  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
theme  of  the  sermon.  Then  the  whole  address  will  appear  as  an 
exegesis  of  a  saying  of  the  Lord  or  of  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture. 
A  biblical  or  liturgic-biblical  coloring  may  be  given  frequently  to 
the  theme  of  the  sermon,  f.L,  on  Holy  Saturday:  Today  we  shall 
consider  with  the  Church  Christ — -Crucified:  (i)  God's  wisdom; 
and  (2)  God's  power. 

The  liturgy,  the  definitions  of  councils,  good  theological  text- 
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books,  and  splendid  popular  text-books  on  religion,  also  simple, 
clear,  and  plain  personal  thinking  united  with  pastoral  efforts  of 
love  and  a  desire  to  approach  and  interest  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  theme  of  a  sermon,  and,  furthermore,  a  revi 
sion  of  the  formal  disposition  of  the  theme  after  the  elaboration 
of  the  sketch  and  of  the  address  itself  —  all  this  leads  to  —  and 
qualifies  for  a  happy  final  selection  and  announcement  of  —  the 
eventually  main  proposition.  From  a  linguistic  point  all  inserted 
or  otherwise  dragging  sentences  should  be  avoided.  The  theme 
of  the  sermon  should  be  free  from  all  far-fetched  and  affected  arti 
fices,  but  should  give  no  evidence  of  academic  egg-shells.  A  very 
interesting  and  stimulating  monograph  on  themes  of  sermons  is 
that  of  W.  H.  Meunier:  Die  Lehre  vom  Predigtthema,  Paderborn, 
Schoeningh,  1893.  In  the  course  of  our  homiletic  studies  we  have 
treated  in  detail  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  themes  often  in 
a  theoretic  and  practical  manner. 

4.  The  disposition.  The  sketching  and  the  disposition  should 
be  exteriorly  prominent  throughout  the  whole  sermon,  yet  not  in 
a  stereotyped  manner,  not  like  the  division  of  a  learned  disser 
tation.  The  disposition  should  appear  artistic,  like  the  archi 
tectonic  lines  of  a  building,  sharp,  clear,  but  also  covered  with 
ornamentations,  modified  and  well-measured  throughout  the  whole 
address.  It  is  especially  advisable  to  emphasize  new  parts  and 
important  subdivisions  by  some  pithy  sentence  or  idea.  Striking 
and  rapid  repetitions  of  the  main  idea  and  of  the  principal  points 
are  very  practical,  also  of  the  rising  subdivisions  by  appropriate 
catchwords,  etc.,  whenever  a  new  advance  is  made  in  the  address. 
This  should,  of  course,  not  be  done  in  a  stereotyped  manner  on 
every  step  taken. 

A  certain  equilibrium  of  parts  is  to  be  very  much  recommended. 
Still,  symmetry  is  by  no  means  a  supreme  law.  Often  there  fol 
lows  to  a  I.  part  a  longer  II.  part,  and  vice  versa.  All  this  depends 
finally  on  the  contents  and  the  aim  of  the  address.  Thus,  f.i., 
Cicero's  oration  pro  Murcna  contains  in  the  I.  part  4  numbers, 
and  in  II.  part  38  numbers,  in  the  III.  part  34  numbers  —  dc  lege 
agraria  in  the  I.  part  17  numbers,  in  II.  part  56  numbers.  If  the 
sermon  should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  principal  parts,  then 
these  chapters  of  thoughts  are  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  hearers  to  great  advantage.  But  it  is  not  advisable  to  arrange 
this  always  in  the  same  academic  manner.  Neither  does  an  ob- 
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ligated  longer  interval,  with  the  little  edifying  hemming  and  hawk 
ing,  belong  by  any  means  to  the  permanent  stock  of  homiletics. 

5.  The  execution.     For   the   exterior   formation   of   the  whole 
execution  of  the  sermon  we  refer  again  briefly  to  principles  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  elsewhere. 

(a)  The   sermon   should  be   a   constant  intercourse  with   the 
hearer,  a  virtual  dialogue  with  the  audience,  but  not  a  dissertation 
intended  for  no  one. 

(b)  The  argumentation  should  likewise  bear  a  rhetorical  char 
acter.    The  preacher  should  labor  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
induce  the  people  to  think  and  follow  step  by  step.     The  momentous 
point  of  novelty,   appropriate  intervals  and  repetitions,  happily 
interwoven  rhetorical  questions  are  linguistic  means  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  In  regard  to  the  emotional  part  of  a  sermon  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  declamation  of  emotions  is  unpalatable  and 
unfruitful.     But  a  possible  introduction  of  personal  emotions,  aye, 
the  very  dragging  of  them  into  the  thing  itself  and  into  the  ardor 
of  the  preacher,  is  a  matter  of  real  rhetoric.    Thus,  f.i.,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  a  first  mass  celebration  the  dogmatic-practical 
development  of  the  teaching  office,  or  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  of  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  the  consecration  to  the  altar  and  to 
men,  would  effect  much  more  than  a  declamation  of  superlatives 
and  emotions  on  the  indescribable  dignity  of  the  priesthood.     The 
affectively  developed  dogma,  great  views  into  the  height,  depth, 
width,  and  breadth  of  sacerdotal  activity,  takes  a  far  different  hold 
upon  souls,  than  an  abstract  panegyric,  spiked  with  tautologies 
and  with  reflexive  and  academically  established  emotions. 

6.  The  transitions.    Academic  and  stereotyped  transitions  very 
often  act  in  an  unpsychological  manner,  unless  they  originate  from 
a  certain  natural  simplicity  of  the  preacher,  which  is  otherwise 
combined  with  solid  wealth  and  virtual  power  of  penetration.     We 
reprehend  especially  the  long  bridges,  the  mental  revolving  targets 
and  switches  in  order  to  pass  from  the  Gospel  to  some  old  theme, 
to  an  academic  exposition  or  slavish  imitation  of  a  sermon-book. 
Equally  meaningless  are  the  forms:   "Grant  me  your  patience  and 
attention,"  tedious  tautologies  and  commonplaces,  which  bubble, 
up,  from  time  to  time,  and  completely  murder  the  ideas. 

7.  The   peroration.     It    can    never  be  sufficiently  emphasized 
that  the  peroration  should  be  carefully  elaborated,  in  order  that 
the  end  spoil  not  the  beginning,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon 
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may  not  resemble  a  ship  which,  in  a  storm  of  excitement,  finds  no 
landing-place.  The  peroration  must  be  animated  and  governed  by 
a  central  idea.  From  the  peroration  the  central  idea  is  to  shine  forth 
to  the  hearer,  so  that  it  finally  may  burn  into  his  soul,  illumine 
and  never  be  extinguished.  The  central  idea  is  that  which  emanates 
from  the  aim  of  the  sermon  and  which  one  would  be  disposed  to 
reiterate  every  moment  in  the  sermon  were  it  permissible  to  say 
the  same  thing  over.  In  the  solemn  peroration  an  admonition  is 
most  recommendable,  when  placed  in  a  setting  of  Holy  Scripture. 
A  scriptural  text  is  repeated  and  is  shown  from  its  various  sides 
through  the  central  thought,  or  all  important  applications  and 
resolutions  are  concentrated  therein.  The  peroration  should  never 
be  too  long.  A  final  admonition  concerning  eternity  is  often  very 
appropriate  and  practical,  but  this  should  not  become  a  custom. 
Unrhetorical  forms  of  speech  should  likewise  be  avoided,  which 
cut  off  the  points  from  every  homiletic  development,  f.i.,  "this 
I  wish  you  from  my  whole  heart,"  and  such  like.  The  climax  of 
the  pathos  of  the  peroration  often  rises  to  the  highest  animation: 
tongues  of  fire  fall  upon  the  preacher,  and  flames  of  fire  penetrate 
into  the  very  souls  of  the  hearers.  Oftentimes  the  peroration  re 
turns  from  a  high  pathos  of  its  last  series  of  thoughts  to  the  noblest, 
quietest,  and  confidential  conversational  tone.  Herein  temperament 
and  talent  make  their  own  laws  and  methods  on  a  wide  background 
of  homiletic  and  artistic  fundamental  views.  But,  above  all,  there 
is  a  higher  Vivifier:  Spiritus  ubi  vitlt  spiral  et  ncscis  unde  venial 
ant  quo  vadat! 

§  3.  THE  CREATION  OF  A  SINGLE  SERMON 

The  psychologic-practical  method  of  our  studies  has  made  us, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  sources,  again  and  again  familiar 
with  the  creation  of  a  single  sermon.  In  conclusion  we  will  here 
merely  gather  everything  under  certain  and  more  formal  view 
points. 

1.  The   indirect   preparation    is    important  in   the   study,   the 
reading,  the  meditative  penetration  of  religion,  and  not  merely 
before  the  opened  sermon-book.     In  reading  the  question  should 
often  be  asked:   Can  I  not  also  preach  this  to  my  people?     (Creat 
ing  a  cornu  copiae;  taking  notes;   in  writing  down  good  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  pastoral  experiences.) 

2.  The  preacher  should  put  himself  into  a  proper  mood.     The 
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reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  of  some 
other  sympathetic  religious  book,  though  not  in  the  least  con 
nected  with  the  subject,  often  acts  beneficially  and  creates  a  proper 
mood. 

3.  The  sermon  should  not  merely  possess  the  odor  of  the  oil- 
lamp,  though  serious  study  is  most  important.    Prayer  to  the  Father 
of  light,  from  whom  all  benefits  and  good  gifts  flow,  and  every 
perfect  gift,  should  accompany  the  preparation  and  the  elaboration 
of  the  sermon  and  make  this  pastoral  work  a  part  of  divine  service. 

4.  The  fundamental  element  of  a  practical  course  is  a  good  store 
of  sketches.     But   these   should  not   be   mere   abstract   schemes, 
but  thoughtful  and  especially  elaborated  reviews,  with  rich  scrip 
tural  material  and  definite  practical  view-points. 

5.  Much  service  is  rendered  by  a  direct  and,  even  more,  by  an 
indirect  study  of  good  examples  of  classical  and  popular  preachers. 
Longum  Her  per  praccepta,  brcvc  ct  ejjicax  per  cxcmpla.     A  slavish 
clinging  to  a  sermon  book  is  death  to  real  eloquence. 

6.  The  different  individuality  of  preachers  should  be  granted 
its  own  rights  in  the  elaboration;  in  a  certain  sense  each  one  creates 
his  own  method  of  preparation. 

7.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  a  general  valuable  course  of  preparation 
may  be  planned  in  great  outlines: 

(a)  According  to  the  admonition  of  St.  Augustin,  God's  help 
should  be  invoked. 

(b)  Determine  the  subject  of  the  sermon;  define  clearly  whether 
it  should  be  treated  more  didascally  than  paregoretically.     Then 
write  down  the  subject  and  the  special  aim  in  a  clear  conception, 
but  be  sure  to  conceive  the  aim  very  securely  and  sharply  and 
enlist  in  the  service  of  the  same  all  your  thinking  and  labor. 

(c)  Seek    the    thoughts,   write   them   down,    f.i.,   numerically: 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher: 
Omnis  scriba  doctus  in  regno  coclorum  similis  cst  homini  pair  if  ami- 
lias,  qui  profert  dc  thcsauro  suo  nova  ct  vctera.     (Matt.  13:  52.) 

(d)  Examine  the  material,  classify  it,  eliminate  the  superfluous 
or  surplus,  determine  the  parts,  then  elaborate  the  sketch  in  detail, 
and  thus  create  gradually  the  final  disposition.     Often  the  defects 
of  the  sketch  become  more  manifest  in  the  execution.     Therefore, 
the  preacher  need  not  be  over  anxious  during  the  elaboration  in 
regard  to  each  detail  of  the  selected  sketch;   it  should  be  the  staff 
and  support,  but  not  the  belt; 
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(e)  Write  the  sermon.  The  best  teacher  of  homiletic  exposi 
tion  is  the  pen.  The  preacher  should  write  his  sermons  as  care 
fully  as  possible :  Without  this  means  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
an  incipient  preacher  to  avoid  superficiality,  insipidity  of  thought, 
and  mere  formality.  Even  the  well-trained  preacher  should,  from 
time  to  time,  return  to  a  fully  written  elaboration,  and  not  preach 
exclusively  from  sketches.  During  a  pressure  of  work  the  most 
exact  sketching  with  positive  material  is  to  be  recommended 
(without  it  every  sketch  is  a  mere  bed  of  ease),  and  then  a  written 
elaboration  of  the  more  difficult  parts,  of  the  central  application, 
and  of  the  peroration. 

8.  In  regard  to  memorizing  a  sermon  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
well,  according  to  the  custom  of  great  preachers,  to  learn  a  sermon  by 
heart,  but  in  this  matter  the  judicious  activity  of  the  memory  is 
unhesitatingly  preferable  to  the  mechanical.  However,  in  this  a 
certain  liberty  of  spirit  may  be  observed.  In  time  the  pedantic 
learning  by  heart  will  become  generally  superfluous.  During  the 
first  sketching  and  elaboration  the  greatest  part  will  impress  itself 
most  likely  upon  the  memory  —  and  the  painfully  exact  learning 
by  heart  may  be  limited  to  the  positive  citations  and  the  more 
difficult  parts.  Temperament  and  talent  go  a  great  way  in  this  mat 
ter.  A  miserable  confidence  in  routine  is  death  to  real  sacred 
eloquence. 

Above  all,  however,  the  disposition  and  the  positive  material 
should  be  securely  imprinted  on  the  memory.  The  long  practise 
of  the  preacher  who  meditates  will  easily  enable  him  in  time  to 
preach  very  fruitfully,  aye,  even  better  according  to  a  sketch. 
But  such  sketches  should  not  be  mere  pale  skeletons,  but  contain 
an  abundance  of  thoughts,  rich  in  scriptural  contents,  and  of  posi 
tive  evidence  of  material  and  of  a  definite  establishment  of  practical 
aims.  But  even  amongst  such  conditions  a  return  to  a  fully  written 
elaboration  is  recommendable  from  time  to  time. 

We  will  conclude  these  homiletic  studies  with  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (II  Tim.  2:  15): 

"Carefully  study  to  present  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word 
of  truth:  operarium  inconfusibilem,  recte  tractantem  verbum  veritatis." 
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§i.   CATECIIESIS,  CATKCIIIST,  CATECHISM,  CATECHETICS 


'I  IF,  word  —  /careen'  or  /car^i^ei*/  signifies  to  speak  from 
an  elevated  standpoint,  from  above,  possibly  also,   to 
sound  from  above.1    In  a  figurative  sense  the  word  had 
already  received  among  the  Greek  profane  writers  the 
meaning  of  instructing,  especially  by  word  of  mouth. 

Christianity  adopted  the  word  /carr/x^ii/,  Latin  catcchizare,ioT 
the  instruction  of  minors  in  Christianity,  be  they  children  or 
adults.  \Ve  find  it  already  in  Luke  i :  4.  The  evangelist  desires 
to  relate  everything  to  his  Theophilus,  in  order  that  he  may  attain 
a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been 
catechized:  irepi  uv  K-OTT^T?^'?  \6ywv. 

In  the  same  and  still  more  distinctly  pronounced  sense  we 
find  the  word  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church:  Karri^ovvrai  ol 
eg  I6v<t)v  iSioirai.  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  6:  15.) 

But,  from  the  very  beginning,  Kar-r^^eiv  (catcchizarc)  meant 
not  exclusively  a  mere  theoretic  instruction,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  instructive  introduction  of  minors  (neophytes]  into  the  Chris 
tian  faith  and  the  life  of  grace,  in  a  word :  the  supernatural  educa 
tion  to  maturity  in  Christ  Jesus.  (See  Schoberl,  p.  3.) 

In  this  sense  the  above  mentioned  notion  was  inherited  through 
all  the  centuries  of  Christianity,  down  to  our  own  time.  And  the 
very  word,  which  primeval  Christianity  selected  for  the  same 
activity,  passed  into  many  Christian  languages. 

1  Eventually  it  meant,  in  the  fundamental  meaning:  to  resound,  to  fill  with  copious 
sound  (of  words),  to  address,  to  instruct,  to  educate,  to  be  informed  of  a  thing. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  Christian  youth  took  the  place  of  the 
Christian  minor  adults.  Therefore,  catechizing  means  the  instruc 
tion  and  education  of  the  youth  up  to  a  Christian  maturity. 

Catecheses  are,  therefore,  addresses,  instructions,  and  informa 
tions  imparted  for  religious  culture  and  the  education  of  the  youth, 
either  in  the  church,  the  school,  or  elsewhere,  to  children  in  the 
narrow  sense  or  to  the  more  mature  youth. 

A  catechist  is  one  called  by  Christ  and  sent  by  the  Church  as 
teacher  and  educator  of  youth. 

A  catechumen  is  one  to  be  instructed. 

A  catechism  is  a  summary  of  the  contents,  an  epitome  and  a 
guide  for  this  instruction. 

Catechetics,  finally,  is  the  scientific  and  practical  direction  of 
catechizing  for  that  pastoral  activity  by  which  youth  is  educated 
up  to  its  Christian  maturity. 

The  history  of  catechetics  is,  therefore,  as  old  as  the  catechesis 
itself.  Amongst  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  we 
find  many  directions  and  collections  of  examples  of  catecheses 
(f.i.,  of  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem).  St.  Augustin  yielded  to  the  pressure 
for  a  united  systematization,  by  his  celebrated  work:  De  catechi- 
zandis  rudibus.  Petisti  a  me,  f rater  Deo  gr  alias,  ut  aliquid  ad  te  de 
catechizandis  rudibus,  quod  tibi  usui  esset,  scriberem.  Dixisti  cnim, 
quod  saepc  a  pud  Carthagincm,  ubi  diaconus  cs,  ad  te  adducuntur,  qui 
fide  Christiana  primitus  imbucndi  sunt,  co  quod  existimcris  habere 
catechizandi  facidtatcm.  (Introduction  to  the  mentioned  work.) 

Later  times,  especially  the  middle  ages,  evolved  the  principles 
of  St.  Augustin,  especially  for  the  pastoral  care  of  the  youth.  The 
flourishing  times  of  catechetics  were,  especially,  the  best  times  of 
the  middle  age,  the  times  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  probably 
also  our  more  modern  times.  (An  orientation  of  the  history  of 
the  catechism  —  see  below.) 

Among  more  modern  literature  we  may  emphasize:  Gruber: 
" Katechetische  Vorlesungen,"  Vol.  I:  "Des  hi.  Augustinus, 
Theorie  der  Katechetik,"  etc.  The  same:  " Pracktisches  Hand- 
buch  der  Katechetik,"  with  various  later  alterations.  Hirscher: 
"Besorgnisse  liber  die  Erteilung  unseres  Religionsunterrichtes." 
In  the  homiletic  works  of  Jungmann  catecheses  are  likewise  treated 
(several  very  interesting  dissertations),  and  Schleiniger  (short, 
but  stimulating),  the  Pastoral-theology  of  Schiich  (minutely  and 
partly  of  great  practical  use),  and  Renninger-Gopfert  (briefly,  but 
very  intellectually  presented,  very  much  according  to  St.  Augustin). 
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In  recent  times  independent  catechetics  appeared,  such  as  that  of 
Schobcrl,  Kempten,  1890  (very  stimulating  and  especially  inter 
esting  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  catechism),  also  that  of  Dr. 
Noser,  3.  ed.,  1901  (brief,  methodically,  and  pedagogically  very 
good).  For  a  history  of  catechetics  see  Schoberl,  Lehrb.  der  kath. 
Katechetik.  Propst,  Geschichte  der  kath.  Katechese,  Weiss,  die 
alt  christliche  Padagogik;  Mayer,  John,  Geschichte  des  Kate- 
chumenats  and  der  Katechese  im  Abendland;  Rolf  us  und  Pfister, 
Realencyklopaedie  des  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesens;  Baurn- 
gartner,  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  das  Kirchenlexikon  liber  Kate 
chetik,  etc.,  see  also  above,  pp.  254,  273,  282,  386  sqq. 

§  2.   DIVISION  OF  CATECHETICS 

The  division  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  catechetics 
were  proposed  in  various  ways.  The  division  into  instruction  and 
education  meets,  in  its  practical  application,  with  a  great  many 
difficulties,  because  these  two  sides  of  catechesis  constantly  inter 
fere  with  each  other.  A  division  of  the  matter  into  history,  doc 
trine,  life,  cultivation,  and  discipline  calls  for  many  repetitions 
and  imperfections.  In  our  homiletic  studies  we  have  laid  a  broader 
scientific-practical  foundation,  and  treated  therewith  many  of  the 
principal  cjuestions  of  catechetics.  Therefore,  we  shall  simply 
divide  catechetics  according  to  the  different  grades  of  the  cate 
chumens,  since  every  grade  of  instruction  and  of  education  forms 
a  certain  exclusive  whole  and  possesses  real  characteristic  proper 
ties.  But  we  shall  first  premise,  in  a  general  part,  a  disquisition 
on  the  fundamental  and  general  methodic  questions. 

Thus  our  division  of  catechetics  will  be  formed  as  follows: 

/.    77/c  Fundamental  Part: 

Chapter  I.   The  duty  of  the  catechist. 
Chapter  II.   The  person  of  the  catechist. 
Chapter  III.   The  method  of  the  catechist. 

II.   Special  Part: 

Chapter  I.   The  instruction  and  the  education  of  the  smallest 

children  (without  a  book). 
Chapter  II.   The  instruction  and  education  of  the  children 

for  confession  and  Holy  Communion  (with  the  use  of  the 

catechism  and  Bible  history). 
Chapter  III.   The  instruction  and  the  education  of  the  more 

mature  youth. 
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/.    THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PARTS  OF  CATECHETICS 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   DUTY  OF  THE   CATECHIST 

The  office  of  the  catechist  is  an  extremely  important  one  and 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  A  whole  volume 
of  proofs  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  this.  Let  a  few 
be  recalled  to  mind: 

1.  The    already  developed    idea    of   catechesis    and    catechetics. 
This  idea  alone  is  sufficient  proof  to  establish  the  importance  and 
the  necessity  of  catechetics. 

2.  The  idea,  significance,  and  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  every 
homiletic  activity  in  general.     The  reasons  emphasized  above,  pp. 
33-35,  are  here  also  applicable. 

3.  The  infinite  value  of  the  souls  of  children.     The  immortal 
soul  of  a  child  is  God's  natural  and  supernatural  image.     The 
catechist  should,  therefore,  often  meditate  on  the  wealth  of  grace 
in  the  baptized  soul  of  a  child,  on  the  slumbering  spring  of  the 
virtues  and  gifts  infused  into  this  soul,  on  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
characteristics  of  the  incipient  virtuous  life  in  the  little  one,  which 
are:   innocence,  humility,  obedience,  and  docility. 

The  catechist,  however,  should  likewise  consider  the  divine 
order  of  salvation  arranged  for  the  development,  preservation,  and 
unfolding  of  the  infused  grace  and  virtue  for  which  the  co-operat 
ing  direction  and  guidance  of  pastoral  care  is  necessary.  The 
angels,  ever  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Trinity  itself,  ac 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  same,  take  interest  in  the  souls  of  chil 
dren  and  become  their  guardians.  The  catechist,  therefore,  who 
has  a  real  conception  of  his  duty,  stands  before  his  charge  fully  con 
scious  of  his  responsibility,  animated  by  the  sentiments  of  St.  Paul : 
Dei  enim  sumus  coadjutores,  Dei  agricultura  estis,  Dei  aedificatio 
cstis.  (I  Cor.  3:9,  10  sqq.) 

4.  Dangers  to  the  souls  of  children.     Dogma,  moral,  and  experi 
ence  teach  us  that  heaven  and  hell  are  engaged  in  battle  for  the 
soul  of  every  child.     The  catechist  is  sent  by  the  Church,  at  the 
command  of  God,  as  the  champion  of  heaven  for  youth.     He  should 
be  its  spiritual  father  in  the  conflict.     He  should  take  the  utmost 
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care  that  the  grace  of  God  remain  in  the  souls  of  the  children,  and 
that  their  life  and  faith  and  grace  may  grow.  He  is  the  angel  of 
Paradise,  for  the  protection  of  the  grace  and  innocence  of  youth: 
Filioli,  quos  ilcrum  parturio,  donee  formctur  Christus  in  vobis.  (Gal. 
4:  19.)  Xam  si  dcccm  millia  paedagogorum  habcatis  in  Christo,  sed 
non  multos  patres.  (I  Cor.  4:  15.) 

5.  The  destiny  of  children.     This  is  no  other  than  heaven.     The 
catechesis  is  therefore  essentially  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  rearing 
of  ^ouls  for  heaven,  and,  therefore,  immensely  important  and  indis 
pensably  necessary.     (See  p.  28.) 

6.  The   beautiful  field   of  labor    in   the   souls   of  the   children. 
The  souls  of  children  are  easily  accessible  to  religion,  because  the 
human  mind,   especially  the  unadulterated,   longs  for   God,   and 
because  the  life  of  grace  exists  and  operates  in  the  souls  of  children, 
ever  since  the  reception  of  baptism.     The  natural  indifference  of 
youth,  augmented  by  original  sin,  and  also  the  still  undeveloped 
mental  faculties,  create  indeed  many  difficulties.     But  the  acces 
sibility  to  the  souls  of  children  make  the  field  of  labor  beautiful 
and  inviting.     But  the  very  difficulties  call  for  a  courageous  appli 
cation  of  talents  and  gifts  and  of  the  entire  methodic  possibility, 
with  the  aid  of  richly  dispensed  grace.     This  wrestling  and  battling 
for  the  welfare  of  youth  precisely  contains  within  itself  a  unique 
beauty.     And  this  twofold  beauty  opens  in  a  twofold  manner  the 
importance  of  the  catechesis  in  a  new  light. 

7.  The  present  and  the  future  of  the  Church.     The  present  and 
the  future  of  the  Church  manifest  the  importance  and  the  neces 
sity  of  the  catechesis: 

(a)  The  present.  Youth  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  her  brightest  ornament.  A  good  youth  is  a  spectacle 
to  God  and  angels  and  men.  Of  a  well-reared  youth  the  pastor 
may  say  with  the  Apostle:  Fratres  mei  carissimi  et  dcsidcralissimi, 
gaudium  meum  et  corona  mea,  sic  state  in  Domino,  carissimi.  (Phil. 
4:1;  1:3-8;  compare  also  Phil,  i :  23-26;  2:17-18;  4:1;  applied 
to  the  youth.)  (Compare  p.  48  sqq.;  453  sqq.) 

(6)  The  future.  The  future  of  the  Church  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  a  good  catechization.  He  who  has  the  youth  has 
the  future.  The  catechist  is  herein  the  co-laborer  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  With  Him  he  builds  up  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  He 
places  the  children  as  living  stones  within  the  building  of  God. 
He  supports  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  vigorous  branches  of 
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the  vine  of  Christ,  he  purifies  them  and  leads  them  to  the  fulness 
of  the  years  of  Christ.  (Compare,  pp.  453  sqq.,  461  sqq.) 

A  good  catechization  is  also  the  best  foundation  for  a  fruitful 
preaching  activity,  and  for  the  preacher  himself  the  best  practical 
school  of  exercise.  Furthermore,  the  pastor  will  find  the  easiest 
way  into  families  through  children.  The  love  for  children  is  really 
the  key  to  families,  to  the  whole  parish,  to  its  future.  All  this  is 
likewise  applicable  to  the  whole  Church.  Good  catechists  and 
teachers  of  the  youth  are  a  power  in  the  world.  The  Church  is 
in  need  of  such;  they  are  for  her  an  indispensable  necessity. 

The  reasons  quoted  complete  the  proof  of  our  thesis:  the  office 
of  the  catechist  is  highly  important  and  indispensably  necessary. 


CHAPTER  II 


We  desire  to  draw  especial  attention  to  all  that  we  have  said 
about  the  person  of  the  preacher  and  concerning  the  zeal  for  souls 
of  the  pastor  in  general  and  in  particular,  but  mainly  of  the  spirit 
of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  humility,  and  of  love  in  our  homiletics  (pp. 
37-48).  In  this  the  most  important  is  zeal  for  souls:  Libentissime 
impcndam  d  superimpcndar  ipse  pro  animabus  vestris.  (II  Cor. 
12:  15.)  Upon  this  background  we  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
catechist,  to  insert  a  few  ideas. 

1.  The  pastoral  love  of  the  friend  of  children.     In  the  catechist 
pastoral  love  receives  a  special  coloring.     It  becomes  in  him  the 
friend  of  children.     The  catechist  is  invited  to  be  the  friend  of 
children  by: 

(a)  The  example  by  Jesus:  Smite  parvulos,  et  nolite  eos  prohibere 
ad  me  venire:  talium  enim  est  regnum  coelorum.     (Matt.  19:  14.) 

(b)  By   the   convincing   reasons  which   the   Saviour   adduces, 
especially  in  Matt.  18:  i  sqq.,  for  the  love  of  children,  and  which 
we  have  already  considered,  mainly  in  the  previous  chapter.     (The 
value,  end,  danger,  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  souls  of  the 
children,  the  field  of  the  labor  for  and  in  them.) 

2.  The  love  of  the  friend  of  children  — •  a  foundation  and  root  of 
catechetic  qualifications.     It  endows,  in  fact,  the  catechist  with  the 
rest  of  the  qualifications  for  intercourse  with   the  children.     It 
makes  him : 
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(a)  Condescending:  Xon  rccedat  de  pectore  tuo  cogitatio  gallinae 
ill  ins,  quac  languidulis  plumis  tcncros  foetus  opcrit  et  susurrantcs 
pidlos  confracta  vocc  advocat.  (Aug.  DC  catcch.  rudibus,  c.  10,  n.  15.) 
The  condescending  catechist  makes: 

(a)  Truth  accessible  to  the  children:    Lac  wbis  potum  dedi,  non 
cscam,  nondum  enim  poteratis.     (II  Cor.  3:  2.) 

(/8)  7/c  finds  for  this  the  language  of  the  children,  by  straining 
every  talent  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  children  the  real, 
ecclesiastical,  and  thorough  truth.  Gcstabo  humeris  et  balbuticntia 
senex  vcrba  formabo,  mid  to  gloriosior  mundi  philosopho,  qui  (ego) 
non  regem  Macedonum  Babylonico  periturum  Tcncno,  scd  ancillam 
el  sponsam  Christi  erudiam  rcgnis  coclcstibits  ojjcrcndam.  Ilicrony- 
mus,  Kp.  1 8,  see  chap.  Ill,  Art.  3,  §  3,  excursus. 

(y)  The  condescending  catechist  will  also  find  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  by  not  despising  any  of  these  little  ones, 
but  by  viewing  each  one  in  the  light  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  (Com 
pare  Renninger-Gopfert,  Pastoral,  470  sqq.) 

The  love  of  the  friend  of  the  children  will  make  the  catechist : 

(b)  Persevering.     The  friend  of  children  will  regard  the  entire 
catechization  a  seed  planting,  of  which  he  knows  in  advance  that  it 
will  only  mature  slowly,  little  by  little,  in  much  patience,  and  by 
overcoming  every  obstacle  with  God's  grace.      (Compare  August. 
De  catcch.  Rudibus,  c.  10-14;    see  John  4:  37  sqq.;   see  above,  p. 
128  sqq.) 

The  love  of  the  friend  of  children  will  make  the  catechist: 

(c)  Joyful  and  cheerful:    joy  is  a  decisive  momentous  point  of 
success  in  the  catechcsis.     A  gloomy  spirit,  repugnance,  and  weari 
ness  and  uncontrolled  whimsicality  act  directly  and  paralyzingly 
on  children.     All  great  catechists  and  pedagogues  agree  in  this. 
St.  Augustin  gives  hereon  splendid  thoughts  in  his  oft-quoted  work, 
under  the  question:   Quibus  mod  is  faciendum  sit  ut  gaudcns  quisque 
catcchizet?     Of  this  disposition  of  the  catechist  he  says:  Ea  cura 
maxima  est  (c.  2,  n.  4,  and  c.  10-15).     As  an  admonition  he  adds 
two  very  beautiful  comparisons :  \Ve  take  pleasure  in  a  well-known 
region  if  we  can  show  it  to  a  friend  who  has  never  seen  it.     We 
experience  great  joy  if  we  can  show  to  a  lost  traveler  the  way 
through  a  well-known  region:  Thus  our  instruction  becomes  aglow 
through  the  new  knowledge  imparted  to  our  hearers.     (L.  c.  c. 
12,  n.  17.)     To  this  may  be  added  the  reasons  which  wre  have  given 
on  the  immense  importance  and  necessity  of  catechesis  in  the  last 
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chapter.     They    are    all    reasons    of    joy.     (Compare    Renninger- 
Gopfert:  Pastoral,  p.  470;   see  above,  p.  193  sqq.) 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   METHOD   OF  THE   CATECHIST 

After  having  carefully  considered  the  duty  and  the  person  of 
the  catechist,  it  remains  to  consider,  in  a  fundamental  manner, 
the  activity  of  the  catechist  in  his  office  and  task. 

We  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Which  is  the  catechetical  method? 

2.  Is  a  catechetical  method  at  all  necessary? 

3.  To  what  principles  may  a  catechetical  method  be  briefly 
reduced? 

According  to  the  measure  of  these  questions  the  chapter  will 
be  divided  into  three  articles. 

ARTICLE  i.     What  is  a  Catechetical  Method? 

A  catechetical  method  is  the  fundamental  and  psychological 
application  of  catechetical  means  of  instruction  and  education  with 
a  regard  for  the  individual  qualification  and  religious  life  of  the 
various  catechumens,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  attaining 
the  catechetical  end  in  the  supernatural  light. 

ARTICLE  2.     Is  a  Method  Necessary? 

We  answer  emphatically  in  the  affirmative  and  establish  this 
answer  by  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  thing.     The  psychological  talents  of  man, 
especially  the  gradual  development  of  children,  also  the  gradual 
progressive  development  of  the  life  of  grace,  in  like  manner  the 
various  dangers  according  to  age  and  development,  and  far  above 
all  these,  the  high  aim  and  the  holy  means  of  the  catechesis  require 
a  firm,  well-planned  procedure,  not  a  haphazard  beating  and  strik 
ing  at  uncertainties. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  greatest  pedagogues. 

(a)  God  Himself,  the  supreme  teacher  of  man  and  of  the  human 
race,  instructs  and  directs  all,  on  the  whole,  and  in  particular, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  world,  by  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
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love.  His  activity  therefore  is  the  prime  image  and  model  of 
every  methodic  pedagogy.  (Compare  above,  the  divine  pedagogy, 
pp.  102-146.) 

(b)  Christ  educated  and  educates  Apostles  and  disciples,  the 
people  and  the  nations  with  a  divine-human  wisdom,  according 
to  a  well-ordered  plan  and  with  a  well-calculated  selection  of  means, 
according  to  the  needs,  conditions,  talents,  and  progress  of  His  own. 
(Compare  the  school  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Gospels,  also  the  gradual 
and  ofttimes  surprisingly  advanced  treatment  of  some  individuals, 
f.i.,  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  of  Xicodemus,  Peter,  pp.  136  sqq., 
441  sqq.) 

(c)  The  Church  in  her  decisions  and  directions  in  general  and 
provincial  councils,  always  championed  a  methodically  well-ordered 
and  calculated  treatment  of  the  catechumens  (compare,  f.i.,  the 
education  of  the  catechumens  by  the  ancient  Church,  the  school 
of  the  catechumens  and  the  catechetical  schools),  the  many  decrees 
of  councils,  especially  of  Trent,  the  various  diocesan  statutes,  the 
Roman  Catechism,  etc.     (Compare  Schoberl,  pp.  20-254.) 

(d}  The  great  catcchists  since  the  days  of  the  Fathers  are  de 
cidedly  in  favor  of  a  methodic  training.  Of  this  an  extraordinary 
literature  extant  is  proof.  To  this  may  be  added: 

(c)  The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  pedagogues. 

Scholium:  The  objection  raised  that  there  are  good  catechists 
without  any  methodic  training  is  of  no  value,  for: 

(a)  Such  men  found  of  themsejves,  amidst  great  work,  their 
own  method. 

(b)  Many  of  them  would  have  succeeded  far  better  with  a 
methodic  training. 

(c}  Children  should  not  be  a  mere  experimental  field  for  un 
trained  catechists. 

(d)  Many  methodic  principles  may  be  found  without  any  aid, 
but  alas!    only  after  many  mistakes  and  harmful  deceptions  for 
the  catechist  and  the  catechumen. 


ARTICLE  3.     To  what  Principles  may  the  Catechetic  Method 

be  Reduced? 

The  entire  catechesis  is  properly  a  practical  guidance  for 
practical  catechization.  There  is  question  here  of  reducing  the 
whole  question  of  method  to  a  few  principles.  In  this  manner 
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we  shall  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  complete  pedagogical 
method. 

We  shall  reduce  the  whole  methodic  system  to  three  method 
ical  main  principles: 

1.  Catechize  solely  for  God,  Who  is  the  end  of  the  catechumens. 

2.  Catechize  as  the  representative  of  God,  Who  is  the  supreme 
teacher. 

3.  Catechize  as  one  who  knows  men,  because  you  have  to  deal 
with  men  and  their  development. 

We  will  treat  of  these  three  main  principles  in  three  paragraphs, 
in  order  to  draw  from  each  practical  rules. 


§  i.   CATECHIZE  AND  EDUCATE  FOR  GOD  AND  FOR 
ETERNITY 

This  supreme  principle  follows  from  the  aim  and  end  of  man 
and  from  the  essence  of  religion.  From  it  we  deduce  the  following 
methodic  principles: 

(a)  Catechize  in  a  Christian  manner,  i.e.,  educate  the  Christian 
for  Christ,  with  Christ,  and  in  Christ:  Filioli,  quos  iterum  parturio 
donee  for metur  Christus  in  wbis.  (Gal.  4:  19.)  To  place  the  person 
of  the  divine  Saviour  always  in  the  center  and  foreground  should 
be  urgently  impressed  on  the  catechist.  He  should  confirm  his 
teaching  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  he  should  depict  briefly  the  oft- 
highly  suggestive  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  announced  the 
doctrine,  etc.  (p.  85).  The  catechist  should  show,  especially, 
grace  as  a  gift  of  Jesus.  Thus  he  will  establish  in  the  catechumens 
a  great  love  for  the  Saviour  and  a  deep  conviction  that  men  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  for  salvation  without  Jesus.  If  the  catechist 
succeeds  in  painting  the  person  of  the  Saviour  and  placing  Him 
in  the  center  of  the  catechesis,  then  he  acts  entirely  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  There  the  life  and  the  person  of  Jesus 
appear  in  a  remarkable  manner  always  as  the  first  and  the  last: 
Venite  omnes  ad  me  —  ego  sum  via,  veritas  et  vita  —  ego  pastor  bonus 
—  ego  cognosco  oves  meas  et  cognoscunt  me  meae;  ego  sum  ostium 
ovium  —  discite  a  me  —  sine  me  nihil  potestis  facer e  —  ego  sum  alpha 
et  omega,  principium  et  finis  —  sinite  parvulos  venire  ad  me.  (Cf . 
Homiletics,  pp.  48,  56,  99,  100  sqq.,  137  sqq.,  and  "The  principal 
themes  of  sermons."  On  this  subject,  see  the  beautiful  concep 
tions  of  St.  Paul,  by  Simar:  "Theologie  des  hi.  Paulus."  Com- 
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pare  also,  Gerson:  DC  traJiendis  pamilis  ad  Jcsum;  Cardinal  Wise 
man:  "Letters  on  education";  Wittman's  Life,  Alb.  Stolz:  "Er- 
ziehungskunst,"  Jungmann:  Geistl.  Beredtsamkeit,  vol.  II,  p. 
900  sqq.). 

This  most  important  point  of  the  catechesis  should  be  observed 
especially : 

(a)  In  the  instruction  of  small  children  by  a  beautiful  and  "well 
prepared  narration  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

(/3)  By  an  early  introduction  of  the  youth  into  intercourse  with 
Jesus  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

(7)  In  a  good  treatment  of  Bible  History. 

(8)  By  a  skilled  interweaving  and  interspcrsion  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  into  the  catechetical  instructions. 

(e)    Especially  in  the  instructions  of  the  first  communicants. 

(b)  Catechize   in  an   ecclesiastical  manner:    Christ  continues  to 
live  in  His  Church.     He  can  only  be  found,  even  by  the  catechumen, 
in  His  Church.     Union  with  the  Church  is  therefore  the  second 
law  of  catechization. 

The  spirit  and  the  love  of  the  Church  should  be  one  of  the 
first  seeds  for  the  infant  heart.  Therefore,  do  not  wait  for  the 
treatment  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Creed,  but  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  children,  as  early  as  possible,  a  simple  notion  of  the  Church; 
this  is  done  in  the  best  manner  through  the  attractive  expression 
of  the  following  thoughts  of  the  (iospel:  The  Saviour  is  the  Good 
Shepherd;  He  gathers  His  lambs;  He  gathers  His  sheep  (Jerusa 
lem,  Galilee,  etc.).  The  lambs  are  the  people  in  general;  the 
sheep  precede  the  lambs;  the  sheep  are  the  Apostles,  the  bishops, 
the  priests.  The  Saviour  appoints  Peter  shepherd  over  all  lambs 
and  sheep.  Jesus  first  dies  for  all  lambs  and  all  sheep,  then  He 
rises  for  all  from  the  dead.  Peter  was  the  first  Pope,  etc. 

(c)  Catechize   and   educate   for   t/ic   supernatural   life:     As    the 
sermon,   so  likewise  the  catechesis  acts  solely  and  alone  for  the 
supernatural    life    (John    10:  10).     (See   pp.    33,    34,   44,    50   sqq.) 
From  this  it  follows  how  important,  above  all  measure,  the  state 
of  grace  of  the  children  is  to  the  catechist,  their  battle  against  sin 
and  mortal  sin  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  their  practical 
Christian  life,  their  reception  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Christian 
education  of  the  character  of  youth.     Eor  all  this  a  mere  philological 
catechesis  would  be  valueless.     (Compare  herewith  also  above  the 
chapter  on  the  duty  of  the  catechist.) 
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§  2.   CATECHIZE  AND  EDUCATE  AS  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 

OF  GOD 

Because  God  wills  it  that  every  priest  should  teach  by  His 
authority  the  truth  guaranteed  by  God  and  educate  with  God's 
grace  by  the  same  divine  authority,  therefore  is  the  catechist  (in 
a  wider  and  more  direct  sense  also  every  educator)  a  representative 
of  God  of  the  first  order.  Even  among  the  children  the  priest  is  a 
messenger,  an  Apostle  of  Christ.  Pro  Christi  legatione  fwigimur, 
tanquam  Deo  exhortante  per  nos.  II  Cor.  5 :  20.  (See  above,  pp. 
36  and  43.)  From  this  the  following  methodic  principles  follow: 

(a)  Catechize  with  authority:  for  this  speak  the  example  of 
Christ,  (see,  f.i.,  John  7:16;  13:13;  14:6;  Matt.  28:  10),  the 
entire  conception  of  the  Church  (consult  the  doctrine  on  jurisdic 
tion  and  the  incorporation  of  the  teaching  office  into  the  potcslas 
jurisdictionis,  see  above,  introduction,  n.  4  and  5,  pp.  19-21  sqq., 
23  sqq.),  and,  finally,  experience. 

Authority  is  the  foundation  of  instruction,  of  education,  and 
of  discipline.  Consequently  the  catechist  must  attain  authority 
for  himself  from  the  very  first  hour.  Without  authority  the  cate 
chist  is  a  lost  man.  "After  long  study,  and  much  experience 
gathered  by  hard  labor,  I  asked  myself  the  question:  Which  are 
the  two  foundations  of  education?  And  serious  reflection  answered : 
Authority  and  respect."  Dunpanloup,  Education,  i,  i.  The 
authority  of  the  catechist  has  a  double  root : 

(a)  The  deepest  root  is  the  supernatural  divine  mission,  which, 
therefore,  is  likewise  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chil 
dren  in  their  earliest  youth.     (Compare,  f.i.,  the  address  in  Mey's 
complete  catecheses  for  the  lower  classes  of  schools.) 

(IS)  The  other  root  is  personal  activity,  irreproachableness, 
manly  dignity,  and  tact  in  the  catechist. 

Authority  matures  in  the  youth  also  a  double  fruit : 

(aa)  An  ecclesiastical  sense,  which  essentially  is  a  spirit  of  respect 
for  authority. 

(/3/3)  A  good  discipline,  the  foundation  of  every  joyful  and 
fruitful  school  activity. 

From  the  qualification  of  a  representative  of  God  follows, 
furthermore,  a  still  higher  demand: 

(b)  Catechize    with    love.      God   is   love.      The   doctrinal   and 
educational   activity   of   Christ   is   pure   love.     From    Christ   the 
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Apostle  and  the  Church  have  learned  the  pedagogic  principle: 
Char  it  as  Christi  urgct  nos.  According  to  St.  Augustin,  love  is  the 
mother  and  the  inventrix  of  all  right  methods  of  life  and  of  educa 
tion:  ama  ct  fac  quod  vis.  For  the  rest,  see  the  second  fundamental 
chapter  on  the  person  of  the  catechist,  and  also  the  treatise  on 
the  person  of  the  homilist  (p.  41  sqq.). 


§  3.   CATECHIZE  AND  INSTRUCT  AS  ONE  WHO  POSSESSES 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEN 

(Compare  herewith:  The  ways  and  methods  of  teaching,  p. 
874  sqq.) 

For  every  educator  and  teacher  the  practical  knowledge  of 
souls  and  of  men  is  indispensable.  Psychology  is  and  will  always 
remain  the  foundation  of  pedagogy.  The  supernatural  builds  upon 
the  natural,  and  the  grace  of  God  itself  acts  in  conformity  to 
psychology. 

Herewith  we  have  already  obtained  a  foundation  for  the  fol 
lowing  methodic  principles: 

(a)  Instruct  through  the  senses.  Omnis  cognitio  incipit  a  sen- 
sibus.  We  here  recall  to  mind  all  the  events  of  those  examinations 
and  confirmations  which  we  have  established  and  carried  out  in 
the  homiletics  (p.  35  sqq.,  p.  79  sqq.,  also:  The  means  of  sacred 
eloquence).  It  may  be  justly  said  that  the  requirements  of  homi 
letics  for  illustrations  obtain  in  catechetics  two  and  threefold. 
The  child  is  much  more  dependent  than  the  people  on  a  suitable 
mediation  and  illustration,  on  the  concrete.  The  catechist  must 
therefore  employ  all  power  and  talents  to  bring  religion  home  to 
the  children,  and  into  their  hearts  through  pictures,  similes  and 
examples,  historical  sketches  and  accidents,  and  through  the 
causal  mounting  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  through  the 
reflexion  of  religious  principles  into  the  concrete  life  of  the  chil 
dren.  (Compare  Book  IV  of  the  Homiletic  Studies.) 

The  most  important  religious  means  of  illustration  is  Bible  His 
tory.  From  this  follows: 

(a)    The  importance  of  instruction  in  Bible  History. 

(/3)  The  great  advantage  in  adopting  Bible  history  for  the 
explanation  of  the  catechetical  questions.  It  should  be  often  con 
sidered  what  special  part  of  Bible  history  might  illustrate  this  or 
that  question  or  emphasize  it  more  and  prepare  it  better.  (Compare 
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the  "  Katechismus  und  Bibelkonkordanz"  in  Knecht's  "Kommentar 
zur  bibl.  Geschichte";  also  Dr.  Noser's  arranged  plans  of  the 
division  of  the  teaching  and  material  for  the  diocese  of  Chur. 
Folia  officiosa  Dioecesis  Ctiriensis,  1896;  Jungmann,  Vol.  II,  p. 

779  sqq.) 

(y)  The  catechetic  utility  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  good 
biographies  of  saints.  (Compare,  f.i.,  the  explanation  of  the  cate 
chetical  questions  on  the  properties  of  faith  and  possibly  Hattler's 
legends  for  children,  "Kindergarten  und  Bliiten  aus  dem  Kinder 
garten."  A  select  catechetical  use  of  Schmitt's  and  Kellner's 
"  Exempelbli cher "  is,  in  a  guarded  manner,  to  be  recommended. 
But  a  very  frequent  critical  examination  of  the  historical  material 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  all  the  efforts  of  illustration. 

(b)  Instruct  Hie  children  in  a  popular  manner,  adapted  to  children. 
With  this  matter  compare  the  principles  of  homiletics  on  popular 
sermons,  pp.  78-93.  The  serious  and  all-sided  observance  of  this 
requirement  creates  a  children's  language. 

Excursus:  the  children's  language.  Upon  the  basis  of  our 
homiletic  explanations  (pp.  77-93),  we  desire  to  insert  the  following 
thoughts : 

(a)  The  language  of  children  has  no  great  supply  of  words. 
It  is  a  stranger,  especially,  to  abstract  substantives  and  adjectives, 
and  also  to  many  verbs  belonging  to  a  higher  language.  For  an 
abstract  idea  often  a  concrete  effect  is  used,  f.i.,  instead  of  saying, 
"to  be  malevolently  disposed,"  it  is  better  to  say:  "not  to  be  able 
to  look  at  some  one  through  hatred  and  envy,  not  to  answer  him, 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  him,  to  begrudge  him  all  things,"  etc.  (Com 
pare,  f.i.,  the  biblical  description  of  Cain  and  Abel.)  "Christ  has 
atoned  for  our  sins"  -means  in  childish  language:  "Christ  has 
paid  for  our  sins  with  His  blood."  The  following  explanations  may 
be  added:  Man  could  not  make  amends  for  sin.  God  alone  could 
do  this.  But  man  had  to  make  amends  for  sin.  Then  Christ  came. 
As  God  He  could  make  amends  for  sin.  As  man  He  would  do  it,  etc. 
Now  a  short,  richly  colored  description  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
might  follow,  in  which  might  be  shown  all  that  Christ  has  paid  for 
our  sins  to  the  very  last  drop  of  His  blood.  Finally  these  thoughts 
might  be  taken  up:  Much  was  to  be  amended;  infinitely  much 
was  to  be  amended;  Christ  has  done  enough  for  all  this;  for  He 
is  God;  He  has  done  more  than  enough;  He  has  accomplished 
infinitely  much.  He  has  done  satisfaction.  In  this  way  the  ab- 
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stract   notion   "to   atone"   is   explained   by   well-known   concrete 
means. 

(/8)  Children' 's  language  loves  the  conception  of  parts.  Therefore, 
a  rich  religious  idea  should  be  analyzed  into  many  richly  colored 
and  attractive  thoughts,  and  thus  open,  as  it  were,  the  sealed  ves 
sels  and  show  the  children  what  they  contain.  Thus,  f.i.,  the 
concept  of  sanctifying  grace  may  be  made  very  easily  clear  to  the 
children  if  it  were  shown  them  what  a  child  possessed  before  bap 
tism:  body,  soul,  life  for  this  world  —  original  sin;  and,  in  contrast 
thereto,  what  the  child  receives  in  baptism:  something  heavenly, 
something  divine,  —  God  gives  us  therein  something  of  His  own: 
heavenly  beauty,  heavenly  holiness,  heavenly  justice,  etc.  God 
gives  a  second  life,  a  life  for  heaven,  a  life  for  God,  the  beginning 
of  life  eternal.  The  child  is  now  strong  with  heavenly  strength 
against  sin,  against  the  devil,  against  all  the  powers  of  hell.  The 
child  is  now  heavenly  strong,  strong  enough  to  think  of  eternity, 
to  pray,  to  do  all  for  eternity.  The  good  God  covers  all  over  with 
gold  for  eternal  happiness,  etc.  You  must  only  co-operate;  God 
will  do  the  rest.  These  or  similar  series  of  thoughts  should  be 
described  in  simple  sentences  of  beautiful  language,  interwoven 
with  the  one  or  other  parable,  in  a  popular  exegesis  of  appropriate 
scriptural  passages;  ut  lit  am  habcant  et  abundantius  habeant.  Si 
scircs  donum  Dei  —  efficiamini  diiinae  consortcs  naturae  —  trans- 
formamnr  in  imagines  C/iristi  —  era t is  enim  aliquando  tencbrae, 
mine  autcm  lux  in  Domino  —  ego  sum  vilis,  vos  autcm  palmitcs  — • 
exliortamur  ws,  ne  in  vacuum  gratiam  Dei  recipiatis  —  qui  parce 
seminal,  parce  ct  mctet;  qui  seminal  in  benedict  ionibus,  dc  bcncdic- 
t  ionibus  et  mctet.  Thus  the  catechist  will  succeed  in  awakening  the 
astonishment,  the  surmise,  the  intelligence,  and  the  faith  of  the 
children.  The  child  will  now  understand  the  catechist  if  he  should 
say  to  it:  no  word  of  the  catechism  is  more  important  than  the 
word  "Grace";  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  life  and  death  than 
grace;  grace  is  the  blossom,  heaven  the  flower;  he  who  possesses 
grace  carries  about  with  him  the  beginning  of  heaven,  etc.  Thus 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  idea  may  be  unfolded  through  the  concept 
of  the  parts,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Saviour  gradu 
ally  led  the  Samaritan  woman  to  a  full  conception  of  grace  and  of 
religion.  For  a  conclusion  the  idea  of  the  parts  should  be  collected 
into  a  few  principal  conceptions,  especially  into  those  which  are 
found  in  the  questions  of  the  catechism  under  explanation,  and 
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those  points  should  be  supplemented  which  the  catechism  gives  in 
addition,  and  thus  the  whole  partition  is  finally  comprised  in  the 
catechetical  answer.  In  our  case  they  could  be  especially  the  ideas 
of  justice,  children  of  God,  heirs  of  heaven,  and  with  it  the  new 
idea  of  the  catechism :  sanctifying  grace  makes  sinners  —  just ; 
children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven.  (See  above,  p.  88.) 

In  many,  aye,  in  the  most  cases  the  reverse  way  is  recommended : 
they  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  catechism  and  divide  this  into  the 
component  thoughts  of  the  children's  language.  (See  below,  analy 
sis  and  synthesis.) 

(y)  The  language  of  children  loves  the  dramatic:  i.e.,  persons 
acting  and  speaking  should  be  introduced.  The  direct  speech  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  indirect.  Oftentimes  the  explanation 
of  a  dogma,  of  a  fact,  may  be  attributed  to  the  participating  per 
sons,  especially  to  the  Saviour.  Thus,  f.i.,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  cross  could  be  explained  according  to  the  following  scheme, 
which  ought  then  to  be  more  extensively  considered:  The  Saviour 
is  hanging  on  the  cross.  He  is  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Law.  He  offers  Himself  on  the  cross  to  His  heavenly  Father  - 
for  us.  ...  What  does  He  do  on  the  cross  for  us?  He  says  to 
the  heavenly  Father:  "Heavenly  Father,  look  down  upon  the 
world.  Look  down  upon  the  sins  of  men.  The  sins  are  terribly 
great.  They  are  immensely  grave,  they  cry  to  heaven:  they  pun 
ish  men,  condemn  many  even  to  hell."  But  the  Saviour  continues: 

"Heavenly  Father,  look  down  upon  Calvary.  Look  down  upon 
Me.  I  am  the  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus.  I  am  Thy  beloved  Son,  in 
Whom  Thou  art  well  pleased.  Thou  hast  said  it."  (Jordan- 
Thabor.) 

"Men  must  atone  for  sin.  But,  behold!  I  am  become  a  man. 
I  am  the  brother  of  men.  I  will  take  all  their  sins  upon  myself. 
I  will  suffer  the  terrible  punishment  for  them."  (Questions  of  the 
intellect.)  But  Jesus  continues:  "Heavenly  Father,  aye,  look 
down  upon  Me.  I  am  not  mere  man.  I  am  God,  I  am  the 
son  of  Son.  I  can  atone  for  all,  even  for  the  infinite  offense 
against  Thee. 

"Behold  My  blood!  behold  My  wounds!  behold  My  suffer 
ings  without  number !  They  have  pierced  My  hands  and  My  feet ! 
They  have  counted  all  My  bones!  All  this,  all  is  for  man!"  And 
now  listen  to  the  final  prayer  of  Jesus: 

"Heavenly  Father,   I  am  Thy  beloved   Son.     For   My  sake, 
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pardon  men.  Save  them  from  hell.  For  My  sake  forgive  them 
their  guilt.  I  have  paid  the  entire  guilt  of  their  sins  with  My 
blood.  Through  My  blood  give  them  baptism,  good  confessions, 
communions,  a  good  life,  a  good  death,  etc.,  eternal  happiness." 
(Questions  of  the  intellect.) 

Thus  Jesus  prays  and  the  heavenly  Father  says  to  Him: 

"I  will  hear  Thy  prayer.  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son.  I  gaze 
upon  Thy  bloody  countenance.  For  Thy  sake  am  I  reconciled. 
Because  Thou  didst  die  for  men  I  will  give  them  all  Thou  desirest." 

Thus  spoke  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Men  did  not  hear  it. 
But  they  saw  the  blood  and  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

And  Jesus  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "It  is  consummated,  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit!"  Then  He  bowed  down 
His  head  and  died.  The  sacrifice  is  completed.  The  divine  wor 
ship  on  Calvary's  hill  is  finished.  The  world  is  redeemed.  (Com 
pare  the  verse  of  the  psalm:  A  spice  Dcus  et  rcspicc  infaciem  Christi 
tui.}  In  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  could 
the  question  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  be  explained. 

(8)  The  language  of  children  is  delightful,  cordial,  and  direct. 
The  language  of  children  is  learned  and  acquired  through  the 
observation  of  the  talking  of  children  and  through  the  reading  of 
well-composed  catecheses  and  works  for  children  (compare  Mey's 
"  Vollstiindige  Katechesen  fur  die  untersten  Klassen  der  Volks- 
schulen,"  Schmitt:  "Katechismuserklarung,"  etc.;  " Kindcrschrif ten 
von  Christof  Schmid,"  Jais,  Gruber,  Wetzel),  also  through  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  and  a  transposition  from  a  higher  style  to  the 
language  of  children.  So  much  for  the  illustrated  and  popular 
instruction. 

We  will  add  a  final  methodic  requisite: 

(c)  Instruct  in  a  concentric  manner.  It  is  a  great  advantage  if 
the  methodic  instruction  is  formed  in  concentric  circles.  Each  circle 
offers  the  entire  matter,  adapted  to  a  gradation  by  age.  In  the 
following  grade  the  entire  matter  is  emphasized.  Thus  everything 
is  organically  developed,  like  seeds.  In  this  manner  the  very  im 
portant  and  attractive  understanding  of  the  whole  is  promoted. 
The  child  receives  in  each  grade,  pro  modulo  suo,  the  entire  doc 
trine  necessary  for  salvation,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  easily 
be  prepared  for  death,  in  keeping  with  its  knowledge  and  educa 
tion.  Besides,  owing  to  this  method,  the  frequent  change  of  the 
home  of  so  many  families  acts  less  disturbingly.  But  not  too  many 
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such  circles  should  be  formed.  The  higher  the  grade,  the  longer 
should  be  the  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  circle.  We  generally 
distinguish : 

(a)  A  circle  for  the  instruction  of  the  smaller  children,  not  yet 
able  to  read,  or  into  whose  hands  the  catechism  has  not  yet  been 
placed.     To  these  the  entire  doctrine  of  religion  is  communicated 
in  a  childlike  manner.     (See  particulars  below.) 

(b)  A  circle  for  instruction  in  the  little  catechism,  which  con 
tains  a  short  sketch  of  the  \vhole  religious  doctrine,  and  is  f.i.,  cal 
culated  to  cover  two  or  three  years.      (Of  course,  much  is  here 
arranged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  country,  and  especially 
of  the  schools.     With  the  little  catechism  a  (smaller)  Bible  history 
should  run  parallel.     The  proper  instruction  for  confession  ought 
be  a  special  instruction  only  for  these  catechumens). 

(c)  A  circle  for  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes  for  confes 
sion  and  communion,  or  a  circle  for  instruction  in  the  larger  cate 
chism.     (This  circle  extends  also  over  several  years,  during  wrhich 
the  matter  of  the  larger  catechism  is  treated.     The  children  of  this 
circle  range  generally  from  the  years  n,  12,  to  14,  15;  parallel  to 
this  is  the  higher  Bible  history. 

(d}  A  circle  of  instruction  for  the  higher  schools  (secondary 
schools,  eventually  also  lower  gymnasia  or  colleges  and  business 
colleges  that  are  independent;  here  all  the  independent  matter 
for  treatment  is  selected  in  view  of  the  former  grades.  Compare 
the  prefaces  to  the  diocesan  catechisms  and  plans  of  studies). 

(e)  A  circle  of  instruction  for  the  Sunday  school.  (Particu 
lars  later.)  This  circle  is  subdivided  into  various  grades  or  courses, 
of  which  the  general  plan  of  studies  is  arranged  according  to  the 
diocesan  statutes  and  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Thus,  f.i., 
the  circle  of  instruction  for  the  larger  catechism  might  be  sub 
divided  into  the  third  confession  course  as  well  as  into  the  first, 
second,  and  third  communion  course.  In  an  entire  school  the 
application  of  the  plan  of  studies  for  the  annual  course  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  various  modifications,  in  view  of  the  entire  instruction 
of  the  several  classes.  Much  also  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  hours  for  religious  instruction  are  inserted  into  the  plan  of 
studies  of  each  school-class,  or  whether  the  catechist  is  merely 
allotted  a  definite  time  (day,  hours,  etc.)  for  all  the  catechumens. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  to  be  much  preferred.  In  general  and  under 
all  circumstances  the  teacher  of  religion  must  demand  that  he  be 
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not  compelled  to  impart  Christian  doctrine  by  piecemeal,  but 
should  go  over  the  main  contents  of  the  whole  catechism  in  the 
lower  grade  in  one  or  two  years,  in  the  middle  and  higher  grade 
at  least  every  two,  three  to  four  years. 

For  the  correct  completion  of  the  concentric  instruction  atten 
tion  must  be  paid,  furthermore: 

(a)  to  the  gradation  of   age,  of    school-training,  and  of  indi 
viduality; 

(b)  especially  to  thorough  repetitions  and  recapitulations; 

(c)  to  a  prudent  measure  not  to  make  an  end  of  the  means. 
Grave  circumstances  and  conditions,  f.i.,  a  large  number  of  chil 
dren,  with  little  and  an  unfavorable  time  for  teaching,  often  make 
the  creation  of  but  two  concentric  circles  most  advisable,  of  a  very 
short  first,  and   a  more   extended   second   circle.     Otherwise   the 
same  matter  is  threshed  out  three  times,  but  in  a  mere  hasty, 
unpsychological,  and  insensible  manner.1 

Upon  this  methodic  basis  we  are  now  much  better  prepared  to 
treat  a  much  mooted  question: 

§  4.   CATECHIZE  ACCORDING  TO  METHOD.    THE  METHOD  AND  WAY 

OF  TEACHING 

From  the  psychological  and  well-planned  application  of  the 
above  main  principles  of  the  various  fields  of  instruction,  and 
especially  of  the  difficult  catechetical  field  of  instruction,  several 
certain  pregnant  and  evolved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  instruc 
tion  have  resulted,  and  these  may  also  be  called  ways  of  teaching. 
The  innumerable  efforts  and  disputations  on  the  methods  and  the 
teaching  ways  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  methodic  prin 
cipal  view-points:  to  analysis,  synthesis,  the  various  psychological 
grades  of  instruction  and  education,  to  the  "heuristic  method  and 
to  the  modern  Munich  method."  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  catechist  begin  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  method  he  will  use  in 
the  several  catechetical  questions  and  chapters.  The  young  cate 
chist,  however,  will  do  well  to  apply  the  one  or  the  other  method 
more  prominently,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  therein  a  certain 
skill.  Young  catechists,  especially,  should  not  instruct  exclusively 
according  to  the  ancient  analytical  method,  but  should  rather 
make  a  fruitful  use  of  the  synthetical  and  of  the  Munich  method. 

1  Compare  Noser,  Katechetik,  3  ed.,  p.  20  sqq. 
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i.  The  analysis  (called  also  the  explanatory  analysis).  Analysis  is 
a  dissolution  of  a  given  idea,  of  a  principle,  of  a  catechetical  thesis  (cate 
chetical  question  and  answer),  or  of  the  matter  of  an  opinion  into  its 
several  parts  and  momentous  points,  in  order  to  permit  thereby,  in  a 
certain  sense,  its  full  contents  and  fruitfulness  for  faith  and  life  to  become 
effective.  (Compare  pp.  772,  774,  Ay.S.)  However,  this  should  not  be 
done  in  a  humdrum,  tedious,  and  purely  philological  and  mechanical 
manner.  The  analysis  must  become  a  clear,  joyous,  and  vivid  develop 
ment  and  illustration  of  the  concepts,  and  develop  itself  into  a  super 
natural  school  of  life  and  of  conscience.  (Compare  above  the  chapter 
on:  Means  of  sacred  eloquence,  pp.  605-65  7;  compare  also  p.  146  sqq.,  pp. 
81-91.)  During  the  discussion  which  the  extremely  salutary  recent 
catechetical  movement  called  forth,  the  idea  of  analysis  was  not  always 
considered  in  the  same  sense,  and  this  led  to  great  misconceptions.  The 
eminent  pedagogue  and  philosopher  Dr.  Otto  Willmann  proposed,  there 
fore,  at  the  catechetical  course  at  Salzburg,  to  use  likewise  in  catechetics 
the  ideas  of  analysis  and  synthesis  as  the  new-scholastic  philosophy, 
based  upon  Aristotle,  had  formed  them.  Analysis,  then,  would  not  be 
a  dissolution  of  the  whole  into  its  parts,  but  a  taking  out  or  extracting 
the  essence,  the  concept  from  the  phenomenon,  the  general  from  the 
particular.  This  would  result  pretty  much  in  what  was  formerly  called 
synthesis.  Synthesis,  however,  according  to  Aristotelian  logic,  is  a 
composition,  not  of  the  whole  from  its  parts,  but  an  addition  of  particular 
modifications  to  a  general  concept,  an  evolving  of  the  idea. 

In  order  not  to  add  confusion  we  will  adhere  to  the  ancient  peda 
gogic  concept  of  ideas.  By  analysis  we  understand  the  illustrating, 
confirming,  emphasizing,  and  applying  solution  of  the  word  of  the  cate 
chism.  By  many  this  method  is  called  the  explanatory  analysis.  In 
all  methods  the  catechist  must  be  ever  mindful  that  he  teaches  super 
natural  truth,  that  he  cannot  develop  the  entire  truth  of  the  Catholic 
religion  from  pure  reason. 

The  analytical  method  is  very  advisable  in  cases  wherein  ideas  and 
principles  are  to  be  delivered  as  joyful  messages,  coming  from  God,  in 
order  to  make  them  useful  and  effective,  in  all  their  momentous  points 
and  irradiations  for  faith  and  life.  Thus  the  catechist  may  act,  f.i., 
whenever  he  wishes  to  explain  sanctifying  grace  to  the  children.  He 
should  begin  with  the  catechetical  sentence,  (compare  above,  pp.  792, 
793  sqq.),  which  he  should  communicate  to  them  orally,  slowly,  clearly, 
verbatim,  and  respectfully.  Then  he  should  begin  to  reveal  the  deep- 
meaning  idea,  like  a  sealed  precious  vase,  and  to  develop  and  arrange  all 
its  contents  before  the  eyes  of  the  children.  This  is  catechetical  analysis. 
Thus  the  catechist  will  succeed  in  dissolving  the  just  mentioned  super- 
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natural  idea  of  sanctifying  grace  to  the  children  analytically  in  all  its 
parts,  in  all  its  rays  and  glory,  f.i. :  grace  is  a  second  life  which  emanates 
from  God.  (John,  c.  3.)  The  catechist  should  then  depict  the  soul  of 
the  child  before  and  after  baptism:  grace  is  the  heavenly  likeness  of  God. 
God  is  beautiful,  infinitely  beautiful:  He  gives  us  something  of  His 
beauty.  This  is  grace.  God  is  holy,  infinitely  holy;  He  gives  us  some 
thing  of  His  holiness,  etc.  The  solar  rays  of  holiness  come  into  the  heart 
of  the  child  in  holy  baptism.  Thereby  it  becomes  holy.  This  is  grace 
that  makes  us  holy,  sanctifying  grace.  Appropriate  and  striking  scriptural 
passages  should  be  interwoven  into  these  explanations,  pictures  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  such  as  the  children  of  the  respective  grade  may 
comprehend.  Sanctifying  grace  is  a  relationship  with  God;  through 
grace  we  are  no  longer  enemies  of  God,  but  the  friends  of  God;  sons  of 
God,  children  of  God,  brothers  of  Christ,  co-heirs  with  Christ,  etc.  The 
catechist  should  illumine  such  an  analysis  by  striking  sketches  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  especially  from  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  should -show, 
f.i.,  how,  through  sanctifying  grace,  something  similar  occurs  to  that 
which  occurred  at  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Heaven  is  opened  for  and 
above  us.  The  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  and  into  us.  The  Father 
of  Heaven  announces:  These  are  my  beloved  children,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  At  the  end  of  such  an  analysis  all  should  be  brought  to  a 
focus.  Then  a  short  and  striking  admonition  should  be  added  —  never 
in  life  to  lose  sanctifying  grace  through  mortal  sin,  never  to  banish  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  heart.  The  catechist,  finally,  should  return  to 
the  question  of  the  catechism,  from  which  he  began  and  which  he  had 
dissected  into  all  its  parts  and  glories.  (Compare  pp.  90  and  772, 

773-) 

In  difficult,  fundamental  questions  much  often  depends  upon  a  good 

analysis,  dissecting  all  by  clear,  simple,  intelligent  particulars  and 
sentences. 

Let  us,  f.i.,  suppose  the  case,  that  to  the  question:  What  is  faith? 
the  catechism  were  to  give  the  following  answer:  Faith  means  to  hold 
everything  as  certain  and  true  whatever  God  has  revealed  and  proposes 
by  His  Church  for  our  belief.  The  catechist  then  dissolves  the  whole 
in  his  explanation  into  a  series  of  deep  sentences  of  questions,  which  he 
will  explain  clearly  and  attractively  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  question,  i.  What  means  faith?  Faith  (in  the  religious 
sense)  means  to  hold  something  as  certain  and  true.  I  maintain  some 
thing  as  certain  and  true,  when  I  think  that  it  is  most  certainly  so,  from 
which  nothing  can  make  me  deviate.  Thus,  f.i.,  we  think  that  it  is 
most  certain  that  Jesus  dwells  in  the  tabernacle.  And  if  a  Protestant 
wrere  to  come  and  to  say:  this  is  not  so,  we  would  not  permit  ourselves 
to  deviate  from  this  for  anything  in  the  world.  2.  What  do  we  hold 
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as  certain  and  true?  We  hold  as  certain  and  true  whatever  God  Him 
self  has  said.  God  is  truth.  God  cannot  lie.  If  God  says  anything 
then  it  is  so.  (Farther  the  catechist  should  not  proceed  into  the  motive 
of  faith,  since  probably  another  question  treats  of  it  ex  professo.)  Behold 
the  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus  is  God.  And  He  delivered,  once  upon  a  time, 
a  remarkable  sermon  in  the  city  of  Capharnaum  on  the  Living  Bread, 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Then  He  said  very  positively  that  He 
desired  to  live  amongst  us  and  to  enter  our  souls  under  the  form  of  bread. 
Therefore  we  hold  this  to  be  certain  and  true.  Therefore  we  believe 
that  Jesus  comes  down  in  consecration  upon  the  altar  and  that  He  Him 
self  dwells  in  the  tabernacle,  etc.  (Excite  the  spirit  and  the  affection 
of  a  sincere  and  joyful  faith  by  striking  words.)  3.  But  who  tells  us 
the  words  of  God?  Not  every  one  of  us  can  hear  God  speak  in  a  solemn 
manner.  Who  puts  the  words  of  God  like  a  light  before  us?  A  figure  of 
the  child  that  at  evening  would  like  to  read  and  learn  the  Bible.  But 
it  has  already  grown  dark.  Then  the  mother  comes  and  places  a  light, 
the  lamp  upon  the  table,  etc.  Who  puts  the  word  of  God,  that  which 
God  speaks,  like  a  light  before  us?  The  Church.  What  is  the  Church? 
(The  catechist  should  guard  here  against  giving  a  difficult  and  extensive 
explanation  of  the  idea  or  of  drawing  into  this  questions  on  the  ninth 
article  of  the  creed  not  yet  treated.  He  knows  full  well  that  there  is 
question  here  merely  about  the.  teaching  Church.  Everything  else  will 
be  later  explained.)  What  is  the  Church?  Is  it  the  church  made  of 
stone  and  of  wrood,  the  church  with  a  tower?  That  cannot  speak.  Dear 
children,  you  will  later  understand  much  better  what  the  Church  is. 
For  today,  listen,  and  understand  this  much:  The  Church  here  means 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  all  the  priests  who  follow  the  Pope  and  the 
bishops.  (Homiletic  questions  on  things  known  through  parental 
instruction  or  at  school  in  a  most  possible  concrete  form.)  Now  see,  the 
Pope,  the  bishops,  the  pastor,  the  priests  point  out  to  us  the  word  of 
God,  the  word  that  God  has  spoken.  They  place  it  like  a  light  before 
us.  Then  we  know  what  we  must  believe.  The  good  God  helps  the 
Pope  to  teach  us  the  right  faith.  The  good  Saviour  has  promised  this 
most  certainly.  (This  should  not  be  considered  any  more  closely  here, 
because  later  questions  will  treat  ex  professo  thereof.)  The  Holy  Ghost 
enlightens  the  bishops,  directs  and  guides  the  priests  who  follow  the 
Pope,  etc.  Now  the  catechist  puts  these  separate  parts  together,  first 
gradually,  with  all  kinds  of  questions  for  the  memory  and  the  intelli 
gence  of  the  children,  promoting  their  work,  until  the  sound  of  the  words 
of  the  question  of  the  catechism  is  repeated.  As  a  change  supplements, 
according  to  the  following  method,  may  be  added. 

Now  open  the  catechism.     All  read  the  answer.     What  word  have  I 
not    explained?     Who    knows    it?     " Revealed."     Example:     Possibly 
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you  wish  to  enter  the  church  on  a  free  day,  f.i.,  on  Saturday.  It  is 
closed.  The  sacristan  has  just  decorated  and  ornamented  the  church 
richly.  Therefore  it  was  closed.  Later  he  opens  the  church.  Then 
you  enter.  You  are  surprised.  You  find  it  so  very  beautiful.  It  is 
now  revealed  or  shown  what  was  in  the  church.  Just  so  does  the  good 
God.  He  not  only  opens  His  church,  He  opens,  as  it  were,  His  heaven. 
When  God  speaks  to  us,  He  shows  us,  in  a  measure,  what  there  is  in 
heaven.  He  opens  heaven.  He  reveals  to  us  something  divine,  some 
thing  heavenly,  in  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  receive  it  into  our  souls  on 
earth.  (Compare:  Fides  cst  sperandarum  rcrum  substantial  —  Woo-rasis 
—  a  placing  before  the  eyes  things  of  the  future  —  argumentum  non 
apparentium  —  a  conviction,  a  holding  for  certain  and  true  things  that 
we  cannot  see  with  our  reason.  Compare  also  our  remarks  on  Holy 
Saturday  p.  419  sqq.,  and  on  the  Sundays  after  Easter,  p.  448  sqq.) 
Now  all  things  are  again  collected  around  the  question  of  the  catechism. 
Do  not  assert  that  such  explanations  are  too  broad.  Not  every  question 
need  be  equally  extended.  The  questions  should  not  merely  be  counted 
but  also  weighed.  If,  in  general,  two  or  three  or  three  to  live  questions 
are  to  be  rightly  considered  every  hour,  then  several  simple  questions 
might  be  allotted  to  one  hour,  but,  from  time  to  time,  only  one  single 
central  question  is  treated  in  one  hour.  Besides,  by  such  analysis  of  the 
main  question  the  pupils  will  learn  their  catechetical  answers  in  that 
hour.  The  repetition  will  thus  become  very  short — with  a  large  number 
of  children  such  an  analysis  must  be  very  often  interrupted  by  questions. 
To  combine  with  the  proposed  analysis  an  exhortation  is  scarcely  neces 
sary.  Other  questions  that  will  soon  follow  are  better  adapted  for  this. 
If,  moreover,  the  catechist  follows  these  proposed  ways  lovingly  and 
respectfully,  then  a  certain  edification  will  follow  without  the  least  effort. 
The  analysis,  however,  should  never  degenerate  into  a  mere  grammatical 
talk.  If  an  example  is  to  be  combined  therewith,  then  the  confession 
of  Peter,  at  the  close  of  the  catechesis  at  Capharnaum,  might  be  fruit 
fully  formed  into  a  supernatural  psychological  fire-test  for  an  illustra 
tion  of  the  answers  of  the  catechism  and  for  its  explanation,  likewise 
scenes  and  answers  from  the  A  eta  Martyrum,  etc.  (Compare  our 
Homiletic  Supplement:  Katechetisches  liber  den  Glauben.) 

2.  The  synthesis.  The  synthesis  or  the  synthetic  method  gathers 
and  searches  for  the  children  parts  already  known,  and  sketches  or 
communicates  these  to  them  in  fresh  colors  in  order  to  continue  to  build 
precisely  upon  these  momentous  points,  and  it  follows  them  lovingly, 
puts  them  together,  adds  new  ones,  and  thus  finally  gains,  in  a  vivid 
and  interesting  manner,  the  whole,  the  answer  of  the  catechism,  which  - 
at  the  end  of  the  catechesis  —  drops,  already  explained,  into  the  souls 
of  the  children  like  ripe  fruit.  Compared,  therefore,  with  the  analysis 
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it  is  the  inverted  way  —  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  from  the  several 
momentous  points  to  the  general  conception. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  holy  religion  is  supernatural.  It  can 
not  be  ascertained  and  compounded  through  operations  of  the  intellect. 
But  the  supernatural  builds  upon  the  natural.  Natural  religious  truths 
may  be  developed.  Aye  more,  many  supernatural  truths,  precepts,  and 
religious  facts  are  already  well  known  to  the  children,  either  through 
parental  instruction  or  through  earlier  and  parallel  education.  The 
most  doctrines  and  precepts  of  faith  may,  finally,  be  developed  through 
facts  of  revelation,  constructed  and  unfolded.  (Compare  pp.  96-100, 
§§3,4  and  p.  103  sqq.)  They  are  often  parts,  directions,  and  momentous 
points  which  lead  to  a  new  conception,  to  new  principles  and  grand 
general  conceptions. 

The  catechist  will  pursue,  to  great  advantage,  the  synthetic  way,  if 
the  catechetical  question  rests  upon  a  fact  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  pre 
sents  something  which  was  a  gradual  creation  of  Christ  during  His  life. 
Not  infrequently  did  Christ  Himself  teach  and  act  in  a  synthetic  manner; 
He  unfolded  conceptions  and  principles  gradually  with  a  well-planned 
wisdom  and  love,  and  whatever  He  founded  and  established  He  not 
infrequently  completed  according  to  the  same  method.  We  need, 
therefore,  only  to  follow  His  footsteps,  and  thus  gain  "the  gem  of  all 
methods''  —  the  genetic  synthesis. 

Thus  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Church  is  splendidly  adapted  for 
a  synthetic  treatment.  Imagine,  f.i.,  the  following  gradual  train  of 
thoughts:  Christ,  at  His  appearance,  gathered  disciples.  He  selected 
Apostles.  He  educates  and  installs  the  first  Pope.  At  His  ascension 
He  leaves  behind  a  society,  a  Church  under  the  shepherd  of  the  lambs 
and  the  sheep.  To  this  society,  to  this  Church,  He  sends  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Apostles  go  forth  into  the  world  and  establish  congregations.  The 
congregations  are  combined  and  united  among  themselves.  They  are 
placed  under  Peter.  They  are  placed  under  the  successors  of  Peter, 
etc.  From  this  the  definition  of  the  CJmrch  is  gradually  developed. 
The  whole  is  living,  interesting,  and  to  be  shaped  in  close  connection 
with  Holy  Scripture.  (Compare  f.i.,  p.  141  sqq.,  p.  450.  Theme  D.) 
Instead,  therefore,  of  placing  a  heavy  definition  of  the  Church  at  the  be 
ginning  and  then  dissecting  it  (by  analysis),  the  several  parts  of  the 
Church  are  brought  together,  her  creation  and  growth  are  searched,  she 
is,  as  it  were,  permitted  to  originate  before  the  eyes  of  the  children,  and 
then,  finally,  all  is  put  together  for  a  general  conception  of  the  Church. 
(Synthesis.)  Should  the  catechist  find  in  the  catechism  the  definition  of 
the  Church  to  be  the  first  question,  then  he  ought  not  begin  with  the 
presentation  of  the  question.  He  should  rather  construct  the  above 
merely  indicated  development  in  a  lively  manner,  proceeding  step  by 
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step,  clearly  and  securely.  By  this  process  the  catechist  will  naturally 
prepare  the  elements  of  the  later  questions,  and  thus  create  an  interest 
for  the  same.  Only  at  the  end  should  he  gather  all  into  the  answer  of 
the  catechism,  which  now  appears  as  the  final  fruit  of  the  entire  instruc 
tion.  (Compare  pp.  795,  796  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.) 

Synthesis  may  be  connected  with  real  things  or  with  mere  ideas. 
Therefore  we  distinguish  between  real  and  logical  syntheses. 

Because  the  synthetic  method  shows  more  the  origin  and  the  creation 
of  the  teaching  matter,  therefore,  there  is  also  mention  made  of  a  genetic 
way  of  teaching. 

Real  instruction  combines  all  these  ways  of  teaching.  It  is  now 
analytic-synthetic,  then  synthetic-analytic,  sometimes  it  selects  the 
deduction  of  analysis,  then  the  induction  of  synthesis. 

3.  The  heuristic  form  of  teaching.  The  synthetic  way  of  teaching  often 
prefers  the  heuristic  way  which  directs  the  children  to  find  the  results 
themselves,  f.i.,  or  develops  them  with  the  children.  A  purely  heuristic- 
socratic  method  is  not  suitable  for  Catholic  instruction  in  religion.  The 
supernatural  cannot  be  developed  from  the  natural.  But  the  heuristic 
method  of  teaching  may  be  splendidly  utilized  here  and  there,  whenever 
conceptions,  principles,  and  conclusions  are  to  be  developed  from  natural 
truths  or  from  well-known  supernatural  truths  or  facts.  Splendid  ex 
amples  of  this  are  found  in  the  Gospels. 

4.  The  Herbart-Ziller  method.  Erom  the  already  mentioned  points 
of  view  some  very  important  points  of  truth  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  method 
might  be  profitably  utilized,  even  though  we  most  emphatically  reject 
certain  rationalistic  main  principles  of  this  pedagogic  system.  Herbart 
and  Ziller  distinguish  for  the  activity  of  the  teacher: 

i.  the  analysis  which  investigates,  arranges,  and  rectifies  the  already 
supplied  notional  material  for  the  scholars;  2.  the  synthesis  which  pro 
poses  and  presents  new  matter  in  detail;  3.  the  association  which  com 
pares  and  combines  the  new  with  that  already  known;  4.  the  system 
which  deducts  the  general,  the  concept,  the  rule,  and  creates  a  system 
atic  order;  5.  the  method  which  adjusts  the  acquired  knowledge 
to  life. 

The  material  for  thought,  proposed  by  Herbart  and  Ziller  for  in 
struction  in  the  various  grades,  are  pedagogic  important  points  which 
become  partly  very  effective,  in  a  certain  higher  sense,  in  properly  im 
parted  biblical  instruction.  Holy  Scripture  shows  us  the  history  of 
religion  directed  by  God  in  the  various  grades  of  the  culture  of  humanity. 
(Compare  our  thoughts  expressed  hercon,  p.  102  sqq.)  These  "materials 
of  ideas  of  the  Bible"  are  in  a  very  unique  manner  also  adapted  to  the 
various  ages  of  the  children. 

5.    The  so-called    Munich  method,  developed    in  recent   times   under 
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the  direction  of  the  catechists  of  Munich,  is  the  psychological  synthesis 
of  uniform  matter  for  each  hour,  from  the  development  of  which  result 
several  catechetical  questions  and  answers,  already  explained,  which 
are  then  plucked  like  a  ripe  fruit.  There  first  precedes  a  declaration  of 
aim,  very  brief,  then  follows  a  preparation,  which  hurriedly  repeats  or 
transmits  what  preceded,  then  a  presentation  of  the  matter  for  the  hour 
in  a  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  historical  narrative  or  some  other  illustra 
tion,  next  the  explanation  is  added,  which  emphasizes  the  substantial 
and  the  comprehensible  of  the  matter  clearly  and  freshly  colored,  in 
view  of  the  series  of  questions  of  the  catechism  which  are  to  be  treated. 
The  catechist  should  then  connect  the  -whole,  but  in  this  connection  the 
catechetical  questions  should  especially  be  emphasized.  Finally,  the 
practical  central  applications  follow  as  a  supernatural  school  of  conscience. 
We  recommend  the  study  of  this  method  especially  as  laid  down  in  the 
catecheses  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz,  city  pastor  of  Munich,  Weber,  and 
others.  (Kempten,  Kosel,  1903  ff.)  This  method,  with  a  good  prepara 
tion,  is  calculated  to  do  great  service,  provided  certain  questions,  or  a 
series  of  questions  (3-7),  of  a  strictly  uniform  treatment  and  synthetic 
development  from  historical  material,  pertaining  to  supernatural  revela 
tion  or  to  ecclesiastical  history,  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  An  exclusive 
application  of  the  method,  according  to  our  notion,  leads  occasionally 
to  certain  mannerisms  and  to  obscurities.  On  the  principles  concerning 
synthesis  and  heuretics,  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  consult  our 
notes,  p.  780  sqq.,  also  our  explanations  of  synthesis.  The  Munich 
method  is  a  genetic  synthesis  or  a  ''developed  analysis"  built  on  psy 
chological  grades  of  instruction  and  education.  In  the  first  volume  of 
our  supplementary  work  on  Homiletics,  which  is  soon  to  appear,  i.e., 
in  its  catechetic  parts,  f.i.,  in  the  chapter:  Cathechesis  on  Faith,  we  have 
expressed  ourselves  fully  on  these  methods  and  illustrated  our  exposition 
by  examples  and  sketches.  Compare  Dr.  A.  WTeber:  Die  Miinchener 
Methode,  Miinchen  and  Kempten,  Kosel,  1905,  also:  Der  Miinchener 
Katechetische  Kurs,  1905,  von  Dr.  J.  Cottier,  p.  165,  "Die  Miinchener 
Methode"  von  H.  Stieglitz,  Kosel,  Kempten  and  Munich,  1906.  See 
also  p.  785,  n.  2. 
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II.  SPECIAL  PART  OF  CATECHETICS 

We  will  here  treat  of: 

1.  The  instruction  and  the  education  of  the  smaller  children. 

2.  The  instruction  and  the  education  of  children  for  confession 
and  communion. 

3.  The  instruction  and  the  education  of  the  advanced  youth. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   INSTRUCTION   AND   THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE   SMALLER 

CHILDREN 

§  i.   THE  SMALLEST  CATECHUMENS 

The  catechist  must  also  be  solicitous  about  the  religious  life 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  school,  even  before  the  children  are 
taught  to  read  and  before  a  catechism  is  placed  into  their  hands. 
Otherwise  the  first  and  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  of  religion 
and  devotion  will  not  unfold.  The  catechist  is  the  chosen  messen 
ger  of  God  also  for  the  youngest. 

Whenever,  on  account  of  circumstances,  the  teacher  alone 
attends  to  this  first  labor,  there  the  catechist  must  not  fail  to 
appear  and  to  act,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  in  the  school. 

§  2.   THE  CATECHESIS  OF  THE  SMALLEST  CHILDREN 

Even  for  the  instruction  of  the  smallest  children,  of  those  who 
cannot  read,  or,  at  least,  not  sufficiently  well,  a  certain  method 
might  be  devised  and  practically  applied.  This  instruction  should 
extend  to  all  the  children  into  whose  hands  the  catechism  has  not 
yet  been  placed.  The  duration  of  time  fluctuates  between  one- 
quarter,  one-half,  to  one  and  two  years  and  beyond.  The  ideal 
is  a  systematic  instruction,  without  catechism,  for  a  whole  year 
according  to  the  method  of  Mey,  to  which  afterwards  the  real 
catechetical  instruction  is  affixed.  Mey  speaks  of  a  two  to  three 
years'  course  without  catechism,  which  is  afterwards  succeeded  by 
a  six-year  catechetical  and  biblical  instruction.  We  will  compress 
our  methodic  direction  briefly  within  the  following  points : 

i.  A  general  view.  In  this  first  grade  a  more  historic  method 
is  advisable  in  connection  with  separate  catechetical  elements. 
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The  Bible  history,  connected  with  the  symbol  of  faith,  the  Deca 
logue,  and  the  "Our  Father,"  form  the  uniformly  arranged  matter. 
This,  however,  should  lean  as  much  as  possible  on  the  ecclesias 
tical  year.  Begin,  f.i.,  with  the  Old  Testament.  (The  creation 
of  the  world,  the  first  man,  the  flood,  etc.)  This,  at  the  same 
time,  corresponds  with  the  first  article  of  the  creed.  God  appears 
herein  as  the  creator  and  the  law-giver.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  explained  in  the  history  of  the  legislation  on  Sinai,  possibly  in 
two  hours.  In  connection  herewith,  if  time  permits,  instructions 
may  be  given  on  morning  and  night  prayers,  on  conduct  in  the 
church,  etc.  (Compare  the  following  paragraphs.)  Then  the  New 
Testament  should  follow  in  connection  with  the  second  to  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  Creed.  The  most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  follow,  especially  those  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  the 
Creed.  The  "Our  Father,"  and,  if  in  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  no  time  was  left,  also  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  may 
be  inserted  into  the  teaching  activity  of  Christ.  In  connection  with 
Pentecost  and  the  ninth  article  of  the  Creed  the  Church  is  treated. 
The  most  important  sacraments  are  to  be  inserted  into  the  treat 
ment  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  very  briefly  consid 
ered.  The  whole  instruction  should  conclude,  like  the  Creed,  with 
a  view  into  eternity.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  smallest  children  is  (according  to  its  contents)  a  historic- 
dogmatic  explanation  of  the  Creed.  An  excellent  model  for  this 
is  found  in  Mey's  "  Vollstandige  Katechesen  fur  die  untersten 
Klassen  der  Volksschule"  -already  quoted.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  Mey  calculated  his  catechesis  for  a  two  to  three 
years'  course,  to  which  the  large  catechism  immediately  follows. 
We  know  no  book  of  catechetical  literature  which  will  be  to  the 
incipient  catechist  of  such  precious  service  as  this.  Even  where 
this  instruction  of  the  smallest  children  comprises  only  a  very  short 
time,  the  really  classical  remarks  of  Mey  on  the  several  catechetical 
themes  and  also  several  of  the  finished  catecheses  will  afford  the 
catechist,  also  of  the  middle  and  higher  grade,  aye,  even  to  the 
preacher,  a  very  rich  stimulation.  The  instruction  comprises,  in 
a  childlike  manner,  the  whole  compass  of  religion. 

2.    The  single  catechesis.      Every  catechesis  forms  for  itself  a 
unity,  —  calculated  for  one  hour.     (Compare  the  examples  of  Mey.) 
At  the  end  x  of  each  historical  paragraph  or  chapter  of  thought  the 
1  Begin  by  no  means  at  the  question. 
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catechist  should  compress  the  main  thought  into  a  childlike  and 
plain  memory-question,  which  should  then  be  rehearsed  by  the  class 
itself  in  chorus  and  by  repetitions.  (Compare  the  excellent  ques 
tions  given  by  Mey.)  Questions  and  answers  must,  of  course,  be 
constantly  repeated  in  the  same  form.  Oftentimes,  also,  answers  of 
the  little  catechism,  which  however,  the  children  should  not  yet 
have  in  hand,  may  be  very  happily  utilized.  The  children  are  thus 
surprised  later  in  a  gleeful  manner,  when  they  find  in  the  little  cate 
chism  a  whole  series  of  questions  which  form  already  their  small 
intellectual  property.  The  children  are  occasionally  profitably 
reminded  that  later  they  will  receive  a  book,  wherein  much  of 
that  which  they  now  learn,  and  still  greater  and  more  beautiful 
things,  are  contained.  Thus  the  catechism  will  be  awaited  with  a 
great  anxious  curiosity,  whereas  a  too  early  use  would  stamp  it  as 
a  book  to  be  hated.  In  fact,  the  whole  instruction  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  new  catechism  of  the  respective  grade  may  be 
hailed  with  great  joy. 

§  3.   THE  CHILDREN'S  PRAYER 

As  the  disciples  spoke  to  the  Saviour  —  so  speaks  youth,  fav 
ored  by  baptism,  to  the  catechist:  "Teach  us  to  pray!"  The 
practical  induction  into  prayer  is  the  most  important  task  of  the 
catechist  with  the  smallest  children.  The  school  of  prayer  of 
the  catechist  comprises  the  following  activity: 

(a)  The  catechist  should  endeavor  to  find  out  how  far  the 
parental  home  has  prepared  the  work. 

(/;)  He  should  gradually  and  securely  exercise  with  the  children 
the  most  important  formulas  of  prayer,  and  therewith  purify  the 
exterior  of  the  prayers  of  the  children  from  abuses  that  might 
possibly  have  crept  in,  such  as  the  mutilation  of  the  words  of  prayer, 
and  such  like.  (This  should  also  be  done,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  higher  classes.) 

(c)  But  not  mere  mechanical  drilling  should  be  the  aim.     The 
catechist  should  rather  fill,  by  his  instruction  and  especially  occa 
sionally  in  the  incidental  childlike  explanations  of  the  formulas, 
the  souls  of  the  children  with  lively  thoughts  of  God  and  draw 
them  into  a  confidential  intercourse  with  Jesus.     Even  children, 
as  the  Saviour  desires,  should  be  adorers  of  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

(d)  The  example  of  the  catechist  himself  is  most  decisive.     His 
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devotion  and  recollection  at  prayer,  especially  the  noble,  dignified, 
and  not  affected  tone  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  prayer, 
act  in  a  most  remarkable  beneficial  manner.  The  catechist  should 
never  permit  negligent,  hasty,  nor  screaming  prayers  by  the  children. 

§  4.  THE  INDUCTION  OF  THE  SMALLEST  CHILDREN  INTO 

THE  MASS 

Dogmatic,  moral,  and  pastoral  theology  teach  that  the  mass  is 
the  center  of  Christian  worship  and  life.  To  Jesus  in  holy  mass 
and  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  we  must  guide  the  youth  as  early 
as  possible.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Apostle  are  espe 
cially  applicable  to  the  catechist  and  to  his  hosts  of  children:  Acce- 
dite  ad  eum  et  illuminamini.  (Ps.  33 : 6.)  Adeamus  ergo  cum 
fiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae.  (Heb.  4:  16.)  There  is  a  threefold 
degree  of  mass  devotion.  The  first  comprises,  very  plainly,  a  few 
important  points,  and  very  quickly  also  the  most  important.  The 
second  recognizes,  in  great  outlines,  the  connection  of  the  parts 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  and  finds  therein  nourishment  for 
this  devotion.  The  third  degree  emphasizes  the  first  and  the 
second,  and  attempts  a  very  close  connection  with  the  celebrating 
priest  and  a  deep  penetration  into  the  sacrificial  celebration  and 
thoughts  themselves. 

i.    The  first  degree  of  devotion  at  mass. 

(a)  The  first  induction  into  mass  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  religious 
instruction  by  illustration.  The  children  should  be  accustomed  to 
look  piously  upon  the  altar.  Even  this  is  a  worship.  The  sacred, 
blessed,  and  symbolic  objects  of  the  Church  should  be  made  preach 
ers,  as  it  were,  of  attention  for  the  children,  and  the  first  catechiza- 
tion  on  church  and  mass  should  be  connected  therewith,  f.i.,  with 
the  holy  water,  the  altar,  the  tabernacle,  the  sanctuary  lamp,  etc. 
Then  just  a  few  striking  parts  of  the  mass  or  ceremonies  should  be 
selected  and  explained,  in  a  childlike  manner,  and  the  attention  of 
the  children  directed  thereto,  f.i.,  the  Confiteor,  the  Sanctus  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  Consecration  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  Communion  with  the  same. 

(7>)  The  first  induction  into  the  holy  mass  should  present  to 
the  children  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  sacra 
ment  of  the  altar,  and  especially  at  consecration.  The  children 
should  be  taught,  in  the  very  beginning,  that  the  Saviour  comes 
down  upon  the  altar  in  consecration  and  dwells  in  the  tabernacle. 
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Herewith  the  sacrificial  thought  of  the  mass  might  be  very  gently 
and  anxiously  indicated  to  some  advantage.  The  catechist  might 
proceed  herein,  f.i.,  from  the  mystery  of  Christmas,  and  present 
the  going  to  mass  as  the  going  of  the  shepherds  to  the  crib,  etc. 

(r)  The  doctrine  of  the  real  coming  of  Jesus  becomes  thus  a 
foundation  for  the  direction  and  the  accustoming  of  the  children 
to  a  respectful  conduct  in  the  church.  (Touching  exhortations  - 
a  consequential  supervision  —  preventive  methods  —  looking  to 
ward  the  altar  —  a  suitable  place  for  the  children  in  church  —  very 
exact  order  in  entering  and  leaving  the  church  to  be  observed  by 
the  children.) 

(d)  The  religious  instruction  will  always  afford  an  occasion  to 
return,  here  and  there,  to  the  holy  mass  and  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  Whenever  the  catechist  depicts  for  the  children  the 
person  and  the  labors  of  Jesus  in  general  or  in  particular,  he  should 
return  to  the  just  mentioned  relations  with  the  thought  that  the 
same  Saviour  is  now  present  in  consecration,  and  that  He  dwells 
in  the  tabernacle. 

(c)  The  children  should  be  taught,  very  early,  short  prayers  for 
assisting  at  the  most  important  parts  of  the  mass,  f.i.,  a  simple 
form  of  perfect  contrition  for  the  beginning;  the  popular  prayer: 
"Jesus,  1  am  thine  in  life  and  in  death,  etc.,11  for  both  elevations  in 
consecration;  a  simple  prayer  for  spiritual  communion,  f.i.,  "Oh, 
My  Jesus,  I  believe  in  Thee.  Oh,  my  Jesus,  I  hope  in  Thee.  Oh, 
My  Jesus,  out  of  love  for  Thee  I  deplore  all  my  sins!  Come, 
oh,  Jesus,  come  to  me,  behold,  my  heart  longs  for  Thee." 

All  this  should  be  gradually  taught.  In  the  meantime  the 
children  are  directed  to  gaze  piously  upon  the  altar,  or  again  to 
recite  whatever  prayers  they  may  know. 

(/)  All  that  has  thus  far  been  treated  may  be  collected,  to 
great  advantage,  in  a  manner  so  that  the  children  may  acquire,  in  a 
measure,  an  idea  of  the  sacriiice  of  the  mass.  But  the  admonition 
of  the  Apostle  should  not  be  forgotten:  "I  gave  you  milk,  not  solid 
food,  for  you  could  not  yet  bear  it."  (I  Cor.  3:2.  Cf.  Mey,  "Mess- 
buchlein  fur  fromme  Kinder.  Ausg.  fiir  Katecheten.") 

2.  The  second  degree  of  mass  devotion.  (Preparation  for  the 
same.) 

Thus  the  catechist  prepares  the  way  for  the  second  step  of 
devotion  for  mass.  For  the  brighter  children  he  might  here  adopt 
the  following:  the  Kyrie:  the  world  without  Jesus;  the  gloria: 
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Jesus  the  child;  the  Gospel:  Jesus  the  teacher;  the  offertory: 
Jesus  the  victim  during  His  whole  life;  the  consecration:  Jesus 
crucified,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  communion:  Jesus  risen;  the 
last  blessing:  the  last  blessing  of  Jesus  at  the  Ascension,  and  on 
the  last  day  pronounced  over  the  just :  Venite  benedicti. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   INSTRUCTION  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  FOR 
CONFESSION  AND   COMMUNION 

We  use  the  expression  of  children  for  confession  and  communion 
in  the  wider  sense,  for  all  the  children  who  still  attend  the  parochial 
school  and  who  besides  the  instruction  for  confession  and  com 
munion  receive  likewise  the  regular  scholastic  course  of  religious 
instruction. 

The  general  methodic  foundation  and  also  the  practical  rules 
resulting  therefrom  we  have  already  treated  in  the  first  part  of 
our  catechetics.  There  still  remain  for  our  consideration  —  the 
most  important  practical  sides  of  the  catechetical  office,  in  relation 
to  the  youth  of  this  graded  age.  We  designate  here  this  catechetical 
instruction  as  the  basis  of  religious  training  and  education  —  the 
biblical  instruction  as  the  preparation,  the  completion,  the  perfec 
tion,  and  the  illustration.  For  the  universal  education  several 
specially  important  preparations  are  added,  to  which  the  catechist 
should  apply  the  greatest  care,  to  wit:  the  instruction  for  the 
first  confession  and  also  the  instruction  and  education  for  the  first 
communicants.  As  a  supplement  to  the  various  sides  of  catechet 
ical  activity  we  will  add  a  consideration  of  the  introduction  of  the 
children  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  All  is  governed  by  the 
thought  of  the  aim  of  pastoral  care.  According  to  this  the  chapter 
on  instruction  and  the  education  of  children  for  confession  and 
communion  is  divided  into  various  articles. 

ARTICLE  i.     Religious  Instruction  and  Education  on  the  Basis  of 

the  Catechism 

§  i.   THE  CATECHISM 

The  catechism  is  not  a  product  of  modern  days.  The  real 
substance  of  the  present  catechism :  the  symbol  of  faith,  the  Deca- 
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logue,  the  sacraments,  the  "Our  Father"  -existed  from  most 
ancient  times  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens. 
According  to  a  historic-pragmatic  introduction  into  the  history  of 
revelation  (!)  (compare  the  so-called  mission-catecheses  of  St. 
Augustin,  as  an  introduction  to  his  plan  of  instructions,  which  he 
proposes  in  his  work:  DC  catechizandis  rudibus]  the  instruction  of 
the  neo-catechumens,  and  especially  of  the  approved  candidates 
for  baptism,  and  also  the  mystagogic  catecheses  which  immediately 
preceded  and  partly  also  followed  baptism,  were  a  constantly 
nearer,  clearer,  and  deeper  and  more  extensive  introduction  into 
the  symbol  of  faith,  the  Decalogue,  the  sacraments,  and  the  "Our 
Father."  These  formularies  were  regarded  as  a  certain  summary 
of  the  universal  religious  truths.  Parallel,  however,  to  this  there 
ran  an  instruction  constructed  upon  the  scriptural  lessons  of  the 
liturgy  —  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  congregation.  (The 
catechumen  mass;  compare  our  remarks  on  this  subject  for  Lent, 
p.  254,  n.  10;  pp.  257-457 ;  compare  also  the  entire  liturgic-homiletic 
plan  for  Eastertide,  pp.  506-510.) 

On  this  basis  the  catechism  developed  itself  into  various  forms 
during  the  entire  middle  age.  We  refer  here  to  the  many  cate 
chism-like  writings  of  the  middle  age,  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
catechetical  matter  by  great  theologians,  f.i.,  in  the  catechetical 
opuscula  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  St.  Bonaventure,  to  the  fixing  of 
the  catechetical  matter  by  bishops,  by  diocesan  synods  and  statutes, 
f.i.,  of  Utrecht,  1294-1310,  Mayence,  1310;  Toledo,  1333;  Lavour, 
1368.  "We  have  concluded  to  communicate,  briefly  and  clearly, 
a  sort  of  a  scientific  system  and  summary  of  those  things  in  which 
we  desire  the  people  under  our  charge  to  be  instructed,  so  that  there 
by  the  pastor  and  the  superintendent  may  obtain  a  ground-plan  and 
a  rule  for  instruction."  l  The  times  of  the  revolt  against  faith  - 
pressed  by  the  dangers  to  faith,  and  by  the  crying  necessities  and 
stimulated  by  great  pedagogues,  saints  and  new  religious  orders, 
but  especially  also  by  the  reform-decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
-  produced  a  real  harvest-time  of  catechetical  literature.  We  refer 
to  the  catechism  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (1544)  and  especially  to  the  cat 
echisms  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius  of  1554;  to  the  Summa  doctrinae 
Christianae,  or  the  catechismus  major,  the  institutiones  Christianae, 

1  Compare  Janssen:  History  of  the  German  people,  i  vol.;  Michael:  Geschichte 
des  deut.  Volkes;  also  the  excellent  pedagogic  library  of  Herder,  also  Kunz-Pott- 
mann,  Katechese  des  HI.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  Luzerne,  Raeder,  1889. 
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the  edition  of  a  Parvus  Catcchismus:  small  catechism  for  the  com 
mon  laity  and  the  small  children  (1593),  the  catechism  of  Bellar- 
min,  etc.  The  celebrated  Catechismus  Romanus  ad  Parochos  — 
instigated  at  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Charles  Borromaeus,  con 
tinued  by  most  eminent  theologians  under  Pius  V,  and  finished  in 
1 566  —  contains  an  excellent  method  in  regard  to  the  matter  and 
the  treatment  for  catechists  and  homilists.  It  is  composed  of  four 
principal  parts:  On  faith,  on  the  sacraments,  on  prayer,  on  the 
precepts,  and  follows  closely  the  formularies  of  the  symbol  of 
faith,  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  "Our  Father,"  and  of  the  deca 
logue.  Among  those  of  more  recent  times  we  will  mention  the 
catechism  of  Felbiger  (d.  1788),  of  Overberg  (1754-1826),  of  /Egi- 
dius  Jais  (1750-1822);  Joh.  Bapt.  Hirscher  (d.  1865);  Alban  Stolz; 
Deharbe  (many  widely  spread  catechisms),  also  many  more  recent 
diocesan  catechisms,  f.i.,  of  Rottenburg,  Mayence,  Cologne,  Basel, 
etc.  Many  of  the  diocesan  catechisms  are  constructed  on  the 
Deharbe  system.  Several  dioceses  have  adopted  the  Deharbe 
catechism.  In  many  dioceses  the  catechism  of  Rottenburg  is 
being  adopted.  In  recent  times  an  effort  has  been  made  to  effect 
a  harmonized  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  a  genetic 
and  demonstrative  presentation,  and  also  to  combine  ecclesiastical 
correctness,  united  with  practical  exactitude,  with  a  certain  unction 
of  biblical  and  liturgical  spirit. 

In  more  recent  times  a  conflict  arose  concerning  the  division 
of  the  catechism.  Deharbe,  S.J.,  preferred  a  systematic  division: 
faith,  the  Commandments,  the  means  of  grace.  Jungmann,  S.J., 
rejected  the  systematic  arrangement,  and  defended  the  exegetic 
adhesion  to  the  catechetical  formularies,  i.e.,  to  the  biblic-ecclesi- 
astical  original  (Stamm)  catechism.  This  means  the  four  following 
formularies:  the  symbol  of  faith,  the  Decalogue,  the  "Our  Father," 
the  sacraments.  This  division  was  also  proclaimed  by  the  Cate 
chismus  Romanus.  (See  Jungmann,  "Theorie  der  geistl.  Bered- 
samkeit,"  II,  p.  789  sqq.,  n.  33  sqq.)  Opposed  to  him  is  J.  Linden, 
S.J.  (Beilage  zu  den  katechetischen  Blattern,  redigiert  von  Dr. 
Weber,  Miinchen,  Kosel,  Kempten,  Jahrgang,  1902,  Mai — Juli. 
Compare  also  the  Linzer  Quartalschrift,  1902,  p.  500  sqq.  Fur 
thermore  Valerian:  "Neue  Wege  im  Religionsunterricht,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Bucher,  1902,  1903;  Die  Analyse  und  Synthese  im  Reli 
gionsunterricht  von  Joh.  Scholasticus,  Wiirzburg,  1902,  etc.,  and 
compare  above:  analysis  and  synthesis.) 
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In  France  the  catechisms  of  the  school-brothers  are  to  be  very 
much  emphasized,  also  the  catechism  of  Bossuet,  which  had  become 
the  model  for  many  diocesan  catechisms,  the  catechisms  of  Bouge, 
Fleury,  and  many  more  recent  diocesan  catechisms. 

From  this  historical  review  it  follows  sufficiently  that  the  entire 
tradition  of  the  Church  is  in  favor  of  our  present  catechism.  There 
fore,  the  question  whether  or  not  a  catechism  should  be  a  "guid 
ance  for  religious  instruction"  wras  long  ago  decided  by  custom  in 
favor  of  the  catechism. 

§  2.  THE  TEACHING  AND  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY  m 
CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  methodic  principles  for  religious  instruction  have 
already  been  considered  by  us:  they  are  applicable  also  here.  It 
now  remains  for  us  briefly  to  describe  the  peculiar  teaching  activity 
of  the  catechist  in  the  catechetical  instruction.  We  mention: 

(a)  The  recitation  of  the  text  of  the  catechism. 

(b)  The  explanation. 

(c)  The  catechetical  argumentation,  besides  the  catechetical 
refutation  and  defense. 

(d)  The  practical  application  to  life. 

Herewith  the  learning  activity  of  the  children  is  connected: 

(a)  The  reception  of  the  truth. 

(b)  The  imprinting  of  the  religious  truth. 

(c)  The  living  up  to  the  religious  truth. 

All  this  we  will  briefly  consider  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

§  3.   THE  RECITATION  OF  THE  CATECHETICAL  TEXT 

The  catechism  is  the  substance  and  the  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  religious  instruction.  The  catechist  ought  therefore  be  directed 
by  the  catechism  and  not  sail  at  will.  The  Church  proposes  the 
catechism:  ecclesia  locuta,causafinita.  Herewith,  of  course,  fruitful 
proposals  for  an  amelioration  for  the  revision  and  the  reform  of 
the  catechism  may  constantly  be  made.  Tradition  and  pedagogic 
progress  should  herein  co-operate.  The  introduction  of  a  cate 
chism,  however,  is  purely  matter  for  the  Ordinary  to  decide.  The 
catechist  ought,  therefore,  plainly  read  the  catechetical  text,  and 
for  a  change,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  have  it  read.  It  is, 
however,  more  advisable  that  the  catechist  himself,  as  the  mes 
senger  of  God,  the  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  preacher  of  the 
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Gospel,  should  orally  recite  question  and  answer  of  the  catechism 
or  simply  the  doctrinal  proposition.  Fides  ex  auditu.  (Rom.  10 :  17.) 
Thus,  in  view  of  the  recitation  this  order  would  follow: 

(a)  The  recitation  of  the  question  and   (or)   answer  by  the 
catechist. 

(b)  The  explanation,  the  application,  etc. 

(c)  The  reading  of  the  question  by  several  children  or  the 
recitation  by  all  together. 

The  books  of  the  children  should  remain  closed  until  the  proper 
reading  of  the  questions  and  answers. 

Some  catechists  are  in  favor  of  keeping  the  books  open  during 
the  teaching  activity  of  the  catechist.  This  might  possibly  be 
admitted  in  certain  circumstances,  during  the  explanation  by  the 
catechist,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  a  lower  class  that  is  not  too 
numerous.  But  since  explanation,  argumentations,  and  applica 
tions  are  often  dove-tailed,  and  the  attention  is  easily  drawn  away 
through  the  open  books  from  the  recitation  by  the  catechist,  there 
fore  we  are  opposed  to  this  opinion. 

But  we  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  exceptionally  —  possibly 
under  linguistic  difficulties  and  longer  catechetical  questions  —  pre 
cisely  this  method  —  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  children 
—  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  mere  manner  and  sort  of  recitation  of  the  catechetical  text 
should  arouse  in  the  children  the  consciousness  that  they  are  receiv 
ing  the  truth  from  the  Church,  and  that  they,  by  no  means,  find  it 
themselves.  Compare,  above:  The  synthetic  method,  which  re 
cites  the  text  of  the  catechism  at  the  end,  p.  780  sqq.,  also  the 
Munich  method. 

§  4.  THE  EXPLANATION 

We  refer  here  principally  to  our  explanations  of  the  means  of 
sacred  eloquence  (p.  604  sqq.).  What  was  there  explained  holds 
good  also  mutatis  mutandis  for  catechetics.  We  therefore  pass 
over  these  highly  important  principles.  In  order  that  the  children 
may  comprehend  the  contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  life, 
clearly  and  definitely,  a  conscientious  explanation  of  the  catechet 
ical  text  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  explanation  should  precede 
the  learning,  as  a  rule  and  from  principle.  We  distinguish  several 
kinds  of  explanations  which,  selected  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  striking  questions,  are  to  be  applied.  (Compare,  pp.  777-782). 
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1.  The  grammatical  and  syntactical  explanation.      This  meets 
the  child  if  the  view  of  the  text  or  the  construction  of  the  cate 
chism  presents  any  serious  difficulties.     But  it  is  precisely,  there 
fore,  according  to  its  nature,  entirely  and  solely  an  auxiliary  means, 
and  should  always  be  only  applied  with  wise  limitations;  otherwise 
a  catechist  will  be  converted  into  a  grammarian.     The  grammatic 
explanation    selects   various   difficult   words,    supplants    them    by 
others,  explains  them  —  not  by  abstract,  but  by  more  rhetorical 
or  exact  definitions,  descriptions,  divisions  into  parts,  etc.     The 
syntactical  explanation  dissolves  especially  difficult  constructions 
into   several   questions  and   sentences.     Let   us  assume   that   the 
catechetical  question  reads  as  follows:   What  means  faith?     Faith 
means  — •  to  hold  as  certain  and  true  whatever  God  has  revealed 
and  proposes  for  our  belief  through  His  Church.     The  foundation 
of  the  explanation  might  be  the  following  analysis  of  the  sentences: 
What  does  faith  mean?     Faith  means  to  hold  as  certain  and  true 
whatever  God  has  revealed  (said).     Who  is  it  that  puts  all  this 
like  a  light  before  us?     The  Catholic  Church  places  all  this  like  a 
light  before  us.     What  might  be  said  instead  of:    The  Catholic 
Church?     I  might   say:    the  Pope,   the  bishops,   the  priests  who 
follow  the  Pope.     The  teaching  Church.     The  grammatic  explana 
tion  is,  however,  often  interwoven  into  the  objective  explanation 
to  great  advantage. 

2.  The    objective    explanation.      It  naturally  follows    that  the 
objective  explanation  is  really  the  most  important  and  the  object 
of  the  explanatory  teaching  activity. 

We  distinguish  the  following  kinds  of  objective  explanations: 

(a)  The    preparatory    objective    explanation^    the   synthetic   ex 
planation,   see   above,   p.    780.     There  are   catechetical   questions 
which  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  better  to  introduce  them  by  a 
preparatory  explanation.     The  catechetical  question  then  appears 
as  a  conclusion,  as  a  comprehension  and  a  substance.     This  sort 
of  explanation,  however,  is  not  the  rule.     (See  above:  the  synthesis 
in  catechetical  instruction,  the  Munich  method,  pp.  780,  782.) 

(b)  The    historical  explanation.      There  are  dogmas  which,  at 
the  same  time,  are  great  historical  events.     There  are,  furthermore, 
articles  of  faith  and  precepts,  which  stand,  at  least,  in  close  relation 
to  such  events.     In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  however,  the  explana 
tion  should  be  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  correspond 
entirely  to  the  catechetical  question  and  be  governed  by  it.     How 
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differently  also  do  the  various  evangelists  narrate  the  same  event 
-  according  to  the  different  teaching  object  of  their  gospel,  with 
out  violating  thereby  historical  fidelity.  The  historical  explana 
tion  may  be  a  preparatory  one  [see  above  (a)  ]  —  it  may  follow 
the  recitation  of  the  catechetical  question  —  often  it  may  also 
form  an  introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  an  entire  catechetical 
chapter.  Thus,  f.L,  the  biblical  account  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  as  well  as  the  immediately  preceding  events  which  the 
other  Apostles  narrate,  might  be  selected  as  an  introduction  and 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The 
biblical  history  would  here  have  to  be  considered  already  in  the 
narrative  under  certain  objective  thoughts,  and  presented  accord 
ingly.  In  this  way  accessory  circumstances,  which  are  less  relative 
to  the  purpose,  might  be  omitted  to  advantage.  The  catechetical 
presentation  might  be  controlled  in  the  adduced  example  by  the 
following  thoughts.  Historical  preparatory  explanations: 

1.  The  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  bread:    the   Son  of 
God  gives  a  miraculous  bread. 

2.  The  nocturnal  passing  of  Jesus  over  the  sea:    the  Son  of 
God  can  be  miraculously  present; 

3.  Christ   teaching   in   the   synagogue   of   Capharnaum.     The 
leading  thoughts  might  be  the  following: 

(a)  I  will  give  you  a  more  miraculous  bread  than  yesterday. 

(b)  I  will  give  you  a  more  miraculous  bread  than  the  manna. 
(r)    This  bread  is  a  bread  from  heaven. 

(d)    I  am  this  bread  from  heaven. 

(c)  My  flesh  and  blood  are  this  bread  from  heaven. 

(/)  This  you  must  believe  (Jews,  disciples,  Apostles,  and 
Christians). 

(g)  He  who  believes  not  is  a  devil.  (More  explicit  explanations, 
see  above,  p.  290  sqq.) 

These  thoughts  ought  be  interwoven  into  the  narrative  and 
pithily  emphasized.  The  children  ought  live,  as  it  were,  in  the 
trend  of  the  events  and  of  the  language.  The  most  striking  points 
might  be  drilled  by  choral  rehearsal  to  great  advantage. 

(c}  The  dogmatic  explanation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
here  to  explain  the  great  ideas  of  faith  clearly  and  definitely,  richly 
and  feelingly.  All  these  ideas  are  real  blessings  from  God  to  the 
faithful  reason  of  man.  The  catechist  should  be  filled  with  the 
longing  of  the  Saviour,  Who  said  to  the  Samaritan  woman:  Si 
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scires  donum  Dei,  etc.:  "If  thou  but  knewest  the  gift  of  God." 
It  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  catechist  should  employ  all 
talents  and  gifts  and  prepare  himself  constantly  to  bring  religious 
ideas,  such  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Church,  grace,  contrition, 
justice,  virtue,  faith,  humility,  the  carrying  of  the  cross,  etc., 
closely  home  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children. 

The  means  and  the  ways  for  obtaining  clear  ideas  of  the  super 
sensible  and  the  supernatural  we  have  fully  considered  in  the  homi- 
letics.  The  same  principles  and  partly  also  the  same  examples 
will  answer  for  the  catechetics.  (See  the  Homiletic  Studies,  p. 
605  sqq.)  For  the  children  we  would  recall  especially  the  examples 
and  the  parables,  the  cause  and  the  effects,  the  historical  sketches 
and  the  combination  of  religious  ideas  with  the  practical  Christian 
life  of  the  children.  But  the  text  and  the  conception  of  the  cate 
chism  and  also  the  whole  combination  of  the  catechetical  questions 
in  the  objective  explanation  should  be  sharply  emphasized,  in 
order  that  the  children  might  remain  convinced  that  the  text  of 
the  catechism  is  being  explained. 

The  same  principles  obtain  in  the  explanation  of  the  articles  of 
faith,  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Luminous  and  refreshing  like  the 
light  of  the  sun,  firmly  and  unswervingly  like  foundation  rocks 
should  the  articles  of  faith  be  deposited  into  the  souls  of  the  children. 

(d)  The  moral  explanation  proceeds  on  the  self-same  principles. 
The  directly  practical  side  of  the  moral  explanation  we  will  treat 
in  the  teaching  activity  of  applications.     (See  also  above,  p.  72  sqq., 
on  the  moral  application  and  principal  themes  of  the  moral  sermons.) 

(e)  The  predominant  explanation.    Not  all  catechetical  questions 
require   the  same   extensive   explanation:    they   differ    in   impor 
tance  and  comprehensibility.     True,  it  should  be  strongly  empha 
sized  that  the  whole  contents  of  faith  must  be  undiminishingly 
announced  and  believed.     Still,  there  are  articles  of  faith  which 
are  the  foundation  and  the  root  of  others.     There  are  also  truths 
that  must  be  believed  and  known  necessarily  and  explicitly.     Fi 
nally,  there  are  doctrines  contained  in  the  catechism  which  are  for 
practical  life  of  greater  consequence  than  others.     According  to 
these  view-points  the  catechist  must  judge  his  theme,  and  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  same  view-points  devote  more  time  to  the 
explanation  of  certain  questions  than  to  others.     Thus,  f.i.,  in  the 
instruction  for  communion  the  question:    Has  the  sacrament  of 
the  holy  Eucharist  the  marks  of  a  sacrament?  requires  merely  the 
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scantiest  explanation.  For  no  one,  who  really  accepts  the  doc 
trine  of  the  holy  Eurharist,  is  in  any  danger  today  of  doubting  its 
sacramental  character.  For  other  reasons  the  following  questions 
require  but  a  short  explanation:  Is  the  body  alone  present  under 
the  form  of  bread?  When  the  priest  breaks  the  host,  is  the  body 
of  Christ  also  divided  thereby?  How  long  does  Jesus  remain 
present  in  the  holy  Eucharist?  It  is  here  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  articles  of  faith  clearly  and  worthily,  possibly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Lauda  Sion.  A  too  extensive  explanation  might  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question,  f.i.,  concerning  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  holy  Eucharist,  requires,  on  account  of  its  fundamental  signifi 
cance,  a  really  extensive  exposition,  also,  and,  for  practical  reasons, 
the  question  on  the  effects  of  communion.  In  general  the  cate- 
chist  should  enumerate  and  weigh,  according  to  these  principles, 
the  catechetical  questions  in  the  beginning,  at  the  determination 
of  the  matter  and  the  aim  in  teaching. 

(/)  77/61  repeating  and  collective  explanation.  The  catechist 
should,  from  time  to  time,  collect  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
sacred  doctrine  briefly,  clearly,  perspicuously,  and  attractively  into 
so-called  (Stamm)  primary  catecheses,  in  connection  with  certain 
catechetical  questions,  or  leaning  toward  the  prayers  and  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  These  general  catecheses 
are  especially  fruitful  in  the  higher  classes,  before  dismissal  from 
school,  so  that  the  children  may  obtain  once  more  a  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  grounded  general  view  of  religion.  In  union  there  is 
strength.  (Compare  above,  The  principal  themes,  and  pp.  328,  330.) 

(g)  The  apologetic  explanation.  The  fundamental  truths  and 
the  differential  doctrines  require,  in  the  higher  classes,  uncondi 
tionally  an  apologetic  explanation.  The  catechist  should  generally 
view  the  apologetic  requirements  of  a  wise  preventive  method  in 
a  well-measured  and  far-sighted  manner.  We  have  expressed  our 
selves  upon  this  in  an  extensive  manner  in  the  treatment  of  demon 
stration  and  of  the  apologetic  sermons. 

§  5.  THE  CATECHETIC  DEMONSTRATION 

The  demonstration  of  truth  is,  for  a  catechist  as  well  as  for  the 
preacher,  a  serious  duty.  We  simply  refer  here  to  the  earlier 
exposition  of  homiletic  proofs.  The  catechist  must  keep  constantly 
in  view  the  principles  therein  expressed.  The  highest  principles 
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for   this   catechetical    teaching    activity    are,    consequently,    the 
following : 

1.  The  catechist  must  prove  that  that  which  he  teaches  is  the 
word  of   God  and  not  of  man.     (Real  direct  proofs.     Compare 
herewith  the  homiletic  studies.) 

2.  The   catechist   must   often   prove   that   what  he   says  and 
requires  follows  necessarily  from  the  word  of  God,  though  it  be 
not  explicitly  expressed  therein.     (On  these  proofs  and  their  kinds, 
see  also  the  homiletics.) 

3.  To  this  the  catechist  may  add,  in  the  proper  place,  some 
single  natural  proof  (secondary  proof). 

4.  The  most  important  methodic  suggestions  for  catechetical 
demonstration  should  be  the  following:   the  demonstration  should 
be: 

(a)  Comprehensible  to  the  children. 

(b)  Not  an  apology  for  unbelievers  and  doubters,  but  intended 
for  children  who  have  faith. 

(c)  Well  calculated,  and  also  the  objections,  the  difficulties, 
and  prejudices  which  the  children  will  be  apt  to  hear  in  later  life. 
This  should,  by  no  means,  be  omitted  in  the  higher  classes. 

(d)  Attractive,   not   purely   scientific,   especially  with   fruitful 
applications  of  biblical  events. 

(c)  Gradually  progressing;  for  the  lower  grade  the  scientific 
explanation  is  generally  sufficient,  for  the  middle  grade  direct 
proofs  are  sufficient,  for  the  higher  grade  all  manner  of  proofs  are 
admissible,  but  always  with  wise  limitation  for  application. 

Corollary:  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  heuretic  and  socratic  method 
in  the  explanation  and  demonstration  by  the  catechist? 

1.  Never  should  this  method  be  the  dominant  one  in  Catholic 
catechization;    for  we  do  not  announce  a  religion  which  can  be 
developed  from  the  natural  human  reason,  but  the  religion  deliv 
ered  by  revelation. 

2.  Per  accidcns  the  heuretic-socratic  method  may  be  utilized 
by  the  catechist  to  advantage,  if,  f.i.,  certain  truths  of  revelation 
have  already  been  quoted  and  explained,  especially  in  repetitions, 
when  through  the  instigation  of  thought  from  the  revealed  truths 
others  might  easily  be  inferred;    in  the  primary  (Stamm)   cate- 
cheses,  in  truths  which  follow  from  biblical  events,  in  truths  which 
are  also  found  in  the  natural  domain  of  the  intellect. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  catechist  were  to  develop, 
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in  the  parochial  school,  the  truths  of  salvation  predominantly  or 
always  first  from  reason,  and  only  confirm  them  afterwards  and 
superficially  by  the  testimony  of  revelation.  He  should  also  avoid 
undignified,  hair-splitting  explanations  and  all  such  that  would 
only  harm  a  guileless  youth,  as,  f.i. ;  "How  will  all  men  find  place 
in  heaven?"  "Could  you  possibly  love  a  man  who  had  murdered 
your  father?"  (See  above:  synthesis  and  analysis.) 

§  6.   THE  CATECHETICAL  APPLICATION 
(Compare  pp.   71-78.) 

The  most  important  in  the  catechetical  office  is  the  effect  upon 
life.  This  aim  is,  therefore,  common  to  all  methods,  and  is  their 
touchstone.  The  so  often  repeated  aim  of  homiletics,  of  all  teach 
ing  and  instruction,  should  also  here  control  everything:  ut  litam 
habcant  ct  abundantius  habcant.  We  refer  again  to  the  homiletic 
principles,  and  here  only  emphasize  the  main  methodic  principles: 

1.  No  catechesis  should  close  without  giving  the  children  some 
thing  directly  useful  for  the  practical  Christian  life  and  recom 
mending  it  most  warmly  (p.  72  sqq.). 

2.  //    is    not    necessary    to    connect    an    exhortation  with    every 
catechetical  question.     For  this  purpose  the  catechist  should  select 
the  most  suitable  questions. 

3.  The  catechist  should  awaken  in  the  children  religious  emo 
tions  of  adoration,  of  a  joyful  faith,  of  the  fear  of  God,  of  love. 
By  the  grace  of  God  and  the  proper  influence  of  the  catechist  these 
emotions  will  develop  into  a  free  emotional  activity,  and  thus  become 
a  moral  property  of  the  children.     (Compare  herewith  the  homi 
letic  studies,  p.  43  sqq.,   (a),   (/3),  and  pp.  646-656  on  emotions, 
emotional  activity,  and  the  effects  on  the  will.) 

4.  The  catechist  should  especially  keep  the  practical  aim  of 
the  catechesis  very  vividly  before  his  mind: 

(a]  In  general. 

(b]  In  regard  to  every  catechesis. 

(c]  In  regard  to  the  individual  cases  of  the  lives  of  the  children. 

(d]  In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  children. 

He  should  always  re-animate  himself  by  the  following  and 
similar  practical  questions:  What  articles  of  faith  must  the  chil 
dren  positively  believe?  What  follows  from  this  special  article  of 
faith  for  life?  What  special  religious  exercise  can  I  explain  to  the 
children  on  this  occasion?  What  is  the  practical  essence  of  this 
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question,  of  this  history,  of  this  chapter?  What  faults  and  sins 
must  I  especially  endeavor  to  remove  from  my  youth?  How, 
where,  and  when  can  I  introduce  the  children  into  the  life  of  grace? 
What  can  I  do  today  for  the  life  of  grace  of  these  children?  What 
main  application  can  I  make  in  order  not  to  overburden  the  chil 
dren  too  much  with  resolutions?  \Vhat  definite  plan  should  I 
adopt  for  practical  application,  for  this  half-year?  for  that  scho 
lastic  year?  The  catechist  will  often  make,  in  his  pastoral  life  and 
not  merely  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  youth,  the  one  or  other  experi 
ence  which  —  though  possibly  not  immediately,  but  after  some 
time  —  will  become  an  occasion  for  a  striking  application  in  the 
course  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  The  catechist  should  make 
note  of  such  thoughts  and  reminiscences  by  entering  a  few  catch 
words  into  his  diary  and  occasionally  meditate  thereon.  It  is  well 
in  the  preparation,  sometime  or  other,  to  look  through  these  scat 
tered  pastoral  notes.  They  will  not  very  infrequently  prove  to 
be  fruitful  sources  for  practical  religious  education,  especially  for 
the  catechesis.  For  the  training  of  the  conscience  and  the  casuis- 
tics  of  life  Dr.  Foerster's  "  Jugendlehre  "  would  render  most  excellent 
service.  Much  that  is  methodical  can  be  learned  from  it.  But 
the  catechist  must  place  everything  in  the  golden  ground  of  the 
supernatural.  He  should  not  engage  himself  in  mere  natural 
ethics,  but  he  should  impart  a  supernatural  ethical  instruction  with 
noble  casuistics  for  life. 

It  would  really  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  catechetical  office, 
if  the  catechist  were  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  reason;  the 
education  of  the  will  by  truth  and  grace  is  the  main  thing. 

5.  The   catechist  should    support    all  his  applications  by  dear, 
theologically    correct    motives,  which,  however,  must    be    adapted    to 
the  intelligence  and  sentiments  of  the  children. 

6.  In  such  exhortations  the  formerly  mentioned  principles  con 
cerning  the  language  of  the  children  should  be  especially  observed. 

§  7.  THE  IMPRESSION  OF  TRUTHS 

We  wish  to  recall  to  mind  the  following  principles: 
i.  The  catechism  should  be  literally  learned  by  heart.  In  regard 
to  feeble  children,  who  are  always  lagging  behind,  it  must  be  stren 
uously  insisted  that  they  retain  in  memory  most  accurately  at  least 
the  formulas  of  prayer  and  the  most  important  principal  questions. 
The  superadded  biblical  texts  should  always  be  learned  by  the 
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children  with  the  more  important  question,  and  in  the  higher 
classes  they  ought  be  learned  entirely,  interwoven  with  the 
questions. 

2.  As  a  rule  only  that  which  has  already  been  explained  should 
be  learned  by  heart.     If  time  be  lacking,  then  the  explanation  of 
the  words  with  a  beginning  of  an  objective  explanation  should 
precede.     In  exceptional  cases  only  should  questions,  previously 
not  explained,  be  now  and  then  selected  as  memory  tasks  in  the 
higher  classes. 

3.  The  children  should  be  given  direct  practical  direction  to 
memorize,  especially  for  comprehensive  and  well-planned  memor 
izing,  which  gradually  advances  in  a  slow,  chapter-like  manner 
with  constantly  renewed  short  repetitions. 

§  8.  THE  PROCESS  OF  TEACHING  IN  CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTION 

The  first  part  of  the  hour  for  instruction  should  be  spent  in 
repetition  (twenty  to  thirty  minutes).  The  other  part  should 
be  filled  in  by  the  explanation  of  new  matter,  by  explanations 
with  proofs,  by  applications  and  exhortations  according  to  the 
requirements. 

For  a  change  a  whole  hour  may  be  spent,  now  and  then,  in 
asking  questions.  In  this  case,  however,  the  entire  repetition 
should  be  enhanced  by  interspersed  questions  of  intelligence,  very 
briefly  superadded  explanations  and  applications. 

Other  teachers  of  catechetics  propose  the  following  methods: 

(a)  Questioning. 

(b)  Objective  explanations,  expositions,  and  applications  of  what 
has  already  been  briefly  explained,  learned,  and  questioned  in  the 
previous  hour. 

(c)  The  recitation  of  the  new  catechetical  questions  with  a 
verbal  and  very  short  objective  explanation  of  new  matter  which 
is  to  be  learned  for  the  next  hour. 

We  prefer  the  first  method.  In  every  process  the  catechist 
himself  should  recite  the  text  of  the  catechism  (the  question  and 
answer  —  or  at  least  the  answer).  Then  only  should  he  begin  the 
explanation.  In  the  synthetic  treatment  (see  above)  he  should 
permit  the  full,  unchanged  catechetical  sentence  at  the  end  to 
loom  up  as  a  gain,  a  final  result,  the  substance  and  the  fundamental 
thought. 
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§  9.   THE  FAMILIARIZING  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  RELIGIOUS 

TRUTHS 

The  catechetical  truths  must  become  principles  of  life.  The 
children  must  thereby  experience  and  live  into  what  they  hear  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  faith,  of  grace,  and  of  Christian  life. 
The  catechist  is,  therefore,  also  the  co-operator  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  excites  all  this  in  the  children,  fosters  it,  and  brings  it  to  per 
fection.  The  catechist  should,  on  his  part,  direct  his  constant 
attention  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  To  the  practical  applications  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above. 

(/;)  To  all  the  relations  of  catechetical  instruction  to  the  sacra 
mental  life  and  to  the  life  of  divine  worship. 

(c)  To  innumerable  occasions  in  the  school,  outside  of  the 
school,  in  the  personal  intercourse  of  private  pastoral  work,  in  which 
the  religious  life  may  be  fostered  from  all  sides. 

The  saying  of  the  Apostle  applies  also  to  the  catechist:  Praedica 
vcrbnm,  insta  opportune,  importune,  argue,  obsecra  in  omni  patient ia 
et  doctrina.  Vigila,  in  omnibus  labor  a,  opus  fac  evangelistae.  (II  Tim. 
4:  2  sqq.  Compare  also.  p.  638,  n.  </.) 

ARTICLE  II.     The  Instruction  in  Bible  History 

§  i.   THE  MAIN  PRINCIPLE 

It  would  be  not  at  all  impossible,  absolutely  speaking,  to  select 
the  Bible  history  as  a  foundation  for  religious  instruction.  It 
would  have  to  be  arranged  especially  for  this  in  a  methodic  manner. 
The  insufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  which,  as  a  source  of  faith,  does 
not  announce  all  truths  and  events  of  religion,  would  thus  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  well-planned  additional  exegeses,  conclusions, 
doctrines,  and  developments  of  tradition.  Such  a  text-book  would 
acquire  the  form  probably  mutatis  mutandis,  of  Mey's  catecheses 
for  the  lower  grades  of  popular  schools.  It  would  constitute  a 
book  which  would  contain,  at  the  same  time,  catechism  and  Holy 
Scripture.  The  homiletic  method  which  in  primeval  times  con 
trolled  the  sermon,  would  then  be  transferred  to  the  catechumenate. 

Such  a  method  of  teaching,  however,  does  not  respond  to  the 
overwhelming  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  development.  The 
foundation  was  constituted,  as  we  have  already  seen  above,  always 
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by  a  kind  of  a  catechism.  Besides  this,  the  highly  important 
biblical  instruction  was  also  developed.  We  are  building  our  sug 
gestions  on  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

The  catechism  is  the  foundation,  the  center,  and  the  text-book 
of  the  Catholic  religious  instruction. 

The  Bible  history  aims  at  a  support,  an  animation,  a  foundation, 
an  emphasis,  and  an  illustration  of  religion. 

Catechism  and  Holy  Scripture  bring  the  two  great  momentous 
points  of  religious  doctrine  and  historical  events  into  a  proper 
light  and  correct  combination. 

Therefore,  fundamentally  and  psychologically  considered,  the 
biblical  instruction  appears: 

(a)  Predominant,  but  combined  with  catechetical  elements 
upon  the  scholastic  grade  of  the  smallest  children.  (Compare 
above,  the  chapter  on  catechization  of  the  smallest  children.) 

(b}  As  serving  the  catechism  as  a  rich  source  of  explanations, 
demonstrations,  and  applications  in  all  the  grades  of  catechetical 
instruction  itself. 

(c)  As  independent,  running  parallel  with  the  catechetical 
instruction  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 


§  2.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  great  importance  of  biblical  instruction  appears: 

(a)  From  the  importance  and  inestimable  utility  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  for  the  entire  announcement  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  grades. 
Upon  this  point  we  have  already  expressed  ourselves  very  fully 
in  the  Homiletic  Studies.     The  Bible  is  the  book  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  Himself  to  teachers  of  religion;   it  is  the  word  of  God 
in  the  fullest  sense;   a  summary  and  a  complete  view  of  religion; 
a  picture  of  religion  as  a  fact  in  flesh  and  in  blood,  in  color  and  in 
life;    the  book  on  Jesus  Christ;    the  book  of  divine  providence  in 
great  and  small  things;    a  means  of  enriching  our  religious  ideas; 
a  collection  of  marvelous  characters ;  a  source  of  popular  and  child 
like  eloquence  (pp.  94-146.)     The  importance  follows: 

(b)  From  the  effectiveness  of  the  historical  momentous  events 
on  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  memory,  and  the  emotions 
of  the  children.     (Compare  the  Homiletics:    The  significance  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  for  sermons  and  the  catechesis,  p.  99   sqq.,  pp. 
137-142;   pp.  672-678,  on  historical  sketches,  p.  630  sqq.,  on  the 
significance   of  Holy   Scripture   for   the   awakening   of   emotions, 
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p.  650  sqq.     But,  above  all,  compare  our  treatise  on  divine  prag 
matics  and  pedagogics  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  102-145.) 

§  3.   THE  METHOD  OF  BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION 

1.  The  general  method  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
Homiletic  Studies.     The  teacher  of  religion  should,  above  all,  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.     (Compare  our  direction  in  §  6 
of  the  chapter  on  Holy  Scripture  as  divine  pragmatics  and  peda 
gogics  in  particular,  pp.  102-144,  and  also,  pp.  146-165.) 

2.  We  will    combine    the    special  method  in   connection  with 
the  excellent  commentary  on  Bible  history,  by  J.  Knecht,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Freiburg,  I.  Br.,  in  the  following  principles: 

(a)  A  well-prepared  previous  narrative.  \  previous  narrative 
should  take  place  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture  and  with 
Bible  history,  with  paraphrases  on  the  most  important  passages  — 
these,  however,  are  to  be  quoted  possibly  in  the  text.  In  the 
higher  classes  reading  may  take  its  place  occasionally,  but  not 
always.  The  extremely  fruitful  teaching  activity  of  the  narrative 
should,  by  no  means,  be  undervalued,  and  the  catechist  should 
conscientiously  prepare  himself  for  this,  with  the  assistance  of  Bible 
History  and  of  the  Gospels.  Lohmann's  Evangelienharmonie  and 
Knecht's  Kommentar  would  render  great  service  in  this  work. 

(I)}  The  explanation  of  that  which  is  most  important  and  most 
difficult,  eventually  also  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
history  after  the  previous  narrative. 

(c]  The  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  children.     With  but  a 
very  limited  time  and  school  conditions,  the  most  important  histories 
at  least  should  be   thoroughly  memorized;    the  rest  may  possi 
bly  be  more  cursorily   treated.     The  main   weight,   of  course,  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  New  Testament  and  especially  on  the  life 
of  Jesus. 

(d)  The  interpretation.     The   important   catechetical  wrork   in 
biblical    instruction    is  the  interpretation,   i.e.,   the  entering  into 
the  historical,  dogmatic,  moral,  and  ascetic  substance  of  the  bib 
lical  chapter.     The  persons,  in  their  historical  significance  of  sal 
vation,   and   with   their   characteristic  properties,   the  articles  of 
faith  with  their  proofs  and  confirmations,  the  parallel  catechetical 
questions  in  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  biblical  chapter, 
the  precepts  as  they  proceed  directly  from  the  lips  of  God,  of  our 
Saviour  and  God's  representatives — all  this  should  be  brought  to  the 
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minds  of  the  children  by  clear,  lively,  and  thorough  presentations 
during  the  interpretation  given  by  the  catechist.  However,  the 
catechist  should  not  herein  overlook  the  pedagogic  maxim:  "limit 
ation  shows  the  master,"  nor  that  other  one:  non  multa,  scd  mult-urn. 
In  this  activity  of  teaching  the  catechist  will  be  mightily  assisted 
by  a  constant  consideration  of  the  following  two  view -points: 

(a)  What  is  the  (dogmatic,  moral)  essence  of  this  history,  the 
real  aim  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  inspired  biblical  writers? 

(ft)  How  may  I  best  promote  the  joy  of  the  children  through 
the  Bible,  and  especially  through  the  life  of  Jesus? 

(<°)  The  utility  of  the  application:  From  the  rich  material  of 
a  Bible  history  or  a  biblical  chapter  the  catechist  should  finally 
select  a  practical  main  thought,  place  it  into  an  immediate  objective 
thought,  and  bring  it  as  an  application  in  the  most  possible  close 
and  direct  relation  to  the  life  of  the  children.  (See  Homiletics  on 
practical  application,  pp.  72-77,  and,  for  the  whole,  the  directions 
for  homiletic  exegesis,  pp.  151-165,  and  for  the  homily. 

A.   An  Insight  into  Knccht's  Method 

We  have  followed,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  exposi 
tion  of  the  methods  for  the  biblical  instruction,  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Knecht.  We  will  likewise  add  a  cursory  presentation  of  this 
method  of  teaching,  calculated  for  a  two-hours'  course,  and  place 
parallel  with  it  a  more  recommendable  course  of  teaching,  simpli 
fied  for  the  circumstances  of  a  limited  time,  but  also  for  certain 
themes  at  the  outset. 

1.  A  previous  narrative. 

2.  An  explanation  of  that  which  is  most  necessary. 

3.  Impression  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 

4.  Interpretation. 

5.  Central  applications. 

Divided  over  two  hours  this  activity  would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  A  previous  narrative  (in  the  last  ten  minutes  of  an  hour, 
eventually  connected  with  n.  (/;)  ). 

(b)  An  explanation  of  the  most  necessary  (then  reading). 

(c)  The  impression  on  the  mind  (at  home). 

(d)  The  questioning  (twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  the  following 
hour). 

(e)  An  interpretation  of  the  rich  contents,  etc.,  of  the  same 
story. 
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(/)    Central  applications. 

(g)   The  narration  of  a  new  story. 

(h)   The  explanation  of  the  most  necessary,  etc. 

B.   A  Modification  of  this  Method 

There  are  stories  wherein  two  teaching  activities  may  be  com 
bined.  This  would  be  especially  recommendable  in  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  In  the  narrative  and  treatment  of  short  but  important  and 
comprehensive  stories,  of  prominent  events  of  deep  psychological 
impressions,  f.i.,  of   the  calming  of   the  sea.     In  order  to  gain  a 
full  impression  the  narrative,  the  explanation  of  the  most  necessary 
and  the  interpretation,  might  be  here  combined  into  one  striking 
full  view.     (Compare  above,  treatise  on  the  homily.)      The  hour 
is  divided  into  fav  parts:   the  questioning  and  the  repetition  (with 
an  interwoven  supplement),  a  previous  narrative  with  a  full  explana 
tion  of  a  new  story. 

(b)  In  long  connected  series  of  scenes  or  doctrinal  recitations: 
here  the  explanation  and  the  interpretation  are  best  united  at  once 
with  the  narrative,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  not  be  too  much 
split  up  into  too  many  parallel  teaching  activities  in  the  several 
chapters.     We  refer  here  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

ARTICLE  III.     Instruction  and  Education  of  Children  who  are  to 
make  Their  First  Confession 

Preliminary  remarks:  Consult  herewith  our  comprehensive 
homiletic  consideration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  pp.  334-363. 
In  the  following  articles  we  will  merely  emphasize  the  fundamental 
methodic  principles.  A  special  methodic  system  should  be  a  part 
of  catechetical  exercises  for  the  course  of  those  who  are  to  be 
ordained,  in  connection  with  an  experimental  school. 

i.  The  time  of  admission  into  the  instruction  for  confession, 
and  thus  for  the  first  confession,  might  be  regarded  in  our  country 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight  years,  in  other  words,  when 
the  children  have  finished  in  some  form  the  instruction  for  the 
smallest  children  and  have,  in  a  measure,  learned  to  read.  But 
regard  must  be  had  for  certain  circumstances,  for  early  mental 
maturity,  for  conditions  of  health  and  such  like.  With  a  thorough, 
extensive,  and  comprehensive  instruction  the  children  may  make 
their  first  confession  comparatively  early. 
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2.  The  entire  instruction  for  the  first  confession  must  be  based 
on  the  thought  that  the  children  are  now  preparing  themselves  for 
the  most  important  act  they  have  hitherto  done.     The  religious 
seriousness  of  life  now  appeals  to  them  directly  for  the  first  time. 
But  there  arrives  now  for  them  also  the  most  happy  day  that  they 
have  hitherto  experienced  since  their  baptism.     All  of  this  points 
to  a  holy  disposition  of  joy  which  should  animate  the  catechist 
and  the  children  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction.     The  day 
of  the  first  confession  should  be  for  these  children  an  expected  day 
of  joy:  Haec  cst  dies,  quam  fecit  Dominus,  exultemus  et  laetemur 
in  ea. 

3.  The  most  important  points  of  the  method  of  instruction  of 
an  educational  character  of  the  first  order  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  foundation  is  the  small  catechism.     Still,  not  all  ques 
tions  are  equally  important.     It  is  better  in  limited  circumstances 
to  omit  several  less  essential  questions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  more  important  points. 

(b)  A  grand  work  is  always   accomplished   by  the  practical 
introduction  of  the  children  into  the  examination  of  conscience 
according  to  the  Ten  Commandments.     Remember  that: 

(a)  The  Ten  Commandments  should  be  explained  in  an  attract 
ive,  practical,  and  short  manner,  with  an  application  of  the  example 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  saints.  There  should  be  first  a  biblical  prepar 
atory  exercise,  f.i.,  the  III.  Commandment:  Jesus  in  Jerusalem; 
IV.  Commandment:  the  disobedient  child  before  God  the  Father 
(a  vivid  illustration  of  the  event  on  Sinai,  connected  with  the  an 
nouncement  of  the  IV.  Commandment)  —  before  God  the  Son 
(the  obedient  Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes  to  look  deep  down  into  the 
eye  and  the  soul  of  the  disobedient  child  —  I,  the  Son  of  God,  was 
subject  to  my  parents  and  now  I  find  you  —  thus !  Oh,  poor 
child,  how  little  you  resemble  me !)  —  before  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Listen  to  what  the  Holy  Ghost  thinks  of  disobedience.  He  per 
mitted  a  dreadful  saying  to  be  entered  into  Holy  Scripture:  "The 
eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  that  despiseth  the  labor  of  his 
mother  in  bearing  him,  let  the  ravens  of  the  brooks  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  (Prov.  30:  17.)  In  connection  with 
these  previous  biblical  exercises  or,  at  least,  simultaneously  there 
with,  the  substance  of  the  commandment  should  be  very  briefly 
explained.  Hereby  all  the  questions  of  the  catechism  on  the  Com 
mandments  need  not  be  repeated;  that  would  be  superfluous  and 
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a  loss  of  time.  There  is  here  question  only  of  that  which  is  directly 
practical. 

(/3)  Hereby  is  gained  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  best 
and  directly  prepared  questions  for  memorizing,  in  a  closer  or  wider 
connection  with  the  smaller  catechism,  which  may  be  best  exer 
cised  during  the  instruction  itself  by  recitations  in  chorus. 

(y)  To  this  is  added  a  casuistic  exercise  for  confession,  which 
should  be  occasionally  repeated  during  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the 
most  of  the  future  hours,  in  a  consistent  and  tactful  manner.  How 
ought  a  child  to  make  its  confession?  To  confess  that  it  has  done 
this  or  that.  At  first  very  few,  then  a  motley  number  of  mixed, 
then  somewhat  increased,  examples  of  sins  should  be  given.  The 
children  themselves  should  arrange  them  according  to  the  Deca 
logue:  The  child  should  confess  thus,  f.i.,  The  First  Commandment: 
Often  I  have  not  said  my  morning  and  night  prayer.  The  Second 
Commandment:  nothing.  The  Third  Commandment:  I  missed 
mass  on  Sunday  once  through  my  own  fault  (wilfully),  etc.  The 
following  of  an  exact  order  of  the  Commandments  should  be  in 
sisted  upon.  (There  should  be  no  catechetical  exercise  de  sexto.) 

(8)  It  would  be  advantageous  to  arrange  the  Commandments 
later,  with  their  practical  questions  for  memorizing,  under  certain 
stock-phrases  or  catch- words,  f.i.,  in  the  First  Commandment:  I 
must  think  of  prayer;  in  the  second,  of  the  holy  name;  in  the 
third,  of  Sunday;  in  the  fourth,  of  my  parents;  in  the  fifth,  of 
others;  in  the  sixth  and  ninth,  of  impurity;  in  the  seventh  and 
tenth,  of  stealing;  in  the  eighth,  of  lying.  In  regard  to  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  Church  the  mention  of  the  law  of  abstinence  is  enough 
for  this  grade.  The  other  precepts  and  the  capital  sins  may  be 
considered  in  themselves,  or  with  a  commandment  of  God. 

(c)  The  catechist  must  devote  much  attention  and  considerable 
time  to  the  doctrine  and  still  more  to  the  exercise  of  contrition  and, 
especially : 

(a)  By  good  and  yet  not  too  wide  and  subtle  explanations  of  ideas 
in  connection  with  the  question. 

(/3)  By  a  well-prepared  catcchcsis  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  or 
some  particular  stations  thereof,  as  a  road  to  contrition,  especially 
to  perfect  contrition.  (Compare  hereon  moral  theology,  and  espe 
cially  above,  pp.  314-336.) 

(y)  At  the  instruction  on  contrition  and  the  introduction  thereto 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  resolutions  connected  therewith,  the  cat- 
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echist  ought  constantly  remember  the  aim  of  amelioration,  and 
thus  act  on  the  character  of  the  children. 

(8)  Furthermore,  great  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
properties  of  confession,  especially  to  sincerity,  finally  also  to  the 
exterior  form  of  confession.  If  the  children  do  not  know  the  form 
of  confession  the  reception  of  this  sacrament  becomes  very  burden 
some  to  them. 

(e)  On  the  day  of  confession  the  children  should  be  directly 
prepared,  before  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  by  a  practical 
exhortation.  An  act  of  contrition  made  with  the  children,  all 
together,  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.  The  catechist  should 
pay  great  attention  to  the  preparation  before  every  confession  of 
the  children.  On  hearing  the  confessions  of  children  consult  moral 
theology,  f.i.,  Lehmkuhl,  II.  vol.,  n.  477  sqq.,  also  Noldin  and 
Gopfert. 

(d)  Good  discipline  during  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  is 
best  secured  by  exact  rules  in  regard  to  the  going  and  coming, 
by  not  retaining  the  children  too  long  in  the  church  for  preparation 
before  and  after  confession,  and  by  a  special  supervision. 

ARTICLE  IV.     The  Preparation  for  First  Communicants 

(Compare  herewith  above:  The  IV.  Sunday  of  Lent,  Holy 
Thursday,  Low  Sunday,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  theme  of 
sermons  on  Jesus,  and  also  the  whole  time  of  Lent.) 

The  importance  of  the  instruction  for  first  communion  follows 
from  the  central  position  in  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Christian 
life  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  itself.  Dogma,  Holy 
Scripture,  and  ascetics  present  for  this  an  immense  volume  of 
proofs.  All  these  reasons  are  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  catechist  desires  to  lead  the  firstlings  of  his  youth  to  the  Saviour 
(p.  523,  n.  2). 

He  may  therefore  say  with  St.  Augustin :  Vos  alloquimur  novella 
germina  sanctitatis,  regenerata  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu  Sancto:  germen 
pium  cxamcn  novellum,  flos  nostri  honoris  et  fructus  laboris,  gaudium 
et  corona  mea.  (Sermon  I.  in  Octava  Paschae;  in  the  breviary,  the 
II.  Nocturn  of  Low  Sunday;  see  p.  453  sqq.) 

2.  The  requirements  on  part  of  the  catechist  for  the  instruction 
of  the  first  communicants  are  of  a  high  order.  With  a  thorough 
ness  and  a  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  must  be  combined, 
especially  in  the  instruction  for  the  first  communicants,  a  warm 
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heart,  an  exalted  disposition  of  soul,  and  the  practical  aims  of  the 
catechist  throughout  the  entire  work:  Of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  The  catechist  must  not  only  familiarize 
himself  with  his  matter  and  his  great  task  through  study,  but  also 
through  meditation. 

3.  The  methods  of  teaching  in  the  instructions  for  first   com 
munion.     The  thought,  the  emotion,  and  the  life  of  the  children 
must  be  prepared  from  the  first  address  of  the  catechist  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  instruction,  again  and  again,  for  the  greatness 
of  the  coming  day  and  for  the  expected  supreme  happiness  of  man. 
The  catechist  should  especially  act  upon: 

(a)  The  amelioration  of  the  lives  of  the  children  by  systematic 
and  ascetic  directions,  f.i.,  by  occasional  exhortations.     Such  exer 
cises  may  be  interspersed  with  the  instruction;    occasionally  they 
arise  also  from  themselves.     Much  that  is  useful  and  stimulating 
might  be  found  in  Kosterus:    "Das  letzte  Jahr  vor  dem  grossten 
Tage  im  Kinderleben."     The  children  must  become  conscious  that: 
Nox  praecessitj  dies  appropinquavit.     Abjiciamus  opera  tcnebrarum 
ct  induamur  arma  lucis  .  .  .  induimini  Dominum  Jcsum  Christum. 
(Rom.   13.) 

(b)  A  sacred  disposition  of  joy  ought  control  the  whole  instruc 
tion.     Gaudctc,  itcrum  dico  gaudcte:   Dominus  enim  prope  est.     In 
a  still  higher  sense  than  in  the  instruction  for  confession  are  these 
words  applicable  to  the  day  of  communion:    Ilacc  est  dies,  quam 
fecit  Dominus,  exidtcmur  ct  lactcmur  in  ca.     (See  Phil.  4,  and  the 
liturgy   of   Easter.     Compare   also   above,   Holy   Saturday,   §  43, 
pp.  387-399,  and  §  44,  p.  399  sqq.,  also  Easter-week  and  Low 
Sunday.) 

(c)  The  life  of  grace  in  the  children  must  be  especially  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  catechist  during  this  sacred  time.     Therefore 
he  should  do  all  in  his  power  and  invoke,  time  and  again,  the  aid 
of  the  divine  Friend  of  the  souls  of  the  children.     (Mementoes  for 
first  communicants  at  mass  and  at  the  hours  of  adoration.) 

4.  Methodic  system  in  teaching  this  matter.     We  would  here 
refer  to  the  following  momentous  points : 

(a)  The  instruction  for  first  communion  is  not  a  comprehensive, 
general  repetition  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  holy  religion.  This  is 
rather  the  task  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  school.  The  doctrines 
on  grace  and  on  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  briefly  repeated  at  the 
beginning,  are  of  great  advantage. 
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(6)  The  main  object  of  the  instruction  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  especially  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  and  of  Holy 
Communion.  The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  treated  as  much 
as  possible,  especially  from  its  practical  side.  If  there  be  a  scarcity 
of  time  it  might  be  well  to  insert  this  chapter  after  the  instruction 
for  first  communion. 

(c)  The  most  detailed  treatment  is  required,  no  doubt,  for  the 
historical  facts  of  the  promise  and  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  for  the  faith  of  the  primeval  Church,  and  especially  for 
further  proofs  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  for  practical  conclusions 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  life,  for  the  effects 
of  Holy  Communion,  and  for  the  proximate  preparation  for  Holy 
Communion,  for  a  deeper  and  better  knowledge  of  the  person  of 
Jesus:  II ace  cst  vita  acterna,  ut  cognoscant  Te  solum  Deum  Verum  et 
qucm  misisti  Jcsum  Christum.     (John  17:  3.) 

(d]  The  matter  should  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times.     The 
repetitions  may  follow  by  chapters  after  the  first  treatment,  or 
appear  as  an  entire  repetition,  with  an  emphasized  explanation. 
The  instructions  ought  begin,  in  case  the  first  communion  be  re 
ceived  on  Low  Sunday,  at  least  on  Septuagesima  or  at  Epiphany. 

5.  The  proximate  preparation  for  Holy  Communion  comprises 
two  most  momentous  points: 

(a)  A  good  practical  preparation  for  a  confession  of  the  whole 
life  (parallel  with  the  instruction  or  within  the  two  last  weeks), 
and  : 

(b)  Spiritual  exercises  in  some  form,  but  on  the  foundation  of 
the   Ignatian   plan,    calculated,   however,    for   children.     (See   p. 
502  sqq.) 

A  great  value  should  be  placed  upon  these  spiritual  exercises, 
and  they  should  constantly  be  prepared  in  one  or  the  other  form. 
Besides  the  themes  of  the  via  purgatwa  (the  foundation:  save  your 
soul  —  mortal  sin  —  venial  sin  —  hell  —  examination  of  conscience 
-  contrition  —  confession  —  amendment  of  character)  —  the  one 
or  other  address  should  be  on  Christ  Jesus  —  on  His  life  —  in 
communion  —  in  the  life  of  the  children.  The  biblical  element 
should  exercise  a  great  influence,  and  the  one  or  other  thought  on 
the  aim  of  the  Ignatian  exercises  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  is 
possible  for  children.  (Compare  pp.  501-502.)  Seriousness  and 
love  ought  characterize  the  whole.  All  exaggerations  and  extrav 
agances,  especially  injudicious  examples,  should  be  avoided. 
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ARTICLE  V.     The  Sacramental  Life  of  the  Children  in  General 

1.  The  instruction  of  the  later  course  for  confession  is  an  exten 
sion  and  an  emphasis  of  the  instruction  for  the  first  confession  on 
the  basis  of  the  larger  catechism.     The  practical  main  points  are 
here  also  the  same. 

2.  The  same  may  be  also  said  of  the  later  course  for  the  first 
communicants,  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  first  communi 
cants.     It  is  far  more  preferable  to  instruct  the  first  communicants 
separately,  than    to   bring   them    together  into  a  general  course 
with  the  rest  of  the  classes. 

3.  Before  every  confession  and  communion,  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  catechist  should  institute  a  short,  practical,  and 
attractive  preparation. 

4.  The  catechist  should  control  a  participation  in  the  recep 
tion  of  the  sacraments  very  exactly.     He  should  encourage  and 
induce   a   voluntary   frequent   reception    (on   great   feasts,   during 
monthly  devotions,  f.i.,  during  the  month  of  May,  May  devotions, 
Sacred  Heart  devotions,  devotions  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius,  etc.). 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  prescribed  confessions  and  com 
munions  the  diocesan  statutes  should  be  observed,1  and  also  the 
directions  of  moralists  and  of  ascetics  on  the  reception  of  the  sacra 
ments  by  children. 

ARTICLE  VI.     The  Induction  into  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
and  into  the  Entire  Liturgy  of  the  Church 

i.  Upon  the  formerly  and  repeatedly  treated  instructions  on 
the  mass  there  is  a  continued  building  up,  occasionally  in  all  branches 
of  instruction,  and,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  collective  addresses. 
The  following  momentous  points  should  be  closely  observed: 

(a)  The  liturgy  of  the  mass  is  a  repetition  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  the  world  without  Jesus,  a 
return  to  Jesus  through  penance  and  contrition;  Gloria:  Jesus, 
the  divine  child;  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel:  Jesus  the  divine 
teacher;  the  offertory:  the  entire  life  of  sacrifice  of  Jesus  (compare, 
f.i.,  the  prayers  at  offertory:  our  own  sacrifice) ;  consecration:  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  its  renewal,  the  liturgical  acts  of 
breaking  and  mixture,  after  the  Pater  noster :  the  resurrection  of 

1  Since  the  more  recent  decrees  on  the  more  frequent  and  even  daily  communion, 
etc.,  these  diocesan  statutes  have  lost  their  force,  no  doubt.   (Note  by  the  translator.) 
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Jesus  with  the  paschal  salute:  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum; 
Communion:  the  real  or  spiritual  union  with  the  Risen  Saviour 
(spiritual  communion) ;  the  last  blessing :  the  last  blessing  of  Jesus 
on  Mt.  Olive  before  the  ascension,  and  the  last  blessing  of  Jesus 
over  the  just  at  the  last  judgment.  Thus  the  children  will  learn 
to  know  Jesus  in  the  mass,  and  they  may  say  with  the  priest: 
Vidimus  gloriam  ej-us,  gloriam  quasi  unigeniti  a  Patre,  plenum 
gratiae  vcritatis  (John  i).  (See  above,  p.  567.) 

(b)  The  changeable  liturgy  of  the  mass  keeps  us  in  constant  touch 
with  the  ecclesiastical  year.     The  catechist  should  explain  to  the 
children,  especially  before  great  feasts,  and  occasionally  on  Satur 
days,  possibly  the  Introit  of  the  mass,  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel 
in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  year  or  other  selected  parts 
of  the  changed  formularies,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  children. 

(c)  The  holy  mass  is  essentially  a  sacrifice.     Therefore  the  chil 
dren  ought  be  led,  step  by  step,  always  deeper  and  more  practically, 
into  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     They  should  learn 
in  reference  herewith  to  celebrate  the  mass  with  the  priest. 

(d)  The   children   should,   finally,   be   practically   directed   in 
school  to  use  in  an  intelligent  and  fruitful  manner  the  prayer- 
book.     For  this  purpose  some  hour  ought  be  selected.     With  this 
a  practical  repetition  on  the  mass  might  easily  be  combined. 

2.  The  entire  ecclesiastical  year  should,  at  opportune  times,  be 
drawn  into  the  religious  instruction  again  and  again.  (Hours  of 
pericopes;  see  pp.  176-570.) 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MORE  ADVANCED  YOUTH 

A.   High  Schools,  district,  secondary,  and  commercial  schools. 

In  the  higher,  secondary,  district,  and  commercial  schools,  in 
the  independent  lower  gymnasia  and  commercial  schools,  the 
diocesan  catechism  should  serve  as  the  best  basis,  and  these  instruc 
tions  should  assume  a  deeper  tone,  and  be  also  supplemented  by  a 
few  thorough  and  attractive  dictations,  f.i.,  on  faith,  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  mere  human  justice,  and 
such  like.  Besides  this  a  chapter  of  Bible  history  should  be  treated 
with  an  emphasized  interpretation,  f.i.,  one  year  of  the  teaching 
office  of  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Passion  and  the  resurrection,  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Herewith  apologetic  and  ascetic  objective 
thoughts  should  be  combined.  Church  history  is  to  be  treated  in 
this  grade  especially  in  a  biographical  manner,  with  a  repeated 
use  of  the  catechism.  In  connection  herewith  several  widely  dif 
fused  historical  lies  and  prejudices  against  the  Church  ought  be 
treated.  In  fact,  the  catechist  should  call  to  mind  the  future 
dangers  of  these  children,  and  make  use  of  a  wise  preventive  method. 
Some  also  recommend  for  this  grade  a  religious  text-book,  which 
should  be  used  with  selections  of  a  stimulating  method.  An  intro 
duction  to  the  liturgy  is  very  much  recommended,  especially  before 
festive  occasions. 

Supplementary  dictations,  classified  and  select  questions  on 
Church  history,  and  scriptural  liturgical  instructions  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  entered  in  a  copy-book  by  the  children,  which  is  to  be 
used  again  at  the  repetition.  The  catechist  should  endeavor  to 
attract  the  young  people  of  this  grade,  and  be  to  them  a  real  pastor 
of  souls,  and  especially  arm  them  against  later  attacks,  and  awaken 
and  foster,  above  all,  their  sacramental  life.  Such  a  school  ought 
be  for  pastor  and  children  one  family. 

B.   Higher  Educational  Institutions 

The  instruction  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  ought  be 
based  on  the  following  principles: 

(a)  The  teacher  of  religion  should  be,  above  all,  a  pastor  of 
souls.     He  should  be,  therefore,  solicitous  about  the  religion,  the 
morals,  the  divine  worship,  and  the  sacramental  life  of  the  chil 
dren,  in  and  out  of  school,  about  their  selection  of  a  vocation, 
their  imminent  danger,  in  a  word,  about  the  whole  life  and  the 
future  of  the  pupils. 

(b)  The  lower  classes  of  these  higher  educational  institutions 
build  best  upon  the  catechism,  or  should  have  as  a  basis  a  simple 
religious  text-book.     In  such  cases,  however,  the  instruction  should 
be  a  more  emphasized,  but  also  a  more  attractive  catechetical 
instruction. 

The  middle  classes  should  form  a  special  circle  of  instruction, 
with  a  division  of  the  entire  matter  over  two  or  three  (eventually 
three  to  four)  years.  A  deeper  induction  into  a  solid  religious 
knowledge,  into  the  joyful  possession  of  religious  truths,  then  the 
earnest  and  impressive  treatment  of  moral,  especially  of  the  First, 
Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Commandments,  exact  stringent  de- 
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mands  upon  the  catechist.  The  biblical  instruction  may  be  com 
bined  with  the  religious  doctrine,  and  also  appear  independent  as  an 
emphasized  consideration  of  separate  chapters.  If  Church  history 
is  to  be  taught  in  this  grade,  then  a  presentation  should  be  selected 
which  is  a  middle  course  between  a  biographical  and  a  connected 
treatment.  But  the  practical  aim  and  the  apologetic  considerations 
are  herein  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  so-called  primal  (Stamm)  catechesis,  with  connecting  repe 
titions  of  the  entire  religious  doctrine  or  separate  parts  thereof, 
acts  upon  this  grade  in  a  vivid  and  refreshing  manner. 

3.  In  the  upper  grades  of  these  higher  educational  institutions  the 
instruction  assumes  a  more  apologetic  character.  Here  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  work  for  the  later  life,  and  to  consolidate  the  religious 
foundation  of  young  men  for  the  future  course  of  their  studies, 
for  their  university  life  and  their  vocation.  The  progress  of  religious 
knowledge  and  religious  life  should  be  parallel  with  the  progress  of 
culture.  The  following  momentous  points  should  be  well  considered: 

(a)  The  fundamental  truths:   God,  Christ,  the  Church,  the  super 
natural  must  be  placed  in  the  foreground  and  receive  their  deepest 
confirmation.     If  these  thoughts  and  convictions  of  faith  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soul,  then  difficulties  —  which  the  young  man  cannot 
really  solve  at  once  for  himself  alone  —  will  not,  in  any  manner, 
be  able  to  accomplish  his  fall.    He  will  always  be  able  to  find  an 
orientation  in  the  Church  through  the  motivum  fidei  and  through 
ecclesiastical  science.     (Compare  pp.  663  sqq.;  668  sqq.) 

(b)  The  natural  praeambula  fidei  demand  also  a  solid  confirma 
tion  for  this  grade  (eventually  also  in  the  philosophical  course). 
In  fact,  the  principles:    "human  nature  and  human  intelligence 
lead  necessarily  to  God"       "to  be  without  religion  and  impious 
is,  therefore,  unreasonable  and  unnatural"       "to  be  religious  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  honor"  —must  control  the  entire  instruction 
and  the  whole  education. 

(c)  In  this  grade  the  religious  culture  should  attain  such  a 
grade  that  the  young  man  may  be  able  to  meet  the  more  common 
objections  of  false  science  in  their  particular  bearings.     The  re 
ligious  teacher  must,  therefore,  keep  himself  in  touch  with  profane 
science  and  the  constantly  new  objections,  etc.,  by  constant  study 
and  by  intercourse  with  the  young  people  and  the  reading  of  con 
temporaneous  literature. 

(d)  But  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that,  in  this  grade 
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even,  theology  should  not  be  taught,  but  practical  religious  doc 
trine,  in  the  higher  sense,  for  the  cultured  young  men.  The  prac 
tise  of  religion,  the  clearly  denned  duties  thereof,  the  greatness  and 
the  beauty,  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  religion,  especially  the 
great  view-points  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  finally,  a  constant  regard 
for  the  peculiar  conflict,  danger,  decision  of  vocation,  the  sacra 
mental  needs  of  the  younger  and  the  cultured  men,  must  control 
the  entire  instruction. 

(c)  Very  important  also  is  a  beautiful  and,  for  the  young  man, 
an  attractive  form  of  presentation.  To  the  catechist,  concerning 
contents  and  form,  the  following  works  will  be  of  great  service: 
Hettinger's  Apologie,  its  lighter  addresses;  the  Apologetics  of 
Schanz  and  Gutberlet;  the  biblical  works  of  Schuster  —  Holzam- 
mer,  Hammerstein,  Pesch,  Nirschl,  Meschler,  P.  Abel,  and  many 
others.  (X.B.  The  teacher  of  religion  must  again  and  again  direct 
his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  through  thorough  and  solid 
philosophical  studies,  in  the  cultured  sphere  of  men.)  (See  also,  p. 
102  sqq. ;  pp.  546-553;  583,  586  sqq.,  and  Apologetic  sermons.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   SUNDAY  (CATECHETICAL)  SCHOOL 

1.  The    Sunday-school   or   the   Sunday   catechetical   instruction, 
regularly    instituted    according    to    the    diocesan    statutes    and  well 
managed,   is  one  of  the  best  pastoral  means  that  we  possess. 

2.  The  Sunday  catechetical  instruction  should  maintain  a  middle 
course  between  a  school  catechesis  and  a  sermon.     It  is  a  sort  of 
a  didactic  sermon  based  on  the  catechism.    It  should,  therefore: 

(a)  Maintain  a  more  didascalic  character  according  to  con 
tents  and  form,  since  it  acts  upon  the  life  by  practical  instruction. 
Even  the  tone  should  be  more  of  the  conversational  style,  and  now 
and  then  animated  by  warm  affections. 

(b)  It  should  also  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  to  the 
people  by  practical  instruction  (by  the  avoidance  of  common  words, 
and  by  a  solid  theological  confirmation,  a  rich  use  of  Holy  Scripture, 
historical  sketches,  and  especially  by  a  constant  regard  for  practical 
life). 

3.  The  catechist  should  prepare  himself  directly  and  especially 
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indirectly,  and,  in  time,  select  for  himself  a  small  suitable  library, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday  catechetical  instruction.  The 
procuring  of  a  catechetical  commentary,  with  sketches  and  partial 
elaborations  in  which  the  notes  and  experiences  of  pastoration 
among  the  young  are  again  and  again  entered,  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  means  of  personal  cultivation. 
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Beyond,  477,  492,  501,  554,  562 

Bible,  the  language  of,  86,  88;   art  of  narrative,  89;   first  source  of  sermons, 

92;   Book  for  the  preacher,  94;  Word  of  God,  95,  96,  97,  99,  100-140, 

142,  631 

—  collection  of  marvelous  characters,  149;    teacher  of  popularity,  81-90; 

use  of,  151-164;   reading  of,  152,  155-182,  631;   aim  of ,  94;  knowledge 
of,  94;  ignorance  of,  94 

—  and  natural  science,  102;  sense  of,  155;  its  popularity,  151 

-  the  soul  of  theology,  148;  a  reformer  of  our  lives,  146,  149 

—  a  deeper  conception  of,  145,  103-145 
-reading,  152,  153 

-and  life,  53,  148,  149,  708 

—  commentaries,  153 

—  knowledge,  95,  96,  102-146 

—  on  instruction  and  education,  793-806 
Birth  of  Christ,  210-220,  239;  see  Christmas 

—  second,  162 
Bossuet,  599,  600 
Boulogne  de,  602 
Bourdaloue,  600 
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Bourdaloue,  600 

Bread  multiplication,  287,  537 

Bread  of  Life,  289,  290 

Breen,  Dr.,  note,  603,  622 

Breiteneircher,  601 

Bulwarks  of  pride  (II  Cor.  10,  4-)  232,  107 

Burial  of  old  man,  162 

—  refusal  of,  710 

C 

Caeci  vident,  155 
Cana,  marriage,  236,  243 
Candlemas,  57,  249 
Captain  of  Capharnaum,  236 
Catastrophes  of  world,  112 
Catechesis,  758;  of  children,  784-786 
Catechetical,  primal  sermons,  330 
Catechetical  truths,  54,  644,  690 
Catechism,  758,  792-793 
Catechismus  Romanus,  54 
Catechist,  758,  761 
Ceremonial  Law,  1 1 7 
Ceremonies,  explanation,  64,  181 
Chamberlain,  Austin  Stewart,  670 
Channel  of  revelation,  107 
Character,  149,  541,  542;  formation  of,  687 

—  sketches,  biblical,  149 
Characteristics  of  Christ,  137 
Chastity,  59,  69,  279,  719-721 
Children,  language  of,  771 

—  value  of  souls,  762 

Christ,  a  child,  210-235,  239-243;  Divinity  of,  137,  138,  189,  216,  219,  231, 
238,  399-421,  420;  Wise  men,  228-235;  at  twelve,  235,  242;  King  of 
youth,  235;  as  man,  235;  of  family,  236,  243,  246;  of  the  Church, 
236,  238;  sacramental  King,  236 

-  characteristics,  137,  151,  162;  His  baptism,  235  (161),  47,  517;  His 
fast,  271;  temptation,  271;  first  miracle,  236,  237;  His  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  308;  His  miracle  and  life,  130,  176-570; 
transfiguration,  278-281 

—  the  suffering  God-man,  294-385;    at  Last  Supper,  365;    the  Redeemer, 

in  His  bloody  garment,  297,  356,  357-359;  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  357; 
satisfaction,  355,  294-300,  378;  High  Priest,  294,  355 

—  resurrection,  415-449   (386-399);    reveals  Himself,  418,  419,  419-423; 

taking  leave,  475;   the  ascension,  492-495 

—  new  fire,  light,  life,  399,  400,  401,  402 

—  our  consolation,  479,  481;    Good  Shepherd,  469;    Lawgiver,   287-294; 

example,  214;  author  of  grace,  396;  cornerstone,  387;  auctor  fidei,  389; 
a  historical  person,  137,  271,  670;  motor  fidei,  396;  creator  regulae 
fidei,  390;  King  of  His  Kingdom,  595;  .admonishing  us  to  pray,  482 
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Christ,  review  of  His  life,  137,  201,  507,  565 

—  the  cause  of  our  resurrection,  435 

—  sermon  on,  554,  668,  674 

-  apologetics,  703,  707 

-  image,  138,  141;    in  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  592 

—  homilies,  672 
the  Judge,  355 


•S  U        t      \J  \J*t 

Christmas,  full,  212 

-History,  201,  210,  211,  215,  217;  liturgy,  210-220;   themes  for  sermons, 

210-220,   239-249,  57 

-cycle,  173 

—  Sunday,  224 

—  Octave,  220-226 

-  Epistles,  216,  239 

-  Vigil,  198,  199 

—  Mass,  triple,  213-217 

—  prophecies,  221,  210-212 

-  Vespers,  212 

—  Matins,  210 

—  Pentecost,  230 

Christus  crucifixus  Dei  sapientia  et  virtus,  382 

Chronology  of  the  Bible,  198,  199,  669 

Church,  teaching  office,  16-19;  origin,  142,  425,  452,  557,  501,  682;  her  dogma, 
etc.,  143,  423,  450,  501,  506;  her  storms,  236,  683;  mustard  seed, 
237;  sovereign  daughter  of  God,  271,  274,  389;  in  conflict,  272,  274; 
home  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  497,  498,  501,  505,  509;  Christ,  her  architect, 
!39>  142,  554,  600;  Holy  Ghost,  her  perfector,  554;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  555;  Why  Roman  Catholic?  554;  Catholic?  615; 
Apostolic?  550;  sanctifying,  only,  554;  indestructible,  555;  her 
foundation,  555 

-main  theme,  683-687;   genesis  of,  684;    essence,  684;    laws  and  institu 
tions,  685;   the  happiness  of  being  a  Catholic,  685 

—  Catholic,  781;   year  of  the  Church,  55-169 
-dedication,  118-121,  193,  402,  520,  523,  543,  567 

Claims  of  God  on  man,  102,  130 

Clergy  and  politics,  657-661 

Colmar,  601 

Communion,  287,  291,  320,  330,  331,  366,  368,  453-5^4,  523~526  (see  Holy 

Eucharist,  Low  Sunday) 
-picture  of,  525,  526 

—  excuses,    525,    526;    preparation,   366-368,   400,   525    (see  contrition); 

effects,  448 

Compositum  humanum,  35 
Concentrations,  651 
Concepts  of  religion,  146,  605 
Concordances,  604 
Confederates,  see  oath,  patriotism 
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Conferences,  66 1,  662 

Confession,  308-324;  see  Advent,  Lent,  Eastertide,  etc.,  sermon  on,  331-334; 

resolutions,  72 

Conflict  with  Satan,  world,  and  self,  271-275;  Christ's  example,  272,  274 
Consciousness,  ecclesiastical,  43 
Consecration,  89,  543,  773,  794 
Consolatio  scripturarum,  159 
Consoler,  Holy  Ghost,  479 
Construction  of  a  single  sermon,  755 
Contents  of  sermons,  654 
Contrition,  perfect,  314,  352,  364;  in  the  deluge,  113,  320,  322;  imperfect,  322; 

transition  from  to  perfect,  323 

—  and  life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  324,  325,  808;    in  Advent,  71,  187;   in 

confession,  316,  317,  332 
Convents,  739 
Conversations,   652 
Conversion,  162  (Advent,  Holy  Week) 

—  and  education,  33,  162,  183  (104-145) 
Co-operation  of  God  and  man,  507 
Cornerstone,  Christ,  399 

Cornu  copiae,  81 

Corpus  Christi,  521,  522,  523,  526;  sermons,  525,  520;  see  Holy  Thursday, 
Low  Sunday,  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 

-procession,  522,  524,  525 
Costa,  602 

Councils,  450,  583,  586-590 
Courtship,  245 
Creation,  account  of,  102 
Creator  and  creature,  74,  75,  83,  84,  232,  234 

-  102-104,  231-234;  creator  and  new  creation,  144,  386-399 
Cremation,  711 

Criticism  and  liturgy,  166,  171;   and  pragmatics,  145 
Cross  of  Christ  our  glory,  353;   our  salvation,  354;  our  tree  of  life,  600 

—  unveiling  of,  382-385 

-its  power,  355-357;   its  fruits>  355-357 

-doctrine  of,  87,  381;   veiling,  on  Passion  Sunday,  299;   roots  of,  345~353 
Crucifixion  of  old  man,  86,  161 
Cultor  fidei,  269 

Culture  without  God,  114;  with  God,  126,  552-553 
—  pride  and  judgment,  107 

—  and  religion,  103,  107,  119,  622,  704,  706 

Cycles,  of  sermons  on  Advent,  200;  Christmas,  216;  Epiphany,  235;  Pre-Lent, 
255;  Lent,  271-386;  Easter,  386,  415,  450;  Pentecost,  537,  554, 
535-538;  on  faith,  450,  451;  on  the  Passion,  321  (Passion  Sunday  and 
Holy  Week);  on  the  resurrection,  421,  451,  452;  Good  Shepherd, 
474;  on  the  Church,  554,  535,  683;  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  235-245; 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar,  289,  290,  365,  453,  523;  on  devotion  to 
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the  Sacred  Heart,  528;  on  the  sacraments,  308,  309;  on  Christian 
virtues,  305,  715;  on  Holy  Scripture,  115-146,  308-310;  on  the  Easter 
sacraments,  308,  327;  great  cycles  on  Christ,  565-568 

D 

Daniel,  124 

David,  125,  125,  126 

Day  —  which  the  Lord  hath  made  —  407-414 

Death,  554 

Deathly  enemies  of  the  soul,  59 

Decalogue,  117,  120,  305,  307,  327,  331,  333,  715,  716,  717 

Decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and  sermons,  583-590 

Defects  of  the  Saints,  597 

Delivery,  749 

Deluge,  113 

Deportation  of  Israel,  133,  135,  —  Judas,  122 

Deppe,  602 

De  profundis,  in  Christmas  Vespers,  212 

Despondency,  121 

Deuteronomy,  118,  source  of  preaching,  119,  book  of  exercises,  122;  principal 

themes  of  sermons,  124 
Diaspora,  Jewish,  134 
Didon,  602 
Diessel,  602 
Direction  of  souls,  29 
Disposition,  641,  753 
Divinity  of  Christ,  137,  138,  189,  216,  219,  230,  238,  290,  293,  298,  399-41$, 

416-421  (see  Christ  and  Jesus) 
Division  of  Israel,  1 28 
Divisions  of  humanity,  114,  115 
Dogma,  in  sermons,  53,  610-699 
Dupanloup,  602 
Duty,  fidelity  to,  120,  234 
-neglect  of,  69,  70,  197,  217 

—  sentiments  of,  69,  217,  218 

—  small  duties,  daily,  73 

E 

Eagle  of  divine  love,  117,  743 

Earth  and  heaven,  144 

Easter,  history  of  the  feast,  385-399,  407-415,  421,  421-436 

-  mystery,  435 

—  faith,  401-404,  431 

—  candle,  405-407,  400,  401 
-lamb,  379 

-song,  417 

-  Monday,  448,  450,  454 
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Easter  night,  386,  399 

-  Octave,  397-399,  448,  45 ! 
-liturgy,  448-451 

—  rest,  490 

—  sacraments,  162,  308-334 

-Sundays,  I,  451  -403;  II,  4^3-475;  HI,  475~479;  IV,  479-4§i;  V, 

481  484 
-dogma,  437-439 

—  petition,  415 

-  manifestation  of  Christ,  423  432,  439-450 

—  demand  of  Christ  faith,  431-436 
-joy,  417,  490  (406,  407) 
-peace,  452 

-idea,  A.,  from  the  liturgy  of  Holy  Saturday:  new  fire,  399,  401;  new 
light,  truth  of  Christ,  400-404,  408,  409.  B.,  from  the  liturgy  of 
Easter:  history,  300  415;  "The  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made," 
416  420;  the  act  of  Christ,  415,  416,  421-436;  Canticle  of  Easter, 
416;  Easter  cry,  416,  434,  436;  Easter  song,  417,  418,  423;  Expurgate 
vetus  fermentum,  418;  ut  sitis  nova  conspersio,  419;  in  a/.ymis 
veritatis,  419;  sinceritatis,  506;  Easterday  of  Christ,  421  422,  427, 
428;  series  of  Easter  apparitions,  421-428;  mystery,  438,  439,  440; 
fruits,  400  410,  310,  386,  439-  C.,  liturgy  of  Easter,  Octave,  448-455; 
Easter  Monday,  450,  455.  U.,  457-402,  4"5^4f>9 

Eastertide,  448  400;   sermons,  399-407;   liturgy,  415,  507,  566,  567 

Eberhard,  Bishop,  601 

Ecclesiastes,  126,  127 

Ecclesiastical  year,  55,  169,  171,  173,  570 

-  Fathers  and  sermons,  570-575 
Education  of  world,  102,  116-143;  Israel's,  116 

—  religious,  in  schools,  784-813 
Effeminacy,  69 

Ehler,  Bishop,  605 

Ehrhard,  705-714 

Either,  or,  120-121 

Elaboration  of  the  sermon,  755;  Elias,  vision  on  Horeb,  128 

Eloquence,  28,  51,  91 

Ember  days,  274-278,  544 

Emotion,  36 

Emotional  activity,  37 

Emmanuel,  idea  of  in  Paradise,  523,  524 

Emmaus  disciples,  87,  163,  430,  450-463 

Encyclicals  and  sermons,  54 

Ends  of  Gospels,  16 

Enlightenment,  232 

Envy,  582  (104) 

Epiphany,  225,  229,  230,  235;   sermons,  229-243,  250 

-  First  Sunday,  235,  238 
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Epiphany,  Second  Sunday,  236,  238 

-  Third  Sunday,  236,  238,  245 

-  Fourth  Sunday,  236,  729-736,  238 

-  Fifth  Sunday,  237 
—  Sixth  Sunday,  237 

Erring  stars,  stray  stars,  human,  113  (see  Letter  of  Jude) 

Eternity,  143,  178,  187,  475,  476 

Eusebius,  St.,  Static  ad,  292-294 

Evil,  489,  506 

Exaggerations,  77 

Examination  of  conscience,  in  Advent,  70;   for  confession,  188,  279,  310,  316, 

33X>  333;  in  Lent,  331;  on  The  Commandments,  333,  507,  807 
Exclusiveness  of  revelation,  107 
Exegesis,  homiletic,  154,  158 

Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  592-598;    thoughts  of,  103,  112,  114,  115,  592,  599 
Exodus  of  Christ,  from  tabernacle  on  Holy  Thursday,  370 
Exorcism  of  Satan,  280-282 
Extinguishing  of  candles  in  tenebrae  of  Holy  Week,  359 


F 

Facts  of  religion,  97 

Faith,  definition  of  Holy  Scripture,  68,  231;  of  the  Church,  231,  401,  450, 
584;  What  is  faith?  231,  432,  462,  434,  584,  778;  WTho  moves  to  faith? 
231,  232,  434,  432,  450;  Who  regulates?  15,  17,  18,  392,  450;  rule  of? 
1 6,  17,  403,  450;  its  necessity,  231,  431,  451,  584;  profession,  451;  its 
origin,  451;  how  live  by  faith?  401-410,  463;  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  504,  505,  647;  the  beginning,  finishing  thought  of  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  year,  544;  faith  defined  by  the  Vatican  council,  essence  of  faith,  584, 
586;  by  Trent,  586-588;  cycles,  449 

—  and  good  fortune,   580;    mysteries  of  Easter,  436-439;    spirit  of,  43; 

victory,   43,   432;    rule   of   faith,   43,    242;    catechetical   explanation, 

777,  2,  3,  4,  5,  403,  432,  448,  449,  463 
-  school  of  Christ,  139,  417,  421,  431,  450 
Family,  243-250;   dignity  of,  247-250;   feast  of,  243-249;   spirit  of,  243-246, 

250;    history  of,  101,  247;    foundation,  243,  244 
Fast  days,  250-255;    fast,  emberdays,  251-274 
Fathers,  study  of,  570,  579;   Fathers  at  crib,  156 
Fear  of  God,  74,  103,  120,  121,  178,  647 

—  of  the  Judge,  185 
Feeling,  36 

Feet  washing,  365-370 
Felix  IV,  Pope,  283 
Felix,  Pere,  603 
Fenelon,  600 

Ferial  offices  in  Lent,  262 
Fidelity  to  God,  113 
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Fire  of  Christ,  399 

First  confession,  instruction,  806-809  (see  confession,  311-334) 
First  communion  addresses,  453-463;   instruction,  292,  809-812  (Holy  Thurs 
day,  Holy  Saturday,  and  Low  Sunday) 
Fish  catching,  first,  532,  533,  537;   second,  533;   image  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

53i>  S32 
Foerster,  601 

Form  of  Sacred  eloquence,  748 
Forms,  religious,  181 
Foundation  of  religion,  593,  594 
Fruits  of  Easter,  310,  387,  400-401,  439,  440 
Fuessl,  602 

Fulness  of  time,  new  fire,  light  and  life,  406 
Fundamental  idea  of  religion,  664;   principles,  281;   negligence,  68,  69,  104, 

191,  192 
Funeral  orations,  746 


Gathering,  176 
Genealogy  of  David,  131 

—  of  Christ,  131 

Genesis,  102-109;  and  apocalypse,  143,  144 

George,  St.,  Static  in  velabro,  268 

God,  in  nature,  73,  75,  102;  in  Isaias,  81;  in  Psalms,  81;  popularization,  82, 

517,  593,  665;    power,  84,  85;    doctrine,  305,  306,  517,  665;    love  of, 

120,  121;  adoration,  180;   greatness,  84,  103 
Good  Friday,  history,  372-378;    liturgy,  378-385;    prostratio,  378;    Lesson, 

379;    Passion,  379,  382,  383,  386;    Missa  praesanctificatorum,  375, 

384;  burial,  384,  645,  295,  345,  355;  sermons  on,  378-385  (254,  294,  318, 

32 *>  355);  resolutions,  383 

—  Shepherd,  449,  463-468 

Grace  for  all  men,  113,  115;  idea  of,  146;  of  the  Redeemer,  210,  218,  399,  404, 
503,  504;  sanctifying,  88,  162,  274,  282,  283,  772  (404-410);  and  Holy 
Ghost,  504;  foundation  in  Kingdom  of  Christ,  538,  539-541;  grace 
and  law,  539,  541  (see  contrition) 

Grace,  life  of,  162,  282,  283,  404-410,  540,  685-687;  selection  free,  107 

Graser,  602 

Gregory  the  Great,  St.,  576 

Gospel,  an  insight  into,  54,  137,  143 

—  and  theological  science,  54;   a  paradise,  142 

—  closing  of,  1 5 

H 

Ham,  114;    Hamites,  114 
Hansjacob,  602 

Happiness  in  heaven,  143  (see  heaven) 
Harnack,  598,  670 
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Heart,  human,  36,  37,  49,  76,  529 

-of  Jesus,  528,  529,  530,  535  (235,  243,  244,  245,  250),  688;  Suffering,  345, 

349;    feast,  its  history,  526,  527;    object,  528,  529,  530,  531;    liturgy, 

527;   sermons,  345-353,  365-375,  526-532,  534 
Hebrew  letter,  c.  10:    5-7,  57,  58;   c.  9:   234,  294-298 
Hecher,  602;    Heffner,  602 
Heli,  520;    Herbart-Ziller,  782 
Hexaemeron,  102 
High  Priest  Christ,  294,  300,  302 

—  schools,  814 

Historical  description  of  Bible,  115 
History  of  Easter,  421-424 

—  and  liturgy,  166,  171 

Holy  Ghost,  509,  49§-5°7>  511,  583  (see  Spirit) 
-Thursday,  361,  365,  370,  372,  375 

-Saturday,  385,  387-399;  new  fire,  487;  light,  401-404;  life,  404;  liturgy, 
399-409 

-  Week,  334-380 

-  Ghost,  502,  503,  504,  505,  507,  511,  567;  grace,  506;  representative,  531; 

sin,  506;  Physician,  507;  His  judgment,  480-482,  554 
Home  of  Holy  Ghost,  497,  498,  499,  500-502 
Homesickness  for  Christ,  67,  523 

Homiletics,  25,  27;  Homily,  25,  152,  722-736  (see  Sundays  and  feasts; 
Hope,  68,  187,  189,  192,  193,  648;  feast  of,  189-194 
House  of  Simon,  type  of  the  Church^  506,  510 
Human  dignity,  580 

—  classes,  596 

-heart,  36,  37,  49,  76,  526 

—  knowledge,  65,  78 

-soul,  497,  500  (161,  162,  399-410) 
Humaneness  of  God,  582  (see  Christmas,  216-218) 

Humility,  46,  70,  83,  115,  193,  195,  366,  538,  596;  of  Christ,  307,  364,  369 
Hunolt,  601 
Hurter,  602 

I 

Ignorantia  Christi,  99,  141 
Illustrations,  means  of,  606 
Imperative  of  God,  112 
Improperia,  319,  382 
Impurity,  59,  63,  113,  114,  719 
In  azymis  sinceritatis,  419 

Incarnation,  580  (see  Advent  and  Christmas),  583  (216-239) 
Incense,  offering  of  Magi,  226 
Indifferentism,  112,  400 
Industry  and  God,  73,  75,  102,  103 
Infallibility  of  Pope,  17;  of  Church,  17,  21,  556,  557 
Inheritance,  117,  118 
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Initiatio  Christiana,  388 

Innocent  ^children,  223 

Intelligence,  232 

Intemperance,  59 

Intention,  good,  57,  58,  74,  119,  176,  180,  182,  187 

Intercession,  for  all  classes  on  Good  Friday,  381,  382 

Interest  in  behalf  of  Christ,  668-673 

Interior  life,  132,  260,  230,  232,  537,  543,  544,  593~59S 

Introduction  of  sermon,  751 

Isaias,  c.  4:  230;  c.  7:   101,523;  c.  9:  122,  210,  230;  0.10,11:85,86;  c.  n: 

85,86,190;  c.  14:  4-21,86;   c.  24:  87-90,  122,  125;   c.  40:  10;   idea  of 

God,  83,  84;    c.  40:  22-24,  17  (God  and  the  world),  86,  210;    c.  42: 

527;  c.  51:   230;  c.  52:  210;  c.  53:  357-359 
Israel  and  the  pagan  world,  no,  133,  136;  and  the  nations,  134,  109,  116,  119, 

120,  125,  126,  128 
and  the  history  of  the  world,  125,  135-146 


J 

Jacob,  280;   well,  124,  308 

Jesus  in  the  Old  Testament,  137,  177-201;  as  child,  210-221,  228,  245;  Savior 
and  Redeemer,  137,  190,  219;  Infinite  love,  137;  King,  217,  228-235; 
Physician,  281,  353,  509;  miraculous  work,  542;  God,  138,  228, 
298,  399,  417,  421,  668,  731;  His  character,  138;  His  school  of  faith, 
139,  416-421,  432,  441;  Apologetic,  138,  669,  703;  as  Man,  138,  176- 
568;  His  Passion,  295-300;  School  of  life,  87,  139,  345,  378;  Suffering 
High  Priests,  378,  507;  Satisfaction,  297,  298;  Redeemer,  189,  193, 
210,  216,  219,  230,  294,  302,  344,  385,  399;  Judge,  176,  177,  201;  our 
model  in  conflict,  507-668  (see  Christ) 

Job,  c.  39:  27,  37,  86 

John,  223;  c.  6:  289-291 

—  Chrysostom,  578-580 

-the  Baptist,  68-73,  I5I>  I9I»  T94,  iQS 

—  and  Paul,  Station  in  Monte  Coelio,  268 
Joseph  at  crib,  158;  Joseph  of  Egypt,  285 
Joy,  68,  79,  193,  196 

Judgment,  61,  62,  177,  185 
Judicial  law,  no,  in 
Justice,  279,  721 

K 

Keppler,  602 
Kettler,  Bishop,  601 
Kingdom  of  God,  231;  of  Christ,  228,  230,  142 

-Israel,  123 

-  school  of,  139,  417,  422,  432,  450,  664,  681 
Klasser,  Dr.,  602 
Knowledge  of  Christ,  141 
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Knowledge  of  the  world,  78,  102 
Kohorst,  602 
Kolb,  602 
Kolberg,  602 

L 

Labor  questions,  719,  723  (243,  245) 
Laborers  at  the  crib,  155 

—  in  the  vineyard,  257;  Parable  of,  618 
Lacordaire,  602 

Lamentations  of  Jeremias,  358 

Language,  77-93,  748;  sentiments  of,  89;  of  Bible,  86 

Last  day,  143,  161,  177 

—  Sunday  of  ecclesiastical  year,  565-570 

-Supper,  306-310,  364-372;  address,  310;  great  banquet,  525,  537 
Lateran,  386,  389 
Lavabo,  365 

Law,  fidelity  to,  120,  279,  327-331;  and  grace,  279,  539-541;  eternal,  100,  101; 
positive  (see  Decalogue),  121;   obedience  to,  507;   Christian,  327-334; 
of  Christ,  278-280;  Sunday  law,  467-476 
Laxity,  105,  400 
Lazarus,  292,  349,  350 
Legatio  pro  Christo,  39 
Lehmann,  602 
Lent,  Sundays  of,  271-334,  302-327,  249-257 

-  First  Sunday,  271-278,  327-330,  331,  332 

-Second  Sunday,  63,  278-283,  330,  331,  333,  325 

-Third  Sunday,  280-282,  311-316,  330,  332,  333 

-Fourth  Sunday,  287-291,  331,  333,  367-369,  465-476 

-Fifth  Sunday  (Passion  Sunday),  294-295,  523-526;   Passion  Week,  300; 

Palm  Sunday,  338-344 
Leo  the  Great,  576 
Leo  XIII,  encyclicals,  589 
Lesser  sins,  365 
Levate  capita  vestra,  178 
Liberation  through  Christ,  288,  289 
Liberty,  288,  289 
Lierheimer,  P.,  601 

Life  amelioration,  162,  332,  310-317,  327-334;  bread  of,  289-291;  renovation 
of,  120-123;    Holy  Saturday,  399-407 

-of  Christ,  56,  137,  142,  141,  173,  565-568 
Light  of  Christ,  400 
Literal  sense,  157 

Liturgy  and  Holy  Scripture,  165;    and  life  of  Christ,  56,  64,  71;   homiletics, 
165;    dogma,  166,  167,  172;    ascetic,  57-65;    formularies,  60-64  (see 
ecclesiastical  year,  589) 
Living  waters  of  grace,  231,  283,  284 
Longing  after  Redeemer,  176 
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Look  backwards,  186,  187,  200-202,  507-511;  to Xife  of  Christ,  490,  493,  402, 

403 

Looking  up  to  God,  60,  62,  179,  180;   into  future,  61,  179,  185,  187 
Lost  sons  of  the  world,  114 
Love,  48,  259,  49;    pastoral,  128,  537,  no,  216,  239,  316,  382,  506,  509,  511, 

538,  568,  597,  648,  542,  543  (see  principal  precept) 

—  of  country,  546  (see  Patriotism) 

—  of  God,  121 ;   its  spirit,  47,  119;   for  us,  118-122,  210,  217,  222,  294,  322, 

345-  365.  37s.  44i 
-of  neighbor,  217,  270,  241,  245,  366,  526,  543,  544 

—  want  of,  59,  366 

Loveliness  of  Infant  Jesus,  216,  239,  582 

M 

Maccarthy,  602 

Macchabees,  136 

Magi,  230 

Malachias,  136 

Man,  103,  104 

Manifestations  of  sacred  eloquence,  32 

Marian  feasts,  564;  sermons  on,  674-686  (see  Mary) 

Marriage,  mixed,  710,  243,  245 

Mary,  in  pages  of  Bible,  101,  674-684;  in  Holy  Scripture,  156,  674;  and  grace, 
556;  word  of  God,  556,  557;  annunciation,  675;  visitation,  675; 
presentation,  57,  58;  Magnificat,  676;  at  crib,  156;  quiet  life  of, 
677;  public  life,  677;  death  of  Jesus,  678;  sorrows  of ,  300-303 ;  and  the 
Risen  Savior,  681;  in  the  Church,  682-684,  in  mysteries  of  the  rosary, 
558-560,  684;  dignity  of,  681;  virtues  of,  682;  title  of,  682;  assump 
tion  of,  556 

—  sister  of  Lazarus,  349 

Mass,  parts  and  connections,  60,  567;  in  life  of  Christian,  63,  787,  812;  formu 
laries  of  and  sermons  on,  55,  60,  53;  institution,  787,  812 

Massillon,  600 

Matrimony,  243,  244,  247 

Matutinum  tenebrarum,  332 

May  sermons,  675-686 

Means  of  sacred  eloquence,  604 

Meditation,  45;   on  Passion,  351-356 

Memorize,  757 

Messiah  (see  Savior,  Christ,  Jesus),  image  of  in  Paradise,  103;  in  Prophets, 
132,  137,  523;  hope  for,  104-108,  119,  132,  137,  176,  189 

Methods,  catechetic,  765,  770,  793,  798 

Mildness,  542  (see  love) 

Missa  praesanctificatorum,  384 

Money,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  537,  538;  offered  by  the  Magi,  231 

Monism,  121 
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Monsabre,  602 

Moral,  714-718;   law,  118,  305,  514;  sermons,  72-77,  161 

Morality,  real,  261,  262,  270,  537,  538,  541,  543,  544 

Morning  offering  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  57 

Mortal  sin,  59,  60-62,  160,  163,  179,  183,  185,  687  (see  Contrition,  Baptism, 

confession,  and  sin) 
Moses,  121,  146,  119,  121;   Books  of,  102-115 

—  of  Michelangelo,  121 
Mother  of  God,  picture  of,  first,  103 
Munich  method,  782,  783 

Myrrh,  sacrifice  of,  234 

N 
Name  of  Mary,  673 

—  of  Easter,  414 
Narration,  art  of  in  Gospels,  87 
Natural  science  and  Bible,  102 
Naturalness,  38 

Nature  and  revelation,  102 

—  and  supernatural,  102,  120 
Nazarene,  224 

Needs  of  the  times,  22,  23,  103,  104,  123,  127,  135,  191 

—  people,  65,  137-142,  688-690 
Neumayer,  60 1 

New  fire,  light,  and  life,  400,  401,  404-408 

New  Year,  223 

Night,  the  great  in  the  Lateran,  386-399 

Niobe  and  Mary,  301 

No  one  can  serve  two  masters,  541 

Noe,  112,  113 

O 

Oath,  159,  741 

Obedience,  103 

Objectivity  of  Holy  Scripture,  118 

Office  of  teaching,  13-17,  20,  21,  25,  39,  450,  of  Christ  and  the  church,  13 

Ohler,  602 

Omnia  traham  ad  me  ipsum,  156 

Opposition,  621 

Original  sin,  103 

P 

Pagan,  world  in  Israel,  133,  115 

Paintings,  ethics,  76 

Palm  Sunday,  338-341 

Papacy,  142,  429,  450,  474,  506,  509,  532,  545,  583,  587 

Papal  throne,  142 
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Parables,  610-622 

Passion,  85-86,  promises  of,  259,  260,  294-300;    sermons  on,  321-327;    and 

contrition,  318-325,  334-386;    sentiments,  85-88,  351-353;    school  of 

Christ,  140,  417,  422,  432,  450;    hymn,  297-300;    Sunday  themes  for, 

294-302,  318-325,  327-333;  Passion-tide,  294 
Patiss,  602 

Patriarchal  pictures,  116 
Patriotism,  546-553 
Paul,  sketch,  73,  150,  151 
Peace  eternal,  453 
Peculiarity  of  saints,  of  men,  597 
Pedagogue  of  love,  119 
Pedagogics,  biblical,  99,  102,  109 
Penance,  72,  308-320,  331-334,  examination  of  conscience,  316,  317,  331, 

333;   contrition,  317,  319,  331,  332,  333,  352,  366  (see  Holy  Saturday) 
-175,   197,  310,   70,   71;    grace  of,   161    (see  confession    and   contrition) 

(Advent  and  Lent) 
Pentateuch,  106-120 
Pentecost,  495-496 

-feast,  496,  497,  498,  499;    petition,  504;    star,  504;    life,  502,  503,  504; 

novena,  494;   octave,  504-508;   cry  of,  503;   deed,  503;   Sundays  after, 

510-535 

-First  Sunday,  5i4-52O>  535 

-Second  Sunday,  525i  Third,  537;   Fourth,  532,  533,  537 
-  Fifth  to  Twelfth,  537-543 
-Twelfth  to  Twenty-fourth,  539-556,  730 

—  Last  Sunday,  568-570 
Pentecostal  time,  510-514 

People,  knowledge  of,  76;   school,  religious  instruction,  784-813 

Perfect  contrition  (see  contrition) 

Perger,  602 

Pericopes,  153,  176 

Peroration,  754 

Person  of  Christ  and  doctrine,  160 

Persons  at  crib,  155 

Pessimism,  127,  128 

Peter,  150 

Physician,  Christ  Jesus,  282,  539,  688,  506 

Pictures,  608;    and  culture,  622-629 

Pie,  Cardinal,  602 

Pilgrimage  on  earth,  476 

Plan  of  the  world,  102-146 

Politics  and  clergy,  657-661 

—  without  God,  114 
Poor  in  spirit,  114 
Popularity,  78,  79,  91 
Praeconium  Paschale,  390,  401 
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Pragmatics  of  Bible,  102-146,  111-115 

Prayer,  44,  180;  spirit  of,  43;  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  60,  179,  180;  for 
right  direction,  180;  for  temporal  things,  181,  489;  essence  and  forms, 
1 80;  Rogation  Sunday,  481-490;  natural,  180;  supernatural,  180, 
181,  481;  command  of,  482;  object,  60,  61,  181;  attributes  of,  483; 
infallibility,  484;  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  182;  for  one  thing  necessary, 
60,  61,  182;  frequency  and  regularity,  482;  intercessory,  487,  488, 
489;  to  God,  488,  490,  491;  contemplative,  45  (see  meditation),  litera 
ture  on,  483,  484;  prayer  of  the  Church,  490;  Litaniae  majores,  484- 
486;  minores,  486;  Omnium  Sanctorum,  486-490 

of  children,  786 

Preacher,  Catholic,  19;  his  life,  42;  popular,  77 

—  person  of,  41 

Preaching,  literature,  598-603;   parts,  751;   themes,  751;   resolutions,  73,  76 

—  different  kind  (see  sermons),  laws  of,  40 

Precept-principal  in  Deuteronomy,  121;  in  New  Testament,  216-219,  259> 
261,  270,  349,  351,  352,  365,  366,  506,  514,  538,  544;  constant  thought 

of,  121 

Pre-Lent,  255-260,  617 

Presence  of  Christ,  193,  523 

Pride,  15 

Priest,  vocation,  520;  service,  123;  ideal,  520;  of  Israel,  136;  ordination,  277, 

week  of,  520,  523;   first  mass,  13-27 
Primeval  Church,  142 
Program  of  redemption,  103 

Progress  and  religion,  73,  75,  102,  103,  545,  623,  626 
Prope  est  Dominus,  193, 
Prophecies  of  Holy  Saturday,  391,  392,  401-403;   concerning  Christ,  84,  85, 

131,  136,  190,  192,  210-212;   light  of  the  world,  128,  210 
Prophets,  real,  132;  false,  363;  preachers  and  saviors  of  their  times,  128,  132 
Prophets,  teachers  of  future,  128,  132 
Prostratio  on  Good  Friday,  378 
Proto-Evangelium,  103 
Providence,  102-146,  537,  548 
Prudence  of  Christians,  537 
Psalms,  essence,  124,  82,  117 
Public  schools  (see  religious  education) 
Pulpit,  Catholic,  39 


Quinquagesima,  259 

R 

Radix  lesse,  83,  84,  100 
Ransom  of  Christ,  296,  297 
Ravignan,  602 
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Redeemer,  219  (see  Savior  and  Jesus),  of  world,  123,  125,  190,  210,  229 
Redemption,  239;  its  necessity,  67,  115,  118,  122,  124,  137;  in  Deluge,  105,  106 

—  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII,  219 
Regeneration,  161 

Relapse,  281 

Religion,  96,  102-146;   in  narrow  sense,  57,  232;    in  wide  sense,  96,  102-146; 

a  fact,  97-124  (see  church) 
-and  culture,  54,  626,  635,  641,  705 
Repetitions,  75 

Representatives,  of  Christ,  13-27,  38-40,  504 

Resolutions,  in  Advent,  59,  70;   in  Lent,  271-275,  332,  352,  366,  318,  325 
Rest  of  Israel,  portion,  131 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  292,  293,  416,  418,  419,  418-437;   its  effect,  438,  439, 

463  (see  Easter  and  Easter  thoughts) 

—  of  the  body,  420,  385,  563;   our  own,  418;   history  of,  421-431,  499,  500 
Revelation,  and  nature,  102-146 

Risen  Christ,  full  of  truth  and  grace,  the  source  of  faith,  400,  449,  452,  449- 

492;  picture  of,  465-469,  421-431 
Rogation  Sunday,  481-490  (180-183);  week,  481-490 
Roh,  P.,  601 
Roman  Letters,  102,  105 

Rosary,  558-560;  feast,  558-560;  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on,  589 
Rost,  L.,  602 
Rothmanner,  P.  O.,  602 
Ruin  of  humanity,  112 

S 

Sabina  station  on  Ash  Wednesday,  263 

Sacraments,  reception,  70,  183,  278,  287,  310,  320,  330,  331-333 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  295-300 

Saints,  561,  562,  563,  597~746;  feast  of,  564,  737 

Salvation,  of  spirits,  Deluge,  113 

Samaritan,  Good,  538,  540,  621;  woman,  129,  132,  308 

Samuel,  122 

Sanctity  of  God,  695-699 

Satan,  280-287,  281,  162 

Saul,  122 

Savior,  190;  promised,  67,  68,  84,  189,  191-193  (see  Christ) 

Scandalized,  si  oculus  tuus  te,  160 

Scherer,  602;   Schneider,  602;   Schork,  601 

School  of  Christ,  102  (see  Passion);   Schools  secondary,  813-814 

Schuster,  604;  Schmitz,  602 

Science  of  the  crucified,  381,  376-385;   a  work  of  God,  103 

Scripture,  meditation,  45,  152;  proof,  148;   Sacred  (see  Bible) 

Segneri,  600 

Selection  of  subjects,  51,  654 

Self-contempt,  400 
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Self-denial,  59,  70,  71,  86,  258 

Self-examination,  59,  61,  68,  180 

Self-justification,  282 

Sensus  accommodatus  of  the  Bible,  156,  168 

Sentiments  of  Christ,  346-349 

Septuagesima,  257,  258,  617;  Sexagesima,  258 

Series  of  apparitions  on  Easter,  428 

Sermons,    different    kinds,    691;     dogmatic,    692-700;     apologetic,    700-714; 

moral,  714-725;    homily,  722-736  (92-165,  155-165);    on  Mary,  673; 

on  Saints,  737,  212;  occasional,  740-748 
-in  connection  with  Sundays  and  feastdays  (see  Sundays),  304-307;   on 

Symbol,  304,  306;  on  the  Church,  449~455>  554,  683;  on  faith,  449~455 
-on  the  Mount,  139,  142,  160,  7i4~7I8,  720  (592-598)  ;^  themes,  751  ;^  on 

sacraments,  308-321   (see  confessions  and  communion),  on  Passion, 

323-327  (see  days  of  Holy  Week) 
Servant  of  God,  357-359 
Service,  of  two  masters  impossible,  541 ;  worship,  39,  40,  464,  545,  567 

Sheep,  lost,  537  (463-475.  537) 

Shepherd,  Good,  469-475 

Shepherds  at  crib,  155 

Ship  of  the  Church,  502,  504 

Silo,  520 

Silvester,  223 

Silvia  Peregrina,  361 

Simon's  house,  506,  509 

Sin,  venial,  365;  and  communion,  365,  366;  conscious  of,  67,  117,  190;  fall, 
103;  need  of  Redeemer,  84;  forgiveness,  544,  309-3J3  (see  confession 
and  contrition);  mortal  (see);  offense  against  God,  239-241,  505,  592, 
686,  718  (see  contrition,  confession,  Lenten  sermons) 

Sinai,  117-118 

Sketches,  plans  (see  Sundays  and  feasts),  historical,  630 

Slave,  classes  in  light  of  divine  providence,  106 

Sorrow,  582  (see  suffering,  cross) 

Soul,  peace,  128;  leading  to  Christ,  28-31;  direction,  28,  142,  593-598;  sal 
vation,  29-31,47-5!  i  94 

Speech,  77-92,  748;  of  Bible,  86;  sentiments  of,  89 

State,  essence,  origin,  relation  to  Church,  546-553 

Stations  of  life,  sermon,  156,  212 

-  Roman,  in  Lent,  262-271,  361,  386 

Stephen,  221 

Stewards,  unjust,  537,  538 

Storm  at  sea,  728-735 
—  calming  of,  728-736 

Storms  and  needy  periods  of  Israel,  122 

Stronger,  The,  in  world,  281,  280-282 

Suffering,  its  meaning,  85,  86,  300,  302,  351-3545   of  Christ  (see  Passion) 

Sunday  peace,  452 
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Sunday  sanctification,  182,  188,  543;  duty,  468,  543;  sermon,  39,  40,  183 

—  school,  816 

Supernatural,  88,  103,  161,  399,  407;  and  nature,  102,  120 
Symbolum,  304,  305 
Synthesis,  780-782 

T 

Tappehorn,  602 

Teacher,  160;  teaching  office,  13-17,  20,  21,  25,  39 

Temperance,  196;    Ten  Commandments,  305,  306,  331,  336;    law,  116,  119, 

305»  3o6,  313,  331,  333 

Temptation  of  Christ,  271;  temptations,  271-275,  328-331  (271-274,  328,  330) 
Texts,  751 

Theology  and  sermons,  590-592 

Time  fulness,  137,  176,  198;  Thomas  a  Becket,  St.,  223 
Tolerance,  real,  132,  705 
Transfiguration,  63,  278 
Transitions,  754 

Triangle,  in  Holy  Week,  359,  401 
Trinity,  doctrine,  501;  deeds,  516;  baptism  and,  517;  sermons,  501,  516-520; 

what  Christ  taught,  520 
Trinity  Sunday,  515-520 

True  religion,  308;  truth,  226,  232;  love  of  truth,  195 
Truths  eternal,  664 
Tschupik,  60 1 

U 

Types,  116 

Universality  of  the  Church,  15,  142,  428,  501,  554;  of  revelation,  115 

Ut  sitis  nova  conspersio,  419 

V 

Vatican  council,  54,  584,  586 

Verbal  concordance,  603 ;  Vesperal  Image  of  Mary,  301 

Victory  in  confession,  508;    of  Christ,  416;   procession  with  cross,  342-344; 

with  palms,  340-342 

View  of  world,  102;  of  Bible,  104;  in  Deuteronomy,  104 
Vineyard  of  God,  257,  507 
Vocation,  fidelity,  183  (59,  61);  of  priest,  520 


W 

Want  of  will,  104,  191 

Water,  living,  284-285;  some  of  sacraments,  284-287 

Weapons  of  Christ,  272-274 

Wermelskirchen,  603,  694 

While,  a  little,  475,  477,  478 

Whim,  68,  69 
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Will,  effects  of,  35,  38,  645-654 

Willmers,  602 

Wisemen,  at  crib,  155,  229,  235 

Word  of  God,  13-17,  31,  38,  95,  163,  232,  401,  404,  431-441,  45°>  its  power, 

51-60;  seed,  258;  its  fate,  258 
Work  of  God,  of  Christ,  509 
Works  of  darkness,  59 
World's  catastrophes,  112 
Worship,  divine,  235,  241,  242,  452  (see  faith  and  adoration) 


Zeal  for  souls,  48 
Zollner,  694 
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